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2) Mule Team Brand 


The Brand That Will Always Give Satisfaction 


borax borax Glass Boric Acid 
Ammonium Borate Borate of Manganese 
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20 Mule Team Brand, Refined and U.S.P.) 1:5 30 19,; 
Crystals : Crystdls/" we 
Granulated Boric Granulatcg ~s) 
Powdered Borax ‘ Powdereys<2_27 
Impalpable Acid Impalp: 1 ed 
Calcined Anhydrous*——— 

lives 


20 Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, *'.8. P. 


Is a new form of Boric Acid which will dissolve more 
readily than any form hitherto introduced. The 
granules being porous dissolve almost instantly 
making a solution in the shortest time possible. 


SAMPLES GRATIS 


Refined and Crude Sulphur In all its forms 





Pacific Coast Borax Company 
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What Does the Business Record of 1925 Foreshow? 


In its direct application, the business 
record of 1925 is one of unprecedented vol- 
ume in production and distribution and of 
satisfactory, albeit somewhat lesser propor- 
Industry settled down to 
steady production, with a careful eye ever 
on the demands of consumption. Com- 
merce, without any general tendency toward 
over-saturation of markets, speeded up to 
such an extent as to afford opportunity for 
a gratifying, healthy expansion in manufac- 
turing. 


tioned, profits. 


In the early months of the year, there 
was some complaint—and in a few lines it 
persisted until the close of the period—of a 
lack, or an inadequacy, of profit. But, the 
financial reports of typical corporations, 
even in the complaining lines, indicated that 
the average net return was good. 
there was, as had been common for several 
years, an early tendency toward over-pro- 
duction. But, this did not anywhere develop 
to an alarming extent, and the leading in- 
dustries did not hesitate to adopt a program 
of curtailment when the soundness of their 
statistical position showed signs of weak- 
ening. 

It was natural, therefore, that the out- 
standing characteristics of business over 
1925 were stability of prices and a lack of 
intermittent peaks and hollows in produc- 
tion and distribution. 


Likewise, 


These characteristics 
became more pronounced as the months 
went by, and the year closed with the busi- 
ness situation generally more brightly prom- 
ising than had been the case a year earlier. 
the fulfillment of this promise may rea- 
sonably be expected ; although there exists 
a necessity for caution with respect to a few 
tendencies which have been the outgrowth 
of the 1925 combination of increasing ac- 
tivities and an abundance of money at low 
rates. 

Specific instances of the expansion last 
year in industrial operations are found in 
building, which far exceeded in volume the 
generous expectations voiced at the begin- 
ning of the year; in the automotive in- 
dustry, which gained eleven points over 
1924; in lumber, with a gain of two points; 
in iron and steel, where the increase was 
six points; in textiles, gaining two points; 
and in leather, with a gain of one point. 
The gains in the textile and leather indus- 
tries carry a greater significance than the 
low proportions indicate; because these in- 
dustries had just previously experienced 
several years of marked depression. For in- 
dustry as a whole, consumption of electric 
power indicated an increase of 14 percent 
over 1924 operations. Records of industrial 
consumption of coal do not bear out this 
increase, but when the necessary allowance 
is made for the voluntary turning to oil as 
an industrial fuel, and the further turning 
from coal to coke, which was necessitated 
by the anthracite strike, the consumption of 
electric power is proved to be the more 
reliable criterion. Manufacturing activity 
is, also, quite clearly recorded in the fact 
that stocks of raw materials gained twenty- 


one points over 1924, while manufactured 
stocks went up eighteen points. It is sig- 
nificant of the improvement in living con- 
ditions that stocks of raw foodstuffs dropped 
thirty-four points below the 1924 level, and 
stocks of manufactured foodstuffs went 
down five points. 

Prices were higher in 1925 than they had 
been in 1924. Dun’s index showed a gain 
from 197.993 to 198.456. The Fisher index 
was 159.2, in comparison with 149.3 for 
1924, and 158 for 1923. The Department 
of Labor records show a decline-at the 
end of the year, with 157 for December 
1924, and 156.2 at the close of 1925. The 
government figures for foods, however, 
show an average of 157.4 for 1925, against 
145.9 for 1924, with the December, 1925, 
average 165.5 against 151.5. The Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter average of prices in 
the chemical, oil, and related industries was 
8.6 percent higher at the close of 1925 than 
it had been a year earlier. Wages increased 
during 1925, the average rate per hour be- 
ing ten points above the 1924 mark. Wages, 
in fact, reached their highest point m the 
history of the United States, standing (on 
the basis of an employment hour) 138 per- 
cent above the level of 1913, in comparison 
with living costs 74 percent higher than 
before the war. This comparison offers a 
plain reason for the enormous volume of 
purchases made during the past year. 


Individual market records in the fields 
covered by the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter show the following comparisons of 
average prices at the end of 1925, based 


on the closing prices in 1924: Industrial © 


chemicals, 1.1 percent higher; dyestuffs and 
tanstuffs, 6.8 percent lower; coal-tar prod- 
ucts, 6.7 percent higher; drugs and fine 
chemicals, 2.5 percent higher; gums and 
waxes (including shellac), 10.9 percent 
higher; flaxseed and linseed oil, 17.8 per- 
cent lower; paint and varnish materials, 3 
percent lower; animal, vegetable, and fish 
oils, 0.8 percent lower; naval stores, 55.8 
percent higher; cottonseed, cottonseed 
meal, and cottonseed oil, 12.7 percent lower ; 
fertilizer materials, 4.6 percent higher; bo- 
tanical drugs, 9.2 percent higher; essential 
oils, 49.8 percent higher; crude and refined 
petroleum, 21.3 percent higher. 

Study of the business records of 1925, 
with a view of basing thereon a forecast 
of the ensuing year, bfings out a number 
of points deserving careful attention. 
Freight traffic, for example, increased 5.4 
percent over 1924 and set a new high record, 
passing that of 1923 by 2.7 percent. The 
railroads earned about $150,008000 more, 
net, in 1925 than in 1924, in the face of in- 
creasing competition from motor trucks in 
the hauling of freight and from the newer 
development of passenger carrying by motor 
bus lines. The railroads added not a little 
to the support which enabled the iron and 
steel industry to expand during 1925. The 
automotive industry is also a large buyer 
of iron and steel. But, the freight truck 
and the passenger bus do not need rails. As 
they develop as competitors of the railroads, 
therefore, the volume of iron and steel con- 
sumption naturally will decrease. Develop- 
ment of motor traffic, on the other hand, 
will mean increased consumption of petro- 
leum products, certain textiles, rubber, and 
paint and varnish. There will be a shifting 


of prosperity in its division among the con- 
tributory industries, but it is probable that 
there will be a net increase in the value of 
transportation supplies. 

The United States produced more than 
45,000,000 tons of steel during 1925, a gain 
of about 300,000 tons over 1923, a record 
year. The practical capacity of the iron and 
steel industry at the close of the year was 
95,000,000 tons, almost equally divided. 
The possibility of a decreasing demand from 
transportation has been mentioned. !t is 
necessary to give some thought, also, to the 
future demand from the building industry. 
The six-billion-dollar outlay in building 
construction during the past year meant 
much to the iron and steel industry, because 
a large proportion of the construction was 
in the class of office buildings and large 
apartment blocks, in both of which struc- 
tural iron and steel work is a big factor. 
It is the belief of many observers that the 
volume of building in 1926 will fall little, 
if any, below that in 1925. But, it is gen- 
erally predicted that there will be a change 
in the nature of the buildings, an increase 
in the proportion of small houses and the 
like, in which very little iron or steel is 
used. The copper industry has had a new 
stimulus in the past year in the demand for 
radio equipment. In spite of this, curtail- 
ment of production was deemed necessary 
in 1925, but the total output was a little 
higher than that in 1924. 


The gains made in the textile industry 
last year were materially effected by the 
lower cost of cotton due to the enormous 
crop. Cotton planters got, perhaps, 3 per- 
cent less money for the larger 1925 crop, 
the average price being about 41% cents less 
per pound. What effect this will have on 
the acreage planted for the coming season 
cannot be foretold. But, the outlook from 
all angles is for another year of improve- 
ment in the textile fields. 

The financial stability of business in the 
United States is good. Money continues 
cheap, but this has not yet led to any 
alarming speculative operations. Stock 
trading reached record volumes at various 
times during 1925 and the number of shares 
traded in during the year reached the enor- 
mous total of 454,000,000, against 282,000,000 
in 1924. This, naturally, forced values up, 
and the average of thirty typical securities 
December 31 was 113.45, as compared with 
92.89 at the end of 1924, a gain of 22.1 per- 
cent. Securities in the chemical, oil, and 
related fields, closed the year at an average 
value of 80.48, a gain of 21.1 percent from 
December 31, 1924. Dun reported 21,180 
insolvencies during 1925, an increase of 565 
over 1924, but the total of liabilities in- 
volved was $105,000,000 less for 1925. 

So, it would seem that the only thing to 
be feared as business goes into another new 
year is the same possibility that has been 
warned against since reconstruction began 
about four years ago: it is necessary to 
guard against undue speed and to be ex- 
traordinarily cautious in the further liberal 
extension of credit. 

A somewhat puzzling situation has grown 
up in the business world. For some five 
years, business has been adopting more and 
more extensively a policy of restricting its 
purchases to its needs for a clearly foreseen 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Industrial Chemicals 


General Chemical Business 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


58% 
66% 
38% 
38% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole vear, 1925....... 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for first 
quarter of 1926 
Outlook for business during 1926 48% 
General condition of business.. 50% 
Relative condition, 104.1; relative price, 101.1. 


business in 
50% 


Acids 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


67% 
100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 67% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 67% 
Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 67% 
Outlook for business during 1926 67% 
General condition of business.. 73% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 


Arsenicals 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 
50% 33% 
66% 
17% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... To 17% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 66% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 3: 67% 
Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 17% 
Outlook for business during 1926 66% 17% 
General condition of business... 33% 39% 


Textile Chemicals 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


Sales in 
Sales in whole year, 1925 
C Dec. 31 Y20 


Cc ctions over fu 


1925...100% 
+2 100% 


last quarter of 


olleections at 50% 50% 
USiness 
quari 
Outlook for bu 
Genera! condition o1 


Sodas, Bleach, Ammonia 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


60% 20% 20% 
20% 


40% 
60% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole year, 1 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for first 
quarter of 60% 
Outlook for business during 1926 20% 60% 
General condition of business.. 47% 3% 


60% 
40% 
business in 


Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs 


General Dyestuffs-Tanstuffs 
Business 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


A’s Not So 
Better. good. good. 
Sales in last quarter of 1925... 88% 12% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1 
Collections over full year, 1925. 63% 
Outlook for first 
quarter of 1926 37% 37% 
Outlook for business during 1926 37% 63% 
General condition of business... 63% 33% 4% 
Relative condition, 105.9; relative price, 93.2. 


50% 
37% 
business in 


26% 


Dyestuffs and Sizes 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925...100% 

Sales in whole year, 1 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 

Collections over full year, 1925. 

Outlook for first 
quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 60% 


business in 


7207 
(o%C 


General condition of business.. 
> 


Tanning Materials 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 
67% 33% 
100% 


2207 
oaf c 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole year, 1925 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 
Collections over full year, 1925 
Outlook for business in 
quarter of 

Outlook for business during 1926 
General condition of business.. 


Coal-Tar Products 
General Coal-Tar Trade 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


29% 24% 
24% «17% 
712% = 8% 


69% 6% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 47% 

Sales in whole year, 1 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 

Collections over full year, 1925. 25° 

Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 71% 29% > 

General condition of business.. 48% 41% 11% 
Relative condition, 103.7; relative price, 106.7. 


24% 11% 


Coal-Tar Crudes 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


20% 
60% 
100% 
100% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 60% 20% 
Sales in whole year, 1925 40% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for business in 

quarter of 1926 60% 
Outlook for business during 1926 60% 


37% 


40% 
40% 


General condition of business... 60% 


Coal-Tar Intermediates 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 

As Not So 

Better. good. good. 

33% 

33% 


12% 


34% 
56% 
25% 


45% 


33% 
11% 
63% 
44% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 

Sales in whole year, 1925 

Collections at Dec, 31, 1925..... 

Collections over full year, 1925. 

Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 192 

Outlook for business during 1926 


22% 
33% 


General condition of business.. 34% 


Coal-Tar Colors 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 

Better. good. good. 
Sales in last quarter of 1 33% 
Sales in whole year, 1 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926.100% 
General condition of business... 67% 


100% 


33% 
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Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Drug and Fine Chemical Trade 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Gums, Waxes, Shellac 
Gums and Waxes Trade 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Materials 


Materials and Products 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 73% 23% 4% Sales in last quarter of 1025... 60% 33% 1% Better fa? ees 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 76% 20% 4% Sales in whole year, 1925....... 80% 7% 13% ; . 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 44% 56% os Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 36% 50% 14% Sales in last quarter of 1925... 79% 18% 3% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 40% 60% ee Collections over full year, 1925. 31% 54% 15% Sales in whole year, 1925....... 87% 10% 3% 
Outlook for business in first Outlook for business in first Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 47% 50% 3% 
muerte Of 3006. 6 csc cesceseae 63% 37% GQUAriee OF. 3008. 56 khc ds caceny 61% 31% 8% Collections over full year, 1925. 54% 43% 3% 

Outlook for business during 1926 59% 41% Outlook for business during 1926 67% 33% Outlook for business in first 
General condition of business.. 59% 40% 1% General condition of business.. 56% 34% 10% GURGCNP OE BOG s 6:4 0c cdc v0.00 74% 23% 3% 
Relative condition, 105.8; relative price, 102.5. Relative condition, 104.6; relative price, 110.9. Outlook for business during 1926 58% 35% 6% 
General condition of business.. 67% 30% 3% 


Relative condition, 106.4; relative price, 97.0. 


~ 
tkaloid Gums 
A alolds Compared with same i 
Compared with same period a year ago. Pigments 

riod a year ago. ‘ 

ee rs - As Not So Compared with same 

As Not So Better. good. good. period a year ago. 
Better. good. good. Sales in last quarter of 1925...100% “ ee As Not So 
Sales in last quarter of 1925... 75% 25% Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% ee Better. good. good. 
Sales.in whole year, 1925 50% 50% Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 50% 50% 

a 9 AFVSV ec ees eee e 7 5 we 2c j ac arter 995 GY, oO 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 25%  T5% Collections over full year, 1925. 50% 50% Sales in last quarter of 1925... 86% 14% 

. o BESVcccce wt 5 a9 z : ‘ ; s. a 4 “ — 95 ” co 

Collections over full year, 1925. 100¢ Outlook for business in first Sales in whole year, 1925....... 86% ** 14% 
: a = ’ ee 99 si Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 43% 57% 
Outlook for business in first QUsrtee GE BORG ic ode dendeeces 100% z ; ; : ab. es a 
quarter of 1926.............. 50% 50% Outlook for business during 1926 50% 50% CO, SU Tee TO, Hee. 

Outlook for business during 1926 25% 15%, General condition of business.. 75% 25% Outlook for ae in Orst 14% 
, ee , quarter BOR ish esas vere ee 72% 14% 

General condition of business.. 37% 63% , . - : . : a ee ™ 
Outlook for business during 1926 33% 67% 

General condition of business... 63% 30% 7% 


Wood Chemicals 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


r 
Waxes 
Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


43% 14% 


Dry Colors 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So Sales in last quarter of 1925... 43% 
Better. good. good. Sales in whole year, 1925....... 58% 14% 28% As Not So 
Bde Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 33% 50% 17% Better. good. good. 
Sales in last quarter of 1925... 62% 38% Collecti 3 OV ear 25. 33% 50% 7% 
? ' ollections over full year, 1925. 33% 50% 17% . : ’ ae oF : 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 0% 38% 18%  Outicck for business in frst Sales in last quarter of 1925... 83% . 17% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 88% 62% quarter of 1926 17% += 66 % 17% ee ee re rena = 2 
hint aa ig Hs nS : ss : rae? eee See 0 ollections Des, Si. 1985. <<< 45% 55% a 
Collections over full year, 4925. 12% 88% Guttsah tek te ieee ae. - ee Collectiqns at Dec. $1, 1925..... 40%  9'% 
Outlook for business in first ee 5 oe = Collections over full year, 1925. 45% 55% 
: : General condition of business... 38% 47% 15% a ae : or i a 
a a 62% 38% Outlook for business in first 
Outlook for business during 1926 62% 38% quarter of 1926..........+.-- 15% 25% ee 
‘General condition of business... 48% 50% 2% Outlook for business during 1926 67% 25% 8% 
General condition of business... 67% 32% 1% 


Solvents 


Compared with same 


Shellac 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Mixed Paints 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


porto’ & year age Sales in last quarter of 1925... 67% 33% 
As Not So Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% xe . As Not So 
Better. good. good. Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 33% 50% 17% Bett cod anal 
, Collections over full year, 1925. 383% 50% 17% — ee Oe 
Sales in last quarter of 1925... 84% % c siness i irs : , 5 
Sales in oaee mann. 100K , Boe 16% Outlook for business in first Sales in last quarter of 1925... 44% 56% ; 
oe 5 i > ’ BSVececvcee / © % y : fc 7 , 
ee ee ne ce ce aoe Bs quarter Of 1926.......+++++.: 100% Sales in whole year, 1925....... 78% 22% .«- 
ee oe va a eers 9 oo 50% Outlook for business during 1926.100% , . Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 34% 44% 12% 
ee # over sul year, 1926. 60% 40% General condition of business.. 72% 22% 6% Collections over full year, 1925. 44% 34% 12% 
Outlook for business in first ; i i i 
: : a = Outlook for business in first 
GUBEEOP Gl Theis cccstaceecone 71% 29% : . 7 of 
Outlook for business during 1926 57¢ . 43 ne ig i Relate omer “ ros - 
vus s ‘ing 1926 £ t 3% . s : ° > oF 20F 
General condition of bu in 10% 7 € Outlook for business during 1926 56% % 13% 
¥ € : I yuSiness.. 2 t 3% cas . ° 2 oF , 1, 
ove one on General condition of business.. 56% 38% 6% 


Pharmaceuticals 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


Flaxseed and Linseed Oil 
All Branches of Trade 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Pyroxylin Lacquers 
Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. Better. good. good. 
Sales in last quarter of 1925... 14% P 86% 

Sales in last quarter of 1925... 75% 25% = Sales in whole year, 1925....... 43% 14% 43% Sales in last quarter of 1925...100% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 43% 57% .. Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% ... . 
Collections at Dec, 31, 1925..... 50% 50% Collections over full year, 1925. 43% 57% Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 60% 40% ° 
Collections over full year, 1925. 75% 25% Outlook for business in first Collections over full year, 1925. 60% 40% =.- 
Outlook for business in first quarter Of 1926......cesesess 58% 28% 14% Outlook for business in first 

RAR 62% 38% Outlook for business during 1926 58% 28% 14% quarter of 1926...... conmate . 80% 20% .- 
Outlook for business during 1926 75% 25% General condition of business... 42% 31% 27% Outlook for business during 1926 70% 30% =.-.- 
General condition of business... 73% 27% Relative condition, 101.5; relative price, 82.2. General condition of business.. 78% 22% .- 
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Miscellaneous Oils 


Trade in All Oils 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 69% a° 31% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 61% 31% 8% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 39% 61% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 46% 54% 
Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 69% 31% 
Outlook for business during 1926 61% 31% 
General condition of business... 57% 35% 8% 

Relative condition, 104.9; relative price, 99.2. 


Vegetable Oils 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


20% 

Sales in whole year, 1 

Collections at Dec. 31, 

Collections over full year, 1925. 40% 

Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 
Outlook for business during 1926 60% 
General condition of business... 63% 


Fish Oils 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 
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Naval Stores 


General Naval Stores 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 

Better. good. good. 
Sales in last quarter of 1 17% 33% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 7 33% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... t 
Collections over full year, 1925 
Outlook for business in 
quarter of 1926 16% 
Outlook for business during 1926 33% 67% 
General condition of business... 44% 50% 6% 
Relative condition, 103.8; relative price, 155.8. 


Rosin 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 34% 33% 33% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 33% 67% 
Collections over full year, 1! 100% 
Outlook for business in 

quarter of 192 C 33% 
Outlook for business during 1926 33% 67% 
General condition of business.. 44% 50% 


Turpentine 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 67% = 33% 
Sales in whole year, 1925 339 67% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 39 67% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 100% 
Outlook for business in first 


Fertilizer Materials 


Fertilizer Materials Trade 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 50% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 63% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 192: 
Collections over full year, 1925. 63% 
Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 
Outlook for business during 1926 
General condition of business.. 44% 
Relative condition, 103.9; relative price, 104.6. 


990 
“ae 


Ammoniates 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole year, 1925 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 
General condition of business... 


Potashes 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


100% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 60% 

Sales in whole year, 1925 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 

Collections over full year, 1925. 60% 

Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 60% 


40% 
40% 
60% 
40% 


40% 
40% 


quarter of 1926 100% 
Outlook for business during 1926 33% 
General condition of business... 44% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 

Sales in whole year, 1925 

Collections at Dee. 31, 1925 

Collections over full year, 1925. 

Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business durfhg 1926 


100% 
100° 


100% 


100% 


100% 


General condition of business... 57% 36% 


Animal Oils and Fats 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 7% a 33% 
Sales in whole year, q 33% 33% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 25 33% 67% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 33% 67% 
Outlook for business in 

quarter of 
Outlook for business during 1926 67% 
General condition of business... 51% 


Botanicals 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sale 5 ; as mac caicet 
Sales in last q ‘ y4 67% 33° 
S s j } , ) 72 , 
Sales in who ‘ . 67% 11% 
ee 
7 


Collections 37% 
Collection ver f yeu $25. 638% 25% 
ok fi 
quarter of 26.. 56% 44% 
Outlook for | ime during 1926 56% 44% 
62 32% 6% 


General condition ot Isiness.. 62% 2% t 
Relative condition, 105.6; relative price, 109.2. 


Cottonseed Cake, Meal and 
Oil 
All Branches of Trade 


Compared with same 


period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 60% 20% 20% 

Sales in whole year, 1 40% 20% 

Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 40% 40% 20% 

Collections over full year, 1925. 60% 40% 

Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 40% 40% 20% 


60% 20% 


General condition of business... 43% 40% 17% 
Relative condition, 102.6; relative price, 87.3. 


Botanical Drugs 


Domestic Botanicals 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 50% 50% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 50% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 50% 50% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 50% 25% 
Outlook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 50% 50% 
Outlook for business during 1926 50% 50% 
General condition of business... 50% 38% 


General condition of business... .. 100% 


Phosphates 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 
Sales in whole year, 1925 

Collections at Dec, 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outiook for business in first 

quarter of 1926 

Outlook for business during 1926 33% 
General condition of business... 50% 


Imported Botanicals 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 80% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 80% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for business in first 
quarter of 1926 60% 
Outlook for business during 1926 60% 
General condition of business... 72% 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


All Essential Oils 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


35% 
10% 
18% 
10% 


10% 
35% 
64% 


73% 


55% 

Sales in whole year, 1 
Collections at Dec, 31, 1925..... 
Collections over full year, 1925. 
Outlook for business in first 

oe a eee 64% 26% 
Outlook for business during 1926 55% 45% . 
General condition of business... 44% 42% 14% 

Relative condition, 103.0; relative price, 149.8. 


10% 


Petroleum Industry 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 
Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925...100% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 75% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 75% 
Outlook for business in first 
quarter Of 1926... ..cccsecees 100% 
Outlook for business during 1926.100% 
General condition of business... 92% 8% 
Relative condition, 109.2; relative price, 121.3. 


Essential Oils 


Domestic Essential Oils 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925... 


33% 
17% 
33% 
16% 


50% 


50% 


17% 
33% 
50% 


67% 


Sales in whole year, 1925 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 17% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 17% 
Outlook for business in first 
GQUAPEOE GE AGES i. <siisccdecven 50% 33% 
Outlook for business during 1926 50% 50% 
General condition of business.. 40% 2% 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Crude Petroleum 
Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


-100% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 100% 


Sales in last quarter of 1925.. 


Collections over full year, 1925.100% 
Outlook for business in first 
anrter Of I9BR 6s 66s is.ccans 100% 


Outlook for business during 1926.100% 
General condition of business. .100% 
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Imported Essential Oils 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1 40% 
40% 


80% 


Sales in whole year, 1925....... 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 2 
Collections over full year, 1925. 2 80% 
Outlook for business in first 
GUMPter Of IGTG ii 6.ck 6 ctiiccvse 
Outlook for business during 1926 60% 


50&% 


20% 
40% 
General condition of business. . 


Refined Petroleum 


Compared with same 
period a year ago. 


As Not So 


Better. good. good. 


Sales in last quarter of 1925...100% 
Sales in whole year, 1925....... 100% 
Collections at Dec. 31, 1925..... 50% 50% 
Collections over full year, 1925. 50% 50% 
Outlook for business in first 
CUaster GE IASG 6 cscs veces 100% 
Outlook for business during 1926.100% 
84% 


General condition of business.. 16% 


Summary of Fourteen Major Market Groups 


Sales in last quarter of 1925...... 
Sales in whole year, 1925........ 


Collections at December 31, 1925. 


Collections over full year, 1925... 


Compared with same period a year ago 


Better. 


62 percent 
69 percent 
42 percent 


44 percent 


Outlook for business in first quarter of 


Outlook for business during 1926..... 


General condition of business........ 


60 percent 
55 percent 


55 percent 


Relative condition, 104.6; relative price, 108.6. 


36 percent 


As Good. Not So Good. 


19 percent 19 percent 
19 percent 12 percent 
53 percent 5 percent 
52 percent 4 percent 
33 percent 7 percent 
41 percent 4 percent 


9 percent 


What Does the Business Record of 1925 Foreshow? 


period of the future. Long-term future 
commitments have become the exception 
rather than the rule. And this practice, it 
is quite generally admitted, has played a 
large part in the steady progress of trade. 
It is difficult, therefore, to understand why 
a wholly different policy of selling is rapidly 
gaining in popularity. Selling into the dis- 
tant future by means of deferred payment, 
or instalment, plans is not consistent with 
buying for only close-at-hand needs. One 


(Continued from page 3) 


of the most momentous questions that face 
business today is whether these diametric- 
ally opposed practices will succeed in sim- 
ultaneous application. 

The high degree of general prosperity has 
minimized the possibility of loss in the 
extension of instalment credit. But, the 
practice is a borrowing against an unknown 
future, and is estimated to have laid a lien 
of some three and one-half billion dollars 
on 1926 business. This is no slight weight 


for industry and commerce to carry. It is 
very likely, however, that this very dis- 
counting of the potential volume of trade 
in the present year will exert a beneficent 
steadying influence. Such an_ influence, 
whatever may bring it into play, is all 
that business needs to be assured of another 
year of prosperity. Industry and commerce 
are fundamentally sound—they never were 
in better shape. They have a most fertile 
held of operation. But they must go slow. 
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Trade Leaders Discuss Business Conditions 


Executives of National Organizations in the Chemical, Dyestuffs, Drug, Paint, Oil, 
Fertilizer, and Related Industries Give Their Opinions for the 


Elon H. Hooker 


(Hooker Electrochemical Company) 
President, Manufacturing Chemists 
Association of the United States. 


The recession of industry in general 
immediately after the war was not 
followed in the chemical field, which 
held on well for a year or two after 
a slackening seemed due in it also. 
This situation built up in some quar- 
ters a false confidence which made 
the drop seem more serious when it 
inevitably came. Naturally, in the 
eternal justice of things, the chem- 
ical industry has lagged behind in its 
recovery and has called upon its lead- 
ers for the exercise of supreme pa- 
tience in awaiting the slow building 
up of their markets, while they them- 
selves were compelled to behold the 
world of general industry apparently 
in full swing to top production. But, 
after all, 6 percent annual increase in 
heavy chemical consumption in two 
years means 60 percent total. This 
would approximate our building ex- 
tensions in the war; and so, about 
this time, we are due to begin to see 
consumption overtake production. 

This seems now to be happening, 
and has been in progress for about a 
year. The outlook for 1926 would 
appear to promise a normal output 
for our plants at fair prices and a 
modest but suitable return to the in- 
dustry. 

In the fields of physical chemistry 
and the application of hydraulic power 
to industrial chemistry, the shadowy 
borderline between pure and applied 
science is opening up most interesting 
and everchanging developments. The 
high-pressure processes, the produc- 
tion of nitrogen from air by the va- 
rious modifications of the Haber proc- 
ess, the newer developments in the 
production of phosphoric acid—all 
promise progress of great value in 
making America self-sufficient. They 
also will have an important role in 
aiding in the solution of our agricul- 
tural problem. 

In a forecast which the editor of 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter in- 
vited me to make last year I ventured 
to suggest to the chemical industry 
of this country the responsibility 
which industry in this country shares 
with agriculture, and I pointed out 
ithen that sooner or later industry 
would have to bear its share in put- 
ting agriculture on its feet and re- 
storing the farmer to his essential 
place in our economic structure. This 
suggestion has borne fruit, and al- 
ready movements in that direction are 
underway. , 

This agricultural problem of the 
United States is more serious to the 
welfare to the country as a whole than 
Wwe sometimes stop to consider, and I 
again urge the leaders in the chem- 
ical industry to be aware of this fact 
constantly, and to familiarize them- 
selves with the underlying difficulties 
which have beset agriculture. After 
all, agriculture is a basic industry, 
indeed, in some respects the most fun- 
damental industry in this or any other 
country. Its ills inevitably come to 
be general and must sooner or later 
affect industry. The industrialist who 
understands the agricultural problem, 
who studies the plans and proposals 
for its relief, not only is doing that 
industry a service, but also his own 
an equal service. He is also famil- 
iarizing himself with one of the most 
fascinating and difficult of problems. 
The two great fields of American pro- 
ductive activity, agriculture and gen- 
eral industry, are inseparably linked 
together for good or for ill, and the 
man, or group of men, who can pre- 
sent a plan or a proposal which will 
solve this problem will merit the 
thanks of the whole nation. 

Our dye situation is rapidly moving 
abreast of the world and coming into 
its own. Hints of manufacturing diffi- 
culties in the foreign, and especially 
in the German, chemical fields have 
made themselves heard, and there is 
talk of high the formation of 
cartels to meet these advances, the 
need of additional capital, and so on. 
It must be our aim, it seems to me, 
to discourage the use of American 
money abroad to capitalize or aid the 
foreign chemical industry and thereby 
build competition for ourselves, 
whose plants cannot meet costs of 
foreign production, no matter what may 
be the present cry from those parts 
of the manufacturing world. 


costs, 


the 


Information of Readers of the Reporter 


Charles H. Herty 


President, Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The outstanding feature of the syn- 
thetic organic chemical industry for 
1925 was the continued expansion 
along the lines of synthetics of non- 
coal-tar origin. Many new products, 
hitherto laboratory curiosities, have 
now become available in commercial 
quantities, and the activity in this 
field brings home the conviction that 
we are just on the threshold of a new 
period of intense development. 


Perhaps the best index of this trend 
is the number of domestic patents 
constantly being issued covering prod- 
ucts in this field. 


This development 
however, any let-up 
expansion of coal-tar chemicals. New 
dyes continue to be frequently an- 
nounced, and expansion of aromatic 
products is going steadily ahead. 

Since the lowering of the tariff in 
September, 1924, there has been an 
increase of some 60 percent in quan- 
tity of dyes imported. This, of course, 
put up to the industry a serious prob- 
lem which is being very earnestly 
considered. 

The industry has co-operated with 
government counsel in gaining from 
the custom courts clear-cut interpre- 
tations of the several clauses of the 
tariff act and favorable construction 
of the Treasury Department regula- 
tions. This work has furnished most 
striking evidence of the value of co- 
operative effort. 

The increase in the general indus- 
trial activity of the nation in recent 
months reflected itself quickly in this 
industry, and all indications point to 
a satisfactory year ahead. 


does not mean, 
in the continued 


Ernest T. Trigg 
(John Lucas & Co., Inc.) 


President, Agricultural Insecticide and 
Fungicide Manufacturers Association 


I consider the outlook in the insecti- 
cide and fungicide industry for 1926 
is encouraging. 

It is, of course, too early to know yet 
the extent of the infestation which may 
develop in certain important fields, and 
I am basing my optimistic view for the 
year on the broader ground that con- 
sumers of these products generally are 
coming to appreciate more and more 
the necessity of precautionary meas- 
ures, 

It is my feeling that there is much 
work yet to be done by insecticide 
manufacturers, in cooperation with va- 
rious technical bodies and individuals, 
official and otherwise, looking toward 
the further control of insect life; and 
that as this further work develops it 
will mean better and bigger crops for 
the farmer, and at the same time an 
increased and more diversified volume 
of business for the industry. 


B. K. Hotchkiss 


(Hooker Electrochemical Company) 
President, Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry. 


On the selling side, the American 
chemical industry, both heavy and fine 
divisions, was notably active in 1925, 
and it was successful. The business 
done among domestic consumers was 
of record volume, and marked gains 
were made in sales of many lines into 
foreign markets. Distribution has 
worked to keep pace with increasing 
production through the development of 
new markets. Constant study of con- 
sumers’ needs has made competition 
earnest and stabilizing. 

The chemical salesmen’s association 
has striven to cultivate a healthy spirit 
of rivalry by affording its members 
technical knowledge of the products 
which they have to sell. It has offered 
a series of college lectures on chemicals 
and their industrial application. It nas 
provided talks at its meetings, by au- 
thorities, on the possibilities for expan- 
sion in connection with the service of 
menufacturing chemistry in practically 
every important productive field. The 
results have been gratifying. 

Chemical salesmen see equal oppor- 
tunity ahead in 1926. And because they 


believe that manufacturers will not be 
misled into excesses of production, by 
every appearance of consuming interest, 
they expect this year to be still better 
than was the last. 


Edward S. Johnson 
(Jas. G. Johnson & Co., Inc.) 
President, Textile Color Card 


Association 


It is generally conceded that the 
present era of good business will con- 
tinue through the first half of 1926. 

For a good many months to come 
the American people will buy both 
necessities and luxuries in a liberal 
manner, provided they need the for- 
mer and are attracted by the latter. 
Therefore, it behooves the producers 
of luxuries to style their wares so ef- 
fectively that they keep open the purse 
strings of the public. 


Louis A. Olney 


(Lowell Textile School) 
President, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists is just enter- 
ing upon its fifth year. During the 
short time it has been in existence, 
much has been accomplished through 
its endeavors to increase the knowl- 
edge of the application of dyes and 
chemicals in the textile industry, and 
also the establishment of various 
channels through the interchange of 
professional knowledge among its 
members has been increased. 

The most important work of the as- 
sociation has been that of its research 
committee, which has accomplished 
much in the way of establishing 
standard methods of dye testing. This 
committee has cooperated in many 
ways with various other organizations 
of the country, and is making every 
effort to assist in the establishment of 
recognized standards of dye fastness, 
a consideration which has of recent 
years become of such importance. 

One of the most tangible results of 
the work of our association is the pub- 
lication of our 1925 year book, which 
contains the standard methods of de- 
termining fastness of dyestuffs on 
fibers, as far as they have been for- 
mulated during the past three years, 
and also a tabulated list of American- 
made dyes with the Colour Index and 
Schultz numbers as far as they are 
known. 

The association has already grown 
to a membership of nearly 900, with 
five well established local sections, 
with headquarters in Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, Philadelphia, with 
a more recently formed section in the 
South. 


Robert W. Griffith 


President, National Association of 
Tanning Extract Manufacturers 


The manufacture of domestic tanning 
extracts is now chiefly devoted to the 
production of chestnut wood extract; 
hemlock bark, and chestnut oak bark 
extracts are relatively small items. 

The tanning extract industry is sub- 
sidiary to the tanning industry and as 
this latter industry has suffered se- 
vere depression during the last four 
years, the extract industry has also 
been extremely dull during the same 
period, and profitable operation has 
been unattainable, and many extract 
plants have suspended operation. 

The bulk of domestic tanning ex- 
tracts is consumed in the United 
States and Canada, there being little 
export business to European and other 
countries. The chestnut wood extract 
production in France and Italy is 
about equal to the whole European de- 
mand. It is, therefore, very evident 
that the fortunes of the American tan- 
ning extract industry are bound up 
with those of the American tanning 
industry. 

The surplus stocks of sole leather 
carried over from war days have pre- 
vented resumption of a normal pro- 
duction of this class of leather, and it 
is the production of this type of leather 
which consumes the bulk of domestic 
tanning extracts. 


The export of American sole leather 
was substantial in prewar days and 
reached enormous figures during the 
war, but since the economic collapse 
in Europe, this export business has 
faded almost entirely away. 


During 1925 a very substantial reduc. 
tion in the stocks of leather has taken 
place, and while the production of 
leather is not restored to normal ac- 
tivity, the American tanning indus- 
try is fundamentally sound and with 
better prospects developing for the 
export of American leather and leather 
goods, the outlook for 1926 is more en- 
couraging to the tanner than it has 
been for some time past. 


The American leather industry is 
thoroughly progressive and modern in 
its technical processes. In spite of a 
difficult economic situation the indus- 
try about a year ago established and 
endowed one of the most modern re- 
search laboratories in the world for 
the scientific study of the complex 
problems of leather production, at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

The American leather industry and 
its ally, the tanning extract industry, 
are basic and essential industries to 
the comfort and well-being of the 
American people and have served the 
nation well in a great emergency. They 
commend their slogan to the thought- 
ful consideration of the people: “Noth- 
ing takes the place of leather.” 


J. S. Rogers 


President, American Leather Chemists 
Association 


The prospects for the leather indus- 
try in 1926 seem good. Since the over- 
production period which followed the 
world war, there have been several 
agencies at work, which have been of 
marked benefit to the industry. 

The statistical survey, which the 
Tanners’ Council has caused to be 
made, has brought before the tanning 
industry a specific knowledge of the 
over-production and has made it pos- 
sible for tanners to curtail in those 
lines where over-production existed or 
where the surplus stocks were too 
great. 

The building of the new Leather Re- 
search Laboratory by the Tanners’ 
Council has provided a most ade- 
quately equipped home for the Depart- 
ment of Leather Research at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The results 
which have already been obtained by 
this laboratory have shown the wis- 
dom exercised by the Tanners’ Council. 

Fundamental knowledge which can 
be directly applied to tanning proc- 
esses, thus making them more efficient, 
is being published. Better co-operation 
in the industry is everywhere in evi- 
dence. There appear on many sides in- 
dications of sounder conditions, and it 
is reasonable to expect that during 1926 
there should be a steady, healthy im- 
provement throughout the entire 
leather industry. 


Fred A. Hoyt 


(Frederick Disinfectant Company) 
President, Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers Association 


There are several reasons for an op- 
timistic feeling in the industry covered 
by the manufacturers of household in- 
secticides and disinfectants. 

General prosperity will continue 
through another year from present in- 
dications, accord’ng to the statements 
ot most of the financial! experts, with a 
word of warning here and there for 
some lines. 

The ever-increasing realization by 
the public that sanitation is more of 
an investment than an expense; that 
money spent for preparations to pre- 
vent the spread of disease germs and 
for ridding premises of insects that 
may be carriers of disease germs, is a 
form of insurance—as the layman be- 
comes more familiar with these mat- 
ters the more precautions he will take 
to protect his family or employees. 

This young industry is hardly out 
of its swaddling cloth, with many op- 
portunities for a steady growth for 
many years regardless of any slack- 
ening of prosperity in other industries. 

This industry has its national asso- 
ciation which meets twice a year. It 
is composed of the leading manufac- 
turers and distributors in the United 
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States and Canada. With a construc- 
tive program, standards are being ele- 
vated in both making and marketing 
the various products. Standard speci- 
fications for both crude and 4nished 
materials are being drawn to insure 
greater reliability of these products to 
the consumer. A friendly co-operation 
is maintained with the Insecticide and 
Fungicide Board in Washington. 


With the activity of these agencies 
the unscrupulous and ‘the inexperi- 
enced manufacturer is gradually with- 
drawing from the industry, which in 
turn is creating increased confidence 
in the use of these products. 


All companies connected with this 
industry report good business for last 
year with a bright outlook for this. 
There are few disturbing legislative 
matters in sight, and tariff reforms are 
looked for on one or two items now 
causing some confusion. Prices of a 
few crude materials have advanced 
which in turn will cause slight ad- 
vances in finished products. 


“The wise protect; the unwise ne- 
glect.” 


H. R. King 


(McLaughlin Gormley King Company) 


President, National Crude Drug Mer- 
chants and Millers Association 


The crude drug industry experienced 
a satisfactory year (taking everything 
into consideration) during 1925. It 
was mainly a year of adjustment, al- 
though a year of progress as well. The 
close of 1925 finds the crude drug in- 
dustry in far better position, not only 
to serve the users of crude drugs in 
this country to better advantage, but 
also to take its place among the indus- 
tries in this country. There have been 
two or three factors which have in- 
creased the efficiency of the trade and 
have made for a more stabilized indus- 
try. 

First and foremost is the develop- 
ment of a better intercompetitive feel- 
ing and the formation of an organiza- 
tion representative of the trade itself. 
It is very obvious that in the past the 
crude drug business has been more or 
less haphazard and ill-organized. Steps 
have been taken during 1925 which 
not only tend to eliminate many com- 
petitive abuses, but which create a 
better competitive feeling. The or- 
ganization formed for this work is 
comparable to such organizations in 
other lines of business and has as its 
purpose the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems. 

The second phase of the change in 
the crude drug industry is the nar- 
rowing of the field and the concentrat- 
ing thereby of the strength for some 
time that the crude drug industry was 
overstocked; in other words, that 
there were too many of us trying to 
obtain what business there was. The 
field has now narrowed down to fewer 
competitors and, consequently, a 
sounder basis both for the purchaser 
of the crude drugs and the seller. 


A third phase of development during 
1925 is the absolute establishment of 
New York as the crude drug mart of 
the world. Events have been pointing 
this way for the past three or four 
years as this market has gradually 
superseded London. It is safe to say 
that this is now the concentration 
point of crude drug shippers all over 
the world and can, therefore, be called 
the eventual market where goods may 
he properly bought and sold by users of 
crude drug material throughout this 
country. 

All in all, considering the present 
state of all lines of business, the out- 
look for the future is optimistic. It 
has been many years since the crude 
drug merchants here in New York 
started a new year with such oppor- 
tunities. The writer believes that he 
voices the opinion of all dealers and 
users of crude drugs in saying that 
the year 1926 should be a mutually 
profitable one for all of us. 


S. R. Light 


(Upjohn Company) 
President, American Drug 
Manufacturers Association 


The year 1925 showed a very satis- 
factory condition for the members of 
the American Drug Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. While there was no unusual 
trade activity such as accompanies 
times of severe epidemics of nation- 
wide character, there was, however, 
a steady and increasing volume of busi- 
ness which by the end of the year met 
normal expectations. 

For the year 1926 there is every pros- 
pect that this will continue. General 
business conditions are sound, and, as 
there has been no disposition to ac- 
cumulate stocks by the retailer, there is 
every reason to believe that produc- 
tion and sales for this year will pass 
those of 1925. If there should be some 
condition requiring unusual use of me- 
dicinal agents, the manufacturing fa- 
cilities will be found adequate to meet 
the emergency. 


With stable market and merchandis- 
ing conditions we can look forward 
with confidence to the year 1926. 


W. E. Greiner 


(Greiner-Kelly Drug Company) 
President, National Wholesale 
Druggists Association 


The drug trade enters the new year 
under the most advantageous condi- 
tions in many years. The Christmas 
trade in drug store merchandise was 
far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions; railroad and bank earnings the 
largest in history; and farm products 
as a whole are bringing good returns 
on ever-increasing land values. 


Building is going along at the same 
top speed which broke all records dur- 
ing the past year. Our prosperity seems 
destined to be with us for some time 
and is spreading beyond our borders, 
reaching cut over Europe, which is now 
rapidly convalescing. 

January business should be the 
largest in history of drug store mer- 
chandise, owing to nearly all merchants 
allowing their stock to reach the lowest 
ebb prior to taking annual inventory. 
This applies to both wholesalers and 
retailers. Wholesalers are optimistic 
over the flattering prospects for this 
year. Retailers of drug store merchan- 
dise are fast becoming better mer- 
chants and at least 75 percent are in 
position to discount their bills. 


J. H. Foy 


(Maltbie Chemical Company) 
President, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association 


I think I am safe in saying that the 
members of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers Association closed 
a generally prosperous year December 
31, 1925. We were unusually free from 
disturbing influences, such as violent 
fluctuations in the cost of crude ma- 
terials, adverse legislation, unfair com- 
petition, and the various causes of un- 
settled conditions which stand in the 
way of prosperity and natural expan- 
sion. We look back with much satis- 
faction over the year’s record. There 
were no periods of depression and in- 
activity and no times of excessive de- 
mands. It is seldom that we experi- 
ence such uniformly good _§ sailing 
weather. 


And we begin the new voyage in 
1926 under much the same favorable 
auspices. Business conditions look 
sound and good. Our members, gen- 
erally, are looking forward with much 
optimism to the coming year, and in 
the main are preparing for an in- 
creased volume of trade. New labora- 
tories are in the building, and enlarged 
sales forces are being planned. Price 
conditions are on a fairly stable foun- 
dation, and although not so remuner- 
ative as the hazards and technicalities 
of the industry warrant, they are much 
improved over former years. Much 
dead wood has been deleted from our 
catalogs, and a general overhauling 
and standardization has been going on 
for some time, which is effecting many 
economies in our operating expenses. 


There are a number of legislative 
bills pending in the national Congress, 
which we are watching with consid- 
erable interest but with little appre- 
hension. The proposed change in the 
excise tax on alcohol is causing little 
concern with most of our members, 
they believing that we will not be se- 
riously affected one way or the other, 
We are in favor of a better standard 
resale price practice and will support 
proper legislation to effect it, believ- 
ing the principle to be sound econom- 
ically. We endorse the Wadsworth- 
Williams bill designed to make the 
Federal Trade Commission more ef- 
fective, just and economical. We are 
opposed, in principle, to Federal legis- 
lation taking control from the several 
States over such purely local matters 
as medical treatment, education and so 
on. But, these and other measures, 
including the whole subject of prohibi- 
tion, have been under discussion so 
long that any probable changes affect- 
ing our industry adversely during the 
coming year have been largely or com- 
pletely discounted. 


I. Robert Blackburn 


(Blackburn Products Company) 
President, United Medicine Manufac- 


turers of America 


The prospects for volume of busi- 
ness and profits appear very promising 
to the proprietary or ready-packaged 
medicine industry with which are al- 
lied the wholesale and retail drug in- 
terests. Not since 1918 have prospects 
been better. Somewhat unsettled con- 
dition has existed in this field. Dur- 
ing the past five years because of 
gross and inconsiderate price-cutting 
on the part of both jobbers and dealers. 
Agitation against this murderous busi- 
ness policy, concerted to a great de- 


gree during 1925, has so far resulted 
in some cessation of the practice of 
price-cutting in some quarters, and 
this will likely tend to aid advance- 
ment of the allied drug industries. 


Manufacturers of proprietaries, job- 
bers, and dealers are strongly united 
and determined to demand of the pres- 
ent Congress a fair, equitable price- 
maintainance law, and the prospects 
of the passage of such a law were 
never better. 

All in all, the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, the proposed reduction of Federal 
taxes, the progress toward peace in 
Europe, the general steady and in- 
creasing employment of labor, pres- 
age continued buying by the public of 
all things termed necessities, among 
which the ready-packaged medicine 
stands well up on the list. 


Fred S. Rogers 


(McMonagle & Rogers) 

President, Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Association of the United 
States. 


Were it not for the increasing inter- 
ference and _ ill-considered alcoholic 
regulation by the prohibition authori- 
ties, which seriously affect and even 
threaten the industry, flavoring extract 
manufacturers would view the coming 
year with optimism. 

With vanilla beans approaching 
nearer the normal figures, nearly all 
other raw materials steady, and the 
proposed abatement in part of the war 
tax on alcohol, costs should reach a 
level permitting reasonable selling 
margin. 

Credits are better than a year ago. 
Dealers’ stocks are generally lower. 
And prospects are bright from a sell- 
ing viewpoint. 


Northam Warren 
(Northam Warren Corporation) 
President, American Manufacturers of 


Toilet Articles. 


I am glad to be able to report for the 
American Manufacturers of Toilet Ar- 
ticles that the past year has been one 
of marked prosperity which shows 
every sign of continuing in 1926. The 
members of our association have un- 
doubtedly held their own against for- 
eign competition, and many of them 
have made substantial progress in in- 
troducing their merchandise in foreign 
markets. In fact, there does not appear 
to be any export country in which 
American toilet articles cannot be suc- 
cessfully sold; while, in the United 
States, their consumption shows a 
steady increase. 

During the past year the American 
Manufacturers of Toilet Articles has 
obtained valuable results in promoting 
the general welfare of the industry. An 
outstanding accomplishment was the 
defeat of the Cramton bill, which pre- 
vented the turning over of the alcohol 
using industries to an organization 
under control of petty politicians and 
fanatics. In the reorganization of the 
prohibition unit, the association has 
rendered useful assistance and co- 
operation to the government, and 
through its membership in the Alcohol 
Trades Advisory Committee, has as- 
sisted in devising regulations of great 
value to legitimate alcohol users. At 
the present time there is an excellent 
prospect that the tax on non-beverage 
alcohol, due in part to the work of our 
association, will be repealed, and our 
association is also active in the present 
movement to obtain the enactment of 
a measure legalizing price maintenance 
contracts between manufacturers and 
their distributors. 

These are only a few of the many 
encouraging conditions under which our 
industry opens the new year, and which 
justify us in expecting continued pros- 
perity. 


R. B. Robinette 


(Tropical Paint & Oil Company) 
President, National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association 


Taken as a whole, the year has 
just closed has been quite a remark- 
able one in many respects. Prices 
have remained quite stable throughout 
the year, and consumption has been 
unusually good. The volume of busi- 
ness done has been very large, and in 
many industries, all previous records 
for volume have been broken, and 
while profits have not been unusually 
large, they appear to have been, on 
the whole, quite satisfactory. 

I am sure that the past year has been 
a very satisfactory one for our indus- 
try as a whole, both as to volume of 
business done and profits made, and we 
are now on the threshold of a new 
year, with a much more favorable out- 
look for the future than we have ex- 
perienced at the beginning of any year 
for some time past. 

International financial and economic 
conditions are gradually but surely im- 
proving, and the beginning of 1926 
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finds us in much better position in that 
regard than we were one year ago and 
the outlook for still further improve- 
ment is very hopeful. 

The great transportation lines of this 
country have made a record of 1925 
for tonnage handled, and as a general 
rule have experienced very satisfac- 
tory earnings, and this condition is 
naturally reflected in many lines of 
business. The railroads are buying 
quite heavily now, which fact is a 
considerable factor in the prosperous 
condition of the iron and steel business 
of the country, that are entering upon 
the new year with the prospect of 
nearly a capacity production for the 
first six months at least. 

With the general business of the 
country in a prosperous condition, and 
with consumption, which is now large, 
still further increasing, I can see no 
reason why the paint, varnish, and 
allied industries should not enjoy a 
very satisfactory and profitable year 
in 1926, 

The close working arrangement be- 
tween our several trade associations, 
which is now being consummated, 
should bring about more efficient and 
economical operation in our associa- 
tional work, and should better enable 
us to live up to our slogan “In the 
public service.” 

I want to take this opportunity of 
wishing to every member of this in- 
dustry health, happiness ‘and pros- 
perity, even to overflowing, for the 
year 1926. 


J. Sibley Felton 


(Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc.) 


President, Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States 


The outlook for 1926 in the paint 
manufacturing industry is very encour- 
aging. Basic conditions are sound, 
and business generally seems to rest 
on a foundation which is safely con- 
servative. 

There are complaints in some quar- 
ters as to the changeable and uncer- 
tain methods of merchandising, due 
perhaps to the fact that the business 
world has not yet settled down to a 
steady gait after the upheaval of re- 
cent years. 

On the other hand, it is a question 
whether we should not strive to meas- 
ure up to our opportunities and make 
an effort to fit in with newer methods, 
rather than dwell on the expectation 
of reverting to practices which were 
adapted to a former day and which 
we may never use again. 

Collections are somewhat tardy, but 
the volume of business in sight is 
very gratifying, and the returns for 
the year are likely to be altogether 
satisfactory, provided the manufac- 
turer pays proper attention to the sell- 
ing of what he is able to produce. 


a4 


A. D. Graves *#):  '% 


3 
(Pratt & Lambert, Inc.) * 
President, National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


It is my opinion that the varnish in- 
dustry itself is in a most sound and 
healthy condition. Its technical de- 
velopment from the standpoint of both 
the individual manufacturer and the 
associated group has been very great 
in the last few years and has kept the 
industry well abreast of the times and 
in a position to serve the trade and 
the public with the most modern and 
economical finishes in its field. 


There is a continually increasing 
market for the products of the var- 
nish industry, and this is being stimu- 
lated by the cooperative plan of publi- 
city being carried on, in which our in- 
dustry plays an important part. 


The outlook for the first six months 
of 1926 is very bright, and the con- 
sumption of paint and varnish products 
should increase materially. 

General industrial activity, increased 
railway eurnings, and a continuation of 
the building program indicate a very 
active demand for paint and varnish 
products. 

The financial situation indicates that 
money will be readily available for 
commercial purposes at reasonable 
rates, and this, coupled with the fact 
that more than half a billion dollars 
is being paid to the public this month 
in dividends and interest, makes the 
outlook for Spring very encouraging. 

The buying power of the American 
people has never been greater than it 
is today, and our industry, due to its 
broad, progressive policy, is in a posi- 
tion to profit accordinglv. 


William P. Werner 


(Pecora Paint Company) 
President, National Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


The only unfavorable situation with 
which we start the new year is the 
coal strike, and this, unquestionably 
will be settled shortly, and then we 
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will continue with the wonderful pros- 
perity we have enjoyed during the past 
year. With the above exception, we 
start the new year under the most fav- 
orable conditions to reach our goal: 
“Triple the industry by 1931,” 

All production records in the steel 
industry have been broken, and from 
the standpoint of consumption has en- 
joyed the greatest vear in history, and 
there is no reason at present why this 
condition shall not continue. If we 
take the steel industry as an index, we 
are assured of continued good business. 
The building and manufacturing in- 
dustries look particularly promising, 
and with workers enjoying the highest 
wages in any nation's history, we seem 
particularly favored for a very prom- 
ising year. 

The paint and varnish industry nat- 
urally follows very closely the ac- 
tivities in other fields, and as our mis- 
sion is to preserve and beautfy, we 
should enjoy continued good business. 

Fortunately the paint and varnish 
industry is the best organized in the 
country, and we are in an excellent 
position to maintain the high standard 
we have set, and to deal with condi- 
tions as they arise. The federation of 
paint and varnish clubs, consisting of 
the practical and technical men, work- 
ing for the ideal in plant management, 
considering the equipment, crude ma- 
terials, manufactured products, costs, 
and so on, and the interchange of both 
practical and technical information 
forms an excellent foundation for the 
industry to cope with existing prob- 
lems. 

The foundation of any manufactur- 
ing industry is the plant, and an or- 
ganization which brings together those 
responsible for the management of the 
plant establishes a clearing house 
through which current plant practice 
is exchanged and liquidated so that 
the public shall be efficiently and 
economically served. 


E. F. Hopper 


(Murphy Varnish Company) 
Chairman, Paint and Varnish Sales 


Managers Council 


The paint and varnish industry en- 
ters a new year with the greatest pos- 
sibilities for increased sales in the his- 
tory of our business. At present all 
basic industries with the exception of 
anthracite coal are experiencing a 
greater degree of prosperity than was 
in evidence the early part of last year. 
The building trade, which went “over 
the top” last year with the greatest 
construction program in the history of 
our country, gives promise at the pres- 
ent time of a continued activity that 
will probably make 1926 even greater 
in the building line than the results 
achieved in 1925. Surely no other single 
unit in our business world affords 
greater opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the paint, oil, varnish and allied 
lines than the building trade. 

All other industries on which we are 
dependant, such as automobiles, rail- 
roads, and numerous other potential 
users of our products, report excep- 
tionally good business, with a very 
favorable outlook. 

Economic conditions throughout the 
country indicate that most lines of 
industry are busy and in good financial 
shape, with prices fairly stable, and less 
unemployment, all of which means, if 
carefully supervised, a further contin- 
uation of well-earned profits for 1926. 

The farmer, who is a very important 
part of our industrial life, is feeling the 
wave of prosperity that is sweeping 
across our country in no small degree, 
and with large stocks of grain at rea- 
sonably profitable prices, together with 
his dairy potentialities, he offers a bet- 
ter market for plus business than at 
any time during the past year. 


feature to be con- 


Another favorable 
sidered for the coming year is the 
effective co-operation offered by the 
government in the further elimination 
of waste and the development of large 
legitimate combinations in various 
lines of business. The possibility of a 
further reduction in taxes will auto- 
matically release greater purchasing 
power, resulting in a more general ex- 
pansion of business. 

The above facts, as I see them, should 
generate more confidence in the busi- 
ness outlook for 1926, and, if we all do 
our part, I feel sure the results of the 
coming year will substantiate my claim 
that we are entering the best year for 
the greater development of the paint 
and varnish industry we have ever 
xperienced in the history of our 


Carl F. Watter 
President, National 
Paint Distributors 
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eall upon the distributor for stock 


replenishment. 

There is very little cause to 
but that the present conditions will 
continue through the most of 1926. The 
stock market seems stable, in spite of 
the various new peaks that have been 
reached. Money is relatively easy, and, 
with the promised reduction of income 
taxes, there should be considerable 
money available in the hands of the 
masses to make possible the preserva- 
tion of their property. 

In the past years the strength and 
resourcefulness of the United States of 
America has been sorely tried, and 
although the foreign debt settlements 
are progressing but slowly and the coal 
strike is trying its best to force itself 
into the forefront for consideration by 
the public, the business of the United 
States continues in the even tenor of 
its way. 


doubt 


H. S. Chatfield 


(Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company) 
President, United States Shellac Im- 


porters Association 


The prospects on shellac for the year 
1926 seem to be very bright. If the 
statements in trade circles are correct, 
that the building program in the cou%™- 
try is to be somewhere between five and 
a half and six billion dollars, this to a 
great extent will increase the consump- 
tion of shellac. The new invention in 
phonograph machines should increase 
the demand for records, which has a 
very important bearing on the amount 
of shellac consumed. In fact, there is 
hardly any industry using any fair per- 
rentage of the total importations of 
shellac, that is not in good condition; 
the demand for this commodity 
seems to be increasing. 


SO, 


manufacturer us- 
have interviewed 
looks forward 
in business, 
consump- 


Practically 
ing shellac, that I 
during the last month, 
to an increased volume 
and, consequently, a larger 
tion of shellac, Prices steadily declined 
during the latter part of 1925, and at 
the present range of values this article 
begins to look more attractive. 

The news of the Bysackie crop will 
hardly reach here before the middle or 
latter part of February, and naturally 
when this news is here it will give the 
importers a better idea as to future 
values, but after the recent decline 
shellac looks like a purchase. 

The value of shellac is now approxi- 
mately two and a half times more than 
the average pre-war price. This is not 
out of line in comparison with many 
other commodities from the Far East. 


every 


Howard S. Delaney 


(Delaney & Co.) 
President, National 
Glue Manufacturers 


Association of 


The glue industry today is in a far 
healthier state than it has been for 
many months. Stocks are decreasing. 
with the result that the spots in 
the glue markets are gradually elimi- 
nated, and this tends to stabilize the 
industry. 

The for 1926 be 
very encouraging, but this is on 
the present outlook of general business 
being good for next year. If general 
business falls off, it will naturally affect 
the glue industry as well. 


soft 


prospects seem to 


based 


Louis M. Hannum 
(Whittemore Brothers Corporation) 
President, Shoe Polish Manufacturers 


Association of America 
shoe polish industry feel 
that the new year holds forth the prom- 
ise of being a more prosperous year 
than the just closing, the 
amount of leather being wo- 
men's shoes, according to new 
styles, will be greatly and 
with the discontinuance many 
‘freak” styles, together with the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of wearers 
of shoes to take better care of them 
so they will wear longer and keep their 
new appearance until they are nearly 
worn out, this means greater consump- 
tion of shoe polish. 

Never 
vertised 
vear, and 
appeal will 
dressed shoes, 
trying to 
their slogan, 
and the shoe 
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Shoe manufacturers 
impress on the public 
“Shoe Consciousness,” 

polish manufacturer, 
“Look at your shoes.” So, with the 
weight of advertising along these lines, 
both by shoe manufacturer and shoe 
polish manufacturer, there is bound to 
he a greater demand for our product, 
resulting in many merchants finding 
that the sale of shoe polishes next year 
will make worth-while line for 
them to push. 
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John M. Tuttle 


(Philip Ruxton, Inc.) 
President, National 
trinting Ink Makers 


The outlook for business in the 
prinung ink industry for 1926 is pretty 
inuch ine outlook of business in gen- 
eral. The printing ink undustry 1s a 
aependent one, and while that state- 
ment may be made of all business in 
uny country, there are some industries 
that are capable of increase due to in- 
itiative on the part of the industry. 
‘4nat aoes not hold true in the print- 
ing ink industry, because the consump- 
tion otf ink necessarily depends on the 
consumption of printing. 

trom all indications, the prosperity 
which was enjoyed by the country aur- 
ing the past year will continue on tor 
a while during 1926 and perhaps even 
for the beginning of the year attain 
nigher peaks, 

We teel that the printing ink in- 
dustry will continue along those lines, 
and business should be good for at 
least the first half of 1926. 

The general tendency of prices will 
be upward, and this condition may af- 
fect the volume of business. 

At this time, however, the outlook for 
1926 is very bright. 


Association of 


O. H. L. Wernicke 


(Pensacola Tar and Turpentine Com- 
pany) 


President, Pine Institute of America 


All factors indicate a prosperous year 
for the naval stores industry in 1926. 
‘Lhe initiation of chemical research and 
the organization of the Pine Institute 
ot America place the industry in 
sounder fundamental position than at 
any time in its history. Closer co- 
operation between consumers, pro- 
ducers, and distributors of naval] stores 
promises to reduce the minor points 
of friction between these elements. 

The gross production of naval, stores 
will continue to reduce until the re- 
forestation movement can reverse the 
situation. This movement will be 
speeded up by co-operation of the con- 
sumers through pine institute. 

A moderate amount of turpentine 
and rosin is produced by wood-distil- 
lers, but there seems to be no inclin- 
ation on their part to increase produc- 
tion materially enough to offset the 
situation. It prices reach a _ high 
enough point, it may become feasible 
to develop certain Me: ican and Central 
American areas for export to the 
United States. Other foreign produc- 
tion is offset by increasing foreign de- 
mand. 

Production costs are tending upward, 
due to increased labor costs and in- 
creased prices of leases on timber. In- 
dications of increased consumption, 
coupled with the decrease in total sup- 
ply will offset such increases in costs 
by prices sustained at sound levels. 

The sustained by producers 
prior to 1925 will probably be regained 
by the end of 1926, although many 
erators complain of insufficient 
gins. Part of this is due to the diffi- 
culty in adjusting to increased costs, 
and part to working trees too small to 
be profitable, in response to demands 
for larger gum production. A serious 
situation is threatened for later years 
if the endeavor to maintain maximum 
volume continues to encourage work- 
ing baby The financial position 
of operators is improved, however, and 
moving toward a sound situation. 

Ultimate increase of total volume 
produced may be considered certain. 
It will be materially hastened by wise 
co-ordination of land-owners and naval 
stores producers and distributors. At 
the same time an increase in uniform- 
ity, quality and efficiency of production 
may be expected, with steadier mar- 
kets. This depends to a considerable 
extent upon the informed understand- 
ing of the consuming industries, and 
their intelligent foresight in co-operat- 
ing with the naval stores industry to 
solve the major problems affecting 
their mutual interests. 


losses 


p- 
mur- 


trees. 


Carl F. Speh 
Secretary-Manager, Turpentine 
Rosin Producers Association 


and 


It is a little too early to have avail- 
able complete statistics on production, 
ete., for 1925-1926 naval stures season. 
The survey made by the association 
last February indicated a probable de- 
crease in production for this season of 
about 12 percent. This reduction was 
based upon the positive 50 percent cur- 
tailment in the Western territory be- 
cause of the drouth and the curtailment 
in croppage in the Eastern territory 
which we felt would amount to about 
8S percent for Georgia. The decrease 
in the Western territory was ex- 
pected The three primary ports, Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonvile and Pensacola, to 
date show a decrease of about 5 per- 
cent for the season, and there is every 
believe that this percent- 
decrease will grow greater from 


as 


reason to 


age 


now on. In other words, our survey 
and forecast will be about correct. 

Statistically, rosin is in a very strong 
position. The stocks of turpentine at 
the three primary ports are about 10,- 
000 barrels less than a year ago; the 
stocks of rosin about 36,000 barrels less. 
The stocks of turpentine at the stills in 
the Western territory and a few of the 
larger places in Georgia and Florida 
show a decrease of another 10,000 bar- 
rels, and those of rosin about 67,000 
barrels’ decrease. In other words, a 
total decrease of about 15,000 barrels 
of turpentine and 120,000 barrels of 
rosin, taking into consideration the 
three primary ports, New Orleans, and 
the stills as stated above. Bearing 
in mind the decrease in exports, this 
decrease in stock would indicate an 
increase in domestic consumption. 

The Savannah market has, fortu- 
mately for the industry, shown an im- 
provement over previous prices. Had 
this increase not occurred, it would 
undoubtedly have resulted in a still 
further decrease in production with the 
result of an extremely short crop and 
still higher prices in 1926. The aver- 
age of the “strong” and “firm” mar- 
kets at Savannah for April through 
December, 1925, was 96% cents per 
gallon for turpentine; this compared 
with 81% cents per gallon for the same 
period in 1924, a not unreasonable in- 
crease when compared to other com- 
modities. In the case of rosin we have 
an average for all grades for 1925 for 
the April-December period of $11.32%% 
per 280 pounds, as against a $5.65 aver- 
age for the same period in 1924. In 
other words, practically 100 percent in- 
crease. This may seem great when 
compared to other commodities, but it 
must be borne in mind that the aver- 
age for 1924 of $5.65 was extremely low 
when compared to other yalues. 

It is rather early to do other than 
make an extremely rough estimate of 
the production for the coming season, 
but from what information is now 
available to us we have no reason to 
expect an increase. Export demand 
should be fully as good if not better 
than last year, as the French have ex- 
ported 1¢0 percent more than last year, 
thereby practicaly depleting their 
stock. 


John B. Perry 


(Planters’ Cotton Oil Company) 
President, Interstate Cotton 
Crushers’ Association 


Seed 


In the cottonseed oil industry the 
season of 1925-1926, taken as a whole, 
has been rather better than an aver- 
age year. 

One thing about this industry is that 
there is something new every year, that 
we never had before. You can not grow 
stale in this business if you keep up 
with it; for each season and almost 
each week brings its own problems, and 
new conditions arise. 

The cotton crop is large, and hence 
the supply of seed is abundant in States 
having the best crop; and seed is plen- 
tiful over the entire belt. 

In the Mississippi Valley we began 
work with best seed we have had in 
some years, but early in Oct»ber rains 
began and continued for a much longer 
time than ever known; so that all seed 
after that date was more or less dam- 
This caused heavy losses to the 
Oil 
ton, 


aged. 
producers and in turn to the mills. 
yields were greatly reduced per 
and the quality is poor, 

This will curtail the total oil pro- 
duced very much, and refining losses 
will still further reduce the amount of 
available out of this crop, 

Consumption of oil is remarkable; 
it is rapidly being used up, and there 
will be no surplus to carry over into 
another season. The relative low price, 
as compared with hog fats, will move 
all of it. 

Meai and cake both are being con- 
sumed rapidly. Labor is well employed 
at high wages: hence the country is 
able to buy what is wanted; that 
trade in all lines is good. 

The awful losses in this industry in 
1920 and 1921 have brought about saner 
business methods, and the crude mills 
and refiners are operating on a better 
basis. The outlook, to my mind, is bet- 
ter than since the world war. 


so 


J. J. Vollertsen 
(Armour & Co.) 


President, American Oil Chemists’ 


Society 


Our not strictly a trade 
association. It is composed of chemists 
who are interested in the field of sapon- 
ifiable fats and oils, and our main in- 
terest is concerned with the prepara- 
tion of these materials for food prod- 
ucts, and in ‘itandardizing and improv- 
ing methods for their analyses. 


society is 


Owing to the heavy rains throughout 
the central portion of the cotton belt, 
the cottonseed oil this year is in gen- 
eral of a very poor quality, and the 
prospects are that there will be very 
little improvement until the fall crop 
is gathered. This means that it will 
require the highest technical skill in the 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


refining, bleaching and deodorizing of 
these oils, to prepare them properly for 
edible purposes. It also means that it 
will be more difficult for the chemists 
to agree on the analyses and valuations 
of this poor grade of oil. 


J. S. Abbott 


Secretary, Institute 
Manufacturers 


of 


Margarine 


Improvement in manufacturing proc- 
esses and practices, improvement in 
quality and growth in public favor as 
indicated by increased consumption, 
publication of the results of some re- 
cent scientific researches on the di- 
gestibility and food value of margarin, 
a compilation and publication of the 
opinions of numerous educators and 
statesmen who have declared in favor 
of it, issuance of an order by the Fed- 
eral government restraining certain 
creameries and persons from organiz- 
ing boycotts against the product and 
from making false statements about 
its food value, and ability of the indus- 
try to withstand the most hostile at- 
tacks ever made upon it by its com- 
petitors through legislative bodies and 
propagandists—these were some of the 
high spots of the margarin industry 
during the year 1925. It is a fact that 
margarin is a better product and more 
favorably known and used now than 
ever before in its eventful history. 

The tables below show how the pro- 
duction of margarin has changed from 
month to month during the last five 
years. The increased production dur- 
ing July, August, September, October, 
and November, 1925, over the corre- 
sponding period of 1924 is large and 
worthy of note. 


Margarin Production by Months 


(Source: United States Department of Agricul- 
ture) 
-———Millions of pounds——— 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
January 23 17 21 24 19 
February ...... 22 1 19 23 17 
POO. os. isicéas 23 16 21 22 19 
April 20 14 19 20 18 
May 14 14 17 17 17 
Ci ariseuccen = i2 14 15 15 
daily .. ere i 12 13 15 16 
NE asa osc ¥ 17 13 16 16 17 
September oe 1e 14 19 19 19 
October Soa 18 22 20 26 
November ..... 19 1% 22 17 25 
December ..... 19 21 22 20 
Totals 212 185 226 229 «= #208 


Annual Margarin Production 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture) 


(Source 


Pounds. 
211,867,023 
185,076,000 
oO 





3,577, TAG 
229,031,075 


%* 207,724,000 





* Eleven months; December figures 


available 

Efforts to pass laws inimical to this 
industry were more general and power- 
ful in 1925 than in any other period of 


not yet 


its history. There were thirty-two 
margarin bills introduced in twenty- 
one State legislatures. Only four of 
them were enacted into law. Most of 
these bills were designed to make it 
impossible to manufacture or to mar- 


ket margarin, by taxing the dealers in 
the product or the product itself so 
heavily that no one could afford to 
handle it. Some of the bills sought to 


prohibit the use of vegetable oils or 
milk and milk products in the manu- 
facture of the produce. The South, 


producing large quantities of vegetable 


oils, made a vigorous protest against 
such class legislation. The Southern 
United States Senators in Congress 


protested against this discrimination 


against Southern agricultural prod- 
ucts. Legislatures, even in dairy 
States, declined to be a party to this 


attempt to kill one domestic industry 
to help another domestic industry—a 
new thought in some quarters. 

The margarin industry received some 


substantial recognition from the Fed- 
eral government in 1925. Vor many 
years, many boycotts have been or- 
ganized against margarin and many 
resolutions have been adopted by all 
sorts of organizations, declaring that 
margarin is unwholesome. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made a thor- 
eugh investigation of some of these 


activities. Such resolutions were found 
to constitute false advertising and un- 
fair trade practices. Hence the com- 
mission in 1925 issued a cease and de- 
sist order (docket 1080) restraining 
some forty creamery.associations and 
persons from engaging in such unlaw- 
ful practices. 

A Federal court has also recently en- 
joined and restrained another group of 
dairymen and creamery men from or- 
ganizing boycotts against this product 
and from misrepresenting it. In the 
language the court, they were per- 
petually enjoined and restrained from 
“combining, conspiring, and confeder- 


of 


ating together to boycott or to pre- 
vent the sale, distribution or use of 
from inducing, persuading, in- 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


timidating, or coercing any person, 
firm, or corporation to decline to sell 
from circulating, publishing, or 
communicating any statement con- 
cerning or in connection with com- 
plainant’s said product, defaming it or 
intimating that it is without food value 
or that it is not a healthful food prod- 
uct.” The product referred to was 
margarin. 

Many eminent scholars and states- 
men have been courageous enough to 
express their opinions on the food value 
and economic importance of margarin. 
This institute compiled many of these 
opinions in 1925 and published them 
as bulletins No. 8 and 9 of the Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers. An 
important scientific article in “The Di- 


gestibility of Oleomargarin,” by Dr. 
Arthur D. Holmes, was published in 


1925 by the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal (pp. 1210-1212). 

The margarin industry, therefore, 
made great progress and initiated some 
constructive work through the Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers dur- 
ing the year 1925. Its educational work 
should be looked upon only as a mod- 
est beginning of a campaign which it 
is hoped will be undertaken at an early 
date on a larger scale to inform the 
public on all phases of this industry 
and of this product. 


John B. Gordon 


Secretary, Bureau of Raw Materials 
for American Vegetable Oils and Fats 
Industries 


The Bureau of Raw Materials for 
American Vegetable Oils and Fats In- 
dustries, being a trade association de- 
voted to the economic welfare of the 
vegetable oil industries of America, 
naturally looks out upon the year 1926 


through windows from which it can 
envisage matters of economic interest 
rather than those involving manufac- 


turing problems and the distribution of 
merchandise in the various lines of 
manuacturing activity represented in 
the association. In other words, when 
this association has done what is with- 
in its power to do in respect to assur- 
ing the vegetable oil industries an ade- 
quate supply of reasonably priced raw 
materials and has done what it can do 
to remove or ameliorate economic in- 
fluences interfering with the distribu- 
tion of the manufactured products of 
the vegetable oil industries in domestic 
and foreign markets, it has functioned 
as its organizer contemplated it should 
and would when it was first organized 
in June, 1921. 

The range of the activities of this 
association must then, and does, em- 
brace conditions in the following fields: 
Tariff and customs matters, railways, 
world and domestic production of ole- 
aginous materials, trade relations and 
commercial treaties with foreign na- 
tions as negotiated by the Department 
of State, and shipping. 

In respect to the first of the above 
fields, namely, tariff and customs mat- 
ters, no change in conditions obtains, 
all tariff and customs duties on oleagi- 
nous materials remain at the start of 
1926 as at the start of 1925. Prospects 
for an amelioration of those tariff im- 
posts which have proved unwise in that 
they act solely to inhibit foreign and 
domestic commerce in the manufac- 
tured products of the vegetable oil 
industries rather than to serve as a 
protective influence have improved 
materially during the past year, 

During March, 1925, the United States 
Tariff Commission unanimously con- 
curred in findings submitted to the 
President of the United States showing 
that the duty upon linseed oil could be 
lowered without injury to the effective- 
ness of the duty upon flaxseed or im- 
pinging upon the protection of the 
crushers of flaxseed within the bounds 
to which they are legitimately entitled 
to it. This recommendation still rests 
in the hands of the executive along 
with some half dozen recommendations 
for increases of duty. Since the linseed 
oil duty is the only unanimous finding 
calling for duty decrease, of any impor- 
tance, to reach the President’s hands 
from the Tariff Commission, it is hardly 
likely that it will ultimately be discrim- 


inated against because of the fact that 
the findings call for a downward ad- 


justment of duty. 

During 1925 the Tariff Commission 
practically completed its resume of pro- 
duction cost factors at home and abroad 
on soya bean oil, coconut oil, peanut 
oil and cottonseed oil, which it gathered 
during 1924. The beginning of 1926, 
therefore, finds these investigations 
practically ready for the final hearing. 
While it cannot be definitely stated it 
appears that this final hearing will be 
held in February. After this the Com- 


mission will weigh any new evidence 
introduced by interested parties and 
proceed with the compilation of its 


findings which will be submitted to the 
President. The year 1926, therefore, 
should assuredly witness such amelio- 
ration of the most important tariff 
difficulties of the vegetable oil indus- 
tries of American as can be made short 
of a general tariff revision which of 
course is not impending. 


With the greatest impediment to the 
expansion of the foreign commerce of 
the American vegetable oil industries 
partially disposed of, 1926 should see 
opportunity for intelligent utilization 
of the always available aid of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce. 
Shattered export departments can be 
rebuilt as export outles are restored. 

World and domestic production con- 
ditions in oils and fats lines as ad- 
judged from the data gathered by the 
United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and State, and the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome show no startling variations 
from 1925. True the domestic crop of 
cotton is large but not inordinately in 
excess of the 1924-1925 season, and the 
recession of domestic cottonseed oil 
prices, which seems to impend in the 
not remote future when the full effect 
of the huge corn crop becomes genu- 
inely apparent in augmenting the lard 
production, may be averted if some ex- 
port business develops. 


With a much smaller peanut crop 
than the edible nut trade requires, no 
more domestic peanut oil and soya bean 
oil can be expected to be forthcoming 
in 1926 than in 1925, in the first three 
quarters of which year, 11,329,306 
pounds of the former was produced and 
961,793 pounds of the latter. The 
foreign production of peanut oil does 
not appear materially different from 
1925, but is much interfered with in 
Chinese quarters by the activities of 
the armed belligerents in the largest 
producing area. 

The year 1926 will find the American 
vegetable oil industries in 
of the best shipping facilities for bulk 
vegetable oils ever enjoyed. There will 
be no more tonnage in the aggregate 
available, but sailings will be more 
regular, which will prevent the condi- 
tion of first a feast and then a famine. 
Through the activities of the bureau of 
raw materials, the United States Ship- 
ping Board has agreed to refit all of its 
transpacific general cargo vessels in 
order that they may carry bulk China 
wood, soya bean, coconut, and peanut 
oils. Much of this work has now been 
completed. 

In February, 1925, there was present- 
ed to the northern Pacific Coast port 
earriers and shipping companies a pe- 
tition asking that the handling charges 
(70 cents per ton) on bulk vegetable 
oils be jointly absorbed by the carriers 
and shipping companies. This petition, 
which was presented by the bureau of 
raw materials, has been acceded to, and 
it is hoped that similar action will be 
taken by the southern carriers and 
shipping companies, that is, those run- 
ning into San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Final and determinative action 
is expected before February 1 as af- 
fects the California ports and a 6 cents 
per ton charge not as yet absorbed by 
the shipping company at Portland. 

A tariff bill very drastic in its terms 
as affects American oils and fats man- 
ufactured products is still in the legis- 
lative mill down in Cuba. A commer- 
cial treaty with Turkey is pending, and 
in the absence of an agreement with the 
United States, that country is estab- 
lishing very irksome restraints which 
will affect our oils and fats commerce 
with Turkey unless altered soon. The 
treaty in effect with Spain is only a 
temporary one, and a permanent one 
must be negotiated. Mexico started 
out to put an excessive impost on im- 
ported soap during the past year, but 
was estopped by protests forwarded 
through the State Department at the 
request of the bureau of raw materials. 

Effective September 1, 1925, Germany 
put a duty of approximately 0.65 cent 
per pound on hog lard. The full effect 
of this duty on American lard exports 
is not yet known. Exports in the three 
months available since the duty went 
into effect September 1 are only 145,- 
370,910 pounds, as compared with 175,- 
842,293 pounds in the same three-month 
period of 1924. This is, of course, too 
short a period of time on which to for- 
mulate conclusions, but conditions 
clearly point to a drastic decrease in 
total lard exports, as the three-month 
period shows a 17.3 percent decline. 
Exports direct to Germany were 53,- 
130,819 pounds for the above-mentioned 
three-month period in 1924, and in 1925 
they were 38,712,468 pounds. This rep- 
resents a decline of 14,418,351 pounds 
or 27.1 percent on direct shipments to 
Germany. = 

The forms used in 1926 in the biennial 
census of the oils and fats industries 
(for the year 1925) will be far superior 
to those of 1923—this because of the 
helpful co-operation of the Leland 
Stanford Institute of Food Research in 
revamping the census forms in use in 
the oils and fats industries. This work 
was carried out after a careful canvass 
of ideas in the affected industries. 

The oils and fats industries can show 
their appreciation of the valuable aid 
of the Leland Stanford Institute of 
Food Research in impoving their bien- 
nial census data by filling out the new 
forms as quickly as received and send- 
ing them back promptly to the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The first 
of the forms, that is, the product forms, 
went out January 1, and the materials 
form will follow between January 8 and 
20, sooner if proper co-operation is had 
from the industry. 
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i 
J. Edgar Pew 


(Sun Oil Company) 
President, American 
Institute 


Petroleum 


In 1925, the American petroleum in- 
dustry again demonstrated its ability 
to take care of the demands made upon 
it for its products. For example, the 
consumption of gasoline in 1925 ex- 
ceeded that in the preceding year by 
about 18 percent, but this added de- 
mand has been met without any im- 
pairment of reserve stocks for the 
making of this product. I know of 
no industry more capable of meeting 
the necessary requirements for its 
products, than is the oil industry, nor 
of any industry in a ketter position 
to satisfy the demands that might be 
placed on it by any national emer- 
gency. 

The indications are now that the 
total production of crude oil in 1925 
will exceed that of 1924 by 10 percent 
or more. 


Petroleum products were in great 
demand by this country and its allies 
during the World War, as necessary 
for the prosecution of the operations 
of their armies and navies. Yet the 
entire demands of our government 
and of the allied governments were 
only about 90,000,000 barrels, covering 
a period of three years. There is a 
reserve today, of crude and refinery 
oil stocks, of about 545,000,000 bar- 
rels, or over six times the war emer- 
gency requirements. In addition to 
this, the daily production of crude oil 
is, and has always been, approximately 


equal to our daily consumption re- 
quirements. 
Probably no commodity of import- 


ance in our industrial, social and na- 
tional life is as susceptible to contrac- 
tion or expansion, both in its produc- 
tion and uses, as is oil. If we are to 
ke guided by the precedent of the past, 
the production of crude oil can and 
will be greatly increased when the 
necessity for its products arise, and 
under a price situation that will justify 
the effort. On the other hand, it is 
subject to such vastly greater effi- 
ciency in its uses, such as eliminating 
the uses of fuel oil and the cracking 
of this product into gasoline, the high- 
er motor efficiency, and the elimina- 
tion, wholly or in part, of pleasure 
consumption, without any serious in- 
jury to anyone, that it can be truly 
said that the oil industry is now, and 
will be for a long future period, in 
a position to meet any necessary re- 
quirements that may be made upon it, 
in its duty to the nation or to industry. 

When these economies of consump- 
tion will be reqiured, because of a 
scarcity of oil products, it is impos- 
sible to say. There is nothing at this 
time to indicate such a_ condition. 
Economies of manufacture are being 
increased daily. Ample warning of 
any serious shortage will be had, and 
greatly increased prices will prevail 
before such a shortage condition is 
reached and before any radical elim- 
ination of present uses will become 
necessary. 

The outlook for the oil industry for 
the year 1926 is better than at any 
similar time during the past three 
years. The after-the-war deflation 
period has been passed, the relative 
production and consumption figures 
are more nearly at a balance, and 
there is at this time no apparent 
threat of excessive new production to 
disturb this balance. Investments in 
small productions are entitled to an 
era of profitable operation, which they 
cannot have when large flush produc- 
tions, that result in lower ‘prices for 
all crude oil, prevail. These smaller 
productions make up the stable back- 
bone of our crude supplies, and must 
necessarily have periods when thev 
can be profitably operated, otherwise 
they would be abandoned. 


Refinery processes are 
veloped, and economics in this 
partment should, and will, result 


more prosperous condition. 
Except for some reason not evident 


de- 
de- 
in 


being 


at this time, the year 1926 should ke 
an extraordinarily good year for the 
petroleum industry. 
O. P. Keeney 
(Tide Water Oil Company) 
President, National Petroleum 
Association 

Optimism is the most inherent and 


distinguishing characteristic of the oil 


industry. Therefore, we approach 
every new year with new confidence. 
Sometimes our confidence is justified 
by events; sometimes not. There are 


several kinds of optimism, and we have 
all kinds in the oil industry. There is 
the optimism which is mere emotion, 
learning nothing from past mistakes. 
There ,is the optimism born of the no- 
tion that luck is a big factor in success, 
and that luck will turn. There is the 
optimism which has the courage to look 
facts in the face; that will, not only 
franily recognize mistakes, but make 
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a genuine effort not to repeat them, an 
optimism arising from intelligent study 
of conditions as they are, not as one 
might wish them to be. 

Such:-a study teaches us that the oil 
industry is more than an adventure. 
It is a business, governed by establish- 
ed business principles, principles that 
are no respecter of persons; that can 
be as hard on big companies as on lit- 
tle companies; that, in the last anal- 
ysis, guide the hand that writes the 
balance sheet. 

I said “more than an adventure.” It 
is an adventure; not, as commonly 
thought, the adventure which prospects 
for a hidden, fabulous wealth, but the 
adventure that is creating a new era. 
Contrast the driving of the stage-coach, 
or of the mules on the towpath of 
some yet unabandoned canal, or even 
the driver of a steam locomotive, with 
the man who guides a modern motor- 
bus. The oil industry is participating 
in, and making possible, one of the 
greatest revolutions in transportation 
that the world has ever known. That 
is indeed an adventure. 

The constantly increasing demand 
for gasoline has had two consequences 
of major. business importance:— 
(1) Over-production, with its train of 
excessive stocks and excessive price 
fluctuations, and (2) an improvement 
in manufacturing methods which are 
rapidly making large stocks of refined 
products unnecessary. 

Other industries in this period of 
economic reconstruction have learned 
that large stocks are hazardous both to 
the manufacturer and the _ buyer. 
Quicker and more dependable transpor- 
tation has aided in the curtailment of 
buying for long future periods. Over- 
production in these -other lines has 
been checked by manufacturing on or- 
ders. Stocks have not been piled up to 
bid, pile against pile, for their mar- 
kets—hence a greater stability which 
every sound industry should seek. The 
oil industry has been slow to learn this 
lesson. It has persisted, despite suc- 
cessive years of disastrous experiences, 
in manufacturing large stocks of gaso- 
line for “next summer’s” unordered de- 
mands. That is speculation, and spec- 
ulation has a habit of writing its final 
figures in red ink. The oil industry 
has been slow to appreciate that its 
great refining capacity and its vastly 
improved refining methods have made 
it possible, and from a sound business 
standpoint, essential, to manufacture 
for actual results rather than hoped-for 
demands. 

It would be too optimistic to predict 
with certainty that 1926 will witness a 
satisfactory realization of these facts, 
but there is evidence that the oil in- 
dustry is studying itself, and a greater 
degree of stabilization can be looked 
for. 

The tendency toward consolidation 
and integration, an inevitable out- 
growth of too rapid, too great, and too 
excessively competitive expansion, will 
assist in the progress of stabilization. 

Our public relations have improved 
and will continue to improve. The 
public has interested itself in the price 
of gasoline, not because of its level, but 
because of its lack of a level. Price 
fluctuations, always an attendant of 
instability, arouse unwarranted suspi- 
cions of manipulation. This has pre- 
vented us from receiving a wide recog- 
nition and appreciation of the fact that 
we are selling gasoline below the pre- 
war level of prices, a statement that 
can be made of few important articles 
bought by the public. 

Production of crude oil has been de- 
clining in recent months until it is be- 
low the figure of two million barrels 
per day. Stocks of crude oil above 
ground and of its products in refinery 
tanks are still too larga, A aubstantial 
draft upon these stocks in 1926 would 
have a wholesome tendency toward bet- 
ter financial conditions within the in- 
dustry, which in turn would result in a 
benefit to the consuming public. For 
several years, the oil business, taken as 
a whole, has been unremunerative. This 
cannot continue if the public is to be 
adequately served at reasonable prices. 
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I can state without qualification and 
with pardonable pride that the Na- 
tional Petroleum Association, through- 
out its long, clean, and useful history, 
has never done more constructive work 
than it is doing today. About a year 
ago its two offices were consolidated. 
It now maintains a single office at 
Washington. The oil industry has not 
always been fortunate in its activities 
at Washington, but no one questions, 
and throughout a dozen or more inves- 
tigations of the industry, no one has 
ever questioned, the good standing of 
our office there. Our office has recog- 
nized the value of a good name and 
has placed the first and greatest em- 
phasis on deserving it. It claims no 
influence in any situation except the 
truth of the matter. With that stand- 
ard and by the gradual development 
of its contacts, it has won the respect 
and confidence of all of the departments 
of the government, with which it deals. 

The association removed its traffic 
activities from Cleveland to Washing- 
ton and has placed them under the su- 
pervision of men who received their 
training in the employ of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These 
men are handling promptly and effi- 
ciently the traffic cases of the associa- 
tion and a large number of matters in 
that field for members individually. 

The past year has witnessed a most 
significant new development in the 
work of the Association. It has long 
had a number of departments which 
were departments merely in name. 
While a detailed statement would be 
out of place here, a brief reference to 
these developments should be made. 
The department of manufacture has 
undertaken a co-operative study of im- 
provements that are possible in manu- 
facturing methods. Expert engineer- 
ing services have been employed. 
Plants have been opened for inspection. 
Already a number of members have 
reported very material savings in costs 
without large expenditure for improve- 
ments. Not only has there been a sav- 
ing in current expenses, but escaping 
vapors have been caught by new meth- 
ods, thus. at once increasing output 
and reducing fire hazards. This work 
has been in operation only a few 
months, but it has been received with 
enthusiasm by many members, and 
they believe it is a development of 
great promise. The willingness to give 
and receive useful knowldge is in re- 
freshing contrast to the futile and mis- 
takenly self-sufficient secrecy which 
surrounded most of the oil manufac- 
turing plants until very recently. 

The association has also undertaken 
a new work in fire prevention and the 
reduction of fire hazards. A fire mar- 
shal has been appointed for each plant, 
upon whom the responsibility of its 
safety has been placed. These fire 
marshals are being trained, through 
bulletins and conferences, by experts 
in fire prevention. Requests for these 
bulletins have been received from re- 
fining companies outside of the asso- 
ciation, located as far away as the Pa- 
cific coast. This work has received the 
eager co-operation of fire insurance 
companies. It is under the charge of 
our department of welfare and insur- 
ance. 

Still more recently the department of 
commerce has organized local groups 
to improve marketing information and 
methods and to eliminate uneconomic 
methods and practices. 

Responsive to such work as this 
there has been a gratifying increase in 
membership. We look forward to a 
year of substantial progress. 


L. V. Nicholas 


President, National Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association 


If the oil industry will, during the 
year 1926, pay the same strict atten- 
tion to business and the job of solving 
its problems as it did during the year 
1925, there is no statement too optim- 
istic for the future of our business. 


During the year just closed, we have 
demonstrated our determination to 
face the facts and think industrially 
straight. We believe many  prob- 
lems will have to be faced dur- 
ing 1926, particularly the so-called 
“conservation program,” and it is to 
the everlasting credit of the oil indus- 
try that this problem is being faced. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Petroleum Institute, a fact-finding 
committee has been working on the 
problem. for almost a year. No in- 
dustry with a group of its outstanding 
men working together on a fact-finding 
committee, fully determined to face 
these facts when found, can ever go 
very far wrong. 

The National Petroleum Marketers 
Association has been facing facts and 
fighting problems for four years, and 
we know that nothing pays better re- 
turns. 


A. J. Callaghan 


(American Oil Corporation) 
President, American Oil Men's 


Association 


I honestly believe that the petroleum 
industry today is on a far better basis 
than it has been for some time. 

The industry is helping itself, and 
the illegitimate marketer and the un- 
desirables have discovered, to their 
sorrow, that they cannot remain in 
business without a_ profit. And I 
prophesy that 1926 should be healthy 
throughout. This means that, where 
management is good, a profit will be 
made. 


C. H. Chalmers 


(Chalmers Oil Burner Company) 
President, American Association of Oil 
Burner Manufacturers 


The oil burner industry, in reality, 
consists of two divisions: (1) The in- 
dustrial oil burner business, and (2) 
the domestic oil burner business. 

The industrial oil burner business is 
old, and well established and prospers 
very well indeed in certain parts of 
the country where conditions are fa- 
vorable. It would seem that conditions 
are becoming on the whole more fa- 
vorable than ever before, and the 
prospect seems bright. 

The domestic oil burner business is 
an industry that has sprung up dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years. It 
has had a phenomenal growth; it has 
met with great success; and beyond all 
question, it is now settled that, at 
least for the present, oil seems to be 
the best solution of automatic heat in 
the home so far found. Clean heat, au- 
tomatic heat, is becoming more and 
more demanded in the better class of 
American homes, and oil offers an op- 
portunity to secure clean, automatic 
heat for less money than it can be se- 
cured in any other way. 

It is undeniable that there have been 
many failures on the part of burner 
manufacturers to produce good burners 
—and nothing fails like failures. It is, 
however, equally true that many man- 
ufacturers today are producing ex- 
cellent burners, burners that are giving 
splendid satisfaction, burners that are 
entirely successful—nothing succeeds 
like success. The better class domes- 
tic oil burner is winning its way into 
the hearts of all Americans who wish 
to make their home life cleaner and 
more delightful. 

Our industry as a whole looks for- 
ward with the highest possible hopes 
for the coming year and our national 
convention to be held at Detroit early 
in April, 1926, promises, even now, to 
have more than double our last year’s 
attendance. Exhibition space has been 
enlarged from the original layout al- 
ready and before the exposition time 
arrives will have to be enlarged again. 

You may tell the world for our as- 


sociation that our industry is fairly 
prosperous and highly optimistic. 


A. W. Leonard 


(Oklahoma Natural Gas Company) 
President, Natural Gas Association of 
America 


Several very definite factors indi- 
cate that 1926 should be entered with 
optimism by the natural gas industry. 

Economists assert that the entire 
country just now is entering an era of 
prosperity that should continue for 
several years. General prosperit y 
means an increase both in the use and 
in appreciation of natural gas. 

Both the natural gas companies ana 
the users of natural gas are realizing 
that, as they are enjoying the advan- 
tages of a fuel which is constantly 
dwindling in supply, they must con- 
serve it properly and use it efficiently 
in order to increase the period of its 
enjoyment. The gas companies are 
co-operating with consumers to the 
end that the gas may be more effi- 
ciently utilized—which is an advantage 
to consumers because it lowers their 
fuel costs. ; 

But, most important of all is the 
growing realization on the part of both 
the natural gas utility companies and 
the consumers that theirs is a mutual 
problem. The Golden Rule is begin- 
ning to govern. The communities 
served are coming to realize that a 
heckled and _ starving utility com- 
pany can not give good service, can 
not seek new sources of supply, and 
can not do the things that are vital to 
the health, comfort, and prosperity of 
the community itself. The utility com- 
panies have realized that, in addition 
to providing service that is adequate 
and dependable, they also owe to the 
public the story of this service and 
what is required to perform it. The 
public appreciates this. 

The natural gas industry, hopeful of 
further strides along these avenues of 
progress, faces 1926 with confident op- 
timism. 


Spencer L. Carter 
(Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company) 
President, National Fertilizer 
Association 


The fertilizer outlook for the com- 
ing year is distinctly good. While 
there have been bad spots here and 
there in the principal consuming fer- 
tilizer territory (reviewing the situa- 
tion as a whole), crop conditions in 
such territory the past year have been 
unusually good, and the buying power 
of the farmer has materially improved. 

Agricultural conditions, generally, 
have improved vastly since the low ebb 
following the war. As agriculture pros- 
pers; so should the fertilizer industry 
prosper, the latter being as intimately 
related to agriculture as is the plow, 
cultivator, and binder, and no good 
farmer in the present day would at- 
tempt to grow the great staple crops, 
such as cotton, tobacco, potatoes, 
truck and grain, without the use of 
commercial fertilizer. 

Our industry, following closely the 
trend of the agricultural index, went 
through an unprecedented period of 
depression and liquidation following 
the war. It has now readjusted itself 
to the new order, and we believe is on 
a sounder basis and better prepared 
to serve the farmer than ever before. 
Our product is being sold, bought, and 
paid for on a more businesslike basis, 
and many bad trade practices and un- 
businesslike methods, hurtful alike to 
manufacturer, distributor, and con- 
sumer, have been eliminated. In short, 
we feel our industry is in position to 
give a good account of itself, and are 
looking to the future with confidence. 
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Legislative Efforts, Administrative Functioning, Prosecutions, Investigations, Trade 


Regulating, Tariff Developments, and Prohibition Experimentation That 


Occupied the Time of Federal Agencies During 1925 


Functioning of Trade Commission 


The year 1925 was marked by modi- 
fication of the procedure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the interest 
of conservatism and constructive 
helpfulness to the business interests 
of the country, it is generally believed. 
After the installation of William E. 
Humphrey, of the State of Washing- 
ton, to succeed Nelson Gaskill, of New 
Jersey, as member of the commission, 
the commission decided by majority 
vote that, before it issues complaints, 
preliminary hearings should be 
granted to respondents who should 
also be given opportunity to stipulate 
that they will discontinue practices 
complained of to the commission. It 
was also decided not to make public 
formal complaints issued by the com- 
mission until the answer of respond- 
ents was also made public. And fin- 
ally the commission adhered more 
strictly than formerly to the general 
rule that it would not take up in for- 
mal complaints controversies between 
private parties. that could be re- 
dressed by procedure in the courts, 
unless the public interest was involved 
in such controversies. 


The new rules of the commission 
were generally accepted with approval 
by the business interests of the coun- 
try, which regarded them as evidence 
that the commission was to be a tri- 
bunal of helpfulness to business, as 
was the stated intention of those who 
originally proposed establishment of 
the commission. However, it was con- 
ceded by students of the law of un- 
fair competition to be possible that 
the rule to give respondents oppor- 
tunity to stipulate to discontinue ob- 
jectionable practices and thus avoid 
having complaint issued, might be 
subject to abuse by persons seeking 
to evade the law or to skate as close 
to the edge of thin ice as possible. 


On the other hand, the undesirable 
publicity given by the commission be- 
fore 1925 to alleged unfair acts had 
hit many reputable concerns, injuring 
them greatly. And the opportunity 
now given for a preliminary hearing 
and for adjustment of complaints 
without publicity results in great 
economy of time, money, and effort 
for business interests against whom 
competitors or others make informal 
complaint. In many cases in the past, 
the commission has found its formal 
complaints unjustified and has dis- 
missed them, but not before great 
damage was done to the respondents 
concerned. Under the new rules the 
tendency is to minimize the number of 
such cases. Business interests at the 
close of the year were supporting the 
Wadsworth-Williams bill to enact into 
law the new plan of procedure for the 
commission, which now depends only 
upon majority rule in the commission. 


Investigating Curtailed 


Another development of interest 
during the year was the act of Con- 
gress stipulating that none of the ap- 
propriations provided for the com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, should be utilized to pay for 
investigations requested from Con- 
gress unless there be joint action of 
both houses of that body authorizing 
such requests, but making an excep- 
tion in cases involving violation of the 
anti-trust law. With the opening of 
the year, the commission found itself 
confronted by congressional requests 
in the form of Senate resolutions for 
investigation of the relations between 
the American Tobacco Company and 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, of the 
General Electric Company and _ so- 
called “water power trust,” of flour 
and bread, of open price associations, 
and of co-operative associations. 


Members of the commission were 
unable to agree whether investiga- 
tions into these matters could legally 
be carried on under the terms of the 
appropriation act, and advice was 
sought of the Comptroller-General, 
who, in effect, side-stepped the ques- 
tion. The President was then asked 
by majority vote of the commission to 
request the Attorney-General for an 
opinion on what could be done and 
how far the commission could go 
under the act. Finally, after a lapse 
of six months or more, the Attorney- 
General decided that all of these in- 
vestigations except a portion of that 
pertaining to the operations of the 
General Electric Company were legal 
under the act, and work on them has 
proceeded accordingly. 

Commissioners Thompson and Nu- 
gent of the commission protested 
against seeking advice of the Attor- 


ney-General on the ground that the 
commission is an independent agency 
of government and entitled to deter- 
mine its own procedure and policies 
within the law. Messrs. Thompson and 
Nugent have constituted an active 
minority ever since the reorganization 
of the commission and the revision of 
its procedure and policies. They have 
issued dissenting opinions to many 
orders and decisions of the commis- 
sion and even sought to issue a dis- 
senting annual report at the close of 
the year, in this last intention, how- 
ever, they were blocked. 


Over 900 Cases on Hand 


Routine activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission during the fiscal 
year 1925 are summarized by the 
commission, with reference to com- 
plaints reaching it, as follows: 


During the year here reported upon the 
commission was called upon to handle 909 
applications for complaints. Of this num- 
ber 565 were carried over from the previ- 
ous year, 340 were docketed during the 
year. and 4 were recissions of previous 
action. Of this total number of 909 the 
commision disposed of 421 during the year. 
Of these, 303 were dismissed after investi- 
gation, for the reason that the facts de- 
veloped did not call for the exercise of the 
remedial powers granted to the commission 
and 118 applications for complaints de- 
veloped facts based upon which complaints 
issued. This left 488 pending at the close 
of the year. 

Theses figures indicate that while the 
commission was able to dispose of but 46 
percent of the applications for complaints 
it was called upon to handle during the 
year, it made a material advance. The 
last annual report showed the commission 
about two years behind in this phase of its 
work; fan analysis of the figures herein 
ee it now only about one year be- 

ind. 

On June 30, 1925, there were 78 appli- 
cations for complaints which had been 
on hand for an average period of eight 
months, 


Specific charges made in applica- 
tions to the commission for complaints 
have been tabulated by the commis- 
sion as follows:— 








1924. 1925. 
Appropriation of values created by 
competitor’s expenditures oe 5 
Bogus independents. 2 
Boycott ..... a 1 
Bribery .cccccccccccccces eeesecee 3 3 
Combination or conspiracy in re- 
Straint of trade@........eseceseces 10 5 
Disparagement of competitor's 
goods or business...........+++++ 8 5 
Enticement of compatitor’s em- 
WEED, “wcadcadcddocccass¥ipectece 2 1 
EE * kcc dirs sda wddeuceenaue™ 4 1 
False and misleading advertising.. 201 156 


Interference with competitor's 
source of supply or business..--. 14 6 


Miabranding .ccccccccccccccvetcces 120 130 
Misrepresentation .....0--++.eseeees 110 47 
Passing off of name and goods.... 60 36 
Ge: Css co ct uccrenddanceases 2 2 
Price® Gxing. ..ccccccececcescesesces 12 13 
Resale price maintenance.......... 27 19 
Sec. 2, Clayton act (price discrim- 

HEOEIOMD: cc.ccsadcceceencatesecsees 3 2 
Sec. 3, Clayton act (tying and ex- 

Clusive contracts)........eeseeess 6 4 
Sec. 7, Clayton act (corporate 

SUOUOUED: vn chnsene 60 80000006040 oa oe 13 
Threats and intimidation.......... 4 3 
TAEIOET ixctne cee vecduccccuseseuect ‘ 12 
Fraudulent shipments.....++.+--++ 4 


Pooling of patentsS...--.e.seseeeees 
Exclusive dealing. ...cccccccccscocs a 
Miscellaneous .....++.ececeeseseccs 23 


Complaints to the number of 132 
were issued by the commission during 
the year, in addition to which there 
were 264 complaints on hand and un- 
disposed of at the beginning of the 
year, making a total of 396 requiring 
attention during the year. During the 
same period the commission disposed of 
176 complaints, 73 by orders to cease 
and desist and 103 by dismissals, leav- 
ing 220 on hand at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1926. Up to June 30, 1925, 
the commission dismissed 401 com- 
plaints that had been issued by itself. 
While no reasons were Officially given 
by the commission for dismissal of 
complaints, a study of its records indi- 


' 


— 
hore 


eates the following elements given 
weight in such action:— 

Controlling court decisionS...--.+.++-+s+++ 71 
Dismissed without prejudice......--.++.++++ 49 
Respondent out of business....-----+++++++ 35 
Practice discontinued...--ceseeeecreeerrece 33 
Practice discontinued by stipulation...... se 9 
Practice as used by respondent not unfair. 42 
Insufficient public interest......-.++-+eeees 29 
Lack of interstate commerce....--++.+++++++ 28 
Disposed of by civil litigation..........-++ 7 
Lack of proof.......++. ae ts the heehee eae 61 


Faulty pleadings....-.ceseeetrereeeeerteees 
Miscellaneous 


Unfairness Charged Most Often 

A large majority of the 132 com- 
plaints issued by the commission dur- 
ing the year charged unfair methods of 
competition, this charge being made in 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Fixing the Status of Associations 


The most important development in 
1925 with regards to the status of trade 
associations and the conduct of busi- 
ness generally with relation to the 
anti-trust law was the defendants’ de- 
cision by the United States Supreme 
Court of the government’s cases against 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Cement Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association. These 
decisions are regarded as constituting 
a sort of Magna Charta of the rights 
of trade associations and business in- 
terests represented therein. In these 
decisions the highest court held that 
the collection and dissemination of 
business statistics by a trade associa- 
tion, unaccompanied by concert of ac- 
tion or agreement in the use of the 
statistics, does not constitute a viola- 
tion of the law. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions in 
the linseed oil and hardwood lumber 
cases contained language which ap- 
peared to throw some doubt on many 
trade association activities. As one 
high government official expressed it, 
there was a “bad verbal attitude” in 
those cases. The result of the decisions 
in the maple flooring and cement cases, 
however, is to give the trade associa- 
tion, per se, a fairly clean bill of health. 
There is recognition in those decisions 
of the value and validity of the trade 
association idea, and there is also clear 
definition of trade association activ- 
ities. 

Under the flooring and cement deci- 
sions it was held that the collection 
and distribution of current business 
statistics by an association, for pro- 
duction, stocks, shipments, sales, and 
even prices in closed transactions, was 
permissible in and of itself. The deci- 
sions were hailed as a great victory 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, trade associations, and 
business interests generally, which had 
been seeking for several years to ob- 
tain information indicating what a 
trade association could do or could not 
do. This had been sought in vain of 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Federal 
Trade Commission, although Harlan F. 
Stone, as Attorney-General, was un- 
derstood to sympathize with the atti- 
tude of the business interests. It was 
Mr. Stone later who, as justice of the 
Supreme Court, handed down the de- 
cisions. 


Department Accepts Ruling 


Those documents were regarded gen- 
erally as rendering largely unnecessary 
suggested legislation that would enable 
business associations to obtain official 
information and advice on their rights, 
duties and functions under the law, 
although there still appeared to be 
room for improvement in the situation 
as regards the status of individual 
business concerns desirous of securing 
information to enable them to conduct 
their business within the law. How- 
ever, the Federal Trade Commission 
since its reorganization has taken a 
more constructive and helpful attitude 
towards business. The Department of 
Commerce has consistently maintained 
such an attitude, and even the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while seeking for a re- 
hearing before the Supreme Court in 
the cement and maple flooring cases, 
expressly accepted the principle of the 
decisions, but pointed out evidence in 
the records which seemed to prove to 
its mind that the associations involved 
had exceeded their rights in the use 
of the statistics. Incidentally, rehear- 
ing was denied. Commenting upon its 
attitude, the Department of Justice 
said:— 

The position of the department as out- 
lined in these petitions brings it more 
nearly in line with the views of other 
agencies of the government having to do 
with the subject of trade associations, 
thus bringing about a uniformity of pol- 
icy and practice which will be of assist- 
ance to business men who desire by co- 
operative methods to eliminate waste and 
unfair practices in industry and at the 
same time to keep strictly within the law. 

The department continued its more 
constructive and helpful policy when 
it was made known by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent that the department 
would, if asked by trade associations 
what they could do under the law, re- 
ply with such information as it had in 
hand and answer such questions, prac- 
tically without formally and definitely 
committing itself on the matter of 
whether the law would be violated, as 
it was contended that there was no 
authority of law for the department 
formally to advise business interests 


whether their contemplated actions 
were in accord with or in violation of 
law. 

The cement and flooring decisions 
were taken by business interests as 
their cue and a number of trade asso- 
ciations and similar organizations soon 
entered upon statistical work along 
many lines. The National Fertilizer 
Association was one of these, and in- 
augurated during the summer and fall 
a monthly statistical service covering 
acid phosphate. This service, it is an- 
nounced, will be expanded into the 
—_ of other materials or products 
ater. 


Other Cases of Interest 


There were a number of other Fed- 
eral anti-trust suits hinging upon the 
cement and flooring cases, and some 
of these have since been closed by the 
government. Among these were cases 
against the Southern Pine Association 
and the Western Pine Association, the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, and 
the Poster Advertising Association. 

The government decided also to close 
the case against the Southern Califor- 
nia Wholesale Grocers’ Association et 
al., after losing in the Federal district 
court of that State, except on the one 
point involving refusal of the associa- 
tion and its members to do business 
with chain store organizations and the 
association influencing manufacturers 
to refuse to sell directly to other dis- 
tributors, particularly chain stores. The 
association members refused to buy 
from any manufacturer who did so 
sell to independent buyers. The court 
condemned this arrangement as against 
the law, but found against the govern- 
ment as to its charges of price-fixing 
agreement and conspiracy in inter- 
state commerce on the part of the as- 
sociation members. 

The government won the case against 
the Live Poultry Dealers’ Protective 
Association et al., in Southern New 
York, which involved charges of mon- 
opoly and conspiracy with relation to 
the poultry trade. The circuit court 
of appeals affirmed the district court 
and a decree in favor of the govern- 
ment was entered December 15, 1925. 
The government also won its case 
against Lindsley Brothers’ Company, 
involving cedar poles, where defend- 
ants pleaded guilty and were fined 
$37,300. 

The governments petition for a re- 
hearing in its suit against Richara 
Hudnut, Inc., was denied June 29, 1925. 
That case was thereby ended. A con- 
sent decree for the government was is- 
sued in the case against the National 
Peanut Cleaners and Shellers’ Associa‘ 
tion, charging a combination and con- 
spiracy to restrain interstate com- 
merce by establishing and maintaining 
uniform and arbitrary terms, brokers’ 
commissions, grades and conditions of 
sale, and by blacklisting and boycot- 
ting purchasers who fail to respect the 
same, by interchanging trade informa- 
tion for the purpose and with the effect 
of controlling buying and selling prices, 
and by attempting to prevent the 
orderly marketing by the Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association of its holdings. 

The government’s case against the 
Eastman Kodak Company, alleging a 
monopoly in photographic supplies, 
was long ago decided in favor of the 
government, and dissolution of the al- 
leged combination was ordered by the 
court. This apparently required sale 
of certain properties, formerly com- 
petitive. Outcome of negotiations look- 
ing to private sale was awaited by the 
Department of Justice. 

In the United States against Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company et al., 
charging a combination and conspir- 
acy to restrain interstate trade in win- 
dow glass, demurrers were overruled 
and the case was awaiting trial. In 
United States against Frank Bastin 
et al., based on indictment in Ohio 
against corporations and individuals 
engaged in manufacture of hand-blown 
window glass, there were pending de- 
murrers and motions to quash. The. 
charges herein are practically the same. 
as allegations in the government's civil 
suit against the National Association. 
of Window Glass Manufacturers, in. 
which the Supreme Court reversed the 
district court’s decree which latter 
granted the relief prayed for by the 
government. 


Patent-Rights Cases Started 


Another important phase of the work 
of the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice during the past 
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year concerned the pressing of cases 
which would bring about clarification 
of law as to the rights of patent own- 
ers under the anti-trust law. Perhaps 
the most important of these cases was 
that against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana and other o1l interests, 
instituted at Chicago, in which hear- 
ings have begun. 

Cases involving important patent 
questions are the General Electric case, 
which is on appeal to the Supreme 
Court from an adverse decision by the 
District Court; the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company case, involving coal-cut- 
ting machinery; the one-piece bifocal 
lens case, and the American chain case, 
involving automobile bumpers. The 
latter cases are awaiting trial the 
district courts. 

During the past fiscal year the de- 
partment instituted 16 proceedings un- 
der the Federal anti-trust laws, 8 crim- 
inal and 8 civil, and brought to a con- 
clusion 15 cases, 7 criminal and 8 civil, 
of which 12 were instituted prior to 
July 1, 1924. There are now pending 45 
cases, 19 criminal and 26 civil, includ- 
ing 32 cases previously instituted. In 
addition to the above cases, 270 com- 
plaints of violations of the Federal anti- 
trust laws have been investigated. 
Fines aggregating nearly $500,000 were 
imposed during the year, or more than 
twice the amount of the appropriation 
for enforcing the anti-trust law. 

In the so-called “furniture cases” at 
Chicago, involving five indictments 
against associations of manufacturers 
of refrigerators, chairs and case goods 
(diningroom and bedroom furniture, ra- 
dio cabinets and clock cases), the total 
number of defendants, both corporate 
and individual, being 424, pleas of 
guilty have been made by 163 defend- 
ants already, resulting in the imposi- 
tion of fines amounting to $452,000, 
more than double the annual appropri- 
ation for the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. In connection with the 
presentation to the grand jury of the 
evidence on which the indictments in- 
volving manufacturers of diningroom 
and bedroom furniture were based, the 
secretary of the National Alliance of 
Furniture Manufacturers was adjudged 
in contempt of court for refusal to pro- 
duce certain records of the association, 
and was sentenced to thirty days in 
jail. This proceeding was appealed to 
the Circuit Court of appeals, where de- 
murrer of defendants not pleading 
guilty was overruled December 18, 1925. 

A number of other important cases 
which have been argued in the lower 
courts and are awaiting hearing on 
appeals to the Supreme Court include 
the International Harvester case, the 
Trenton potteries case, the Andrews 
Lumber & Mill Company case, which 
has been appealed under the title of 
United States vs. Brims et al., and the 
Sisal Sales Corporation case. 

Consent decrees have been entered in 
three cases, granting the relief sought 
by the government, namely, United 
States vs. Cement Securities Company 
et al., alleging a monopolization of the 
cement business in the Rocky Mountain 
States; United States vs. Oregon 
Wholesale Grocers’ Company et al., al- 
leging a combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade in fir doors, and 
United States vs. Seattle Produce As- 
sociation et al., alleging a combination 
to restrain trade in fruits, vegetables 
and produce. 


in 
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The case United States vs. American 
Terra Cotta & Ceramic Company et al. 
was brought to a close by the accept- 
ance by the court of a plea of nolo 
contendere on the part of one defend- 
ant, as to whom the case was pending, 
and the imposition of a fine of $1,500, 
fines aggregating $13,500 having been 
previously imposed upon all other cor- 
porate defendants who had plead guilty. 

In the case of United States vs. Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Com- 
pany et al. the government is gradually 
winning its fight for the removal of 
thirty-five defendants, residing beyond 
the jurisdiction of the court, who are 
resisting removal for trial under the 
indictment pending in the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

The trial of the appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the four defendants 
convicted at Buffalo in connection with 
the dynamiting of the high-speed line 
of the International Railway during a 
strike of street railway employes, in 
violation of section 1 of the Sherman 
law, resulted in the conviction of the 
defendants by the lower court being 
affirmed. An additional indictment 
against twenty-five officials of the rail- 
way employes’ organization in connec- 
tion with the same offense was returned 
last spring and is awaiting trial. 


Another Colgate Case 


addition to the foregoing, 
cases brought during 


other 
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important 
year are.— 

United States v. Colgate & Co.. a civil 
ease alleging a combination to restrain 
trade in soaps, perfumery and other toi- 
let articles which was expected to be tried 
this winter. 

United States v. Oregon Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, et al., a civil pro- 
ceeding alleging a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade in groceries, which is also ex- 
pected to be reached for trial this winter. 

United States v. Tanners’ Products Com- 
pany, American Hair Felt Company, et al., 
a civil case alleging a combination among 
115 tanning companies to _ pool all the 
cattle and calf hair produced by them and 
sell it through the Tanners’ Products 
Company and by other unlawful means 
to monopolize and restrain trade in such 
products. 

United States v. Carson Brewing Com- 
pany, et al., a petition alleging a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade in ice Manu- 
factured, produced, purchased ‘and sold in 
California and shipped and transported to 
and through other States and territories. 

United States v. Lay Fish Company, et 
al., an indictment charging eighteen cor- 
porations and twelve individuals, whole- 
sale dealers in dead freshwater fish 
caught in lakes in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and other Western States, with eliminat- 
ing competition among themselves in the 
purchase of such fish from the fishermen 
and with fixing and maintaining prices to 
retail dealers in and around New York. 

The announced policy of the depart- 
ment with relation to the anti-trust 
law “is to confine its activities to cases 
involving serious violations of the law 
and to avoid, so far as possible, inves- 
tigating unsubstantial complaints. Up- 
ward of fifty investigations have been 
marked “closed” within the last six 
months because the complaints showed 
clearly that no violation of the law was 
involved. This does not mean that 
there will be any decrease of effective- 
ness in the enforcement of the law. On 
the contrary, it means that substantial 
complaints will be investigated and 
violations prosecuted with greater ef- 
fect, inasmuch as time and effort will 
not be diverted to the pursuit of futile 
investigations of unfounded complaints. 


Administration of the Tariff Law 


Not much progress was made in .ad- 
ministering the flexible provisions of 
the tariff law during 1925. Since the 
previous annual review of this subject 
the only final action taken by President 
Coolidge on items of special interest to 
industries in the Reporter's field was 
in the case of potassium chlorate, the 
duty on which was increased 50 per- 
eent, or from 1% cents a pound to 2% 
eents per pound. 

Several 
chemical 


interest the 
oil and related industries 
have been sent up to the President by 
the Tariff Commission, but not acted 
upon. Among these probably the most 
interesting is that involving linseed oil, 
on which two reports were submitted 
by as many factions of the commission 
but both suggesting a reduction of the 
duty by different amounts. This case 
went to Mr. Coolidge early in March, 
1925, but in the closing days of the year 
was still resting with him. Meanwhile 
he had referred the report of the Tariff 
Commission to the Deyartment of Agri- 
eulture and sought information also 
from the Department of Commerce. 
Secretary Jardine of the Department of 
understood to have sub- 
mment unfavorable to reduc- 
e duty. There was pressure 
eed growers and flaxseed 
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from the Atlantic coast to the interior 
of the country where domestic flaxseed 
is marketed were believed to be suffi- 
ciently high to prevent imported oil 
from entering the market to the injury 
of the domestic seed. However, the 
President was having an investigation 
made to determine beyond doubt in his 
mind that domestic flaxseed growers 
would not be injured by reduction of 
the duty on linseed oil, before he acted 
‘pon the report of the commission. 

During the year Mr. Coolidge over- 
ruled the report of the majority of the 
Tariff ‘Commission at that time, sug- 
gesting reduction of the duty on sugar. 
This action left that duty unchanged. 
The commission’s report on the gold 
\eaf tariff was not acted upon by Mr, 
Coolidge. 


Costs as Trade Secrets 


The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals decided on appeal of the Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Products Company of 
New York, in the sodium nitrite 
that production costs are not trade se- 
as the Tariff Commission had 
held they were, but at the same time 
{he court said it was a moot question 
that the company claimed that it had a 
right of to the production cost 
and other data in the record of the com- 
mission in this case, for the reason that 
the President had already proclaimed 
an increase of the duty on sodium ni- 
trits from 3 cents to 4% cents a pound. 
Thus the decision was a kind of a “dog- 
fall’ in contrast to the of the 
District of Columbia Court, 
which was clean cut in support of the 
commission and its position of oppo- 
sition to permitting inspection of pro- 
duction data, on the ground that 
they constitute trade secrets w hich may 
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not be disclosed under the law. Coun- 
sel for the Norwegian Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Company has taken an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
which he attacks the commission and 
the constitutionality of the flexible tar- 
iff, and demands the right to inspect 
data showing production costs of the 
competitor of his client, namely, the 
American Nitrogen Products Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The commission was asked to apply 
section 316 of the tariff act, which is 
aimed at unfair trade practices in con- 
nection with imported articles, by de- 
claring a ban on olive oil imported from 
Italy but originating in other Mediter- 
ranean countries. Such oil was taken 
into Italy and refined, blended or 
packed and shipped to the United 
States as “Italian olive oil,” according 
to the charge of packers of olive oil in 
this country, who are forbidden by the 
food and drugs act from so labeling 
olive oil they obtain from countries 
other than Italy. 


f It was about the time that this ques- 
tion was raised when Alfred P. Dennis 
ef Maryland took up his duties as 
member of the Tariff Commission by 
appointment from Mr. Coolidge as part 
of his reorganization of the commis- 
sion, and Mr. Dennis was credited with 
having been influential in inducing the 
commission to refer the olive oil con- 
troversy to the State Department with 
a view of its being taken up with the 
Italian government through diplomatic 
channels and amicably settled. At the 
request of the State Department the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington took 
up the matter with officials of his gov- 
ernment, who in turn were reported as 
conferring with the olive oil trade over 
there about it. This question and 
others relating to the duties of the 
Tariff Commission were taken up by 
Commissioner Glossin in a European 
trip last summer. 


Chemical Duties in Question 


Twelve changes in the duties on 
chemical products were asked of the 
commission during 1925, compared with 
six in 1924. Four investigations in the 
chemical field were instituted under the 
flexible provisions during the year, com- 
prising methanol, sodium silicofluoride, 
edible gelatin, and glue. Field work 
on them was concluded during the 
summer and fall in this country, and 
the data collected were compiled and 
analyzed with a view to preliminary 
reports being submitted to members of 
the commission. The question of field 
work abroad in search of foreign pro- 
duction costs in the industries con- 
cerned was up for decision in the clos- 
ing days of the year, with the prospect 
that there would be little if any special 
work of this character abroad in these 
cases. 

In the case of strontium nitrate the 
commission decided not to have an in- 
vestigation under the flexible tariff. 
There being no domestic production, 
the commission also decided not to in- 
vestigate ethylbenzene and _ licorice 
root, as to which it had received appli- 
cations for tariff changes under the 
flexible provisions. The commission re- 
ferred to the Treasury Department the 
question of classification of ethylben- 
zene. When the annual report of the 
commission was submitted there were 
still pending before that body applica- 
tions for changes in duty on tartaric 
acid, cream of tartar, licorice root, 
printing and lithographic inks, and 
titanium-potassium oxalate. 

In the case of vegetable oils, investi- 
gation of which was ordered by the 
commission during 1924, the field work 
was completed many months ago, hear- 
ing was had, and a preliminary report 
was submitted by the chemical experts 
of the commission for consideration by 
the commission. The report was sup- 
posed to be slated for early action by 
the commission in the fall of 1925, but 
at the close of the year it had not been 
taken up by commissioners, except, per- 
haps, perfunctorily. Instead, the com- 
missioners concentrated their attention 
on preparation of a report to the Presi- 
dent in the butter investigation. Ap- 
proval of the vegetable oil report would 
be followed by further hearing, argu- 
ments and briefs, after which the com- 
mission was expected to draft a report 
on the subject to the President. 

Hearings were had some time ago in 
the investigations of logwood extract 
(increase), casein (decrease), and phe- 
nol and cresylic acid (decreases) under 
the flexible tariff, but there have been 
no reports to the President in these 
cases. In the last case, indeed, the draft 
report of the experts was still before 
the advisory board to the commission. 
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The magnesite investigation was 
nearly completed during the year on 
application asking for increase of duty, 
after having been reopened a number 
of months ago. This product is largely 
a building material, but of the total 
domestic production of 47,000 tons, 
commission data show that 6.9 percent 
in 1923 was used in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

In the plate glass and mirror 
vestigation based on application of 
furniture interests for decrease of 
duty, the commission completed field 
work and held hearings during the 
Fall, and briefs were filed shortly be- 
fore Christmas, which was the last 
step before consideration of the case 
by the commission with a view to 
preparation of a report to the Presi- 
dent. 


in- 


Dyeing Data Collected 


Under powers other than those con- 
veyed by the flexible tariff provisions 
the commission, through W. N. Wat- 
son, of its chemical section, conducted 
an inquiry into the quantity and cost 
of dyes entering into finished prod- 
ucts, such as textiles. Data obtained 
from a number of consuming factories 
were being compiled at the close of 
the year with a view to probable in- 
corporation in the report of the com- 
mission on its annual census of coal- 
tar dyes and synthetic organic chem- 
icals. 

Under its general powers, the com- 
mission in the late summer also or- 
dered an investigation of blackstrap 
molasses, cane syrup, table molasses, 
maple sugar, and maple syrup, and in 
the Fall and early Winter the field 
work on the last two items was com- 
pleted, principally in New York, Ohio 
and Vermont. Domestic maple pro- 
ducers co-operated, as did Canadian 
interests where cost and other data 
for the competing foreign industry 
were gathered. Studies of aspects of 
the blackstrap situation were also 
completed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Baltimore, where data 
were gathered on imports, methods 
of handling, distribution, and con- 
sumers. This investigation was based 
in part upon the protests of American 
alcohol makers using blackstrap mo- 
lasses, against tariff provisions and 
customs administration with  refer- 
ence to this commodity. In connec- 
tion with this investigation, there still 
remained at the close of the year field 
work to be done in Louisiana on cane 
blackstrap, its marketing, consump- 
tion and so on, and on best blackstrap 
in Western producing States. 

There was no change during the 
year in the status of the cases brought 
to the attention of the Tariff Commis- 
sion involving pumice, chemical stone- 
ware, mica, graphite, and a number of 
other commodities, 

Tariff surveys were revised by com- 
mission experts relating to barium 
chemicals, manganese compounds, car- 
bon tetrachloride, chloroform, phos- 
phorus and phosphoric acid, rubber, 
soap and glycerin, nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer materials, hydrogenated oils, 
casein plastics, vulcanized fiber, phenol 
and cresylic acid, hexamethylenetetra- 
mine, synthetic phenolic resin prod- 
ucts, matches, catgut, whipgut and 
Oriental gut, brushes and bristles, and 
other articles. 


Treasury Decisions in Point 
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D. 40825 involving cresylic 
was held that a mixture of 23 per- 
cent of pitch and 70 percent of coal- 
tar acids was more specifically de- 
scribed by the mixture clause of para- 
graph 1549 of the free list than by 
the mixture clause of paragraph 27, 
and that, therefore, the product was 
entitled to free entry. 

There were rulings under the anti- 
dumping law, that there was no dump- 
ing of methanol from Germany, 
dium nitrate from Norway, among 
other goods, nor of turpentine from 
Mexico, nor of gelatin. 

Findings of dumping were made by 
the Treasury Department during the 
year with regard to strychnine from 
Switzerland, fused magnesium chlor- 
ide and white sulphite wrapping paper 
from Germany. In all such cases the 
department found the difference be- 
tween the foreign market value and 
the purchase price in the United 
States on the article involved, and 
that difference is as a spe- 
cial dumping duty. 


With Prohibition 


tion enforcement was decentralized, the 
force under the unit in Washington 
being reduced approximately  two- 
thirds, it was estimated, and permit 
administration work heing transferred 
to the supervision of twenty-four pro- 
hibition administrators in the field, 
having permit assistants, enforcement 
assistants and legal advisers. 

The old organization of Federal pro- 
hibition directors in the several States 
was wiped out, although much of the 
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personnel went into the new orgatuza- 
tion. Representative men from the 
alcohol trades in some districts entered 
the service as assistants to adminis- 
trators, in charge of permissive work, 
and as chemists and pharmacists. In 
the prohibition bureau certain divisions 
were abolished, and although Roy 
Haynes, Prohibition Commissioner, was 
retained to endeavor to co-ordinate en- 
forcement activities in the several pro- 
hibition administrators’ districts and 
to act as liaison officer between the de- 
partment and the private prohibition 
and reform associations, James E. 
Jones, former assistant Prohibition 
Commissioner, was promoted to the 
office of Prohibition Director and 
placed in charge of prohibition admin- 
istrative activities generally. 

In connection with the putting into 
effect of the Andrews reorganization 
plan, internal revenue regulations 61 
relating to denatured alcohol were re- 
vised by agreement with alcohol using 
trades and with the undertsanding be- 
tween them and Wayne B. Wheeler, 
counsel of the American Anti-Saloon 
League, it was said that the Cramton 
bill for a separate prohibition bureau 
under the Treasury Department would 
not be revived. Under the revised 
regulations, the administration of de- 
natured alcohol was transferred from 
the collectors of internal revenue 
throughout the country to the new 
prohibition administrators, and many 
other changes of peculiar interest to 
alcohol trades and industries were 
made. 


Regulations 60 to Be Changed 


With the inauguration of the 
Andrews plan it became necessary, in 
the opinion of prohibition officials, that 
internal revenue regulations 60 rela- 
tive to ethyl alcohol and liquors for 
legitimate purposes be revised likewise, 
and this revision was set for the Spring 
and Summer of 1926, meanwhile sug- 
gestions being sought and_ received 
from prohibition administrators as to 
changes proposed in regulations 60. 
Temporarily, however, T. D. 3737 
effectuated administration of those 
regulations by the administrators in- 
stead of the commissioner. 


_As part of the decentralization plan 
nine laboratories of the industrial alco- 
hol and chemical division of the Pro- 
hibition Unit were established in the 
field in different parts of the country, 
which were assigned to make analyses 
and tests and to pass upon formulas 
in connection with applications for per- 
mits and with seizure of goods under 
suspicion. 


A result of the Andrews reorganiza- 
tion is abolition of the board of re- 
view in the prohibition bureau, which 
leaves prohibition administrators or 
boards under their supervision the only 
officials to which appeal can be taken 
by permittees from revocation proceed- 
ings. This was deemed satisfactory by 
some trade interests which wanted to 
retain the right to have officials in 
Washington review revocation orders. 
While it was still possible for Mr. 
Andrews to give such review, in prac- 
tice it was said to be seldom if ever 
done. The right of appeal to the courts 
from prohibition revocation orders re- 
mains, but involves such expense and 
effort that it is said not to have been 
resorted to in many cases. 


Permits Are Limited 

Many decisions and rulings were 
made in Mr. Andrews’ plan to tighten 
up enforcement and particularly to 
prevent alleged diversion of alcohol 
and liquor from industrial or medicinal 
uses to illegitimate purposes, as al- 
leged. Perhaps the most far-reaching 
of these was T. D. 3773, followed by 
T. D. 3774, which established the prin- 
ciple of annual renewal of permits and 
stipulated that all permits for sale and 
use of denatured alcohol would expire 
March $81, 1926: that all applications 
for renewal of such permits must be 
filed by December 31, 1925; that all H 
permits to use alcohol for manufactur- 
ing purposes would expire December 
31, 1926, and that applications for their 
renewal must all be in not later than 
July 1, 1926. The system of annual 
renewal of permits, prohibition offi- 
cials said, would enable them to keep 
closer — tab on permittees and _ their 
operations, to have periodical account- 
ing and inspection, and to weed out 
undesirable permittees and permits 
with greater ease, it was suggested, 
than had been practicable. 

Another decision aimed to tighten up 
enforcement, by better control of trans- 
portation of liquor, was T. D. 3753, un- 
der which railroad common carriers 
seeking permits to transport liquors 
and alcohol must file bonds ranging up 
to $25,000. A third involves the modi- 
fication of specially denatured alcohol 
formulas under regulations 61 to prevent 
alleged abuses and diversion, and even 
the complete cancellation of some de- 
natured alcohol formulas. Among the 
latter was formula 6 for automobile 
anti-freeze mixtures. 

A new form of permit for de-alcohol- 
izing plants or near-beer establishments 
was promulgated, under which the per- 
mittee agrees under oath to accept the 
conditions and carry out many details 
of operation, reporting, and so on, as 
required by the department. 

Better to ‘control legitimate use of 
liquors, Mr. Andrews caused a decision 
to be promulgated to stop the use of 
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whisky, brandy, rum and gin in medici- 
nal preparations, flavoring extracts and 
the like, although the use of alcohol 
and wines for these purposes was au- 
thorized to continue. Exceptions in 
the case of whisky, brandy, rum and 
gin were authorized in formulas ap- 
proved by the department under cer- 
tain conditions, and it was announced 
that the new ruling was not aimed to 
interfere with the use of liquors under 
the physician's prescription system. 
Another decision was projected at the 
close of the year to limit to wholesale 
druggists the handling and (distribu- 
tion of whisky for the retail drug trade. 

Double strength tincture of ginger 
was outlawed after March 31, 1926, by 
Treasury decision. Sacramental wine 
was curtailed by 50 \percent, and the 
system of handling it through rabbin- 
ical agents was done away with. 

Mr. Andrews aimed to dry up the 
sources of supply for bootleg liquor 
and thus bring about prohibition en- 
forcement as far as practicable. To 
that end, treaties aimed to prevent 
smuggling of liquor from Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and other countries were 
perfected in many cases and proposed 
in others. 


Taxation of Seized Spirits 


For the same reason, as given, Mr. 
Andrews urged the taxing of seized, 
smuggled, forfeited alcohol and liquors, 
an opinion on which was requested by 
Secretary Mellon of the Treasury De- 
partment of John G. Sargent, Attorney 
General, the Department of Justice 
having ruled against taxing such 
spirits. While this was not forth- 
coming, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means recommended and 
the House of Representatives passed’ 
an amendment to the revenue bill pro- 
viding for imposition of internal 
revenue tax as well as customs duty 
on such spirits. 

For the same reason, also, Mr. 
Andrews recommended small taxes on 
denatured alcohol and on cereal bever- 
ages, as he said, to enable the depart- 
ment to keep in close touch with pro- 


ducers and handlers of these com- 
modities with a view of preventing 
diversion of alcohol. The denatured 


alcohol tax was rejected in the House 
of Representatives, which, ‘however. 
approved a tax of 1-10 cent a gallon on 
cereal beverages. 

Again, for the same reason, Mr. 
Andrews has indicated he would like 
to abolish independent denaturing 
plants, but there seems to be some 
doubt about the law on this point, 
Some officials favored legislation to 
clear it up, while others argued there 
was no such necessity, but that the 
high courts would sustain an appeal 
of the government from mandamus or 
injunction proceedings in lower courts 
requiring prohibition authorities te 
issue permits for independent dena- 
turing plants. 

Under the Andrews reorganization 
the Alcohol Trades Advisory Com- 
mittee, which had assisted the depart- 
ment a year or two ago in revision of 
regulations 60, virtually passed out of 
existence, being regarded as too un- 
wieldly by Mr. Andrews. The latter 
let it be known that he did not need 
trade “advisers,” but would call upon 
representatives of various branches of 
the trades for information in connec- 
tion with problems arising under pro- 
hibition enforcement rulings and reg- 
ulations. The first of these unofficial 
sources of information selected by Mr. 
Andrews were Dr. H. E. Howe, of the 
American Chemical Society; Arthur 
P. Jell, of the United States Industrial 
Alcohol Company; and Dr. Martin H. 
Ittner, of Colgate & Co., representative 
manufacturers of toilet preparations. 

Plans were made to issue for dis- 
tribution to prohibition administrators 
a new series of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions for intoxicating liquor, to be 
printed in two tints, one over the 
other, in order to make more difficult 
the counterfeiting of blanks. 

Plans were also made 
issuance in different color 
drawal form 1410-A, used 
drawals of 10 gallons of 
less, which, under the regulations, 
needs no letter of confirmation. By 
use of this form a saving of many 
confirmation letter blanks, form 1410- 
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Some Statistical Data 


number of outstanding 
given as 133,460. The 
program for concentrating stocks of 
liquor stored in bonded warehouses 
was practically completed during the 
year. During the fiscal year there 
were withdrawn from bond for de- 
naturing 148,970,000 proof gallons of 
alcohol and rum, and 81,808,000 wine 
gallons of denatured alcohol were pro- 
duced, 

The Federal judiciary machinery has 
reached its peak in the disposition of 
cases including prohibition cases, it 
appears from the report of the At- 
torney General, and additional assist- 
ance in the form of judges and prose- 
cutors was urged. Fines imposed in 


The total 
permits was 


prohibition cases during the year 
aggregated $7,681,000, and _ prison 
sentences for alleged violations of the 
law aggregated 4,569 years. 

Little if any national prohibition 
legislation of importance was enacted 
during the year outside of large ap- 
propriations for enforcement purposes, 
which ran up into many millions for 
the prohibition bureau, internal rev- 
enue service, customs administration, 
and coast guard. 

The Cramton bill was reported out 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
late in the last session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress and was taken up for 
consideration on the floor of the 
Senate for a day or two, but owing 
to the highly organized opposition to 
it and the legislative jam then exist- 


ing in the Senate, it was soon 
abandoned by its supporters. Before 
being reported, the bill had been 


amended so as to provide for a board 
to review decisions of the prohibition 
commissioner and for special divisions 
in the prohibition bureau to deal with 
alcohol and liquors. 
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The Stalker bill to increase penalties 
for prohibition violations also failed 
of enactment, but it and _ other 
measures were proposed by dry leaders 
at the opening of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress as necessary to safeguard the 
use of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
if the tax on alcohol were to be re- 
duced from $2.20 to $1.10 a gallon as 
provided in the revenue bill passed by 
the house. 

At the close of the year, the Couzens 
committee was drafting a report to 
the Senate on its investigations of in- 
come tax and prohibition administra- 
tion. The committee had before it 
recommendations from prohibition of- 
ficials and unofficial leaders looking 
to the creation of a new prohibition 
bureau, government purchase of liquors 
stored in bonded warehouses, the 
placing of a ban on pre-prohibition 
wine cellars, the following by govern- 
ment of control of denatured alcohol 
through to the consumer, and other 
measures to prevent alleged abuses of 
the industrial alcohol privilege and to 
stop violations of law. 


Movement for Simplified Practice 


Progress in simplification of trade 
practices in the interest of eliminating 
waste in industry is delayed somewhat 
by the deliberation with which mem- 
bers of various industrial groups pro- 
ceed to consider acceptance of recom- 
mendations of conferences of the in- 
dustries concerned, according to spe- 
cialists along this line. The simpli- 
fication programs for the paint and 
paint brush industries are cases in 
point. 

More than a year ago a conference 
of the paint industry proposed limit- 
ing the number of sizes of containers 
for paints, varnishes, and stains, and 
the number of shades or colors of cer- 
tain of these products that would be 
produced. This program has never 
been put through to a conclusion, it is 
stated. Some time ago it was re- 
ferred to a central standing committee 
of the industry, but information at the 
Department of Commerce is that mem- 
bers of the industry have not yet in- 
dividually accepted the program, in 
the preparation of which manufact- 
urers, distributors, and consumers 
were consulted, 

Again, in the case of brushes for 
painting, varnishing, and similar pur- 
poses, simplified practice reducing the 
number of sizes is held up by failure 
of brush manufacturers to accept the 
simplification schedule suggested by 
themselves, according to specialists on 
the subject. 

On the other hand, however, pros- 
pects for simplification in the practices 
of the fertilizer industry are regarded 
by Department of Commerce experts 
as good. At the Atlanta meeting of 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
Southern Division, in the late autumn, 
a committee was appointed to deal with 
the subject, and a meeting was held 
in Washington, December 18, 1925, by 
that committee in connection with de- 
partment representatives, at which the 


problems of the industry were dis- 
cussed and preliminary plans were 
made. 


The Fertilizer Program 


Four points were outlined for the in- 
dustry to aim at: (1) To eliminate low 
grades of fertilizer where practicable 
in the interest of higher analysis prod- 
ucts; (2) to reduce generally the 
number of grades or brands of fertil- 
izer; (3) greater uniformity in packing 
fertilizer and packing containers; and 
(4) uniformity of terminology where 
practicable, so that the same name 
shall mean the same formula in all 
parts of the country. This last sugges- 
tion is of special interest in view of 
the multiplicity and variety of State 
laws regulating fertilizers, requiring 
registration of brands and so on. 

At the Washington committee meet- 
ing it was decided to appoint a larger 
committee to gather further informa- 
tion, get in touch with all branches of 
the industry and eventually to have 
a joint conference with Department of 
Commerce representatives, perhaps 
during the early part of 1926, with a 
view of mapping out a program of 
simplification for submission to indi- 
vidual members of the trade for ap- 
proval or acceptance. 

Simplified practice in the industry 
making glass sidewalk, floor, and roof 
lights has been worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce 
in the matter of reducing largely the 
number of sizes and shapes of such 
glass lights, as a result of a confer- 
ence at the department November 18, 
1925, the reductions being from eighty 
to five in styles, from 120 to six in 
sizes, and from ten to two in shapes. 

Reduction in the number of sizes of 
window glass, which has been sug- 
gested to the department from within 
the industry, is confidently expected 
at the department to follow the intro- 
duction of simplified practice with re- 
duction in the number of sizes of win- 
dow sash, doors, and millwork. 

The elimination of a number of sizes 
of packages for insecticides and fungi- 
cides was worked out at a joint con- 
ference of the industry and the depart- 
ment in Washington October 29, 1925. 


The simplified schedule which is pend- 


ing before individual members of the 
industry for acceptance includes re- 
duction by approximately 50 percent 


of the number of sizes of packages for 
arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate, 
paris green, and Bordeaux mixture. It 
is proposed that this schedule, if ap- 
proved, shall become effectve May 1, 


1926, subject to semi-annual revision 
by a standing committee of the in- 
dustry on which manufacturers and 


distributors would be represented. 


Shortening Drug Lists 


Revision of the catalogs of drug man- 
ufacturers is proceeding slowly, ac- 
cording to the impression. The cata- 
log simplification committee of the 
American Drug Manufacturers As- 
sociation held a three day meet- 
ing at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, in December, 1925, and it 
is reported that hundreds of items 
have been tentatively selected for de- 
letion from the catalogs, but much re- 
mains to be done yet, not only in the 
matter mentioned, but also in bringing 
about co-operation with other branches 
of the trade. The National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association some time ago 
selected a committee to work on this 
problem, and some representatives of 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists are reported to have given 
the subject attention. The hope is to 
have a joint conference of several 
branches of the trade and the depart- 
ment eventually to endeavor to adopt 
a program that may be acceptable to 
all. 

The proposal to simplify practice in 
the collapsible tube industry by reduc- 
ing the number of sizes of tubes has 
completely collapsed by reason of the 
large production excess capacity of the 
industry and the anxiety of manufac- 
turers to make any special size in order 
to obtain business. 

Progress is reported toward the 
adoption and acceptance of standard 
terms and conditions on warehouse 
forms, which terms and conditions have 
been proposed by the warehousemen. 

The suggestion of a year or two ago 
for simplification of practice in con- 
nection with zinc sheet metal has been 
dropped. 

Simplification of practices with re- 
gard to the sizes of lubricating oiling 
cans, gypsum blocks and sheets, in- 
dustrial and household brushes has 
been proposed to the department and 
may be carried out. 

The American Dental Trade Associ- 
ation is making a survey of dental 
equipment with a view of bringing 
about standardization and simplifica- 
tion of such articles of equipment as 
the following among others: Waxes, 
hypodermic needles, crown and bridge 
cement, and plaster. 

The Institute of Makers of Explo- 
sives was scheduled to meet late in De- 
cember, 1925, and consider an. offer 
from the Department of Commerce of 
its co-operation in bringing about stand 
ards of explosives. In one single line 
of these products there were 625 
strength formulas and six styles of 
package, besides sizes, making a total 
of 2,100,000 possible combinations, not 
including brand names anc various 
other factors. One explosives maker 
who, in 1917, made 39,000 varieties. re- 
duced these in the war year, 1918, to 
1,500, with success, it is said. 

The Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, is cooperat- 
ing for the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion of the department, with linseed 
oil and naval stores interests desirous 
of changing the commercial practices 
in those trades with regard to the com- 
mercial unit of the products, In the 
case of linseed oil, flaxseed crushers 
were desirous of changing the commer- 
cial practice with linseed oil from the 
gallon to the pound basis. This went 
into effect with the crushers October 
1, 1925, but has not been earried out 
by distributors. whose acceptance was 
sought. A joint conference of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers 
was expected during the winter. 


Requests have been received that 
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the Simplified Practice Division of the 
department consider the simplification 
of linoleums, and oilcloths, and mem- 
bers of the Floor Covering Association 
are being canvassed by their secretary, 
Morris Dobrow, for suggestions. > 

Suggested simplification of practice 
in connection with gasoline and fuel 
oil storage tanks, hospital supplies, 
laboratory apparatus, oil well equip- 
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ment, refractories, shoe polishes, soda 
fountain equipment and supplies, and 
various other industries have either 
been dropped or gone on the inactive 
list by reason of lack of interest within 
the industries or apparent impracti- 
cability of bringing about simplifica- 
tion to a material degree. The shoe 
polish industry, for example, is re- 
garded as a specialty proposition. 


Price Maintenance Developments 


The year 1925 closed with develop- 
ments rapidly occurring in connection 
with the effort to obtain full authority 
for maintenance of resale prices. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States had just sent to its members a 
second referendum on the subject, this 
action following close on the overturn- 
ing, by the friends of resale price 
maintenance, of the program with ref- 
erence to the subject at the National 
Distribution Conference held under the 
auspices of the chamber. At about the 
same time, Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania and Senator Capper of 
Kansas introduced the price mainte- 
nance bill approved by the American 
Fair Trade League, and it was indi- 
cated that hearings would probably be 
given on the legislation before the 
Hvuse Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce during the first session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. This bill is gen- 
erally approved by trade associations 
and others supporting the movement 
for resale price maintenance, but is un- 
derstood not to be supported by the 
National Dry Goods Association. It is 
considered an improvement over the 
Kelly bill in the preceding Congress in 
that it does not propose to give the 
Federal Trade Commission power to 
supervise resale price maintenance, 
This was objected to by various drug 
and other interests, in connection with 
the former bill. 

The new Kelly bill was evolved as a 
result of a series of conferences par- 
ticipated in by parties interested, and 
particularly between special commit- 
tees representing the American Fair 
Trade League and the trades, on the 
one hand, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, on the 
other hand. Such conferences became 
mecessary as a result of differences 
that arose several months ago between 
the chamber and the league, when offi- 
cers or representatives of the former 
made plain their opposition to resale 
price maintenance. This opposition 
was led by a Boston department store 
proprietor. It then was deemed de- 
sirable for the league and trade inter- 
ests supporting price maintenance to 
remind the chamber that members of 
the latter had gone on record formally 
eight years ago in a referendum vote 
as favoring resale price maintenance 
“under proper restrictions.” <A joint 
committee was appointed for the 
chamber and the trades, and there 
were meetings and negotiations during 
the Summer and Fall. Chamber rep- 
resentatives insisted it was impossible 
to agree on what constituted “proper 
restrictions” mentioned in the first ref- 
erendum. 


The New Questionnaire 


Eventually there followed, besides 
the new Kelly bill, a draft of a new ref- 
erendum in the chamber on the sub- 
ject, which went out to members of the 
chamber shortly before Christmas, the 
questions covering not only the gen- 
eral policy of maintaining resale prices, 
but, in addition, what should consti- 
tute proper restrictions. The ques- 
tions presented to the membership of 
the national chamber were stated as 
follows: — 


. Should there be Federal legislation 
permitting the seller of identified mer- 
chandise sold under competitive condi- 
tions under a distinguishing name, trade- 


mark, or brand, to control the resale price 
thereof? 


2. If there is to be such legislation. 
should the legislation take the form of 
permitting contracts for the maintenance 
of resale prices on identified merchandise 
sold under competitive conditions under 
a distinguishing name, trade-mark, or 
brand? 

3. If there is to be such legislation. 
would the restrictions in the report of 
October 5, 1925, be proper restrictions? 

4. In addition to such legislation, should 
Congress enact legislation bringing under 
the law of unfair competition the cutting 
of the seller’s declared price, which re- 
sults in taisappropriating or injuring 
g°0d-will attaching to articles identified 
as to their origin? 

5. Instead of such legislation, should 
Congress enact legislation bringing under 
the law of unfair competition the cutting 
of the sellers attached price. which re- 
sults in misappropriating or injuring good- 
will attaching to articles identified as to 
their origin? 


It was in 
erendum is 


view of this pending ref- 
r dun alleged, that committee 
No. 6 of the National Distribution Con- 
ference, in its report to that body, pro- 
posed that the latter should go on rec- 
ord as declaring that legislation 
lating to resale price maintenance “is 
in @ state of much confusion” by rea- 
son of conflicting court decisions; that 
no recommendations he made “on this 
highly controversial subject’: that no 
satisfactory bij nm the had 
yet been situa- 


re- 


subjec t 
| 


offered, and that the 


tion would adequately be met by slight 
amendment of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

Immediately the friends of price 
maintenance were up in arms, and they 
conducted a fight on the floor of the 
conference, which ultimately forced 
elimination from the report of all ref- 
erences to the subject, on the ground 
that some of them were inaccurate, 
silly, prejudicial, or contradictory, or 
otherwise objectionable. 

It was hoped by the advocates of 
price maintenance that this victory 
would be followed by a greater one in 
the form of favorable action in Con- 
gress on the Kelly bill. However, at 
the close of the year it appeared that 
even hearings on price maintenance 
would be delayed for some time, owing 
to the burdening of the House com- 
merce committee with the task of in- 
vestigating the foreign control of raw 
materials essential to American indus- 
try and agriculture, which subject was 
scheduled for consideration early in 
the new year. 


Cases in the Courts 


Government lawyers say that during 
the past year there were not many im- 
portant cases involving the question of 
resale price maintenance. 

The case of the United States against 
Colgate & Co. was decided adversely 
to the government in the Federal dis- 
trict court of New Jersey. It involved 
an indictment charging the systematic 
employment of agreements between the 
company and its distributors to main- 
tain resale prices prescribed by the 
company, A demurrer to this indict- 
ment was first overruled and then the 
case was tried. 

The government also lost its case 
against Richard Hudnut, Inc., in which 
it was alleged that the defendant had 
engaged in a combination and con- 
spiracy to maintain fixed prices on its 
toilet article products and had used 
means of coercion to compel dealers to 
sell only at such prices. 

There was awaiting trial the gov- 
ernment’s case against the Oregon 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, alleg- 
ing a conspiracy to fix and maintain 
prices, to exchange prices, and sup- 
press competition. 

The Beech-Nut decision has been ac- 
cepted as the law by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is proceeding for 
alleged violations involving resale price 
maintenance in cases falling within 
that decision, which involved the main- 
tenance of resale prices by co-operative 
combinations. 

Of the seventy-one complaints dis- 

missed by the commission during the 
vear 1925 because of controlling de- 
cisions, the commission says:— 
. . . thirty-nine were cases held in 
abeyance until the decision of the su- 
preme court in the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company case. There was reason to be- 
lieve that the respondents in these cases 
were guilty, but the respondents con- 
tended that, as the decision of the su- 
preme court constituted in reality new 
law on the subject, they should be given 
an opportunity to conform their practices 
in accordance with that court’s decision. 
Complying with this request, these cases 
were dismissed after the Beech-Nut case, 
with notice that the commission would 
cause new investigations to be instituted 
to ascertain whether the respondents 
conducted their business in line with the 
Beech-Nut decision. 


Tobacco Companies Win 


The commission’s cases against the 
tobacco companies were lost by the 
commission in the courts during the 
year. These involved the element of 
alleged conspiracy to fix prices. The 
commission is understood to draw a 
distinction between an individual con- 
cern establishing prices at which its 
product may be resold, and action by 
a group or association to fix prices. 
The one is price maintenance, while the 
other is .regarded by commission ex- 
perts as a conspiracy to fix prices. The 
one concerns a finished product, while 
the other may concern a raw material. 

During the year the commission re- 
ceived nineteen applications for com- 
plaints based on alleged resale price 
maintenance. 

Among the complaints issued by the 
commission was one against the Chero- 
Cola Company, manufacturers of soft 
drinks, charging resale price mainte- 
nance in alleged violation of section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission act. 

Among the representative orders is- 
sued by the commission during the 
year, Was one against T. M. Sayman 
Products Company, manufacturrs of 
soaps, toilet preparations, perfumes, 
medicines, liniments, and allied prod- 
ucts, and the order directed the com- 
pany to cease and desist from carrying 
into effect its resale price maintenance 
policy by (1) entering into agreements 


with its customers whereby the latter 
undertook to resell its products at 
prices fixed and determined by it, (2) 
requesting customers to report the 
names of dealers failing to observe 
such prices, (3) causing dealers to be 
listed as “undersirable,” who are not to 
be supplied with respondent’s products 
until they have given satisfactory as- 
surances of their purpose to maintain 
the designated resale prices, (4) by 
employing salesmen or agents to assist 
in this plan by reporting dealers who 
do not observe such prices (5) by 
utilizing numbers or symbols marked, 
stamped or perforated upon the wrap- 
pers or containers of respondent’s 
products with a view to ascertaining 
the names of dealers who sell said 
products at less than the suggested 
prices. 


Appellate Decision Adverse 


In the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals the commission won a verdict 
in the Sealpax case, involving the sale 
of underwear by Oppenheim, Oberndorf 
& Co., Inc., under a system of main- 
taining a schedule of uniform prices, 
and also refusing to sell to wholesalers 
failing to observe such prices. The 
court found the facts substantially as 
in the Beech-Nut case. 

The case of the commission against 
Q. R. S. Music Company, involving 
price maintenance on music rolls, was 


Oil Investigations 


Study of phases of the petroleum 
situation, particularly with reference 
to conservation and waste, was carried 
on during the past year by the ad- 


visory committee of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board through the med- 
ium of a series of ten questionnaires, 
preparatory to hearings before the 
board planned for the midwinter of 
1926. This advisory committee, headed 
by George Otis Smith, Director of the 
Geological Survey, was kept busy on 
the task of digesting and briefing for 
members of the board, some 250 replies 
to questionnaires from representative 
persons in all branches of the industry. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 pages of letters 
and reports replying to the question- 
naires, some of the replies being so 
complete as to be monographic in 
character, have engaged the attention 
of the members of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

The study and hearings by the oil 
board were threatened to be delayed 
somewhat, later in the year, when the 
board requested the American Petro- 
leum Institute to submit its ideas and 
suggestions with reference to a con- 
servation program for oil. This sub- 
ject had been practically passed over, 
it was said, in the report of the insti- 
tute’s committee of eleven, which was 
laid before the board several months 
ago in printed form. Following the 
board’s request for specific information 
on this point, the institute’s board of 
directors and executive committee met, 
and it was decided to refer the matter 
to a committee. The belief was ex- 
pressed in trade and government 
circles that the subject of conserva- 
tion would engage considerable atten- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
petroleum institute at Los Angeles in 
January, 1926. And hearings before 
the oil board were not expected until 
after that gathering. 


Opinions Differ in A.P.I. 


The report of the committee of eleven 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
was not agreed to by various members 
of the institute, it was indicated by 
communications received by the oil 
board. Also, the committee report did 
not appear to accept one of the basic 
theories upon which the oil board had 
been created by the President, namely, 
that there was waste and overproduc- 
tion. Yet, broadly speaking, there was 
evidence that the oil industry generally 
co-operated with the oil board in its 
work. 

There was practically merged with 
the oil board, the work of the Naval 
Oil Commission created by the Presi- 
dent as a result of the congressional 
investigation of the naval reserve oil 
leases and contracts. This commission 
acted in advisory capacity to the navy 
and other departments with Dr. George 
Otis Smith as perhaps its most active 
member. During the year the explora- 
tion and mapping of the great naval 
reserve created by President Harding 
on the Arctic slope of Alaska was con- 
tinued. There are understood to be 
indications of oil there, but their ex- 
tent and accessibility were problemati- 
eal. Partly as result of suggestions 
from the Naval Oil Commission, plans 
proceeded for shale oil production on 
an experimental commercial scale in 
Utah. 

The report 
Commission to 


of the Federal Trade 
the President in June, 
1924, on increase in gasoline prices 
that year was finally transmitted to 
the Senate in response to a resolution 
of Senator Trammell of Florida, Febru- 
ary 1925, and a summary of the 
report was printed in the Congressional 
Record for March 3, 1925. That was 
the first publication given to the com- 
mission's report which was in reply to 
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pending at the close of the fiscal year. 
The case against Hills Brothers, in- 
volving price maintenance on coffee, 
was argued at San Francisco in 
December. There was scheduled for 
argument in February, 1926, the case 
against the Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Company, involving price 
maintenance of certain articles, and in 
January the case against Chase & San- 
born, involving maintenance of coffee 
prices, was scheduled for argument at 
Boston. The commission was prepar- 
ing to move for advancement in the 
supreme court of the case against the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Assoc ation 
involving price fixing on paper prod- 
ucts. 

The commission was continuing its 
investigation of open price associations 
under authority of Congress at the 
close of the year. There was a feeling 
in some quarters in touch with devel- 
opments that court decisions would 
eventually be obtained that would 
maka legislation permitting resale 
price maintenance unnecessary. Fol- 
lowing the decisions of the supreme 
court in the maple flooring and cement 
association cases, which authorized 
trade association statistical work cov- 
ering many phases of business, includ- 
ing prices in closed transactions, it 
has been said that prices of many com- 
modities have been established and 
advanced. 


and Prosecutions 


a request from the President as a re- 
sult of charges by Governor McMaster 
of South Dakota and Governor Bryan 
of Nebraska that there was monopo- 
listic control of oil in Western States 
and manipulation of the prices of gaso- 
line. 


The full report of the commission 
embraces data on production, stocks, 
investment and profits of producers, 
refiners and marketers and a study of 
competitive conditions in the industry 
as a whole, according to the commis- 
sion, with particular reference to the 
position and activities of the so-called 
“Standard group.” The commission 
has stated as “the more important 
conclusions” of the report, the fol- 
lowing :— 


The buying of crude oil, with the almost 
autocratic influence in dictating prices 
generally exercised by some particular 
large Standard Oil company in each great 
oil field of the country, is an abnormal 
condition which appears as a survival in 
part of the monopolistic regime which 
prevailed before the decree dissolving the 
Standard Oil combination. This situation 
seems to depend partly on the great re- 
sources and extensive operations of cer- 
tain individual members of the former 
trust, further fortified by advantageous 
relations with each other, particularly in 
the transportation and market outlets for 
oil. In this connection their relations 
with the numerous Standard pipelines are 
perhaps the most important. The small 
crude-oil producer or purchaser can not 
ordinarily use these pipelines, which by 
law are made common carriers, because 
the regulations of the pipeline companies 
have (for most points of delivery in the 
East) unjustifiably established 100,000 
barrels as the minimum quantity which 
will be accepted for shipment. 

In the sale of gasoline and kerosene a 
similar abnormal condition is found— 
namely, a situation in which some large 
Standard company in each region (ex- 
cept Oklahoma and Texas) ordinarily de- 
termines the price and smaller traders 
merely follow. This situation is the re- 
sult of the method by which the business 
was territorially divided by the old 
Standard combination among eleven mar- 
keting companies. The dissolution decree, 
in merely breaking the formal bonds be- 
tween these companies, did not disturb 
this division of territory, which has been 
preserved by the Standard interests al- 
most intact to the present day. With 
comparatively unimportant exceptions, 
each Standard company has _ refrained 
from invading the territory of its sup- 
posed competitor. 

A number of the more important Stand- 
ard companies, moreover, such as the New 
Jersey, Indiana and California companies 
enjoy additional advantages from the fact 
that their operations, directly or indi- 
rectly, embrace all stages of the petro- 
leum business—crude-oil production, pipe- 
line transportation, refining and direct 
marketing. The power to fix simultane- 
ously in a large measure both the prices 
of crude oil purchased and the prices of 
gasoline sold gives to any company an 
immense and, under the circumstances, 
an unfair advantage over its small and 
unintegrated competitors. Such a com- 
pany inevitably possesses in a consider- 
able degree a knowledge of the facts (as 
well as an ability to control the course of 
events) which the small competitor lacks. 
This inferiority in information can be met 
in part by a suitable provision by the 
Federal government for an adequate sys- 
tem of collecting and publishing promptly 
the essential data regarding the petro- 
leum industry, such as production, stocks, 
prices, costs of production, profits of op- 
eration, etc. The government agency per- 
forming this service should have adequate 
powers to obtain and verify reports. 


Recommendations by F. T. C. 


In view of the above, the commissiog 
made the recommendations, some of 
which were substantially repetition of 
recommendations made in connection 
with previous inquiries. Some of the 
recommendations were regarded in 
business circles as drastic. The recom- 
mendations of the commission were as 
follows:— 

Application of the principle of the so- 
called “commodities clause” to pipelines, as 
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well as railroads, so as to prevent a 
pipeline company from being connected, 
directly or indirectly, by holding com- 
pany or otherwise, with a company which 
ships oil over its pipeline. 

Lower pipeline transportation rates and 
the reduction of minimum shipment re- 
quirements from the prevailing rule of 
100,000 barrels per shipment to a basis 
which will be reasonable for the small 
shipper. 

Prohibition by Federal legislation of 
common-stock ownership or control in 
corporations which have been members of 
a combination dissolved under the Sher- 
man law. 

Legislation for collecting and reporting 
currently facts regarding industrial and 
commercial conditions by a Federal 
agency possessing adequate powers for 
obtaining and verifying reports. 

The establishment of consumer’s co- 
operative gasoline supply organizations in 
order to save, if possible, a part of the 
wide margins now frequently prevailing 
between independent refinery prices and 
service-station prices, and thereby also to 
encourage the eompetition of the inde- 
pendent refiner who is often unable to 
develop an extensive distributing organr 
ization. 

Long before the commission’s report 
was sent to the Senate and published 
it had been referred by the President 
to the Department of Justice, which 
had considered various phases of the 
report and the conditions it purported 
to have found, with relation to the 
anti-trust law. And partly as a re- 
sult of the report and subsequent in- 
vestigation by the department itself, 
the government sued the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana and various other 
oil interests, charging a combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of inter- 
state and foreign commerce in petro- 
leum products, by a pooling of the Bur- 
ton and other patents relating to the 
so-called “cracking process” and by 
granting licenses under such patents, 
which licenses, the government as- 
serted, contained “numerous onerous 
and oppressive covenants and condi- 
tions.” 


Suit on Cracking Patents 


In this suit an expediting certificate 
was filed February 24, 1925, and May 
21, 1925, the Federal District Court at 
Chicago ruled that the government 
might introduce evidence to narrow 
the scope or show the invalidity of 
the patents relied on by the defendants 
as justification for contracts contain- 
ing provisions alleged to be in restraint 
of trade. The court overruled objec- 
tions by defendants to the govern- 
ment’s interrogatories and other ob- 
jections. The special assistant to the 
Attorney-General, in charge of anti- 
trust prosecutions, says that combina- 
tions by means of cross licenses under 
patents are now frequently encountered 
in the work of the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice, and the 
court’s ruling in Chicago will enable 
the department “to test the good faith 
of such combinations by an inquiry as 
to the scope and validity of the pat- 
ents.” Hearing of testimony in this 
case was begun before a master in 
October, 1925, and continued into the 
new year. 

Congressional oil investigation activ- 
ities were rather quiet during the year, 
although the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Survey was author- 
ized and proceeded to investigate the 
status, use, and disposition of the pub- 
lic domain under authority broad 
enough to permit an inquiry into the 
general leasing of oil and other public 
lands. Senator Walsh of Montana, 
prosecutor of the Senate committee 
which investigated the leasing of the 
naval oil reserves, had procured from 
the dying Congress in March, 1925, con- 
tinuation of a resolution providing for 
an investigation of the administration of 
the leasing law generally and with par- 
ticular reference to the Salt Creek oil 
field in Wyoming, and the dominating 
position alleged to be held there by 
the Mid West Refining Company. The 
public lands committee had authority 
to conduct such an inquiry, but Mr. 
Walsh, a member of the committee, 
was not prepared to urge that it be 
taken up as yet, although he declared 
that it should and would be done later. 


The oil lease investigating commit- 
tee submitted a report which was 
adopted by a large majority during the 
winter, condemning the leasing of the 
naval reserves and the conduct of Al- 
bert B. Fall when Secretary of the 
Interior and others connected with 
those leases. A minority report from 
the committee, however, exonerating 
government officials and defending the 
leasing arrangement, obtained the 
votes of most Republican Senators who 
had previously supported various 
measures looking toward cancellation 
of the leases, recoveries of the prop- 
erties involved, and prosecution of 
parties concerned. 


Because of court proceedings pending 
as a result of congressional action just 
referred to, the Senate committee has 
not seen fit to recommend construc- 
tive legislation dealing with the situa- 
tion, and the late Senator Ladd, who 
was chairman of the investigating 
committee, indicated that such recom- 
mendations would be held up until 
after the court proceedings are dis- 
posed of. If the government recovers 
the property, legislation will be sought 
to enable the oil involved to be con- 
served or developed along some other 


line. If the leases are sustained, there 

will be an attempt to allot royalties 

derived from the oil to the States con- 

cerned. Representative Winter of 

a has a bill for this latter pur- 
ose. 


Two Conflicting Decisions 


In the government’s civil suits in 
Federal district courts in southern 
California and in Wyoming to cancel 
the Doheney and Sinclair leases, re- 
spectively, and to recover the prop- 
erties involved in the leasing of Elk 
Hills and Teapot Dome naval reserves, 
the government won. the decision at 
Los Angeles but lost it at Cheyenne. 
In the former instance, appeal was 
taken to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and hearing was had 
in due time, in which counsel for 
Doheney interests contested the find- 
ing for the government, while counsel 
for the latter argued that the district 
court should not have held that the 
lessee was entitled to be paid for his 
expenditures under the contract for 
naval oil-tank construction and other 
work at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. De- 
cision in this case was awaited with 
interest, with the prospect for an in- 
evitable appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

This was regarded as true likewise 
in the Teapot Dome case in which the 
government took an appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the eighth circuit, and hearing on 
that appeal was expected to be had in 
the Spring or Summer of 1926 at St. 
Paul or Denver. Government officials 
considered the California case stronger 
than the Wyoming case, and hearing 
on the appeal in the latter was ex- 
pected to be delayed until the circuit 
court’s decision on the Pacific Coast. 
It was said that the government was 
embarrassed in its Wyoming case by 
refusal of certain witnesses to return 
from abroad and Senator Walsh pro- 
posed to meet such cases by author- 
izing Federal courts to levy against 
the property of absentee witnesses in 
future. 


Developments connected with the oil 
lease prosecutions included the deci- 
sion of the government finally to run 
oil into a number of the tanks built 
for the navy at Pearl Harbor, after 
attention had repeatedly been called 
to the charge that they were corrod- 
ing and deteriorating for lack of an 
oil film on their metal. They also in- 
cluded failure of John K. Robison, who 
as rear admiral and chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, Navy Depart- 
ment, was active in negotiating and 
defending the naval reserve leases, to 
be reappointed for another four-year 
term as bureau chief, or allowed to 
go on the retired list of the navy. Of- 
ficials feared that different action, for 
a time, even, to the extent of temporar- 
ily putting oil in the tanks, might 
prejudice the government’s cases 
against the oil lessees. One result was 
the practical demotion of Admiral 
Robison to a captaincy, and the promo- 
tion of Capt. John Halligan, who was 
said to have opposed the oil leases, 
to succeed him. 


In the proceedings against H. F. Sin- 
clair involving alleged contempt of the 
Senate for refusing to answer ques- 
tions asked by Senator Walsh for 
the investigating committee, Justice 
Hoehling of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court having decided that 
six of ten questions should be answered, 
Mr. Sinclair took an appeal to the dis- 
trict court of appeals. This was 
argued early in the year and it was 
believed that the court was about 
ready to decide it when the United 
States Supreme Court took up the 
case against M. S. Daugherty, brother 
of the former Attorney-General, in- 
volving a similar question, and the 
local court concluded to withhold its 
decision pending action by the Supreme 
Court. The matter presented in both 
cases is the question of the right of 
Congress to require witnesses to ap- 
pear before its committees and answer 
questions and to produce books and 
papers. Counsel for Sinclair and 
Daugherty contended that there is no 
such right under the constitution even 
if private witnesses, books, and papers 
were deemed necessary by Congress to 
assist it in formulating legislation. 


Criminal Prosecution Lagged 


Not much progress was made dur- 
ing the year in the criminal prosecu- 
tion of Messrs. Fall, Doheney and Sin- 
clair. Indictments charging conspiracy 
to defraud the government in connec- 
tion with the naval reserve leases, and 
also charging bribery against Messrs. 
Fall and Doheney, were quashed by 
Chief Justice McCoy of the District 
Supreme Court. The conspiracy in- 
dictments were thereupon dropped as 
dead by the government, but, owing to 
the statute of limitations it was deemed 
necessary to appeal from the ‘McCoy 
decision to the District Court of Ap- 
peals. That tribunal in due time over- 
ruled the lower court, and counsel for 
Mr. Doheney prepared to demur to 
the indictment in the District Supreme 
Court or take an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the deci- 
sion of the local court of appeals. 


Meantime the government had pro- 
cured new conspiracy indictments, the 
first ones having been declared invalid 
because of the presence of an assist- 
ant Attorney-General of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in the grand jury 
room during their preparation. The 
new indictments were attacked as ir- 
regular in demurrer proceedings, which 
were pending and awaiting decision 
at the time of this writing. The out- 
look was that defendants would go to 


trial before District of Columbia 
courts in the spring of early summer 
of 1926. 


District of Columbia courts were 
also called upon to dispose of the gov- 
ernment’s second indictments against 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Gordon 
Campbell, oil operator, and former 
Solicitor Booth of the Department of 
the Interior, all of Montana, which in- 
volved charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government by obtaining 
permits under the leasing law to large 
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tracts of oil lands in that State. These 
indictments were attacked by Senator 
Walsh, as counsel for his colleague, 
on the ground, among others, that the 
leasing law does not limit the number 
of permits a prospector can obtain. 
There had keen argument on this 
point, but no decision. Meanwhile the 
government had lost its case against 
Senator Wheeler and Mr. Campbell in 
the Federal Court to Montana involving 
the charge of the Senator’s using his 
influence and appearing as attorney 
for Campbell before the Department 
of the Interior in connection with oil 
permit applications. 


The Department of Justice, At- 
torney-General Sargent announced, 
was inquiring into the transfer to 


Standard Oil of Doheney interests in 
Mexico. It had also under investiga- 
tion the proposed merger of natural 
gas concerns in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, which is of interest to eight 
natural gas consuming States. 


Litigation in Dyes and Chemicals 


The Department of Justice continued 
its losing record during 1925 in the 
Chemical Foundation case. The United 
State Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia decided in favor of the 
Foundation in its appeal taken by the 
department from the decision of the 
Federal district court in Wilmington, 
Del., thereby sustaining the validity 
and legality of the sale of the former 
German chemical patents and other 
properties by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to the Chemical Foundation. 
The government thereupon appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, 
where the case was argued early in 
December, and the highest tribunal 
took the matter under advisement. 


There were a number of cases reach- 
ing the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals, or disposed of by that 
tribunal during the year involving ques- 
tions concerning the status of coal-tar 
dyes, synthetic organic and _ other 
chemicals. A case of H. A. Metz & Co., 
for example, relating specifically to ali- 
zarin blue black, B and BBB, involved 
the question how closely alike the re- 
sults accomplished in actual use of dyes 
must be before an imported dye is con- 
sidered competitive with an American 
dye. This was argued before the court 
October 27, and decision has not yet 
been rendered. Another Metz case, 
involving the American selling price of 
hydron yellow, was dismissed for fail- 
ure to prosecute. 


Customs Cases Decided 


The customs court disposed of a 
score of dye and chemical cases dur- 
ing the year, representing appeals of 
the government as well as of importers 
from judgments of the board of general 
appraisers. The cases decided included 
the following:— 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & (Co., Ine., . vs. 
United States; docket No. 2444. In this 


case the importers protested that certain 
dyes were dutiable only at 60 percent and 
not the 7 cent specific duty. The board 
overruled the protest and the court 
affirmed the board’s decision. 


United States vs. L. Gandolfi & Co.: 
docket No. 2364. Certain bitters assessed 
at $2.60 per gallon were held by the board 
to be dutiable at 20 cents per pound and 
20 percent as medicinal compounds con- 
taining alcohol. This case involved two 
protests and the zoard was affirmed as to 
one and reversed as to the other. 


Isaac Kubie & Co. vs. United States; 
docket No. 2395. Tankage was assessed 
at 15 percent as a nonenumerated manu- 
factured article. The importers protested 
that it was properly free of duty as a 
substance used only for manure. The 
board overruled the protest but was re- 
versed by the court. 


S. Ishimitsu Company vs. United States: 
locket No. 2422. A Japanese product 
known as nigari, obtained in the process 
of salt making, was assessed at 15 percent 
as a nonenumerated manufactured article. 
Importers protested that it was properly 
free of duty as a crude mineral substance, 
or dutiable at 10 percent as waste. The 
board overruled the protest and was sus- 
tained by the court 

Comstock & ‘Theakston vs. United 
States; docket No. 2403. A compound of 
titanium was assessed at 30 percent as a 
chemical compound in chief value of tin. 
Importer protested that it was properly 
dutiable at 25 percent as a pigment. The 
board overruled the protest and the court 
affirmed the board's judgment. 


Sandoz Chemical Works vs. United 
States; docket No. 2378. This case in- 
volved an appeal from reappraisement of 
pyrazalon in which the importer claimed 
that the board failed to set forth the facts 
upon which its findings were based, as 
provided by statute. The judgment of 
the board was reversed by the court and 
remanded for findings and conclusions. 
The board has complied with the court’s 
mandate and the case has now come back 
to the court and was reargued December 
14. It is now pending before the court. 

Carey & Skinner vs. United States; 
docket No. 2426. In an importation of 
novadelox, a coal-tar derivative, importer 
protested that the cost of the steel drums 
and the labor cost incident to the repack- 
ing of the merchandise were not proper 
items to be included in the dutiable value. 
The board overruled the protest and was 
affirmed by the court. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Ine, vs. 
United States; docket No. 2494. The issue 
in this case is the value for dutiable pur- 
poses of benzo red 12B. The board over- 
ruled the importer’s protest but was re- 
versed by the court, the appeal being re- 


manded to the board for further findings 
of fact in conformity with the court’s 
opinion. g 

P United States vs. Carey & Skinner; 
docket No. 2490. Novadelox, a coal-tar 
product, was assessed at 2% cents per 
pound and 15 percent. The imhporter 
protested that it was properly dutiable 
only on the benzoyl peroxide content. The 
board sustained this protest only to be re- 
versed by the court, which held the mer- 
chandise to be dutiable at 15 percent as 
assessed, and also at 2% cents a pound 
less 20 percent thereof by reason of a pro- 
vision of the statute annually reducing 
by 20 percent the rate imposed on such 
merchandise. : 

F. B. Vandegrift & Co. vs. United 
States; docket No. 2416. Certain cattle 
glands assessed at 10 percent as drugs of 
animal origin advanced in value, were pro- 
tested by the importer to be properly 
dutiable as crude drugs of animal origin. 
The board overruled the protest but was 
itself reversed by the court. midi ‘ 

Jnited States vs. Wakem & McLaugh- 
a Inc. ; docket No. 2493. Tankage from 
slaughterhouses in Canada was assessed 
at 20 percent as a nonenumerated manu- 
factured article. The importers protested 
that it was properly free of duty as a 
substance used chiefly for fertilizer. _ The 
board sustained 7 . = its judg- 

e was affirmed by the court. 5 
mMlizabeth Arden vs. United States; 
docket No. 2408. The question here was 
whether alcoholic perfumery is subject 
to the tax imposed by the law of Febru- 
ary 24, 1919. The importer protested that 
the provision of the 1919 law was repealed 
by the tariff law of 1922. This protest 
was overruled by the board on the ground 
that it is part of the revenue law and has 
never been repealed, and the board s judg- 
ment was affirmed by the majority opinion 
of the court, Judges Smith and Barber 

issenting. 
aie Rosenbloom & Co. et al. vs. United 
States; docket No. 2477; Fernet bitters 
assessed at $2.10 per proof gallon under 
the law of 1917 were claimed by the im- 
porters to be dutiable only at the rate 
provided by the tariff law of 1913, on the 
ground that they were not distilled spirits. 
The board qressuie® this — but was 
itself reversed by the court. 
tS H. Shallus Company VS. United 
States; docket No. 2471. Fancy soap 
covered with a material which makes it 
impervious to water was assessed at 60 
percent as artificial fruit. The importer 
protested that it was propertly dutiable 
as soap, which protest was overruled by 
the board, but the court reversed the 


d’s decision. 

pormited States vs. Mario P. Tribuno; 
docket No. 2488. Grape sugar or grape 
syrup was assessed at 70 cents per gallon 
and in addition $5 per proof gallon of 
alcohol on the assumption that 46% per- 
cent of alcohol could be produced there- 
from. The importer protested against the 
additional duty of $5 and the protest was 
sustained by the board; but the court re- 
versed the board’s judgment. : 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., vs. United 
States; docket No. 2537. The importers 
protested that duty should not have been 
assessed on a case of opium which was 
landed in good order but disappeared be- 
fore delivery. The board overruled the 
protest and its judgment was affirmed 
by the court. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. vs. 
United States; docket No. 2495. A dye 
known as crystal violet extra was entered 
at a value of $3 a pound, was appraised 
at $3.75 a pound, and on reappraisement 
its true value was found by the board to 
be $3.62 a pound. The judgment of the 
board was reversed by the majority opin- 
ion of the court, which held. that the re- 
appraised value was $3.52 a pound. 
Judges Smith and Barber dissented. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., vs. 
United States; docket No. 2515. The issue 
in this case was whether imported indra 
blue powder was competitive, for appraisal 
purposes, with ponsol blue R. P. paste, a 
domestic product. The importers pro- 
tested that it was not and the board found 
that it was. The board’s judgment, how- 
ever, was reversed by the court. 

United States vs. Alfred Dunhill; docket 
No. 2605. “Pypure,” an alcoholic com- 
pound used for cleaning pipes, was as- 
sessed at 80 cents a pound and 25 percent 
as a preparation containing more than 
50 percent of alcohol. The importer pro- 
tested that it was properly dutiable at 60 
percent as a smokers’ article, which pro- 
test was sustained by the board and by 
the court. 

United States vs. Los Angeles Trading 
Company; docket No. 2604. A Chinese 
alcoholic cempound was seized as a pro- 
hibited importation because not sufficiently 
medicated. The board, however, held on 
the record presented that the entry should 
be permitted; and the board’s judgment 
was affirmed by the court. 

United States vs. American Shipping 
Company; docket No. 2582. A combina- 
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tion of essential oils called pinelyptus was 
assessed at 40 cents per pound and 60 
percent as perfume materials. The im- 
porter protested that it was properly du- 
tiable at 20 percent as a nonenumerated 
manufactured article, which protest was 
sustained by the board whose judgment 
was affirmed by the court. 


Customs Cases Pending 

There was 
the subject 
ing the year. 


important litigation on 
of bleached shellac dur- 
The government and do- 
mestic manufacturers sought to have 
Shellac declared dutiable as a non- 
enumerated manufactured article at 20 
percent ad valorem. The Treasury De- 
partment instructed collectors of cus- 
toms to assess duty at that rate. The 
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board of general appraisers, however, 
in abstract 49,864, held that bleached 
shellac was free under the provision 
for shellac in paragraph 1604. The 
government appealed to the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, 
where the question was still pending 
at the close of the year. : 

There were a number of other im- 
portant cases pending before the cus- 
toms court at the end of the year. 
Some argued and others merely filed. 
They involved the tariff status of per- 
fumery material, potash containers, 
coal-tar distillate, linseed oil cake, 
coal-tar colors, hydron pink FF paste, 
beeswax, and olive oil, among other 
commodities. 


Functioning of Trade Commission 


(Continued from page 13) 


126 complaints. Without attempting to 
enumerate all the various forms of un- 
fair competition set out in all com- 
plaints issued during the year, it may 
be of interest to note that there were 
allegations in these complaints as fol- 
lows:— 


False and misleading 
advertising. 
Misrepresentation. 
Misbranding. 

Passing off of goods. 

False claim of being a 
manufacturer. 

Price fixing. 

Fraud in export trade. 

Securing contracts by 
fraud. 

Coercion. 

Intimidation. 

Commercial bribery. 
Appropriating compe- 
titor’s design. 

Enticing competitor's 
employes. 

Illegal possession 
customers’ lists. 
Resale price mainten- 
ance. 

Refusal to sell. 
Acquisition of stock. 
False claim of being 
importer. 

Boycott. 

Conspiracy to 
competitor. 


Inducing 
contract, 
Patent infringement 
false claim. 
Passing off of name. 
Appropriation of name. 
Price enhancement. 
Division of territory. 
Combination in re- 
Straint of trade. 
Acquisition of physical 
assets 
Fictitious price mark. 
False claim of govern- 
ment approval. 
False measurement. 
False claim of city ap- 
proval. 
Simulation 
mark, 
Disparagement. 
Lottery. 
Simulation 
name. 
Monopoly. 
Espionage. 
Tampering 
petitor’s 


breach of 


of of trade- 


of 


trade 


with com- 
machine. 


injure 

Inviting attention to the fact that in 
the case of formal complaints issued 
but not disposed of, it has reached no 


determination whether or not the law 
has been violated, the commission 
cites as one of the complaints in “fairly 
representative that it issued 
some time ago against the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation alleging 
violation of the Clayton act in acquisi- 
tion by the corporation of stock in 
the Barrett Company, Solvay Process 
Company, General Chemical Company, 
Semet-Solvay Company, and National 
Aniline & Chemical Company. 

During the year the commission is- 
sued 73 orders to cease and desist cer- 
tain practices found by it to be un- 
fair methods of competition in viola- 
tion of section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act. In two of these cases 
violations of section 2 of the Clayton 
act, relating to price discriminations, 
were also enjoined. In a great majority 
of the cases the respondents have ac- 
cepted the orders and reported to the 
commission their compliance with 
same. The cease and desist orders of 
the year included the following relat- 
ing to commodities mentioned below:— 


cases,” 


American Shellac Company, New York— 
Varnishes. 
Bernsieen, 
ing oil. 
Bosch 
painters’ 
Bramu 
oil. 
De Golyer 
Varnishes, 


Inc., 


David, et al., Cleveland—Lubricat- 


Company, Paints, 
supplies. 
Packing 


Henry, Chicago 


Company, Chicago—Cooking 


Varnish 


shellac 


Works, Troy, N. Y.— 


Glidden 
varnishes. 

Hagen Import Company of New Jersey, Cam- 
den, N. J.—Malt extract. 

Johnson Process Glue Company, New York— 
Glue. 

Leavitt, 

Marinello 
preparations. 

Missouri-Kansas Wholesale Grocers’ 
tion et al., Kansas City, Mo.—Soap. 

National Remedy Company et al., 
Ohio—Stock and poultry medicine. 

Nu Grape Company of America, 
ham—Beverages. 

Peats Company, 
painters’ supplies, 

Procter & Gamble Company 
nati—Soap, washing powder. 

Reliance Varnish Company et al., Louisville— 
Varnishes, 

Rosenblatt, Samson, New York—Baking pow- 
der, 

Sayman Products Company, T. M., St. 

Soaps, perfumes, medicinal preparations. 

Standard Oil Company of Kentucky et 
Louisville—Gasoline. 

Waterproof Paint & Varnish 
Watertown, Mass.—Paints, varnishes. 
Wisconsin Co-operative Creamery Association 
al., Madison, Wis.—Oleomargarine. 
Among the orders regarded by the 
commission as “representative” issued 
during the past year was one against 
Procter & Gamble Company for brand- 
ing soap and soap powder as “naphtha” 
when the commission found they con- 
tained no naphtha. This case was ar- 
sued before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the autumn of 
1925. 

On the other hand, the commission 
issued an order against the Missouri- 
Kansas Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
to stop hampering, obstructing and pre- 
venting the sale of Procter & Gamble 
products to members of the association. 

During the year the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the second 
circuit decided the commission's case 
against the Eastman Kodak Company, 
partly in favor of the commission and 
partly against it. The case, which in- 
volved an alleged conspiracy and com- 
bination to monopolize control in the 
manufacture and sale of moving pic- 
ture film, is on appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

The commission’s cas: against S. E. 
J. Cox et al., involving alleged misrep- 
rerentation in the sale of oil stocks, has 
been practically suspended because Cox 
is serving a sentence in the peniten- 
iiury for alleged blue-sky operations. 


Company et al., Cleveland—Paints, 


Louis, Brooklyn—Paints, 
Company, La Crosse, 


Wis.—Toilet 
Associa- 
Maumee, 
Birming- 
Alfred, Chicago—Paints, 


et al., Cincin- 


Louis 
al., 


Company, 


et 


In the commission's case against Dr. 
Fieuser aimed to stop him from threat- 
ening to bring suit against manufac- 
turers of non-alcoholic beer for the in- 
fringement of the process claimed in 
the Heuser patent, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the seventh circuit, on re- 
spondent’s petition for review, decided 
that the commission’s order was “im- 
providently issued and should be set 
aside and annulled.” 


Trade Practices Reviewed 

During the year five trade-practice 
submittals were held by the commis- 
sion. One of these was in the interest 
of the settlement of disputed trade 
practices among the producers of anti- 
hog cholera serum and virus. at which 
resolutions were adopted condemning 
certain practices, and the commission 
announced its conclusions that five 
mentioned lines of activity constituted 
unfair methods of competition. 


Under the Webb-Pomerene export 
trade act during the year fifty export 
trade associations filed with the com- 
mission papers under which combina- 
tions to export a number of commodi- 
ties were operated. They included ex- 
port associations dealing in corn prod- 
ucts, soda pulp, surface abrasives, phos- 
phate rock, rubber, sugar, sulphur, 
paint and varnish, alkalies, maize prod- 
ucts, and many others. Some results 
of operations of export trade associa- 
tions are given by the commission as 
follows:— 


Exports during 1924 by associations re- 
porting to the commission totaled about 
$140,000,000. Approximately 470,000 tons 
of copper, cement and sulphur, valued at 
$47,300,000, were exported. Lumber 
(about 800,000,000 feet of pine, fir, red- 
wood, gumwood, oak. walnut, etc.), naval 
stores, and wood products to the amount 
of about $32,700,000 were exported. Phos- 
phate rock, soda pulp, and alkali totaled 
about 663,000 tons, valued at about $5,- 
000,000. Locomotives, railway springs, 
textile machinery, steel tires and wheels, 
pipe fittings and valves totaled $3,630,000. 
Foodstuffs, including milk, meat. sugar, 
grain products, and flour were valued at 
about $35,300,000. Manufactured prod- 
ucts, such as paper, abrasives, rubber 
goods, webbing, furniture, paint and var- 
nish, buttons, clothespins, and general 
merchandise, totaled about $16,000,000. 


Necrological Record of 1925 


The following list comprises the names of persons connected with the various industries, in the field of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, who died 
(*1926) of the obituary notice are also given:— 


during 1925. Age, date 


Date of 
death. 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 2 
Jan, 23 
Dec. 15 


Abeerm, David C...........0- 
Albright, William B........ 
Allen, Charles W 


Baiter, Jacob Philip 
Bean, Louis U 
Beckwith, Charles 
Bedford, A. 

Berl, William 
Birmingham, J. Larry 
Boardman, Henry 
Boehmer, Henry 
Braley, C. A.... 
Bump, Milan R 
Burrill, William A 


Oct. 3 
Nov. 12 
Jan. 19 
Sept. 21 
Oct. 3 
Jan. 18 
Feb. 11 
July 29 
Jan. 20 
May 5 
June 


Calman, Albert 
Camerden, John 
Carter, Fred 
Chandler, Dr. C. 
Cherrington, G. North 
Clark, William A 
Clements, Alfred L 
Collins, Matthews G 


Mar. 
June 
June < 
Aug. 
Aug. < 
Mar. 
July 
June < 


OS SS eee 
Davison, George W 

Day, Dr. David T 
Dearborn, C. S 

Demarest, Edward 

D'Heur, Allard 

Dilly, Dr. Oscar C.... 
Dupont, Charles P.... 


Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
June 
Jan. 
Jan. 


EFichold, 
Eimer, 


Samuel 
August 


Jan. 
Apr. 


Ferdinand, Lorin W... 
Fleischmann, Julius 
Fleming, Miss T. Nellic 
Forman, George A... 
Foster, Nelson D 

Fox, Oscar 

French, Harry B........ 


May 
Feb. 
July 
June 
May 
Oct. 
Dec. 


Gillig, John G......... 
Gilson, Charles E 
Goodwin, J. 

Gove, William Pinkham 
Green, George G.... 


Mar 
July 
Dec 
Sept. ¢ 
Feb 


Hall, Lucien B 
Haller, Dr. Albin 
Hamilton, James D. 
Harper, Robert C 
Hathaway, Walter T 
Hemingway, Henry W 
Hillebrand, Dr. W. F 
Hillier, George R 
Hisgen, Thomas L... 
Hopp, Lewis C.... 
Hotchkiss, Calvin 

iler, Harry 

wart B 


June 
Apr 
Oct 
Jan 
Dec 
Jan. 
Feb 
May 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
Jan 
May 
Ary Hor May 
Jarrett, 
Jones 


Henry T 


I Mar 
William Alo 


Feb 


Kellogg, George 


. Mar 
Kittredge, Arthur 


M 


of death, line of business, and the date of publication 


Date of 
publi- 
Line of business. cation. 
Petroleum 
Paints 
Putty manufacturer 
Chemical manufacturer 


Yeast manufacturer 
Paint manufacturer 
Varnish manufacturer. . 
Petroleum 

Paint manufacturer. 
Printing inks...... 
Paint manufacturer..... 
Paints 
Petroleum 
Petroleum 
Druggists 


engineer 
preparations 


Naval stores broker 
Wholesale druggist.... 
Chemist 

Chemicals 

Copper mining 

Linseed oil 

Petroleum 


..July 

--June 
-Aug. 4 
Sept. 

- Mar 
July 
June 


Wholesale 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum 
Wholesale 
Chemical 

Petroleum 
Professor 


druggist 

and chemicals 

geologist 
druggist 
importer 


Wholesale 
Wholesale 


druggist. 
druggist 


Adhesives 

Yeast manufacturer 
Paints 

Petroleum 
Petroleum 

Extracts 

Wholesale 


Dextrin 
Chemist ; 
Wholesale druggist 
Proprietary medicines. 
Proprietary medicines 


manufacturer............ I 


Wholesale 
Chemist seeecenes 
Pry colors and varnish 
White lead 

Toilet goods ee ts 
Chemical manufacturer. . 
Chemist Sek ehee'e 

Crude drugs 

Petroleum 

Pharmacist 

Essential oils Saeed 
Varnish manufacturer. 
Master painter 


druggist 


it et 
SAND ZTVAa 


Paint manufacturer 


Chemicals 
Linseed oil 


Tinseed oil 


Paints and oils 


Date of 


death 


Leeming, Thomas I 
Ladd, Senator Edwin F 
Lawrence, Emlin N 
Leverhulme, Lord 
Levering, Edwin W 
Libbey, Edward D 
Lilly. John M 
Lindsay, William 
Lloyd, N. Ashley 
Lowrey, Maurice 
Lyons, Col. 


June 
June 
Aug. 
May 
May 
Nov. 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Mangin, Thomas H 
Manvillee Thomas F 
Mayer, Charles..... 
Merrow, Lyford 
Morgan, George 
Morgan, James L 
Murphy, Joseph L 


Oct. 
O¢t. 


July 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Jan, 
Northridge, Allan July 
Page, Howard 
Park, Ambro 
Parsons, B. 

Patten, Z. 
Patterson, 

Perrine, Franklin 
Peters, John M 
Pickett, Stephen B 
Pitman, Harry C 
Pritchard, Benjamin 
Pushee, John E 


May 
Mar. 
Mar. 


May 
July 
July 
July 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Sept. 


csss 


Quine, Frederick K Apr. 
Rayner, J. 
Richardson, O. C....... 
Riddle, Dr. Walther 
Rfsing. Albert E 
Ritchie, David A. 
Robertson, Arthur C 
Robertson, John L.... 
Russell, William 


A. Apr 

June 
May 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


Mar. 


Dec 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Jan 
Mar 


Saeger, A. . 
Sanders, Owsley 

Sayre. Lucius Elmer 
Schlicke, Carl P... 
Simes, Samuel .. 
Simpson, William Isaac 
Smith, Capt. James T... 
Smith, Wendell Mathen. 
Stevens, John A 
Sutphen, John §S.... 


May 
May 


Feb 
Apr. 
June 


Sir Edward... 
John 
Emile 


Thorpe, 
Tolar, 
Utard, 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Van Houten, E. J 
Von Wasserman, 
Vose, M. Elton 


Dr. August. 


Jan. 
July 
Mar 
Dec. 
Nov. 
May 


Sept. 


Waixel, Lionel D.... 
Warner, Dr. Lucien 
Washburn, T. 
Wheeler, Edwin S......-- 
Wickham, W. Hall 
Willson, Benjamin 
Wilson, Edward - 
Wood, C. 

Dry colors... 


2 


Nov. é 


Mar. 2 


wars ace 


5 Chemist 
22 Wholesale drugg 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 
June 29 
Aug. 17 
June 


Line of business. 


Drugs 

Soap 

Fertilizers — 
Glass manufacture) 
Varnish manufacturer 
Celluloid chemist 
Manufacturing pharmacist 
a ee 
Petroleum 


Dry colors 
Asbestos 

Wholesale 
Petroleum ° 
Soap manufacturer 
Chemicals 
Petroleum 


Dry color importer. 


Petroleum as 
Wholesale druggist aoe 
Manufacturing chemist 
Proprietary medicines 
Fertilizer manufacturer 
Proprietary medicines 
Paints and varnishes.. 
Paints 
Manufacturing 
Pharmacist ; 
Brush manufacturer 


chemist 


Linseed oil 

Chemical manufacturer.......... 
Wholesale druggist 

Varnish chemist 

Chemicals 

Metals 

Chemicals 

Paint jobber 

Publisher 


Paint manufacturer 

Paint wholesaler F 
Professor of pharmacy 
Chemicals 

Paints and drugs ° 
Phosphates manufacturer.. 
Petroleum 

Petroleum 

White lead 

Glass manufacturer 


Tune 
July 


Sept. 2 


Chemist 
Naval stores 
Perfumes 


Glass manufacturer 
Pathologist 
Paints 


Chemicals 
Varnish manufacturer 
Varnish manufacturer 
Wholesale druggist 
Extracts and perfumes 
Proprietary medicines 
Paints 

Wood, Henry 
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54-Year Record of Exports from the United States, 1871-1925 


The following tables, compiled from official records, give export data, quantity and value, for fiscal* 
years to June 30, for all years for which figures are available, down to 1925: 


* Figures for 1923 and 1924 revised in this issue from calendar year records previously given. 



























Abrasives, Artificial, Steel Woel, Acid, Stearic Alcohol, Other, Pure and Denatured Ashes, Pot and Pearl . 
= 5 ars. 
Abrasive Paper, Etc. . Pounds. Dollars. yeo1_ ____Peeot gallons, Oe sett, 0 a 1414.04 0s 240 
Pounds. Dollars. 1923 Fee e eee eeeeeees 3,686,425 404,179 4901 237,509 97,433 ISBL.-.seeeeeesevess 1,636,839 141,463 
rm A 1,519,303 1924--..-...2ee.eee, 2,191,052 281,313 4913 151/232 SEED MMasccvccysteuvuss 430,582 24,432 
TDZB. wc ccccccccccces 19,744,356 8,298,195 1925...... eee eeeeeee 2,059,307 277,476 4914 187,845 67,728 1901......cccersvece 1,043,817 56,072 
19,003,877 4,346,331 1915 200,455 108,985 Stated as ‘‘Potash, All Other,’® for later 
23,903, 264 5,098,462 1916 24,433,243 8,784,742 years. 
, , ‘ 1917 51,941,634 16,027,867 j 
Abrasives, Wheels, Emery and Acid, Sulphuric 1918 e351.142 4.619.878 Asphalt and Bitumen, Unmanufactured 
Corundum Pounds. Dollars. 1920 27,376,167 10,455,247 40 Zons. Dollars, 
Pounds. Dollars. 1018........-. waserie 9,790,532 89,783 1921 34,005,008 VREEES Seam os cccecesses 28/553 "616/240 
Cera $4,651 1914........ceecee0- 12,131,750 125,892 1922.. 8,180,013 eee ae eee 42.754 830,946 
eee Ma iccccesucuees . 46,771,510 516,436 1923.. 404,837 170,255 3017-777 °°" °° aes pee 34.493 712'051 
séaeee 736,879 1916....+-.+-e0000+4 $2,020,246 SMeeeEn Tear se8* ooo oeeeeess sans TPERT WiB.sccsccescecesss 32'065 548°743 
wants 1,630,265 1917...... cscesccses, GUNN 968,888 1925........-.-++--- -" eigen RETR peau 22°78 29,662 
cdedas seie: 1018.......2c0c2220. | GNOBA. TSS 1,119,907 : stor 47.024 1,380,770 
cua 4.697.443 1919...........0.... 47,413,688 805,430 Aluminum, Ingots, Scrap and Ailoys i921 43,630 1,290,467 
Sees 8,823,212 1920.......ceceeeees 32.334,398 778,287 ° 7 Peau Doll se tee 43,002 1.183.080 
REE, CSc isnvdvncesbes 18,600,704 446,380 oi an ni aa. ae eee 66, 1°588/001 
teteee 546. 1922 : , 21,207,641 BNE Gis cc veces tens 5, 004 7588, 00 
ines 2,439,021 ee eeeeeereeeee + 979,319 265,560 11.363.094 BED BEB s eco ccccrccsaes 50,639 1,270,916 
2,060,502 156,204 7,834,746 GEOME TBie cc ciccvscceess 36,866 988,946 
1,766,654 oer 1,989,569 614,142 
1,696,268 9,2 73,12 "442. 282 ° 
1581754 495.247 1,442,580 2.084 Asphalt and Bitumen, Manufactures of 
Aeott 1,533,943 ae Pounds. Dollars. 
cetic . - 8,880,379 Bosses eeeeeeeees «sn weve ’ 
Pounds. Dollar. | Acids and Anhydrides, All Other eereye: sree 510,280 
CE. 00a csiseeeses 8,079,880 367,385 Semieiie: Dellere. Aluminum Sulphate Ge civa cree =O aaa 554,065 
90,061 1871 Pounds. Dollars. 1918......ccsee0. sese =e 6 oe we 489,038 
ees Tare Sec 26,450,657 SOB.44T 1910. .cc.ccccces eens osveve 673,231 
ae 31,692,679 466,810 1920.....ccccccccees cosese 682,753 
oe eee 33,867,103 442,372 1921. .cccccccccccece eescce 781,947 
ha cae 35, 737,542 437,950 SEER’ osteecesesccese ae are 
i -phanacinaaeees sarees 357,085 Pe estes veseasers ie oy 
E Mccrcsamae. . caren 2,611,741 Adina wal Ammonium Compounds 1924..-.----+--++++- $6,050,928 1,112,974 
oo “d ee 90,155,525 1,506,798 
149.950 1916......... eetecse 8 8=©— ebeee 22.717,335 (See also Fertilizers’’) 
82,245 Dn etsanecokane eeeeee 54,725,124 Pounds. Dollars. e — 
78,735 1918... .. eee eeeeeeee seeeee 5,673,707 1922... ...eeeeeeeee - 2,747,480 990,111 Baking Powder 
IBID. .ccccccccs eceee == wa ees EE ins aac Gila 8,397,796 1,025,925 Pounds Dollars. 
Pittcrnasnescses ee tenes DEE, Wav civcccovcuccas 3,440.5 899,166 > [ 
4 3 Ref RR oe 822,540 292,081 
IOP... ee eeeeeeeee e- seeees GE FENG is cc ccceccscaee 3,880,969 913,476 4934 2.725.964 790,274 
APDREEE WBERernenenneeeeeee 1 nae 1,019,874 - 18. LLL 31876°780 881,879 
SaTaiti feeersecseess cesses 10,508,885 680,300 Aniline Oils and Salts 1916...... ecules 3,969,985 860,118 
20,101 924. “ent iaees 9°914'912 661.298 Pounds. Dollars. 1917...... Sesceseses 4,836,844 1,028,352 
maeee wee Oe 3 snl S77 gs ; 341 Be Ma ccccecveesees 6,022,402 1,838,808 
. 1925 12,491,3 615,292 41,220 65, 
San rt eee ne eee ee saat atic a 492,087 $8,248 1919...ccccccccccees 4,257,487 1,257, 
4.389 262’ 799 68970 1920.........0. ill 5595;126 1,648,906 
34,385 262, ; 
8,016 628, 266 134,639 = ote eeeeeeeeeees eae 1 ioe 
Cee eee eee nesses oa, ” , '. > 
Acid, Nitri Alcohol, Methanol, Pure and Denatur- Antitoxins, Serums and Vaccines  Sapiebedspietis 3930, 204 1 6s2.149 
Cl . itric . ? ne Cee rreeeeessese 4274. 684 1'628,120 
Saauie: Delleve. ing Grade ; ; Cub. * Dollars. 1925.. iene senate ; ,628,12 
PO cncectnsneaeee 961.494 101,040 Gallons. Dollars. 33: Bauxite and Other Aluminum Ores 
EEmmesoccsens weeesee rorane eS 1901....0. indicuisheoile 919,504 476,582 $43, 58: 
oe 820,517 105,882 1913720222222 "oe 887978 788 148 1,057, and Concentrates 
psemeceiobengee . ee MERC cwscccces cess —-:1,598,7768 652,486 Tona. Dollars. 
Sie avons sasceus 284,786 Oe er ssucenenben 944.374 438.846 Asbestos, Unmanufactured ES eicoiilen mw. 11,949 531.404 
Not stated after 1922. Ti ccccecccsccees. nue 857,161 Tons. Dollars. 1916............--.. 19.317 929,309 
A id Pi ° eocccce 825,334 GEEGHD WAT cccccccccccceces 219 DME Mic cesencessees ee 18,495 1,118,777 
cid, © icric Dicccessccccessss  Sneee SEED TB e ic ccccccceceses 767 TEE Ti caccccvsecces's 21,313 1,463,842 
Pounds. Dollars. 1919...........000. 1,339,204 PSEEEE WI ow ceccccccceces 520 CRMEG! TEIN. os wcvacecescees 18,187 1,897,200 
DE iccisiecassss Se SEGUE OEE THR oo scnccnecs hse 687,008 WERIEE “GBS. .c0cctvateesice 1,079 CUED SB accccsenenssesss 20,890 1;709;390 
Dl ocanegssacccess. TUNEaEe 6,065,473 1921.06.00. sees 467,763 1,081,686 1922.00.02... esses 71 SERMER TEE cons casos eave 13,081 1,006,732 
9 
 Firencrenanenerr 3730 2142 1988, Ones RABIgeR ORBIT iss Soro Tees IL abaae Baia 
MOE cece hvenewss 466 BNO. WERE coneneeees se. 640,637 WEEE SMBR cscs ccsecesce 1,163 WOM SBME... c-cscceetes $1,833 3,765,069 
Not stated after 1922. WOES. co sacceeueees 527,429 CURED MBN o cs oc iccedecsecs 883 BIGNO BOMB so 35 carscoacns 78,286 4,042,557 


ALCOHOL 


Pure and Denatured 


Pure Ethyl (Grain) 
Alcohol U.S. P. 


(TAX PAID) 


Completely 
Denatured Alcohol 





Specially 
Denatured Alcohol 


(47 VARIOUS FORMULAE) 


Methanol 


(WOOD ALCOHOL) 





U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CoO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in all principal cities 





131,691 
68,117 
67,237 
287,051 

129.418 80.497 

100,674 

7,404 

eee ee 136,080 

Not stated after 1924. 


Benzol 
(See *‘Coal Tar Distillates.’’) 


Blacking and Polishes, Shoe Polishes 


1,270,834 


Blacking and Polishes, All Other 


Pounds. Dollars. 
503,629 
734,552 

1,036. 234 

1,009,100 

2,077,319 

2,845,110 

2,072,963 
567,932 
468,438 
471,916 


2515106 496,495 


Bleaching Powder 


“‘Lime, Chlorinated’’) 


Hoofs, 


(See 


and Horns, Unmanu- 


factured 


Pounds. Dollars, 
55,629 
73,807 

335,710 

218,680 
102,705 
61,180 
16,182 


5,297,306 
6,300,654 
5,457,207 
4,188,695 


Black 


Pounds. 
2,056,593 
2,398,913 
2,914,063 
2,802,136 


Dollars. 
117,014 
147,049 
173,901 
177,470 


Borax 
Pounds. 
10,943,110 
4,368,880 
10,094,724 
32,400,617 
36,475,491 
< ,339 


Brushes, Toilet 


Number. 
1,143,457 
1,319,516 
2,074,007 
3,109,425 


Brushes, Paint 


Number. 
404, 767 
47 


Dees. 


Dollars. 


23 256, S34 


Dellars. 
604.916 
1,132,262 
863,630 
984,085 
1,324,367 
1,710,678 
1,878,901 


Calcium Carbide 


Pounds. 
33, 419, 375 
32 


Dollars. 
990,027 
962,040 

f 1,097,952 

37,873,692 1,211,267 
31,278,971 1,001,861 
28,814,176 1,327,864 
21,278,167 1.537,984 
21,164,404 1,040,754 

20, 147, 967,024 

7 629,164 

403,428 

517,037 

271,876 


Dollars, 
348,368 
210,842 
149,112 
236,547 
246,274 
283,018 
417,345 
575,650 
749,369 
900,514 

, 901,536 
1,494,616 
708,149 
322,491 
31 1,86: 


Pounds. 
2,321,959 
1,780,572 
1, 546,079 


2,161,076 
2 449,163 
¥ 597,054 

,329,192 


Cement, Hydraulic 


sarrels (380 Ibs.). 


g 896,905 

871,902 

9,599,384 

,700,081 

1,018,760 100,459 
60 


1922.... 
Eee e + 
1924. es 
eas teaeans t044e005 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Exports from the United States 
Copper, Sulphate of (Blue Vitriol) 


Chalk, Manufactures of 


Pounds. Dollars. 
40,154 
51,175 
60,417 

105,202 

186,711 

273,741 

373,200 


407,993 


199,640 


200,018 
150,679 
171,656 
133,057 
172,372 


Chewing Gum 
Pounds. Dollars. 

aes 11,696 

178,630 

281,433 

574.423 

1,084,732 
1,896,135 
1,794,880 
2,617,483 
1,510,679 
892,380 

1,185,016 
1,358,362 
1,675,106 


Dollars. 
10,904 


Ail Other 


Dollars. 
8,762 
26,857 
146,132 
169,544 
189,146 
196.943 
440,874 
583,938 
185,714 
307,587 
392,995 
507,328 


Coal Tar and Pitch 


Rarrels. 
(280 lbs.) 
121,168 
22,150 


Dollars. 


1,581,930 
283,914 


Coal Tar Colors, Dyes and Stains 


Pounds. peters. 
Sere iecaieeees Seeeeat 
ain ia sgs: sacace Saarea 
has 4.tau bine ccewes 


eo ee 17,105,265 


Coal Tar Distillates—Benzol 


Pounds. Dollars. 
25,400,852 2.152,315 
24.402.278 1,236,282 
17,253,314 732,838 
66,622,862 8,182,721 
55,179,263 1,978,776 
78,727,250 2,715,609 

100,384,912 3.101,983 
39,798,083 1,166,374 


Coal Tar Distillates—Other Crude 


Pounds. Dollars. 
5.A20.851 
8.748.370 
3.618.424 
4, = 129 
5,289,029 154, 4 
8,170,098 : 
10,159,48% 


16,650, 804 483, 705 


Coal Tar Intermediates N. E. S. 


Pounds. 
Dl naa ratdacaie ss anes 1,371,649 
1994 1,802,689 
|. 1,854,442 


Coal Tar—Medicinals 


Pounds. 


“04, 193 


Dollars, 
1,880,728 
8,440,177 
7.110.493 
6,721,978 
7.180.279 
8,397,971 
8.612.202 

10,190,188 
15,277.027 
20,124,561 
18,028,328 


Chemicals 


Dollars, 


Coal Tar, Photographic 


Pounds. 
248,119 
216,011 
183,075 
229,473 


Copper, Ores, Concentrates and Unre- 


fined Copper 


Pounds. 
4,921,089 
18,200, 897 
26,550,026 
1,774,844 
2,929,227 

871,096 
295,935 
260, 196 
295,278 

1,401,161 


Dollars. 
1,137,770 
5,509,818 
6,920,687 

8 


555,61! 

85,361 
34,873 
36,111 
40,125 

200,408 


Pounds. 
49,223,188 
5,052,680 
7,375,175 
10,238,808 
17,978,242 
28, 128,190 
15,164,078 
13,223,923 


Cork, Crown Bottle 


Gross. 
3,953,435 


Dollars. 
2, py 738 


199,531 


Dollars. 
$25,213 


Cork, Disks, Washers and Wafers 


192B. .ccccccccccsces 2,364,279 
BOER s ceccccccscsccee 2,573,944 
BORD: ccccccecscoscce 4,030, 787 


Cork Stoppers 


Seep teeesoneaine 


Dollars. 
109,432 
131,316 
134,282 
171,338 


Dollars. 
123,420 
121,416 
140,418 

59,288 


Cork, Other Manufactures of 


vane 


2'389,261 
2,205,153 


Dollars. 
36,717 


211,795 
455,424 
541,579 
847,377 
1,150,524 
1,140,517 
1,757,636 
238,494 
318,611 
280,921 


Creams, Rouges and Other Cosmetics 


Pounds. 
2,071,263 
2,077,398 


1922. ..c00- 
192: 


Crucibles, Clay and Graphite 


Number. 
355,155 
370,895 


1922. ..cccccccccccce 
WOEB ees vetecesvesves 


Dentifrices 
Pounds. 
4,026,935 
3,946,642 
2,609,841 
3,404,629 


1922. .cccccscccccses 
VORB. wcsccscccccvcese 
WOZEoescccccscccccve 
TIED ih 0 00 a vier etevees 


Dollars. 
966,133 
1,032,439 
,213,569 
1,140,623 


ey 


99, 210 


Dollars. 
2,403,497 
2,540,388 
2,430,508 
3,098, 672 


Dextrine, or British Gum 


Pounds. 


21, 076, 367 


Deters. 


Drugs, Vegetable, Crude, N. E. S. 


1901. .... 2006 eeece 


1914. ...ccccse 
1915.. 
1916.... 

1917 

1918. 


6,08: 
7,944.5 


Dollars. 
275, 150 
424,212 
513,071 
470,090 
768,977 
852,256 
784.514 

1,133,855 


969,861 
1,394,113 
1,631,474 


Druggists’ Rubber ‘iididie 


Pounds. 


eters. 


Dyes and Dyestufts 


Stated separately after 1917; 
Classes. 


Dollars. 
655,115 
626,749 
660,590 
394,278 
347,656 
356,919 

1,775,025 
5,102,002 
11,710,887 

see following 


Dyeing and Tanning Materials, Crude 


Tons, 
s4u 
1,657 
5,897 


Roch sa banks ease ke 


Dollars. 
TANT 
106,542 
137,349 


Dye Extracts—Logwood 


Pounds. 


2’ C88, 868 


Dollars. 
2.330.480 
1,556,023 
1,832,251 
1,471,040 


Dye Extracts—All Other 


Pounds. 


2,614,110 
2,776, S78 


eee eeeeeee eeteee 


Ce ee 


18,969, 167 

28,384,783 

88,326,986 

26,980,098 
4 hs 


25, 106,7 7 41 


Dollars. 
7,284,110 
6,125,394 
&, 829,937 
3,571,309 

459,861 
393,815 
234,820 
162,021 


7,167, 184 
12,444,345 
19,149,536 
11,251,081 
9,094,018 
9,311,157 
8,659,198 


7,300,263 


Eggs and Yolks, 


Frozen, Dried or 


Canned 


Explosives, 


Pounds. Dollars, 


SS8.STO0 
a4, 918 
36,903 


488,095 
270,036 


Dynamite 
Pounds. 
7,712,999 
19,561,654 
16,254,201 
18,911,668 
13,525,096 
12,566,057 
11,878,600 
12,812,575 
17,446,779 
15,765,626 


15,411,715 


Dollars. 
924,079 
8,656,653 


2,645,049 
2 , 990, 866 
2) 247, zoe 


Explosives, Gunpowder, Smokeless 


1922. .ccccccccccccce 
WOZB. cc cccccevcccess 
WOZE. coccccvesccvece 
1925... cevcccvsccece 


Oe ssa 


927, 05 7 


Explosives, Gunpowder 
Smokeless) 


Dollars. 
95,397 
275,579 
88,676 


173, 738. 374 
830,664,927 
257,190,883 
85,812,212 
710,397 
88,286,158 
129, au 
142 > 25 

1% 
180, 108 


Fertilizers, Ammonia, Sulphate of 


Dollars. 
2,264,387 
7,620,130 
8,720,775 
9,805,417 
8,918,536 
5,654,682 


Tons. 

17,489 

65,915 
168,077 
144,645 
130,902 
103,282 


Fertilizers, Guano 


Tons. 
1,203 
959 


Not separately stated for later years. 


Fertilizers, Nitrogenous Materials, 


N. E. S. 


TORZB. oc cvcscccccesee 
BOs cacnccctovstene 


Tons. 
10,805 
5,749 
6,114 


Dollars. 
466,229 
339, 426 

340,700 


Fertilizers, Phosphates, Crude 


Dollars. 


624: 966 5,048,393 


Stated separately “tor later years. 


Fertilizers, 


Phosphate 


High-Grade 


Hard Rock 


Fertilizers, 


Dollars. 
4,942,000 
4,753,350 

460,050 
429,130 


160,072 
161,064 


Phosphate Rock, 


Pebble 


Fertilizers, 


Phosphate 


Dollars 
4,577,962 
5,857,969 
1.276,759 
1,324,877 

5,251 
456,383 
448,855 

2,991,371 
5,684.4516 


Tons. 


651,749 
516,635 
958,217 
660,447 


,969 3,170,723 


Rock, All 


O52 


Other 


1913... cccccccccece . 


Dollars. 
4,127 
6.516 
5,888 
8,058 

255,389 
198,778 
308,653 
419,667 
277,747 
78,847 
24,116 
36,667 


132,743 


Tons 
794 


Fertilizers, Prepared Mixtures 


1922. ccccccccccscce . 


Fertilizers, 


Dollars. 
690,972 
14,036 GOL, STO 
34,129 1,650,391 


26,945 1,294,124 


Tons. 
14,416 


Superphosphates 


Phosphates) 


Tons. 
6,508 
6,155 

51.405 


404, 869 
640,301 
902,632 
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Fertilizers, All Other Exports from the United States Glue, Animal 


























1871 Tons. neteen, Pounds. Dollars. 
Piinbbuordackcks Svaera 583. . : pivexustedeeses : 12,316 
Re rrersserere> aaa 583,360 Formaldehyde (Formalin) Glassware, Chemical err 907,069 50,038 
1891. +s seesseeeeeees ae . 7 aor Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 1891...... woveberene 986,552 110,292 
Mee ee teeeseas 4'e4 S.BrRaee EBs ec rccccccccceee aaban CD WD ivccxsissesecess =» -_baeee : 158,987 19M1........ cecesess 2,708,400 254,477 
191. ++eeseeeeeeeees : ae ro ER tbreeet Vewtvebs . tapi 791,071 1919. .ccccces ésneeedw vueese NE DUD ceecdeveneseers 2,544,932 276,619 
SN iesstcessiee ss Sn’oen ee: 7190 1920... eeeeeeeeeees aiens SEMAEEY. We vesccsccsececes igeees ZO7TGOS 191. .ccccccccscccse BSGLT70 258,611 
1915... sseeeeeeeeeee aseans iar bee MEESRGSSESteCCieSS _._nbaans LOTMEEL  MUELs ccccccsvesecss ¢  goeveue TOROS WiSsicccccecseccess SOreaee 298, 186 
se es 216222 BOSC BRT UBeoeccerccceccares 1,940,576 209,386 276,509 154,696 2016....cccccsccccss 4,046,208 531, 
19IT«seeeseeeeeceres 6.233 SUMREEE BEER see cececcec cours 1,593,014 207,056 206,356 TAGS BER cecevecsseesbi . 4,064,231 513,775 
Ie etesesees 108. 608 6384432 1924... +e eee ee eee 4,193,055 496,065 247,146 181,711 1918. .ccccccccccecce 4,901,764 837,679 
Raabe aps aah ecg "91 583° CEG reise edhe ecvene 2,917,685 312,973 247,474 194,094 1919. ..ccccccccccccs  _ 7,288,688 1,432.58 
Moe es ee coxa wet eae ass TGsisscccccsccczss,  2S0URON 2. 186,756 
ll TesGenscosscaes ; 1'539.512 Fruit Jui d Oth TEE vcveeee eveeeee - 5,977,180 1,147,678 
sot eeeeeeeerseeee bed Lee rut Juices an ther Beverages WE isccoccssteccsss. STORES 418,759 
es oo » 4,v2t ° o4 ° = on « ae 
Povasiersvetvnce 35.474 1.455.073 soo4 Gallons. Dollars. Glass, Common Window Semerssesscessserees © SMmaaED ans ate 
2, 7 ° BOG LUGE? cccccceeccecece 261. ¢ os ina a eh ge Oe Ae SS eee Serre 2 re eee oy, ‘ ode, ° 
eee ars are Ee 3 EVES issaveaeee' ss 355,282 <n san Boxes (50 sq. ft.) WEN, SMB si5 5005 0ecandes 2,431,391 372,084 
ae — Pecets 11,244 
. eva 55,228 
Ferrovanadium Gauze, Absorbent Cotton, and Surg- Norby 484,361 
Pounds. 2 seeese , 
BN 34s setssesou 755,905 ical Dressings 480.288 tr tte Glue, Vegetable 
PS Geternndines 1,113,076 a Pounds. Dollars. 894,793 8,123/91 
1917 me 2'613'387 POS 65S ovata xxi & 2,965,413 2,093,420 942,648 3,483,596 Pounds. Dollars. 
1918. IIT 2089'347 rene 718,443 3,401,120 891,860 98,121 
MNS ccedscesrsese "637.604 Gelati 908,962 6,058,427 715,483 SL872 
Se shhstanedvarsss 184,250 elatin 682,593 rye 961,053 90,561 
ace peaus eeveve 450.070 Pounds. Dollars. ar nve pe 4 1,016,050 79,161 
eee eee ee eeeeeee oe 69,952 259,230 175,303 on 51d 
1923 37/440 eras’ ae - 0 5,431 151,100 
sons PkveN te eo WK cee 37, 4 309,895 201,071 29,217 215,192 
i995 Prada ce eeeeeee 4,020 418,476 27%, 200 47781 21 39 
PPR E GS spccéseetes 18,933 377,265 269,919 34.465 179,559 Glycerin 
Fire Extinguishers German Silver Pounds. Dollars 
E Pounds. Dollars. . MRS csocares secees 21,045,991 10,587,531 
Number. BE BR vscssvsesesness. — saases 05.202 Glass, Other Window and Plate, Oe cce ree LIND 13/018,882 6,833,432 
19 
ion Se eereesereess = eaeeee 895,591 Ao ie 22.691 ae 2' 257.623 522,611 
Dieccc, icc: tan seeees sma N. E. S. 138.198 aie or 
1920...... Cccccccoce evccee 887,4 eee Fi = Pounds. Dollars, 1.691.407 288°177 
MbGhsstsesshaces’ sa nnns 757.72 seunrs SEE PNB. coe socasrsccsen 8,207,249 350,301 bye td soe one 
Be e6esecccunetsse 54,952 2 i cee eS aee o . FOGEs 6 occ cccovevewsss 2,234,935 14, 309 or 4y 202.090 
EMSs vivccccscurs 60/226 ier eoeats TEER. MMB .occcsccsocccons 2'161,346 223,438 1,065,524 —_ 
Air sibas hig viens 50,801 2 ae 720,243 
ONS Seieessceaece=s 28/850 402,822 121,755 
513,754 154,954 . 
Flavoring Extracts and Fruit Juices end eae Glass, Plate, Unsilvered Grape Sugar (Corn Sugar) 
Pounds Don eee er a cennee s. ae Pounds. Dollars. 
° ollars. ° 165,1 . 22,82 
1 hose, sake ‘ 133,990 Ginseng, Crude 74,867 85,767 1881....---. paaitars 12,488,247 422,828 
ae reteseees ° teeeee 106,892 Pounds, Dottie. 2,730,046 831,727 1 Eecsatesheceesses 41,788,642 970.025 
rpéscetnideess aioe 460.014 une. set 119,885 8117/05 yoensey | 19l4......cccs IIT] 36;850/496 799,635 
RE TttteeteRD eee = on ee : 338.841 561.545 2,223,3 Brtesversees oo 27, 680 781.672 
RE Saetrereevees §=— oases 2 per are, i = aeener 2,451,918 Re rreeretorresss 37/863 084 962°101 
Biitans voxeue Soeecs) | aeecan "949'726 149,069 801,672 oor 1917....ccccccceeeee 44,947,709 1,398,145 
Leeda vines “aoe 1,425,380 224.008 1.882.626 Scunaee fei... ntceece 2 16/887,557 1,045,512 
1921....: or ae 103,184 919,931 2,188,104 aa 17,394,892 875,355 
1992 CAEOREORCTCO 8 =. HoH 26 1,236,135 256.082 1.597 508 1,156,617 1919....-+eeeeereeee 35'889'015 1,559°620 
Bosna eee eeeseeeees 2,319,469 761,284 198.483 1'386.208 907,618 1920. .ceccecececeees 15'981,960 "236,858 
ENE aN sch enegets - _ 2,041,506 678,189 259,892 1.717.548 614,456 1921....ccceeeeeeees  15,981,9 aoa 
Stated separately after 1923. 221,623 2'057.161 427,909 192Z.cceeeeeceeeeees ae 
. ¥ iawn eee a ee ies SSe 
Fl ‘ 220,970 2,847,900 = RS he oy cones 6,909, 709 
avoring Extracts 187.351 1.628.496 asses pete 2,753,957 
92 Pounds. Dollars. 174,693 ; i 
1f 24 hws ieee tecnae 1,550,149 569,392 176,371 
Se ee 492,398 387,492 140,740 — a, Dole. L b : A 
ae ’ . ting 
. 1891... 58,149,427 1,394,131 Greases, Lubrica 
Fly Paper and Fly Traps Glass Bottles, Vials, and Jars 1901... 204, 200,974 8.113808 Suemnte. Deters. 
: ds. Dollars. 1918... 156,365, 682.371 ‘ 
ee TL BST 1914. ....006 seescees ee : 711,353 1914... -+ 162,680,378 38,766,284 coves 5.0t oi 
heween SEE TR cess nccccasess cacuey TISGET WB eccccccoces 125,434.878 8,103,561 Senned 2.504.085 
eones WME Milos occecocasxesss ease 2,168,244 1916...........0000. 148,523,008 8,772,860 ceeeee 2'816,958 
CABGS Oe cue wenieee 3.485.610 1917..ccccccoccccece 170.025,008 5,960,586 Feners 2'986,815 
exes ; SURME. IIR a sncccescsceses a eesa 2:671,892 1918........cceeeee4 80,970,744 4,949,159 soeeee 4710484 
tee 146,600 1919.....0seeeeeeees covese 8,671,180 1919...++2++eeeeeee+ 118,835,491 6,588,697 ceeeee 4,710,484 
PEE Siivccssssecee’ oe saseies 7,935,109 1920.....ccccccccees 219,425,285 13,831,817 ascunt ¢,157.858 
SEMIN TAB csconnvese aiees cht ube 7.848.658 1921. ...cccccceeeeee 125,972,386 5,022,693 5s.07e'646 3:148°916 
188,950 1922.....0..ececeeee 48,538,075 2,359,546 1922........eeeeee2. 258,447,893 6,109,862 39 669,600 3,659,805 
37.49 92: 62,665,959 SIOETE (TEE cx cnensseeseves 156,314,649 4,788,099 69, 600,00 “ant 987 
IEESOEE, SR s ccccscesnenesen 665, ; 6: 88, 09 89° 144° 864 661,237 
175,327 Db aveneehaesnee 64,101,282 BS.UGZ OSG WAS. ce cccccccccveses 141,141,220 4,860,251 94'835,439 5 152,121 
IGB,. 258 19ZG..ccccccccsceces 67,705, 864 ° BORGES Bea 0 6900 8 Peceees 136,822,788 5,289, 686 U4, 500, , 











Established 1815 


Arnold, Hoftman & Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 








Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO,, of Belle, W. Va. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
Manufacturers of | CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 


BLEACHING POWDER 





22 
Greases, Oils and Fats, Animal, 


Grease, Stearin 
Pounds. 

8,406,737 

531 

2,412,212 


Gypsum or Plaster, Crude, csi 


Calcined and Manufactures of 
Pounds. Dollars. 
15,619,159 194,89) 
200,748 
394,024 


Dollars. 


25,823, 069 


Honey 


Pounds. Dollars. 


16,090,672 

10,368,342 

eee 3,659,198 

= oeeeeeceececese 1,112,015 
2,406,922 

2,891,478 


649,732 


Dollars. 
316,288 
2,016,970 


30. 779, 508 
- 206,028 

9,521,877 
i 3 497,183 
20,460,705 
16,121,978 


17, 716,222 
10,873, = 
4,851, 


3,257,404 


Infants’ Food, Malted Milk, Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,908,384 
2,459,635 
3.022, 3220 
a 259 
RT 

a 878 
542.481 
651,824 


Se 2) 468,632 


Ink, Printers’ and Lithographic 


Dollars. 
171,758 
384,847 
682,165 
751,411 
882,062 
1,644,029 
1,590,096 
1,550,548 
993, 352 
1, 167,- 
1,305,758 
244,617 


920. . 

1921..... ecccee eeece 

Tec ccccccccccccccs 

See 

See 32, 
11,041. 545 


Ink, Writing 
Pounds. 
925,366 
1,4 oes 48 £ 


Dollars. 
203,947 
257,909 
241,424 
234,705 
232,387 


Ink, All Other 


Pounds. Dollars. 
12,158 
8,449 
122,235 
119,467 
154,874 
285,277 
377,446 
407,093 
726,204 
836.436 
774,423 
125,031 
161,007 
198,461 
164,026 


Instruments, Medical and Surgical 


Pounds. Dollars. 
Dollars. 

222,650 

206,421 

560,741 

355,170 

516,355 


169,469 
170,140 
157,889 


Instruments, Optical 
Pounds. Dollars, 

eas 1,018,016 

2'593,509 
2'945,920 
1,073,339 
1;209/911 
1,465,265 
1,158,559 
798,270 
772,243 


y 
Iron, Pig—Ferromanganese and 
Spiegeleisen 
Tons. 
16 
4,935 
2,184 
2,374 
3,335 
1,021 
3,504 
4,120 


4.204 


Dollars 


1,054/548 
448,899 


January 28, 1926 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Exports from the United States 


Iron, Pig—Ferrosilicon 


Tons. 


Not stated after 1924 


Lampblack 


Pounds. 


378,142,496 
498,343,927 
611,357,514 
519,025,384 
481,457,792 
475,531, 908 
427,011,338 
444,769,540 
392,506,355 
724,771,888 


746, 157,356 
766, one i 


1 


Lard, ieee 


Pounds. 
44,777,692 
29,323,786 
26,021,054 
34,426,590 
17,576,240 


20,420, 916 


Lard Compounds and Other 
tutes for Lard, Animal 


Pounds. 
23,359,966 
67 eens 


56,359, 393 
21,278,382 
128,157,327 
44,195,542 
42,155, ze 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
25,980 
51,682 


Dollars. 
10,563,010 
35,226,575 
34,414,323 
46,560,148 
58,187,336 
54,402,911 
52,440,133 
47,634,376 
77,608,913 
98,216,856 


210,175,908 


71,523,351 


131, ry 199 
91,4 


Substi- 


Dollars. 
1,449,878 
5,915,759 
5,489,139 
6,045,752 
5,147,434 
8,269,844 
6,633,640 
31, - 1538 


Lard Pdi and Other Substitutes 


for Lard, Vegetable 


Pounds. 
25, 478, as 
‘. 


Lead, Pigs and Bars 


Pounds. 
6,354,924 
40,323,662 
193,024,221 
Stated as following classes after 19 


Dollars. 
2,968,705 
2 343 


Dollars. 
285,158 
1,511,800 
7,926,604 
15. 


Lead, Pigs and Bars, from Domestic 


Ore 


Pounds. 
153,941,629 
159,673,425 
129,954,274 

32,483,910 
8,132,608 
2,702,864 
8,787,906 
7,597,684 


5, OS4, 4652 


from 


Pigs and Bars, 
Ore 


Pounds. 
52,265,948 
28,254,508 
84,260,273 

117,378,386 
61,648,426 
18,896,711 
74,685,868 
10,995, 359 

114,281,919 

221,468,691 


Lime 
Barrels 
(200 lbs.) 
1901 
1918. 
1914. 
191 
1916.. 


143,686 


Lime, Acetate 
Pounds. 
61,201,544 
80,579,835 
68,160,224 

24.673, 247 


27,606,499 
26,134,454 


21, 288, 742 


Dollars. 
9,190,302 
11,721,92¢ 
10,390,928 
2,360,495 
610,728 
225,414 
434,965 
454,446 
379,683 
696,649 


Foreign 


Dollars. 
2.114,692 
2,108,150 
6, 965, 492 


6.191.380 
15,604,069 


Dollars 

29,562 
214,543 
200,437 
117,644 
143,182 
126,266 
150,197 
108,647 
111,162 
143,068 

87,386 
152,671 
194,613 


105,757 


Dollars. 
1,101,037 
2,221,427 
1,560, 933 
486,405 
961,645 
607,847 


643,116 
640,807 


Lime, Chlorinated (Bleaching Pow- 
der) 


Pounds, 
13,060,401 
15,639,918 
31,232,379 
37,425,093 
26,439,251 
40,651,029 
23,576,021 
25,780,879 


Dollars. 
558,060 
450.145 
840,092 

1,146,378 
502,870 
681,287 
438,445 
439,694 


Lithopone 
Pounds. 
3,231,722 
3,317,969 
2,110,429 
2,020,462 


Dollars. 
169,982 
178,785 
129,440 
109,040 


CC See 
TOZE. wc cccsescvesecs 


Magnesia, and Manufactures of 


Pounds. Dollars. 
3,831,681 223,686 
5,332,006 298, 996 
4,07 
3, 889, 563 


Matches 


Dollars. 
183,829 


430,650 
471,385 
572,481 
558.911 
389,064 
ee $21 
1 


990, 394 175,707 


Polishes 


Pounds. 


2 
2553, 4065 
3. 084,322 360,046 
3,188, “40 375,885 


Mica and Manufactures of 


Pounds. Dollars. 
88,651 

71, 28% 

79,581 

155,918 

305,345 

129,186 

145. as 2» 

178.570 


164, 240) 


Dollars. 
8.907 
26,238 
26,182 
14,504 
30,149 
after 1916. 


1916. 
Included in following class 


Mucilage and Paste 


Dollars. 
337,125 
400,813 
469.231 
659,727 
602,263 
261,565 


2,305,354 
4 304, 845 5 


742,807 


le ‘O48 


N eles 


Pounds. 
109,514 
95,164 
112,196 


Dollars. 
12,657 
10,386 
13,217 

1924. 


Nickel Oxide and Matte 


Pounds. 
5,990,676 
29,599,612 
25,649,995 » 876,403 
31,005,606 70,854 
18,818,212 7'oa0. 502 
10,011,826 3,980,035 
2,392,614 1,144,083 
131,088 56,555 
9,897,775 1,147,993 
306,000 “6,642 


after 


Dollars. 
1,510,508 
11,110,699 


stat ed after 1923. 


Oilcake, Cocoanut 


Pounds. Dollars. 
é 6,404 

11,353 
106,057 
35,328 
43,447 


1920. cece ecceccecee 

WOZ1. wccccccoccccece 

eee? 

1923.. 

pO | Sere 
Not stated after 1924. 


Oilcake, Corn 


Pounds. 
12,703,209 
76,262,845 
59,030,623 
45,026,125 
18,996.490 
15,757,612 
457,584 
562,300 
510,800 
1,794,653 
1,767,689 
15,746 


ereere 


Dollars. 
131,774 
1,131,330 
909,407 
798,206 
297,041 
289,547 
10,246 
16,193 
15,216 
29,989 
31,097 
02 


1V1D. .ccccccsccceess 
1920..... 


cere weeeeserees 


eeeeereeses 


Not stated after 1923 


Oilcake, Cottonseed 


Pounds. 
©1901. ...-eeeececees 1,258,687,317 
1918... ccccccccccceclp 128,002,867 
1914. .ccccccccccccee 199,974,252 
1915... ccceccccceee sl eee, 699,889 
1916. .ccccccccccscce 980,664,572 
1917. ccccccccccces 864,862,375 

11,045,263 
179,148,955 
338,927,893 
359, 986,856 
831,311,165 
342,544, oe 
200, ,15 

593, 663, 47 


Dollars. 
13,119,968 
15,225,798 
11,007,441 
15,432,126 
14,749,489 
15,059,920 


1921... 

1922... .ccecertence 
1928... eeccccrerere 
1 


* Includes ‘‘Meal.”’ 


Oilcake, Linseed or Flaxseed 


Pounds. Dollars. 

126, 184,029 

161,088,337 

316,496,323 

373.079,051 

422,865,573 

536,555, 238 1 

546,84 

671,460,032 2 


Oilcake, Peanut 


Pounds. 
14.513,060 
872,000 


Dollars. 
154,565 
11,760 


after 1923. 


Oilcake, all Other 


Pounds. 
3,172,000 
3,091,352 
1,291,612 
15,249,978 


ated 


Dollars. 
55,162 
65,643 
22,253 

240,380 


Oilcake and Meal, Flaxseed or Lin- 


seed 
Pounds. 
55,154,860 
838,119,654 
662, 868.639 
524,794,434 
640,916,204 
917 536,976,419 ~ 
Subdivided after 1917. 


Oilcake and Meal, All Other 


Pounds. Dollars. 
203,587,040 4,160,021 
448,559,413 6,284,364 
633,344,851 7,452,094 

6,886,270 04,701 
8,484,936 100.445 
9,900,878 126,414 
28,876,367 410,166 
7 398,681 

104,865 
1,820,674 
1,983,802 
234,330 


Dollars. 


Me icesiebake eevee 


11,935,130 
10,255,355 


Stated separately after 1921. 


Oilcake Meal, Cottonseed 


Pounds. 
256,365,126 
77,256,997 
285,297,316 
33,635,530 
132,477,150 
110,644,890 
94,713,965 
117,656,019 
111,805,810 
49,439,121 
201,711,396 


Oilcake Meal, Linseed or Flaxseed 


Pounds. Dollars. 
25,215,948 684.614 
41,699,626 1,164,396 
19,839,589 705,668 
18,184,807 449,993 
17,997,571 404,906 
38,057,227 840,615 
13,266,487 276,426 
19,666,051 439, 496 


Oilcake Meal, all Other 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
3,474,244 
1,149,478 


Dollars. 
138,170 


Oil, Codfish and Codliver 


Pounds. 
548,892 
393 
255,669 


Dollars. 
70,581 
64,145 
62,36: 

after 


stated 1924 


Fish 
* Pounds. 
1,402,016 
912,380 


4,697,895 

3,503,275 

774,987 

Ge kets Cea 726,178 
* Quantity stated in gallons prior to 1922 


Oil, Animal, Lard 


*Pounds. 
147,802 
836,255 

1,092 "448 
760,783 
154,983 
110.199 
184,019 
421,969 
329,244 


Dollars. 
153,850 
558.576 
562,986 
438,645 
113,665 

87,364 
111,637 
309,836 
321,721 

126 672 

124,887 
195'383 

87,438 

80,043 

SS,774 

80,570 

. > uantiis "ste ite: lin ge allons prior to 1921, 

Not stated after 1024 


‘ . ° 

Oil, Animal, Neat’s-foot 
Pounds, 
1,147,511 
1,233,304 
1,348,991 
1,694,825 


Oil, Animal, Oleo 


Pounds. 
80,231,035 
161,651,413 
92,849.757 
97,017,065 
80,481,496 
102,645,914 
O7.120,233 


Dollars. 
175,875 
187,793 
235,118 


256,678 


Dollars. 
7,859,130 
11,846,373 
10,866,253 
10,156,665 
9,341,188 
12,519,115 
11.065,019 
12,152,787 
15,670,854 
21,153,000 
15,211,998 
11,464, 837 
12" 067, 68%) 


109, 386, 571 
104,966,378 

92,965,001 
105,145,483 
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Oil, Animal, Whale Exports from the United States Oil, Corn 


Pounds. Dollars. 


Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Paraffin Oil, Mineral, Residuum cs 1 ee 


Gallons. Dollars. 1 seeeceseesccsece 18,281,576 
saat i ee 10,287,806 2,181,208 Gallons. oem Dcebeosseisaties 17,780,685 
af eecccccccccccece ,596, 173, e7 Cceccccccccccece + ° 
Not stated after i924. 20 : 6,823,644 1'527.778 , si. = a reGieccebosasies Sanuee 


1,183,675 - *622,538 7 Bo rr ireretersess oerise 


. : . : 15,077,854 2,996,6 eeerreeeseetres 
Oil, Animal, Not Otherwise Specified “stated separatély atter 1922, °° sia’ eroeae : aesertee 12,482,679 
*Pounds Dollars. on 9.952.970 6,919,170 


A ih tsusaseniane 80 3038, Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, All Other + 18,588,835 192800. ge 100 
317,594 Gallons. Dollars. E 881.875 z 3,678,608 


, ; sees 259,385,874 64,030,825 _ 7 5,223,644 
ioe ooeaee tisececee 265,552,016 84,982,874 1919.00.00... ea. ate ee 2. eR 
1914. eeecccccoce 609,294 920 329,288,894 110,539,083 1921. e * a a 9/825 633 
Eiicntensesssserss as 882,274,197 186,405,681 ae ensrreses :s 10,091,192 
1915...+++s00eeeeees 307,794,350 75,118,214 jg9g "°° oe eeeeets NOt ak a Bog 
Si cetevravenses Stated separately after 1922. WOE, .ccctisesecsssc. %aOnD 
Tsgsserssreesine f . nok 25 27725,586 232'074 
1919..2+++000eee000. : Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Red and yy, rcte bi ‘ 
igeveunseswsen © . 8,444,084 
1183 '475 "of Pale 11,003,160 3,975,305 
oem? q 2° Gallons. Dollars °49,356,741 16,541,321 


3,075,501 ve 
ae sas . 186,347,147 38,147,688 ; . , e tic. 815,282'892 0,738,972 
1,944,792 2 210,481,538 43,910,970 Oil, Mineral, Gas and Fuel Oil Besa uarss 192'963.079 13,843,179 
* ‘Quantity stated In gallons prior to 1921. °12'190'013 42° 048,50 1915 
212,190, 2'048,500 Gatien eames 5. 318,366,525 21,872,940 
; ; Sond : ; ok . b Si assccsssccececes. SED 22'659,800 
Oil, Mineral, Illuminating (Kerosene) Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Black — 3814-----+2+++s+-+++ 475.148.2058 18,747,868 1917.....+..02++0065 158,911,767 19°878,325 
Gallons. Dollars. 999 Gallons. Dollars 1916.22... ..eccesece. 897,853,433 24,770,296 1919............++- 178,709,033 970, 
133,007,177 81,300,780 mer snnseee? teseeee Seas See 1917. 000++0e00 +++ 01,040,671,718 32,329,617 IG20..++00eerseeeees 159,400,618 220, 
332,283,045 317, ese ney ee pigeon peters + teecceceeeeseeel, 223,283, balaveveenves eeee 283,268,025 ,892, 
571,119, 805 40,221,201 1925. +. .eeeeeeeereee 49,055, 791 6,399,944 1919... ceccecccees 898,044,039 .918, — ee 
781,207, 105 51,477,267 - . ‘ ' P 1 cocccccccccesces 685,738,142 * “Gallons.”’ Stated separately after 1921. 
66,189.265 Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Cylinder 1921... 2.2.2.0 202022 861,934,328 7 
Gelen Detlare WeBrcccccccccccccns TORIONTTS 099,25 4 
886,316,740 1923 114,952,692 81,551,877  192B--- eee ee reece eee 937,243,885 26,687,604 Oil, Cottonseed, Crude 
823,164,882 288, ee ee ae 2149 os i Se 1,361, 122,¢ 41,613, 64 
338960 012 MRE ee saceuscuvab 112,142,588 32,973,087 008" 1'483,'542 52 046 697 Pounds, Dollars. 
528217669 AT,261.782 1925--- 02s eee eevee 115,675,121 85,460,990 *USO+o--ccecccceccoedy Se om a alt 1922. ...++eeeeeeeeee 81,712,143 2,508,696 
. , $ 25 O1 2,258, 361 


eon 181,495,706 Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Light Oils 2914 


2 ‘ a2 

Pp ” " e 24,062,177 2,243,432 

on8.196. ons 1 in Small Packages Oil, Mineral, Fuel or Bunker Oil, — — 
is 


Tt i... . Se pee Laden on Vessels Engaged Oil, Cottonseed, Refined 


85,486,307 19: 563,706 535.466 in Foreign Trade Seente. teen 
1925... 481,070 465,912 habs 48,590,678 4.778.446 
‘ fe ¢ Barrels. Dollars. ‘ 38358 468 ' 
Petroleum, Crude = Qj, Mineral, Naphthas, Etc., Gasoline 1913---------+++:+++ 2,898,898 s.56T 817 197 15,884,115 1'soo. 
Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. DOUGEE. WT cccscccccceccss ©SSRGED 6,418,474 29,198,439 3,508,066 
9,460,816 1,820,803 re 81,698.917 10,001,400 4018............... Gases "858,880 E s 
39,984,844 3,065,464 . 151,611,537 21,699,475 1919.........ceccece 8,648,967 Oil, Linseed 
91,415,095 5,876,452 5 156,860,666 17,603,317 1920 19°857.307 
138,448,430 6,686,929 100,148,554 16,297,561 1921. 28'903;722 0 *Puunds. 
195,642,935 7,750,767 , 226,154,560 46,932,967 29, 120,537 ; : 
146,477,342 812, 260,880,122 61,642,859 34,477,720 45,856,007 
152.514,129 . + 822,920,087 78,088,061 39,762,794 54,458,168 
163,734,200 294,939,121 72,160,278 q 44,449,884 65,731,170 
176,368,675 7 382,610,683 103,199,531 MR cipwevewvecsss 
185,069,674 Not stated separately after 1921. 1914. wocccccccccccce 
163,782,498 905. : E ss 5 IIB. se seeeeeeeseees 
856,542,830 24,268,884 Oil, Mineral, Gasoline, Naphtha and Oil, Cocoa Butter 1916..++++22+0000ee 
378,975,150 16,366,428 Other Light Products aie eeteia:  Mencttenesestanen 
552,566,487 20,268,679 Gallons. Dollars. 1920...ccccccccecsce 11,048,416 401, 1919. ceccccccccccere 
WDZS.cccccccccseccece 787,716,436 26,342,596 o wie Seed take 7,209,592 EEE SR sisncaseseavees 3.170.617 EEEEsesecoesessoose 
1925. cccccccccccece 621,175,086 23,969,246 . 17,292,310 LOIRE TBs cccccccccscosce 1,199,969 F SEER vesseonsvestnvs 
12,171,147 . 993,056 ND iiinlaénad'es anaes ag ST 2 ss weeee ewenta 5105-080 882,781 
. + . . 97. . : 5, RS 29 EDLs weer seat taeceee 4 », 104 
Oil, Mineral, Lubricating 101,821.572 14,269,878 19: *. 1,576,702 atte i see, 5t8 


Paraffin F oo eee ies sani * Quantity stated in asinas a to 1921. 


Gallons 4 ° 29,472,233 


4,852,208 ; 41.057.840 Oil, Coconut Oil, Peanut 


33,514,730 52,739,227 
71,457,605 006 146,301,861 38,654,419 8. ars. Pounds. 


ceccccceccoccoce 213,671,499 ° 184,761,512 50,537,352 eee ° 4,922,781 
Sererecessteceiess 96, . 259,603,571 408 921. 6,639,055 8 1,594.643 
1915. .ccccccccccccce 214,429,009 499, oe ow aS a 630 ¢ 922. 3 963,102 
1916. .cccccccccccscce 250,892.768 37,451,607 374, 2 34, as { oes 2,992, 852 0! 27 188,308 
1917. ccccccccccce 271,028,546 48,649,557 ¢ 51,17? Mages cnaind 9, ,675,5 p 167,529 

Stated as following classes after 1917:— 25 175, 517, 050 889, 82! 78 5 Not stated after 1924. 
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Oil, Soya Bean 

Pounds. Dollars 
67.781,974 14,911,978 
5,117,605 760.643 
2' 458,080 207,288 
2,495,218 218,460 
2,891,878 310,493 

578,601 64,913 


Oil, Peppermint 
Pounds. 

45,321 

60, 166 


536,858 
823,116 


Oils, Vegetable, All Other, Fixed or 
Expressed 


Pounds. 
363,066 
420,360 
338,956 
1,198,852 
2,230,002 
3,004,283 
3,951,659 


770,904 


Oils, Vegetable, All Other, Volatile 


or Essential 


Pounds. Dollars. 
119,311 
92,738 
65,104 
169,004 
225.040 
230,557 
413,104 
705,037 
1,062,809 
857,044 
»216,870 
551,992 
890,472 
521,907 
611,659 
T74,785 
923,111 


1,098,855 
1,175,504 


(Not elsewhere stated) 
Pounds. 
3,836,852 
2,721,900 
4,083,304 
3,169,900 


Oleic Acid, or Red Oil 


Pounds. 


Dollars, 


1922. .cccccccrcccees 
WEB cccccccsricccece 
DNS e664 eccmeccecee 


3, 590, 298 


9'693.135 
1,432,931 


Stock 
Pounds, 


p 890, 776 


Oleo and Lard Stearin 


1922. cccccccccceccce 
BERS cores ccceccesces 
RRC Seat es sevccesce 


Dollars. 
1,049,492 
1,051,212 

760,833 


Pounds. 
10,678,056 
10,134,498 

7,081,402 


868,408 


Animal 


1925 7,138,661 


Containing 


Fats 


Pounds. 
26,327,671 
1,986,743 
12,990,699 
2,987,582 
2,532,821 
. i 
5.4 
h, ont, 
6,309. 396 
18.570,400 


Oleomargarine, 


Dollars. 
8,815,560 
255,024 
484,501 


1,125,096 
732,311 


179,906 
122,018 


Oleomargarine, Vegetable 
Dollars. 
47,709 
235/842 
44,131 
24,790 


Paints, Dry Colors, N. E. S. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
690.836 
1,072,736 


81,992,345 
35,146,264 
33,363,044 
y after 1924. 


Paints, Enamel Paints 
Pounds. 
1,501,520 
2,182,454 
1,94, 001 
1,973,756 


r Ready 


Gallons. 
852,910 
703.494 

1,099,721 

1,216,062 

1,! 


b+ nt et KONO 


Dollars. 
418,521 
n7 3 


1,384,226 
1,756,393 
2,398,332 
556.192 
278,391 
257,AOR 
2,258,019 
3,344,826 
3,883,649 
4,364,770 


2'217/ Aan 
1 080,699 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET 


Exports from the United States 


Paints, Red Lead 


Dollars. 
567,854 
946,114 
848.907 
244,151 
168,724 
401,191 
265,091 
163,315 


‘072.73 
2'046, "339 
2,015,698 
4,098,227 
2,517,030 


White Lead 


Pounds. 
16,845,154 
19,760,810 
29,107,449 
21,388. 938 
18,235,783 
20,462,348 
34,441,918 
17,409, 803 

8,945,720 

8,575,154 
10,081,589 
12,585,507 


Paints, 


Dollars. 
1,013. 506 
1,070,646 
1,861,730 
1,944,145 
2.072,352 
2,337,318 
3.598,913 


1,131,169 


Paints, Not Elsewhere Specified 


Dollars. 
172,604 
287,338 
690.698 

317.981 

770, RAZ 

527.494 

259.5329 

413.549 

876.312 

213.430 

319,876 

947.481 

720,360 

2 OOT7 S94 

599" ol 

1. 7 749; 275i 


Pounds. 


stat mm peo ne nets 


i: 
ut 


Paper, Grease, and Waterproof 
snes Dollars. 
155,188 
596.887 
289.512 
B45, 3668 
143,467 
182, 340 
217 


1,639,822 198,637 


Paraffin and Paraffin Wax 


Pounds. 
37,423 
5. 369,821 
66,366,003 
129,184,964 
290,678,861 
186,357.728 
330,374,056 
360.650.114 12,873,250 
848,743,903 1% 038,811 
Stated as. following classes after 1917:— 


Paraffin Wax, Unrefined 


Pounds. 
82,534,361 
53,729,436 
79,023,341 
50,121,130 
69,651,581 
94,914,178 
92,065,331 
76,936,420 


Parafin Wax, Refined 


Pounds. 
164,159,159 
185,078,571 
282,384,250 
203,289,734 
189. 8H4, 980 


Dollars. 
4,758 
437.187 
3,714,649 
6,857,288 
9,679,273 
6,516,338 
10,589,843 


Dollars. 
4,677,280 
4,915,237 
5.377.069 
2,994, oo 54 


Dollars. 
13,866,810 
19,642,149 
26,088, 672 


Included in ‘‘Mucilage and Paste” after 1917. 


Peanuts 
Pounds. 
5,875,076 
8,669,430 
22,413,297 
12,488,209 
13,596,660 
14,137,956 
13,149,417 
12,621,302 


2Rg 


Dollars. 
325,725 
450,765 

1,336,638 
1,517,831 

1,475,195 

1,740,002 

1,063,353 

834,912 
681,189 
381,492 


307,201 


Waters 


Dollars. 
392,993 
292,939 
450,663 
380.994 


Perfumery and Toilet 


Pounds. 
1871... 


6, 236, 766 
504,167 
AR2,435 
461,006 
439,932 


778,982 
484,541 
436,551 


Petroleum Jelly 


Pounds. 


eeeeee 


Dollars. 
536,637 
661,889 
838,842 
1,099,315 

989,367 
1,278,658 
2,608,701 
8.156, 286 
2,072,595 
1,254,183 


serene 


11, 606 


‘186 "230 
131044 


1, 
1,3 
1, 


Umber, Sienna, 
Whiting, Ete. 


Pounds 
29,458,942 
29,094,818 
26,438,536 


Pigments—Ocher, 


Metallic, 


Plasters, Medicated 


Pounds. 
487,357 


Dollars. 
636,536 


Platinum, Ingots, Sheets, Wire, Alloys 


and Scrap 
Oun t 
BONS . cscvccecvcccese sis 1.299 
273 
1,397 
1,083 


Dollars. 
57,071 
12,977 
53,266 
92,388 

8,254 207,662 
468 50,697 

91 10,074 
1,640 reas 
3,065 4 


Manufactures of (Except 
Jewelry) 


Ounces, troy. 
BBBB. cccvcccscsccses 


Platinum, 


Dollars. 
126,018 
71,172 
27,101 
82,929 


30. 363 
85.384 
114, 873 
‘ 


321,679 
387,075 
152, 446 

46,907 
163,333 
331,200 
102,162 
107,552 

$4,908 

90,183 
100,782 
147,613 
159,908 


1, 306, 859 
1,195,228 
1,893,881 
1,197,760 


Plumbago or Graphite, Manufactures 
of, Except Crucibles 


Pounds. Dollars. 


AUTHORITY SINCE 187} 


128, 035,915 
148,931,265 
165,619,886 
165,637,801 
194,151,456 
267,045,840 
242,143,146 
257,493,745 
242, 632, 102 

257,884,879 
25 09, 490, 565 260, 
1,198,242 
1,261,195 


‘uk: Cain 


Pounds. 


1, "603, 795 

3,506,! 218 

4,811,313 

2,355,318 
Not stated after 1922. 


Seed, Flax 


Buahels. 
282 


144,848 . 
2,755,683 4,319,102 
26,699 
426,874 
6,154,911 
9,748 
6,501 
3,671 
98,165 
110,142 
182,796 
4,278 
7,607 
Not stated after 1922. 


Soap, Laundry 


Pounds. 
68,742,844 
59,007,581 
54,456,663 


Soap Stock, Vegetable 


ent 


Dollars 
4,828,790 
4,1°4,584 
3,859, 856 


MRA 24d <n0t eta 
NS Sos 40's v0 cee 
BOZO occ ccwscvccesone 


Dollars. 
238,977 
230,816 
335,500 


BEES osc con vestsze 
Dt at~veeesetstene 
6, 166,826 
Soap, Toilet or Fancy 


Pounds, 


Potash, Bichromate 


Pounds. 
4,430,208 
3,484,876 
1,574,674 


901,576 


Potash, Chlorate 


Pounds. 
1,564,€62 
1,903,123 
2,845,858 
1,130,771 

447,730 
391,120 
493,417 


Dollars. 
433,552 
318,22) 
142,695 

74,054 


Potash, Ail Other 


Pounds. Dollars. 
961,989 
1,318,188 
3,362,827 
1,209,852 
296,378 


199,778 


Pyroxylin Products, ae as Cellu- 


loid, etc., Unmanufactured 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,225,033 1,494,372 
1,790,701 2,232,074 
1,756,210 1,991,701 
2,629,360 2,371,849 


1922....+. 
BEER e cccccccvecess 
1924.. 


Quicksilver or Mercury 
Pounds. 
994,035 
2,995,948 
157,052 


4, 

1, 018. 094 4, 071,325 
602,088 679,414 
538,325 651,033 
830,175 899,263 

27,258 24,022 
29.650 19,189 
20,902 17,13 

22 996 


14,684 


Quinia Sulphate, and Other Salts of 


Cinchona 
Ounces. Dollars. 
219,534 
160,366 
164,149 
215,258 


1922.. 


Barrels Gee Ibs.) Dollars. 
511,959 1,600,651 

1, 023.710 2,529,422 

1. 790,251 8.467.199 
2,820, 815 4,742,457 

2’ 806,046 17,359,145 
2,417,950 11,217,316 
1,372,316 8,220,221 

7 8,874,313 

10,705,972 
7,878,718 
11,322,281 
24,847,681 
10.383,147 
6.822.499 


1,070,929 
881,777 

1,322.034 
877,109 

1,403,721 

1,039,742 10,157,216 

1,205,038 10,659,679 

1,412,290 16,047,260 


2, 2'507, 277 


Dollars. 
576,026 
650,361 

1,050,559 
1,006,666 
2,496,904 
2,797,369 
8,080,957 
3,709,277 
4,169,117 
6,894,454 
13,723,225 
16. en 


Pounds. 
7,786,276 
13,323,737 
25,750,671 
28,779,000 
51,292,554 
58,547,763 
63,367,750 
75,548, 686 
73,049,219 
82,726,757 
143,128,191 
155,891,586 
85 Je aataae 


a i Ash 


Pounds. 
198,752,457 6,074,879 
191,864,329 6,261,518 
116,555,500 2,804,130 
113,481,062 8,208,783 

33,090,180 757, 648 


Dollars. 


Soda, Bicarbonate of 


Pounds. 
11,998,510 
13,353,769 
14,803,631 
16,849,078 
15,920,717 
15,310,178 


Dollars. 
360,601 
389,337 
347,233 
371,065 
357,494 


322/456 


Soda, Bichromate and Chromate 


Pounds. Dollars. 
iiccasessetecabedea 3,496,145 211,166 


Soda, Caustic 


Pounds. 
134,729,691 
127,192,309 
229.146.363 
101,021,827 
26.777 
34,650 
243,033 
94,806,930 


Soda, Cyanide 


Pounds. 
1,248,294 
3,491,859 
5,620,819 


1,481,284 


Dollars. 


269. 002 


Soda, Salts and Preparations of 


Dollars. 

3,141,022 

12,649, 854 

18,381,450 

Not stated prior to 1915 and ‘subdivided after 
1917; see following classes. 


Soda, Sal Soda 


Pounds. 
14,076,264 
10,675,870 
12,763,399 
10,276,424 
11,061.664 
12,185,928 
12,784 
12,459 


Dollars. 
205.4299 
18f.282 
202,029 
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“ye ~ . e 
Soda, Silicate of (Water Glass) Exports from the United States Other Gums and Resins 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
Riera ie v0 3888060 . 26,125,740 873,822 . SOON, cevsaceciterees 1,657,680 367,760 
Bibcosesecseess 2 bavoo9'o48 400.508 Starch, Cornstarch Talcum, and Other Toilet Powders yas. TTI 2,159,671 590,079 
1 eeeecccesccocece 33,692.53 . Pounds. Dollars. ¢ Ms 843,093 134,695 
opsccsMbevecsss 23,099,660 SE MB iivavcconvces 88,059,323 2,220,377 aan Seen, Or cvceneecerers 2,563,137 886,578 
SnaeSeveveeeces 26,024,368 279.041 105,726,970 5,333,480 ace or ae, See 
-_ eigeeiepeteeesre 31,430, 252 308, 862 163,314,642 10,238,284 Pasa st oes 
ig seve vs sees ys 32' 225,650 314,082 110,514,424 4.251.172 wee ese 1,609,905 
Sse svkentscctess 36,089,562 321,238 348,940,114 7,294,885 3,356,216 1,751,024 . . 
254,080,008 6.7: Tin Pigs, Bars, Etc. 
255,134,988 145 
209,865,494 224 Tallow aa “oe 
S,< 27,706 
Soda, Other Salts of Pounds. 209,301 127,219 
Pounds, Dollars. , All Other Tet LILLE flan sara $29,016 500.088 
»421,52 Pounds. : (eS Paehuibn gaa 111,689,251 2,564,532 968,354 
6,475 158 35 ne Pete ‘Miotctcscnsecenes 77,186,889 1,455,877 432,571 
7,485,008 a eae an 2,282,015 1973 30,588,300 1,922,327 685.509 
5,378,899 38,061,260 Syne ‘ae 15 R12. R81 "098 860 430 317 
97,518,434 2,439,113 Hig mg COTES IG1G.c..cc0ccccccces | SR SSNOOR 806,549 410,751 
TOZB eve ccccscvevece 129, 704,630 2,363,007 24,850,212 ee ee ee 18.228.742 
TOMER CCS 5 ecccdses 121,116,444 2'173,981 37.932, 600 903,786 4, 15.209.389 
oe . A778 az =12 a7 = = 929 619 5, 209,5 
BOSD 6s Oe cc cceceeess 102,676,879 1,713,378 6,7 .187 238,612 5.014.964 
7, 707,38 277,8 sR wate 
USS ot 302 978 IBIZA 2.895.177 
gee ree 22.937,02 5,738,181 
eae 16 Bas a8 lgo0476 Lungsten, Manganese and Other 
. . : 31,376,275 7a 762 
P Stearin from Animal Fats 76,23 3972. 490 Ferro-Alloys, N. E. S. 
Pounds, Dollars. 2946 ATG 
29,440 : Pounds. Dollars. 28°75, 863 5°818 OS Pounds. Dollars. 
20,204 USTl.rcccccccccccces _ sevess 2,506 ie { 1,784,306 8,597,426 
84.427 ISRL.seeeee eee esses 1.118, 848 87.924 91! 27184769 4,056,437 
76,29 De ceiieeaveokenees 7.3 62.194 . 91 177,123 408,148 
CE iocsvvcnctcanesve 11,457,907 1,083,663 Tanning Extracts, Chestnut 92 17.494 57,820 
287,484 1916..........-eeeee 13,062,247 1,461,661 Pounds. Tete Biever vescccescue 1,600 1,625 
607,712 1917 Ceeceesccccccoce 12,936,357 Ah? 2) ee s 7,911,316 QB, BIH 1922. .cccccccccccces 303 13,189 
539.313 1918 feet eeeeeeenees 19,360,030 PE” Me os vine ssc unb eee 7,386,713 QG8.098 192B..ccecccccecvees 1, 078 58,049 
607.442 1919 seeetecocecesege 11,537,284 TONE Te «FORE. kk... ccccsece 9.309.452 HO1,90R 1924... cccsccescece 582 67,301 
1920. wcecccccccccoce 22. 505.608 le 8 ial | SaaS. ae 7,814,685 241,970 Quantity in tons after 192i, 
PERE e6s seins aenss 19,177,211 2,429,414 Not stated after 1924, 
: 1922.0 eae i Lata Cotto 3.183.884 
98.96: ee “Oleo an ar tear; ” 22. ° 
gy sarin, Ete." after 1922. ‘Tanning Extracts, Other (Vegetable 
. and Chemical) 
Stearin, Vaan - Pounds. ailinii Turpentine, Spirits of 
ounds. OATS. 1922... .scccccccccce 22,612,678 1,02 
Sponges TE yivesusdonatas 1,321,773 WOMEN SON so555656.55050 24'942.925 11 ee. Dollars. 
nds. Dollars. 1918....eseeeeeeeses 1,226,127 248,585 1924........0-.+0--s 23,400,416 1,1 2,453,554 1,009,508 
Pou 919 =29 e, Qo? 21,062,828 1,1 6,595,528 2 414 719 
1.546 191! Dikgatevevesstces 782,467 166,428 1920--. eee eee eee #1,062,82 rie 12'243' 621 4.668.140 
seeees 1546 1920.....00..ccecees 5, 188.22% 982.394 SS 900 S61 7 cin cae 
38.966 20'891 1933 eoseccccccccesece 1,848,313 224,576 . * 21,039,597 8794. 656 
30,066 BOS 1922. II LITT 1,949,492 194-rfa Tar, Turpentine and Pitch 18'900,704 B.008'955 
205,804 SUR“ 3008: cineca cn soars 175,998 24 874 Barrels. Dollars 9,464,120 4,476,306 
209,470 173,866 ‘Not stated separately after 1924. RN os le 32,584 3. 9,310,268 4.337.563 
117,618 109,635 Pe tdenanescivnen ds 46.522 8,841,875 4,313,670 
197,826 165,884 Di psxtvascvessercs 25,806 ee are eee’ aes 
116,131 129,0 : WOME cpesddossrsien BO.28 063, , 
130.471 177,210 Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude RN ge lis Goad 951.352 4,061,805 11,131,504 
187,151 212.6 ode. Ceti “WE iaieiacceosseccs 239,681 9,741, 
298,021 SURE MB ansccecanieads 73,861 1,358,310 1918.....cccccceceee 87,963 1. rane Satine 
110,928 Se “SRE. ci cent bueecees 110,022 2,018,794 I91T..eeeeeeeeeeeees 193.397 11/194.173 1s aoe 
114,229 141,050 48.391 885,756 ¢ é 82.020 11s 4, 73 1 ), 606, 87¢ 
141,049 174,242 68.480 1,314,290 9 48,030 12,305,483 10,981,830 
122,271 peed 177,548 8,595,512 or 584.17! 
151,809 157,640 140 525 31842 904 41.748 377,649 
122/891 2'721.8 Stated separately after 1921. 
398.404 8.725.197 i i 
376.048 6.546.639 . ; Turpentine Substitutes 
Starch 409.722 6.089.871 Tar, Turpentine and Pitch 
arc 470,900 6,985,861 Daerete: Dollars as Gallons. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. <4. 508 6,098,835 1999, ......scccceses 9.817 Ree: Same setae sears ee a $5 265 
1,761,813 115,698 536,911 8,990,383 “Figures are for July 1 to Dec. 81. WPS eee ee eee renee 941,047 74,794 
13°473.419 629,710 — after Dec. 31. See following 
12,968.92) 24i38it Sulphur, Refined, Sublimed, and Flow- ‘ 
110,987,591 2,609,716 f . Wood Turpentine, Wood 
76,713,779 1,825,230 ers 0 Tar and Pitch, Woo eatin Den 
107,036,638 2,939,453 Pounds. Dollars. Barrels, (280 Ibs.) Dollars. ; orraem. 
210, 185,192 J a ne ee 5,162,966 TE MN cs csv cesceocus 520 159,173 494,576 342,430 
1917. cccecesececees 146,423,822 4,721,533 = 1923. 5,166,092 TE soos wat venk sate a 499 204,974 397,870 330,827 
Includes ‘‘Cornstarch (except for table use)’’ 1994................ Mca cn vaeneaae o's 427,193 493,911 425,581 
prior to 1918; see below. RODD iviinnaseuceass SEER MI Seiseecdccsenas 189,274 522,660 403,708 











CLOSKEY’S 


Superior Quality PAINT GRINDING LIQUIDS 


‘**16’” WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID 


for the finest of white enamels 


MILL WHITE LIQUID 


for unequaled mill white enamels 


FLOOR ENAMEL MIXING 
for the REAL floor enamel 


10 ALL PURPOSE MIXING 


pal e, waterproof, durable, elastic 
mixes with lead and zinc 


FLAT WALL LIQUID 


chinawood oil base — tough and elastic 


COMBINATION DRIER 


fills every drier requirement 


SHELLAC GRINDING JAPAN 


eliminates complaints on Japan colors 


McCloskey Varnish 











For making’ su- 
perior paints and 
enamels, use 
McCloskey’s 
Paint Grinding 
Liquids. Write 
us regarding 
your paint or 
enamel problems. 


Combination 
Drier 


will be found indispensable in 
manufacturing White Enamels, 
Mill Whites, Flat Whites, etc., 
where it is desired to maintain 
minimum after-yellowing and 
yield a tough, varnish -like 
film. It is very powerful, only 
3% being required to dry lin- 
seed oil overnight, yet does 
not discolor the oil in the 
slightest. Shows no precipita- 
tion when mixed with oil for 
indefinite periods. 





No 




















ompany 


Makers of Exclusive Varnish and Varnish Exclusively 


30th AND LOCUST STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





January 28, 1926 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Varnishes, Oil Varnishes Exports from the United States Zinc Dust 


Gallons. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 


aes ate Se Washing Powder and Fluid Yeast i. 5,008 135 rigor 
621,296 1,081,136 Pounds. 924 6,143,778 . 439,669 
668,790 1,191,308 ay a. 6,808 19 4,372,808 356,827 


' "875, 5,926 3 "968,718 : , 
Varnishes, Other 8.517. 5 Zinc Oxide 


Gallons. 
54 Pounds. 


2, - 
3,118,695 i.e " 


Zinc Dross 


Pounds. 


81, 486, 877 


5, 862, 083 
Water Bottles, Rubber, and Fountain $1:104°463 Sos: 26.081, oa 
36°500'383 


Syrj ¢ "500, 1929, 10,149,360 
yringes 097, 99 6,726, 285 

% 2 92 ),613,8: 
Number. Dollars. 49: a 1) San ook 


303,808 215,243 Not stated after 1922, 925 13,583,173 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Importers Commission Merchants Exporters 
90 West Street Cable: Geotaylor, alt codes New York, N. Y. 


BONE BLACK (Animal Charcoal) 


All kinds—New and discard 


ARSENIC, HEAVY CHEMICALS 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS, TALLOW, GREASE, OILS, ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited 











There is not a commercial center of any importance in any part of the World where the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter does not circulate. 


MERCK’S 
METHYL SALICYLATE 
U.S. P.X 


Free from preservatives and foreign odors; clear 


and water-white. Always of uniform quality. 


Samples on request 


Main Office: Branches: 
45 Park Place M I La ’ K a < ‘oO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK ob MONTREAL 


WORKS at RAHWAY, N. J. 


Standard Chemicals 


Medicinal Analytical Photographic Technical 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


54-Year Record of Imports into the United States, 1871-1925 


The following tables, compiled from official records, give import data, quantity and value, for fiscal 
years to June 30, for all years for which figures are available, down to 1925. Where statistics are miss- 
ing for any of the years indicated it is due to the fact that official records were not kept and the figures 
are, therefore, unavailable. 


Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Unmanu- 
factured. 

Tons. Dollars. 
DR atinabitiice dation unin 6,448 
Sc chetahn tae ee anars oe 19,052 
sie cainuenn es ae 52.414 
as asada viens vaeanee 28,618 
(Euan 5,558 44,474 
ce ccneee 7,065 57,427 
naper denis 6,060 47,469 
EEC aceecpcncse 8,650 69,311 
MS 6 4006660606060 7,205 76,620 
aka uanbomen 3,900 84,062 
tienes chau sean 1,139 17,196 
eee ceee nce 10.933 145,984 
Reo ceopunieees 4.488 64,213 
—_ sdetneensgng ae 5.728 59,603 
Gis ncee ea 10.339 72.867 
ec cuocnarad. 8.551 76.035 
Wide cs sicectces. 8,663 88,954 


Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Wholly or 
Partially Manufactured. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
IMIB. .ccccccccccccce 3,845,326 17,417 
1914. ccccccccscccses 6,484,875 28,280 
1915. cccccccccccces ° 6,013,747 27,152 
IBIS. coccssccvece ose 5,616,012 44,186 
| cevecee 7,796,173 64,865 
1918. ..cccccece eseee 3,238,776 34,262 
1919. .ccccccce eoccece 1,746,024 23,168 
1920. cocccccccescecs 6,303,302 63.853 
WW21 . ccccccccccccece 6,783,635 79,727 
IGZ2. cccccccccecccce 3,871,541 28,457 
19ZB.wcccccccccccccs 7,131,452 54,603 
URE esccvccccsccvcese 5,224,781 37,231 
PPR weeee cess cedes 4,410,794 27,017 
Abrasives, Rottenstone. 
Tons. Dollars. 
1919. .cccccccccccece 13 1,486 
1920. wccccccccccccce 461 6.125 
bo eecccccccccoece 90 4,747 
LbakissGeeeenene 4,306 


62 
1 Not ‘stated separately after 1922. 


Abrasives, Rottenstone, Tripoli and 
Diatomaceous Earths 











Tons. Dollars. 
acct onan 3,848 
Gc caccanncewas ir sea eens 
icakexens eee ake 24, 556 
Tt icnawaenses aus 30,621 
 neraucikes ads 20,858 
se ansehen cial 24,796 
SE ciresecssnnes Sacked 38.613 
ee ciaecnaies peace 23,315 
co saaceanns sete 14.551 
ee 13.759 
300 12,639 
147 5,791 
‘Btated separately 1919 to 1922. 
Abrasives, Tripoli. 
Tons. Dollars. 
ee 247 7,232 
Si easiiasseasees 411 8,483 
race ee 324 91423 
ee oe 20 7,918 
Not stated separately after 1922. 
Acenaphthene, Cumol, Fluorene, 
Methyl-anthracene and Methyl- 
naphthalene 
Pounds. Dollars. 
15,759 946 
votes vena 
23,739 2,843 
Acetaldehyde 
Pounds. Dollars. 
0 ee 64,822 10,815 
SE cetastbncde sere 107,344 18,114 
Acetanilid, Medicinal 
Pounds. 
a 1,060 
ne cs aaoeces 800 
ees, seenee 
WIT....0- eee i5 
eo rccscs co ie 
SE seracss she eer 
ES or ence este viens 
OF) cccccececeseoce 
eer treese 20 
oe cae aes ; on 
es 38 
ee oer. 13 
Acetone and Acetone Oil 
Pounds. Dollars. 
it i 2.760 307 
al 225.917 21, 108 
i ciccss 179,497 14,424 
eo... lV h|U|UltCé«C 
ee 148,082 26.910 
SE seuss 443,504 80,986 
2 erate eeeee _ +429 088 ee ere 
eraemteteeteneg 6,454 sii 
ant abae eee : 155 57 
Se cccesancans a 44,099 6.910 
ena 634.724 9.088 
eee cane 357,896 43,766 
Acetphenetidin (Phenacetin) 
Pounds, Dollars. 
aa ; 39,990 27,356 
ener weres* 203 1,532 
en cacans 3,280 40/352 


1918... cececcccereee 
1919. .ceerecercevers 
1920... eccccecesvece 
IDQ1. .ceeeeeeeeevecs 


eeeeee settee 





1922. asanennese eeccee ecccce 
Sempranonsseeseceses cosons, ooegen 
BOBB. wc seceeccrecres 300 1,020 





Acid, Acetic Anhydride 
Pounds. 

i iheisehndigens 300, 645 
ict csuabaaetaee 
1915....... 


TB1G. .. ccccccccccce 





Dollars. 


51,632 
23.240 





Acid, Acetic or Pyroligneous. 


Pounds. 
TRI1. oes eccecccccce 146 
ere 4,223 
WM cesccccccccceece 10,946 
1991..... Cocccce cece 291.801 
Lu ee ececcce 39,648 
1914. edJoccccece ececes 27,750 
ME caetceenveesees 812,850 
WIG. ccccccscccces ee 504,858 
WT ecvcce ecccccccce 201,604 
WB cccccccce eoccse 264,997 
WID. coccccccecpecve 1,252,649 
TRBD. cccccccces coeece 2.925.076 
1921 RVGCRtRSeNeCCRSS 859,755 
PRES dcvscececscorece 21.774 
THAR. ccccccccccccces 269.980 
TONE: we cceccsvescese 1,266,548 
SS Oetedas en atien 2,108,787 


Dollars. 


28,492 
47,673 
224,482 
339,178 
108,090 
17,104 
31,325 
126,885 
239,298 


Acid, Acetylsalicylic (Aspirin). 


Pounds. 

BREA. cccccccescececs 22,841 
IBIS. cecece eecees 112,602 
229 


Acid, Arsanilic 


Pounds. 
Sea: vas euseaes cou 1,092 


Acid, Arsenic 


Pounds. 
DS citwamsteccasen 110,456 
DG asses wane eaten a 28,200 





Dollars. 
11,872 
63,792 

311 
2,136 
3,300 

76 


Dollars 
10,920 


Dollars. 


11,174 
1,512 


Acid, Arsenious, or White Arsenic 


Dollars. 
2,285 


Pounds. 
—_ neeoceccecesacee 52.572 
TROD cvcaccccccccccce 497,916 
WIR. cccccccccccce 5,164,768 
1D14. 200 cccccccccee 3,034,351 
TOUS. ccccccccccce eee 2,789,531 
1916..... ecccccccces 2,458, 694 
Mit inccscetnadessas 1,984,480 
1918 eccccesocece 3,746,246 
1919....e+.05 cocccece 7,074,429 
Le re cece 5,809,178 
PEecectscceseacceas 6,733,163 
IRB. coccccce coccce 1,694,142 
IOZB. we -sccccccece eee 13,235,046 
MeeGacsccnaeseenas 22,007,134 
Gebisnhinsiewaeniae 17,363,079 





1,187,249 


Acid, Benzoic, Medicinal 


Pounds, 

8,813 

262.697 

863,015 

278,896 

132,666 

25,155 

13,547 

2,354 

125 

313 

240 

11,023 

200 

111 

431 

Acid, Boric 

Pounds. 

SOU. ton cavegecnetan 1,204,049 
Ds cccteecheosedae 187,053 
Sitdendssbaeeknee 666.865 
Slitiassscstendane 648,994 
PRBRcccccosesoccce 862,400 
Sie ckcansasasathe 627,201 
Bs occaccocensecse 401,684 
Tiiinesn000sacoeas oe 424,219 
1917 sansesaneas 404,210 
Wiiiavecekssenaena 195,650 
Wa ccercccccscsece 280,935 
Wtnctinticgusanhed 253,958 
Debaaceeveastesens 227,461 
ichiasbacenaaaaes 1,046,926 
Ss ha can.ed hae 430.877 
SN ies 6e0s kak annie 259,827 
no cass c vacea dan 335,583 
Acid, Carbolic 

Pounds. 

IBT1. ccccccccccccece pasene 
DARL. coccccesccoseces 115,691 
TEDL. ccccccccccecces 1,140,924 
WBOL. coccccccccccsece 1,808,026 


Stated separately for later years. 


Dollars. 
5,571 
13,299 


eeetes 


Dollars. 
185.477 
15,771 
40,919 
23,485 
13,897 
22,390 
18,002 


19,663 


Dollars. 
8,671 
48,691 
134.234 
260,851 





Not stated after 1922. 


January 28, 1926 


a 
Acid, Carbolic (Not Phenol). 
Pounds. Dollars. 
a ceemnnenmened 495,813 84,355 
WDIB. cccccccevscccce 127,574 11,198 
Tiiccascsesssesess Gan 194/589 
i nnetaccmeoehae 157.319 13.242 
lincusssreteed se 183,709 20,908 
ideiaaaranetne’ 315,406 31,675 


Acid, Carbolic (Phenol). 


Pounds. 
1D1B. ..cccccccccccce 8,345,631 
1914. wcccccccccccces 8,393,216 
1BIB. ccccccccccccces 
1916 





62: 
Stated separately ‘after 1923. 





Dollars. 


Acid, Carbolic (Phenol) Crystal 


Pounds. 
TEBE . cccccccccccccce 151,421 
MDS Vixcevectcinstes 139,346 


Dollars. 
41,271 
32,446 


Acid, Carbolic (Phenol) Liquid 


Pounds. 
IGBE. woccccccccccees 2,815 
a 429,239 


Dollars. 
2: OT 


43,080 


Acid, Chromic and Anhydrides 


Pounds. 
DUUEchaKevRSSCeRNSSS i sublne 
Dc aGeccbeseveciee 124 
Dccsscekseceacss nie 
NA 6 6bscbe8 oot ees 46,993 
Besacccecceavcaces 8,522 
1914. eenesoeusene 7,778 
aan en bae ti 6,505 
ee os 8 =——«é«U eww 
Seibedescaveéeecescs jj cesese 
ere 9,512 
Disctesdeeesesas j-§  snsmen 
Den cseneeseuceoses i j§§ chance 
Dewacuvceneugbare’ 1,100 
DctKt cebeteaen ves 3,969 
SSR ee 7,020 
PEs Ceheveseseeneese 475 
Sta oassaenenee eos 34,976 

Acid, Cinnamic 

Pounds. 
Es dt b acs veeeeuees 112 
Stcctcceeeencee” -~ eaeiies 

Acid, Citric. 

Pounds. 
WERE cccccceccceces ° 184,662 
Diss acdeonceseense 38,983 
ee 45,197 
Dliveustssvaeusseees 76,805 
Di tceekees suas eco 8,677 
WBS. cccccce eoetes oe 652,210 
a eocccece 722,434 
Dh énessecoesvdsee 171,877 
Tea tessevceseeece eee 157,628 
ischecweweketaés 196,590 
WDID. wcccccccccccece 680,147 
thn dan Seigeeaiee 1,621,577 
tciswasuecsakenad 770,33 
SE caGeaeadedcehve 1,624,892 
vinndas sass aouws ° 575,541 
peek ee cece 907,250 
NG ot saes-au wes welsie 362,341 


Acid, Formic. 


1918 “502 685 
1914. eee cess eens 1,119,745 
eee bar 4, 895 
pea aha 131,719 
IIT... e eee erase. 385,463 
Rn on es 
a 210,021 
SE een en. 413,867 
a Ce nena oe 124,964 
Me cron 1,145/046 
I es aaa aa a lala 1,290,637 
I old in! o/c alae 1,459,354 
Acid, Gallic. 
one Pounds. 
hicendekeconeue™ 50 
SMES eS 16 
ctcchacwinnawese laucmaatl 
Dl eisccackdvessens 21,461 
ieee et i 51,326 
eee 61,635 
ee eee 41,558 
IIB. eerste, 5,101 
eR * 8.643 
7S let aapee aatats 22 
ee rite coxa 
ae aie aa an ae eee eaeas 
IRB. ee cere eset : 7.750 
ce ae 
St actitaadeinena ) 6 sence ck 


Acid, Glycerophosphoric, 


Compounds. 

Pounds, 
Sane Sm, S 24,789 
ee eee 15,933 
ee ee 7,668 
meee 6,853 
jae ace 96 
— oe erer 2,630 
RMAs tn enee 7,143 
Sait oce ss, aaa 8/287 
eR en nae 3,264 
ene es 18/952 
eee nnn 42.808 
See ener ARR at Annee 47,626 


Dollars. 
3 


89 
1,742 
9,881 


263. 086 
98,129 


and Hydrofluoric. 


Pounds. 
242 
12 


Dollars. 





Dollars. 
22,414 
48,826 
30,641 
19,627 
95,074 


* 9,708 
26 


” 3,291 
2743 


eeeeee 


Salts and 


Dollars. 


54.350 


27 


Acid, Hydrochloric or Muriatic. 


Pounds, Dollars. 


3,595 






3,648,095 37,989 
454,308 56,828 
4,101,080 48,584 
7,015 491 
154,033 1,502 
905, Onn 8,440 
$45,227 7.282 
Acid, Lactic. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
re eee 158,754 19,029 
rere 276,237 30,423 
ee ee 143,291 26,787 
EDEMe cocccecccccee ec 17,845 10,930 
er Odoccsceccesecs 100 160 
bSeesocescccsess 330 
BBEPscccccesceceeses 8 8=©=—0 oeeeeen  0—“iti(‘—i‘ét _ 
DV SAseveesebeoune 17,939 6.517 
ssktcevecnes eee 301,784 77,342 
eee 682,392 55,027 
Ws Scenes de eccwess 182,320 23,792 


Subdivided after 1923. 


Acid, Lactic, Containing Less Than 
30% of Lactic 


Pounds. 
2,255 


Dollars. 


PSS eC eth creesese 4,354 


Acid, Lactic, Containing 30% to 55% 


of Lactic 
Pounds, Dollars. 
1924... .eeeeeeceeees 192,108 10,963 
WE iss ec eee 258,830 13,145 


Acid, Lactic, Containing 55% or 
More of Lactic 


Pounds. 
58.897 
118,946 


Dollars. 
12,375 
36,065 


1924 oe cercccccccccce 


Acid, Nitric. 


Pounds, 


Dollars. 
2,278 

45 

"984 
8 


17,776 
11,487 


2 
665,071 
589,501 





Acid, Oleic or Red Oil 


Pounds. 


30,488 
41,943 


Acid, Oxalic. 


Pounds, 
414,044 
833,407 

2, 743, 222 200,595 


Dollars. 
4,059 
5,334 


SUC 6éeestexnnecene 
MSO wediescadnceaua 


169, 591 
156,608 


Acid, Phenylglycineortho-Carboxylic 





Pounds. Dollars 

99. 7 o7n = . 
Sepa da ee — 

Acid, Phosphoric. 

Pounds, Dollars. 

Doss eecedeadkeuy 175,910 31,841 
Ditaterisetvserds ce 604,383 76,907 
Meee ceeccesocoeece ° 528,827 63,222 
Piitiennednnad ase 265,193 39,120 
Dicanécensenaéivda 71,568 12,937 
isc ssesducedceas 3,666 4,225 
Bde seeedesescene 17,711 7,644 
IO1D.ccccece ecccccce 6,431 4,186 
1920 weetestevecsaces 80,160 27,837 
ID2Z1. ccccccce cecsecce 253,700 68,189 
1922 ROeSCeseeecccece 197,994 36,941 
Pbsebtssesiceasas 358,573 45,043 
1924 cahecaen anda wae 125,350 12,794 
Stile wikétviwadwew 201,323 20,182 

Acid, Phthalic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

81,3346 17,560 


75,695 
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Acid, Picric 


Pounds. Dollars. 


40,119 


Acid, Pyrogallic. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
37,789 
9,278 
20.496 
9,514 
227 


Acid, Salicylic, and Salts of, Not 
Medicinal 


Pounds Dollars 
1,100 847 
1,757 521 


Acid, Salicylic, and Salts of, 
Medicinal 


Pounds. 
222.761 


Dollars. 
76,786 
6.500 
4,425 
24,4038 
386 
3,114 
20,882 

2 


, Silicic. 
Pounds. 


25 
121,344 


Acid, Stearic 


Pounds. Dollars. 


119,619 
100,088 


Acid, Sulphuric, or Oil of Vitriol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
642 


7 


276 


6,72! 

7,35 
ba 2 400 
367, 008 
2 82 9" 597 
11,339, 480 
9,221.723 
10,365, 4 50 


20,154,502 146,841 


Less Than 


Tannic, Containing 
50% Tannic 
Pounds 

27,199 


Dollars. 


3,828 


Tannic, Not Medicinal, 
or More ‘Tannic 
41,284 


50% 


10,661 


Tannic, Medicinal, 
More Tannic 

Pounds Dollars. 

21 26 

1,041 469 

6n9 239 

2,007 ,092 

1,540 7s 

12, aN 4.3226 

17.047 


50% 


or 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 187] 


Imports Into the United States 


Acid, Tartaric. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
288,525 85,830 
64 33 
1,511 468 
1,068 299 
78,942 15,747 
848,575 203, 850 
820,105 
198,873 
268,180 


4: 
7 20, 690 
568,909 


Acid, Tetrachlorophthalic 
Pounds. Doll 
441 


Acid, Valerianic. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
818 


860 


Acid, and Acid 1 Anhydrides, Not Spe- 
cially Provided For 


Dollars. 
93,273 
350,080 
380,054 
42,838 
86,539 
94,078 
73,848 
36,430 
RE,257 


1,306,932 
116,701 


2 
96,839 21, 639 


Aconite. 
Dollars. 


Pounds. 
19,591 1,586 
5,883 
2,761 


Aconitine, ‘Salts and Derivatives 


Dollars. 
232 


Ounces. 
18 


Acorns, Raw, but Unground. 


Pounds. 
7,165 
3,613 


1,784,481 
4,006,771 


Ground or Prepared 


Pounds, Dollars. 
805,675 35,984 


Agar-Agar. 

Dollars. 
54,319 
92/809 

110,410 
162,527 
91,442 
172,832 
247,404 
98,722 
185,139 
37 


525,038 


Albumen, Egg or Blood 


Pounds. Dollars. 
135,017 
215,555 
119,441 
110,702 
406,594 
487,905 

see following 


396,314 

1,246,744 

1,574,271 

Stated separately after 1914; 
classes. 


Albumen, Egg, Frozen or Otherwise 


Prepared 

Pounds. 

691,081 
1,451,376 
2,989,685 
2,014,629 
1,744,511 
2,875,639 
4.461.999 
3,844,804 
g 03: 


Dollars. 
92,307 
201,500 
816,762 
250,122 
197,658 
587.868 
818,953 
475 976 
500,341 
143,901 
348,831 


Albumen, Egg, Dried. 


Pounds. 
1,269, ose 


Dollars. 
402,996 
TH1, M74 

1.443.926 

2,450,142 

1,141,481 


2,606, 35% 
1,494,658 
1,302,156 
1.939, 708 
2,280,208 


Albumen, Not Otherwise Provided 


Alcohol, Amy] 


Pounds. 
Bb a2b)605.5.000c008 O08 


Alcohol, Butyl 


Pounds. 
896,265 


974,047 


Alcohol, Ethyl (Pure 


Proof gallons. 


Dollars. 
201,698 
213,176 


Grain) 


Dollars. 
20) 


135,250 
109,836 
40,532 
59,198 
4 


Alcohol, Methyl or Wood. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
362 387 
109,022 
39,485 
46,829 
11,267 
205,276 
5 


566 
214,328 
20 


308, oss 


Alcohol, Propyl 


Pounds. 
32,433 


141,044 


Dollars. 
11,692 


Alizarin, Natural or Artificial, 
Dyes Derived Therefrom. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

cannae 898,539 
344,492 
4,046,986 
8,219,087 


806, 
eizted as following class after October 3, 


and 


Alizarin and Derivatives, Natural or 
Synthetic, and Dyes Derived from. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1,828,074 599,643 

5,992,878 1.586,367 

1,834 44,282 

° 99,057 127,240 
Stated separately after 1917. 


Alizarin, Natural. 


Dollars. 
160.775 


2,967 


Synthetic. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


18.510 


17,052 


12,008 


Alizarin Colors or Color Lakes 


Pounds. Dollars. 


46, 411 


Not stated separately after 1922. 


Alizarin Dyes 
Pounds. 
2,759 
4.025 
19,393 
89,011 
828,900 
after 1922. 


Alizarin Colors and Dyes 


Dollars. 
385,490 
322.611 

34,616 


Dollars. 
10,698 
3,397 
9,475 
117.983 
529,562 


Aloes, Crude 


Pounds 
264,272 
171,303 
372,764 
841,130 
909,279 
918,402 
953,186 
1,597,811 
1,236,381 
1,230,595 
1,544,940 
1,771,344 
946,423 
945,009 
1,528, 792 
901,698 
1,182,430 


Dollars. 


78,456 
58.454 
82.264 
RO.616 
96,557 


Alumina, nae (Refined Baux- 
ite. 


Pounds. 
4,584,477 
2,252,156 


Dollars. 
1901. cccccccccesecs 


569 
57,328 
35,655 


543,093 40,847 


° ee Alum Cake, Patent Alum, Sul- 
phate of Alumina and Alum- 
inous Cake. 


Pounds. 

4,712,840 
2,086,950 
4,652,985 
2,120,119 
4,129,160 
4,119,481 
3,904,561 
2,482,663 
1,636,989 

996,798 


Dollars. 


Stated separately after ‘19: 93, 


Aluminum Sulphate, Alum Cake, 
Aluminous Cake 


Pounds. 
197,085 


1,577,174 


Dollars 
3,141 
17,663 


1924. wcccccccccccccs 


Aluminum Ammonium Sulphate or 
Ammonia Alum 
Pounds. 
254,075 
79/341 


Dollars. 
4,881 


1925.... Seek 1,323 


Aluminum, Crude, Scrap, and Alloy, 
Aluminum Chief Value 


Pounds. Dollars. 


30,853,386 
35,626,274 
24.697.080 
47,619,231 
36,923,348 
26,191,182 


9.015.422 
4.805.767 
8,541,049 
6,609,026 
5,998,045 


Aluminum Leaf. 


19,161 
50,880 
95,475 
118,159 
243,510 
87,359 
862,266 
183,149 
21,153, 667 


* Quantity stated as 100 leaves prior to 1925. 


Aluminum Foil 
Pounds. 


20,5452 
31,932 


Dollars. 
17,466 
22,473 


BORE. csccccvcccccess 


Aluminum Powder, Powdered Foil 


Dollars. 
63,544 
31,784 


Pounds. 
123,723 
68,891 


Aluminum Salts and Compounds, 


N.E.S. 


Pounds, 


27,297 


Dollars. 
9,426 


Ambergris Containing Less Than 10 
Per Cent. Alcohol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
55 


8,731 


4,266 
10,964 


78.868 


Aminophenol 


Pounds. Dollars. 


Ammonia Aldehyde 


Pounds. 
20 
2,004 


Dollars. 
8 


796 
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Ammonia, Carbo icarbonate : : 
; nate and B Imports Into the United States Anthracene Oil. 
Pounds. Dollars. Gallons, Dollars. 
WET eeeeeseeseeeee 1,846,488 112,808 Miviaisein, Vendio ‘ine Sal 11,900 2,010 
Snieedsanncnnn ; ; monia, Perchlo 11,185 2°260 
BN Ves 1 best ccusKs 912,886 62,208 . — Aniline Salts. 12,694 8,284 
errr 181,701 12,204 Pounds. Dollars. rounds. 6,725 
1913... eeecccees ° 258,376 6,337 eovece 2,050 
SEE eSeeeeseceseeee 391,981 GEE Wereciiccccscccccs § . severe 5,401 
Euiieebsekavesays 784,821 Pre 7,575,515 5.670 
ctmaswesrsuts 357,280 53 4,976, 108 2842 
ith vevee sendecceree 244,840 165 4 
Dt ee 76, 160 402 2 — 
See recesesscesss | Sees 8,978 Anthracene and Carbazole Derivatives 
IORI 238,820 298.780 (except oil) and Colors and 
ORR. eee E IIE 742,007 23,635 . 
1903.4 ++0++0eeseees ier §49 29/040 3 Dyes Derived Therefrom. 
_. Sigepretesises 5.476 7,233 
SOO iaviecdeyensss> 737,544 18,316 12,109 4917 —- a 
Not stated separately after 1922. MG pecvcceceuess 35,733 28,018 
: ‘ + xt 
Ammonia, Chloride. Wei us:  . ae 120,774 
Pounds. Dollars. Dotlara, Annatto and All Extracts of Stated separately after 1920. 
isn oceessccccccccce 1,083,496 Lg es 493 Pounds. Dollars. 
Eeereneseseerse ceoee 1,281,867 107,976 SO ONE, sciveciesesess: eas 32.657 Anth d Carbazole Derivati 
1891... ++eseeeceees - 8,609,533 195,078 Sa gee eee 270,597 37.639 nthracene an arbazole Lerivatives 
DOL. ee eeeceeseeees + _ 4,772,364 245,163 Be Wc ccncccssvvesces 696,429 25,724 Col Color Lakes 
ihseenaseteinaes 10,387,148 504,330 any beter 4 oa cae —Colors or Color e 
Ecaxsrenys ilies. | 9254/5389 470,566 Be rtarrsetorstese ping ry +e'ee1 Pounds. Dollars. 
eae ene 4,788,325 241,713 - eapdebebeea eee aes ae ott 293,324 
DUELS keniieaeess: 1,985,464 122°174 oa ae 809,908 53,174 
Meise oo gence cence 1858/6968 178,274 ee ese 603° 271 69,811 
cae rorsceees oss 6 (ae ooo MEisccscsscssececes «6=6=| GUE 78,017 
Msi occ ccce eee steven ox ase BSc ccscscss 749,782 TR.Q04 LLG. cece eee cece eee nee eee eee 
eee "502/056 5-705 IDID. .eeeseerseceees 205,059 12, = 
een sort ase Saas : 100,480 Aid arcaenneree 917.932 38.92 _ 
ar erentoesss page ee one Mb ecavscensasacass 697.333 95,188 Anthracene and Carbazole Derivatives 
+ Spbbbahebbebebdebadebe +240, 0088 — Ras oh tesnidedhes 856.731 84.226 
W Oak cay ser ae” — ; ees caicdivcteces 478.479 —Dyes, Colors, etc. 
: , Ammonia, Sulphate IOBE..ceseccesereees 265.691 Pounds. Dollars. 
. . Py 1925.00. eeeeeeeeeees 496,036 WER ose cccccsosesese 240,718 211,799 
Ammonia, Chloride, Gray NE as ase bux 9,950 O33. 196 ers ereneees ie. 661 352:781 
Pounds. DOME: TMs escsccaniccecs 4'846 94°45 : eee nano eaen ee : t wT aoe 
ae. © 930,667 cry leek ede fae ane Anthracene and Anthracene Oil. aber, 1,260 1492 
ick steocuxabass 83,597 4,900,058 Se, ee eeeestonaeye | aNSER.- (| EEORE 
HD eens 64,417 SE a ee 82.175 . 
Ammonia, Chloride, White a Wer seees eaten 19,404 a a ceactewesice waned ° oa Anthraquinone 
a Pounds. TGs. “Det icsvensccecoens MM AON... <5. occck ce ere 2258 1999 Pounds, 
Ee eee 9,488,578 420,100 1919 teaecesceeees eve 288,469 Stated separately after 1917; see following 1920. 
Fc cvcce Cccvccscee 343,107 classes. 
. 7 SUES seesiwoeutess es 226,300 
Ammonia, Liquid Anhydrous. 1922... cccvcccccsece 314,269 
anaan Dollars, 1928-.0e00000 200001 121.073 po 
14,210 5,870 4 Teavevvcucetenes oa an . 
a oaeeer eT eee ee 1,198, eit. Pounds. Dollars. \ O id S | 
nee: “ai . time 
1919..... 95.025 3g Antimony Oxide, Salts 
“y. . ¢ 
a Aniline Oil and Salts. Stated separately after 1919; see below. pounds of. ai 
46 Pounds Dollars a1 B98 raat 
0 ds. lars. ‘ csvset 1,819,328 97,447 
08D 1928... 00 +eeeeeereee 85 231 Anthracene, Purity Less Than 30 Per rT Seas reve 2,628,084 248,164 
Be Wvccccccevenssess = eopnss esc cians ccnsmnen :. ~—-1,797,268 ’ 
G12) 192 -ceeeecereeeeees — eeeeee sane Cent 1916.2... anaes 511,848 109.814 
ccontavecsheecs s 
4.208 1900 Fouts. ON TEED. 5055050 iene 87-724 18.744 
Ban i s 920. .eseeereeeseres f SOS. 2999. ..cccc000 Heed se 67, : 
26 Aniline Oil. aeemesrecsecceseercs =| PE TORT 1920...+0- eneewenen 569,052 20,274 
- Pounds. Dollars, 1028-...0+. 0-00.00. sean OAS nog I Tan na 
: . eececcoeesscesesesn = =«(e@cccecse —=——— (i dB EM Be eee eseerasseces OF a ae ame de 
Ammonia, Nitrate 1881....... Scotia 69,899 GAME: “SII <kcs coo0 oss cnes 514,561 Rane Miienres*sncoszence ae ae 245,110 
Pounds. Dollars. Bh ecccecccce ecccce 1, 299,662 
Biehl estes 2,766,000 132,849 1901....-+eeeereeees 1,530,950 143,268 ‘ 3 a 
9B... ‘} -2'274°000 198,007 1918....+++++0000008 3,016,218 171-087 Anthracene, Purity of 30 Per Cent. Antimony Oxide 
eee ete eeee * * eeeee eeeeee . SHCHHSSCOSSOOSCOCO . , , . oe | 
EEN anova ecsevsen 87,300 4,015 1915..... soseconenes cme 240,165 or More sie Jame. — 
eer iec eens 74.101 SOE Miaccssassceurens 104,836 28,130 oe elec aban 1,167,274 113,080 
EEErecetesetporsese 18.295 op seu a eeccecce ‘ janees jo wedax ° som roe. Det, at ear biddeasaaee . 2 3, 
D0. ccccccesssesese e 1A? ce eccecscececece eeceee eecces Bro coceoooscocvces oe ’ - : 
1922ccoscsceseseses AE TRESIS «| -BAISBOR | MOMLccccscesesesess | Setahe ee ee “<8 Antimony Sulphides, Red and Golden 
192B..ccccccccccccee 22,782,000 SAREE  Wiisecosstenuxeabe ; 230 h- casasemababuar 2 2 Pounds, Dollars. 
1924... ceeeeeeeeeees 1,747,333 868K 1922....--.-eeeeeees 11,242 C9 Wbaccccsiccctcgaes: seexee = “ewanes 1924. ..eeeeesereeees 147,241 26.872 
ee ea aala kn aarkie® 10,077,410 266,32 Not stated separately after 1922. DR Gitan ciet sehen  setnen . -. Seeds POS 6 s6040evandene 248,060 29,215 


“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


ISCO-BAUTZ CO., Murphysboro, IIl. ISCO CHEMICAL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 

Isco Carrara Silica—Soft Decomposed, Chlorine Products, Caustic Soda, 

Water Floated. 2 Bleaching Powder 


Feldspar—Highest Purity 
SHEFFIELD BY-PRODUCTS CO. 
WILBUR WHITE CHEMICAL CO. MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF Casein, Milk Sugar, Milk Powder, Albumen 
Butyl Propionate, Intermediates and ‘ or, 


Photographic Chemicals TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


PACIFIC COAST TALC CO. (Copper Sulphate Department) 
MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


Isco Silver Talc Large and Small Crystal Copper Sulphate 
GRECIAN MAGNESITE (Marketing) CO., Ltd. 


PRODUCERS OF 
Euobean Magnesite 


And Other Domestic and Foreign Manufacturers 





INAS, SCE(DEN SCO. 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1816 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND BOSTON GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 





30 


Antimony, Other Salts and Com- 
pounds, N. E. S. 


Pounds. 
953,062 
989,783 


Dollars, 
69,134 
83,314 


1924. .rcccccccccccce 


Dollars. 
11,608 
1,085 
2,202 
46,110 
92,658 
160, 902 
72.556 
16,194 
10,293 
18,897 
18,129 
11,748 


1917. wc ecccceccecees 


1925 Coccccccccvccece 


Antitoxins, Vaccine Virus, and All 
Other Animal Serums Used for 
Therapeutic Purposes. 


Ounces. Dollara. 


5,032 
19,019 
12,826 

8,225 
11,460 


1918... ..ecceecsccees 
1914......+00- 
1915.... 

1916... .eeececeecces 
WDIT ce ecceecececces 
1918. ...sceecccceees 
1919... .ecccccccescs 


1920. .eesecccccccces 


1922...6+ 


Dollars. 
2,004 
22,535 
796 


1901... .cecceceeceee 
1913...... 


1915...eseceeees 
1916. ..ccecceees snes 
1917....-++- 

8 


seeeeeeeee 


eeeeee 


Apricot and Peach Kernels. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
18,769 
17,800 
67,164 


1918. ...cccceccerees 
1914. ..eeeceececsees 
1915, .cccccceees 
1916. ..ceeeeeeeees 
1917. .ceeesecseces 
ee 


73,001 


or Crude Tartar, or Wine 
Lees, Crude. 


Pounds. 

4,024,731 

13,712,528 

21,631,507 

29,116,816 

29,476,172 

5,712,667 

Class dropped under 1913 tariff; see below. 


Dollars. 


Argols or Crude Tartar, or Wine 
Lees, Crude or Partly Refined 
(Bitartrate of Potash) 


Pounds. 

1914....scceceececese 23,810,048 
1915 28,814,957 
1916....ceeceeeeeees 84,602,184 
VDT. .ceccccsececess 24,142,078 
8 30,364,538 
32,399,932 
23,578,221 
26,569,756 
18,744,192 
21,949,727 
17,573,995 


20,646,972 


Dollars. 
2,654,618 
8,122,326 


Arnica 


Pounds. 
eee 65,296 
48,019 


Arrowroot 
Pounds. 


Arsenic, Metallic 

Pounds. Dollars. 
207,308 40,501 
124,817 27,901 


Diceeeessenccnnce 
ch sie aé 6 pea oa'e0@ 


Arsenic, Sulphide, Realgar and Orpi- 
ment 


Pounds. Dollars. 

¥. =. 693 29,822 

2 5,425 54,056 
343,229 161,367 

5,936,629 

8,475,592 

4,148,928 

8,981,661 

2,794,254 

2,373,701 

7,091,028 

7,088,146 

6,470,700 

8,801,293 

7.520.571 

4,817,824 


50,180 


January 28, 1926 


Imports Into the United States 


Artists’ Colors, in Tubes, Pans, Cakes, 


Dollars. 
136,894 
211,305 


214, 539 


Subdivi ided after" 1923, 


Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Pans, Cakes, 
Etc., Not Assembled in Sets, 
Kits, Etc. 

Pounds. Dollars. 


134,512 140,596 
155,071 154,575 


IDBS. ccccccccccvcese 
ROO S en ceessteenve as 


Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Pans, Cakes, 
Etc., Assembled in Sets, Kits, Etc. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
TES evocsevereons 45,291 16,702 
52,898 13,166 


Ashes, Wood, and Beet Root 


Dollars. 
40 
8,622 


1871. .ccccccccccccce 


AVIS. ccccccccccccece 
1914. wevcccccccccece 
1915. ccccccccccccccs 
BWIGS. cocccccccccccse 
WIT .ccccccccccccces 
Br srebesceessesse 

7,302,530 

8,537,614 

6,212,848 

5,043,755 

6,431,498 

2,325 

CO ee 1,804 

* Quantity stated in pounds prior tu 1924. 


Asphalt and Bitumen 
Tons. 
1,302 
12° 883 


Dollars. 


204,810 
750,685 
171,981 
465,717 
700, 940 
896,989 
851,633 


116,040 
125,456 


1,063,500 
1,071,850 


Asphalt, Limestone-Rock 

Tons. De Olle ars. 
3.563 65 
4.527 


BRO soncsavenseaces 
1925 


Aspirin. 
See ‘‘Acid, Acetylsalicylic.”’ 


Atrophine and Its Salts, Other Than 
Coal Tar 


Ounces. Dollars. 
wee Seehemeneseneeny 400 840 
BG + CaN ab 60% ne eke 225 452 


Balsam, Balm of Gilead. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
380 9 


Balsam Copaiba, Crude. 


Pounds. 
96,283 
143,258 
171,834 
212,082 


Dollars. 
34,114 
67,816 
63,253 
57,018 
66,361 
71,3390 
59,921 
70,868 

124,122 
202,847 
130,967 
171,398 
89,792 
42,703 
38,408 
18,509 
75,058 


Balsam, Fir or Canada, Crude. 


Dollars. 
3,033 
6,858 
5,948 
1,827 

12,505 
14,636 
3,984 
3,897 


Balsam, Peru, Crude. 


Pounds. 
2,237 
6,561 

10,653 


Dollars. 


Balsam, 


1BO1. wcccccccece sees 
1901 


Tolu, Crude 


Pounds. 
15,275 
39,995 
54,244 
56,785 


40,627 


Balsam, All Other, 


Pounds. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Bark, Mangrove 


Dollars. 


Styrax, Crude 


3.649 
47,030 


Bark, Wattle 

Pounds. 
15,123,490 
12,306,002 


14, 050 Dol lars. 


DUR Rvecseveceecsesds 
199; 328 
Dollars. 
Baryta, Sulphate of, or Barytes, Un- 
manufactured 


Tons. Dollars. 


Sulphate of, or 
Manufactured 


Baryta, Barytes, 


Dollars. 


Barium, Carbonate, Precipitated 


Pounds. 
2,182,517 
4,995,451 


1918... ccccccsccccce 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


7,806.346 
8,483,442 
4,930,372 
10, 489.859 


Barium, Chloride 


Pounds. 
2,926,159 
6, 110,386 


Pounds. 
3,507,508 
6.085,798 
4,084,144 

546,442 


1,777,598 
1,580,154 


Barium Hydroxide 


Pounds. 
Ditivcressnewdasdeen 375,553 
| 239, 368 


Barium Nitrate 
Pounds. 
1,184,313 

886,891 


TOME cccocscesesecse 


Barks, in Crude State, Not Edible ai: 


Pounds. 


400,367 
- 772,957 
272,993 
3 6% 27, 953 
3 


Bark, Cinchona or Other, from Which 
Be Extracted 


Quinine May 


Pounds, 
1,286,095 
4,219,403 
2,672,364 
4,196,419 
3,329,973 
3,654,968 
3,951.196 
8,967,320 
2,531,397 
3,121,958 
3,866,158 
5,242,724 
3,566,010 

766,589 
3,443,401 

2,421,915 

2 38,989 


Bark, Hemlock 


*Pounds, 


2,838 

3,205 

5,505 

9,150,882 

5,977,624 

* Quantity 


33 
stated in some prior to 1924. 


Dollars. 
20,143 
46,425 


Dollars. 
116,554 
119,879 


Barytes, Ground or Otherwise Manu- 


factured 
Tons. 
4,235 


2,602 


144,488 Dollars. 
65,388 
38,551 


Dollars. 


Bauxite, Crude 


Tons, 
16,763 
30,863 
23,576 
12,870 

3,450 
6,403 
2,238 


Dollars. 
63,597 


56,871 
95,613 


1,415,104 


Bay Leaves, Unground 


Dollars. 
28 


Bay Rum, or Bay Water 


*Pounds. 


Dollars. 


9,792 


5,611 


Dollars. 
75,730 
39,020 
* Quant ity. ‘stater i in 


proof-gallons prior to 


Dollars. 
15,478 


Beeswax 


Pounds. 
16,309 
7,003 
383,725 
217, 641 
828,287 
1,412,695 


27,781 


2,711,514 
1. 950,513 
2,100,458 
3,919,810 
2,215,332 
3. 100 971 
4, 


Dollars. 
697,547 
1,846,280 
301,085 


Beet Pulp, Dried 
*Tons, 
26,531,967 
70,728,443 
10,878,161 79,934 
83,112,240 547,171 
27,422 791.678 
39,201 1,158,602 
* Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1924 


Dollars 
537,965 
1,168,627 
691,842 


774,252 


Dollars. 

98,207 

492,561 
74,426 Belladonna 

Pounds. 

143,130 

229,549 


Dollars 
19,400 


20,766 


Benzaldehyde, Medicinal 


Pounée. Dollars. 
716 

23, 002 

4 


465 
4,022 


2044 
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Benzaldehyde, Not Medicinal Imports Into the United States Bone Black, Dry or Ground in Oil 


é Pounds, —— ; : . Pounas. Dollars. 
Riipaieeccbscanenss 1.212 Blanc Fixe, or Precipitated Barium Blood, Dried 1924....seeereeseees 1,563.260 34,641 


146,641 10,080 
Sulphate 


Benzene 1 
Pounds. Dollars. i 
Sinai Doliers. — ‘oe 594 Bone Char, Blood Char, Decolorizing, 


‘ 2,368 f et 91,947 . . 
WE eeeeeeesereeeee 74.100 133i 18 ris Etc., Not Suitable for Use as Pigment 
« Pounds. Dollars. 
Benzidi d Sulphate of O15 1 2.288.361 > 14,281,776 13484 
oO dle ee 23 ¢ 25, 1¢ = .281,776 518,63 vite eorcce 2, 
Ne, sae cya 916. : 3 "52% 1. 18°457/336 78.94: aes 77.717 
Pounds. Dollars. § ‘a 163 028 7,412,909 90,605 91: 120,715 
23 179, 37 15,085,485 ‘ 

¢ 22/260, 402 

9,300 

7,902 

* Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1924. 

Benzol : | B52 
Pounds. Dollars. 4995. *. 4'1871237 91149 Blues, Such as Berlin, Prussian, Chi- 
3,175,906 273,108 : 196.391 
3,073,948 nese, Etc., in Pulp, Dry or Ground 1,516,471 


sina a Blanco Polish me, or Mies Wan OF 


,717,936 ' 
7 8, 019 6 Pounds. Dollars. or Water Bone Dust, Bone Phosphates, or Ani- 


t fter 1922, 5 Pounds. Dollars. 3 
Not stated after ‘* #1950 19.188 ‘13a mal Carbon and Ash, Fit Only for 


enue 17,748 1881. 10: 858 Fertil; 
Benzylchloride 917, xs : a vs oi ¢ ertilizer 
vs seat 24,821 5, 50.14 Dollars. 
18,953 of 


584,748 

527,079 

Be 383.54: 

ea ‘ . ’ oe eee 428 85,882 

Beta-Naphthol, Medicinal ~ 5.78 . ves 3.970 92,588 
Pounds. Dollars. ce dth 27,413 1,417 300 

Ee ee 1,102 992 Dollars. f 18,234 495.445 
4,148 41,994 1,215,547 

14,922 > 47,424 1,537,426 


ee 125 16,5§ 3 92 
Betel or Areca Nuts + 6,594 460,092 
Pounds. Dollars. * .* 19,048 ‘ e as 4 y . 
1925.00 esseeseeerees 87,152 2.401 3919.. ; psn B10? e ; ; 333-184 Borate of Lime or Soda, and Other 


2.423 1914.... seetees vesese ie Borate Material, Crude 


é 2,491 
‘ s Pounds. Dollars. 
Bismuth Metal Not stated after 1922. 26,142 1990... sss 8,360,000 e500 


Pounds. a $ 2 — 1928.... «++ 10,317,008 296/584 
, ‘ Fg tga 500,142 : «+. 10,120,816 119'984 
. : i! +++ 155,409,17 26,323 3 86,367 
116,174 Blessed Thistle 92 + e508, 190 "450. 4 
a. sieaiii mae ‘2 96,895,736 
51, 2: ounds. ollars. 496 TS ge’ aga’ R43 131 50: 
RG ac cess cactanes 42,696 1,854 1925 119,379,636 1;282/848 Borax, Crude 
PEE s 6 eee senesecesee 108,769 5,520 Dollars. 


Bone Black, Lamp Black, Ete. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

Bloodchar 32.926 

Pounds. Dollars. 91: py ang 

333 1! 27,604 

° cee eo 24,459 

2'396 

6.388 

279 

; ey ofl = : 

° ic 919.. : ; 6.663 nee 
Bismuth, Salts and Compounds pm - * 28.18 6.834 a0 son ahh 
sae a 7 733 : 518,805 25,71 1,916,900 44,458 
Pounds. eee. fe 69 2 1923 1,787,243 119,068 19: 2"940-100 22'734 


9 0,652 518 19 5 iu 
= See a eee ne Included in ‘‘Bone Char,” etc., after 1922, Stated separately after 1923. g 4,480,000 64.496 


33,398 
59,051 89,203 


Acres of Black 


INCE 1864 when and trading inlamp- 
Jos. W. Binney, black, subsequent 
additions of other 


founder of the 
present BINNEY & ; products were made 
SMITH CO. first gue. through years of 
eae Saat growth. 

started business in 


a small woodshed Phe combined area 


covering about an A cP ; | AG of all theplantsfrom 
acre, outside Peeks- ay et mii ae : | which BINNEY = 

re eee z ‘i = : SMITH CO. draw 
kill, N. ¥., the => = ih | ong theirproducts is now 
growth of the com- NY . over 100 acres and 
pany has been nae is the secret back of 
phenomenal. i. the quality and serve 
Originally organized ice for which this or- 
for manufacturing ganization is famed. 

BLACKS 

Super Spectra Black Superba Black ‘*A-T”’ Ivory Drop Black Bone Black 


**MAPICO”’ OXIDES 


Blacks Reds Yellows Purples Browns 


Samples and quotations upon request 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street New York City 





January 28, 1926 
Borax, Refined 


Pounds. 
134,927 
4,136 
10,725 


Dollars. 
17 
51,409 
142,818 
782,026 
94,043 
86,717 


297,939 

676,095 

3,591,778 

.037,852 

-047, 894 

313,432 

93,813 

1925 230,486 


33,281 


Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Not Decorated 


Dollars. 
24,123 
50,425 
28.420 
15,106 
13,899 


Pounds. 


63,402 


44,007 9,649 


Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and 
Sprinkler Tops, Decorated, Etc. 


Dollara. 
203.357 
547.034 
214,422 
178,081 
190, 864 

55,532 
11,118 
73.551 
46.733 
94,154 
60,566 
70,579 
110,064 


Pounds. 


Brazil Wood 
Pounds. 
1,602,992 


1,301,898 


Dollars. 
10,188 
16,123 


Ma taand as geese 


Bristles. 


81,429 
891,877 
1,522,115 
0,449 
Stated separately for later years. 


Bristles, Crude, Not Sorted, Bunched 
or Prepared. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
18,913 13,306 
27,036 25,280 
45,467 


721,518 
955,118 
1,502,827 
21,983 


a ci. oss.. 
1917. 
8 


12,661 


Pristles, Sorted, Bunched, or Pre- 
pared, 


Pounds. Dollars. 


4,843,042 
4,599,516 
8,203,803 
8.534.333 
4,629,841 
7,670,472 
9,217, 4388 
7,766,451 


4,008,241 
3,238,475 
5,407,504 
AL44, 507 


Bromine 


Pounds. 
300 
1,462 
404 
41,820 


Dollars. 
B+ 


670 
340 
9,714 


Bromine Compounds, N. E. S. 
Pounds. 

17,075 
148,508 


Dollars. 
3,009 
55,176 


Pree ve 
DUO seseSanccnecess 


Bronze, or Dutch Metal, in Leaf. 


Dollars. 
15,492 
45,307 

183,249 


763,071 
792,578 
896,038 
291,396 
306,497 
473,835 
158,516 
246,044 
219,857 
158,028 

445,437 

iss 01.614 
+ eee 1.084 60,938 
Quantity ' ve to 10925, 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Imports Into the United States 


Powder, Brocades, Flitters 


and Metallics. 


Pounds. 
130,367 
1,960,025 
1,405,502 
1,403,091 
1,063,206 
161,409 
524,032 
61,785 
11,099 
138,253 
745,041 
1,167,005 
965,056 
me 80,082 
after 1924. 


Bronze 


Dollars. 
19,555 


288,435 
293,968 
287,363 

53,904 


Bronze Powder 


Pounds. 


Bronze, Brocades, Flitters and Me- 
tallics 


Pounds. Dollars. 


58,487 


Brown, Spanish, Indian Red and Col- 
cothar, or Oxide of Iron. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


40,663 


23.3008 
789,329 


724,244 


stated after 1923. 


Brown, Vandyke, Cassel Earth or 
Cassel Brown. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


7,877 


486,407 9.364 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and Hair 
Pencils. 


Dollars. 
222.188 
439,85 
R58 821 

1,134,396 

2,074,141 
563,160 


“Sigaree cover period from July 1 to October 


Stated separately after October 3, 1913. 


Brushes. 


Dollars. 
1,605,964 
1,667,239 
1,309,423 
2,188,034 
2,979,414 


Brushes, Hair Pencils 


Number. 
401,262 
934,468 

2,072,143 

3,046,264 

2,308,314 

8,582,527 


3,267,644 


, Paint 


Number. 
4,509,511 
3,305,138 


Brushes, Toilet, Comprising 
Hair, Nail or Hand 


Number. 
43,835,308 
41,980,389 
34,442,124 
28,379,384 
43 1 


Tooth, 


Dollars 


815,395 


Brushes, All Other. 


Number. 
7,899,454 
7,064,346 
12,747,257 
9,617,492 
17,916,236 
23.34. 835 
18,564,750 


Buchu Leaves 


Pounds. 
71,524 


Dollars 
205,327 
196,768 
586,508 
868.599 
765,302 
663,277 
623,279 


105,310 
125,368 
120,704 

94,520 
1 


138,843 
182,722 
44,974 
98, 522 
81,019 
47,746 


Buckthorn 


Pounds. 
313,955 
84,859 


Burdock 
Pounds, 
44,277 
37.449 


Dollars. 
4,768 
3,456 


Cadmium. 
Pounds. 


1,680 


Caffeine, Salts and Derivatives, Except 
Coal Tar 


Pounds. 


990 
1,209 


Acetate, Chloride, Carbide 


and Nitrate. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


89,660 


74,915,529 
76,847,476 
111,261,888 
47,667,755 
41,360,410 
Stated separately after 1923. 


Calcium, Acetate, Crude (Brown 
and Gray) 


Pounds. 
1,285,427 
4,889,747 


BOGE. ccccvsescescee 
120,794 


Calcium Arsenate 


Pounds, Dollars. 
S4 30 


Calcium Carbide 


Pounds. 
10,271,143 
16,630,147 


Calcium Chloride 


Pounds. 
8,018,017 
5,970,844 


Dollars 
352,37 : 


628,¢ (2 


Dollars 
54,219 
47,258 


Calcium Cyanamid or Lime Nitrogen. 
Dollars. 
aa 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1922. .wcccccvccccces 
1923 
WNBA. woccccccccccses 


BEAD ecewscvetvevesee 90,761 


Metal 


Pounds. 
21.648 
2.269 
3.684 

41 

4,301 
1,325 


Calcium Nitrate (Nitrate of Lime) 


Dollars. 
879,580 
346,285 


Calcium 
Dollars. 
3,937 
2,692 
682 

141 


2,132 
724 


1920. ..06 

WAT. ccccccccccccece 
TABS. ccccccccccesese 
THAR. cccccvecsccsece 
TORE cctconasneseces 


1924. .vecccccccccece 


iivccsvnsdases ahaa 


Calcium, Tartrate, Crude. 
Pounds. 
118,256 
1,755,054 
1,101,255 
371,910 
118,355 


212.519 
4,851 
218,000 
1,081,827 
856,983 
622,106 


Dollars. 
8,849 
261,566 
135,638 
51,418 
19,715 


1914. ..ccccccscceces 
1915... 60 eres 


and 


Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate 
Other Mercurial Medicinal 


Preparations. 
Doltars. 
3,147 


1919.” 


Calomel 

Pounds. 

3,026 

720 

2.581 

2,847 

3,386 

4,796 


Capsicum, or Red Pepper, Ground or 
Unground 


Pounds. 

4,022,755 

984,716 

*Figures are for July 1 to October 2. 

Stated separately after October 3, 1913. 
under Pepper. 


Dollars. 
412,823 
130,076 

1918. 
See 


Camomile Flowers. 


Pounds. 
18B1..ccceee ecccccce 
TBO1L. cc ccccccccccces 
1901... ccesccccecess 
19D1B. cecescceccesess 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921 
1922. wccccccccccsce . 
WAR. .ccccccccccces . 
WDZR. wc ccccccccccccs 
BOB. cc cccecccosceves 


eee eereseseeees 
ee eeeeeeeeesses 
ee eererseereses 
eqereeeeeeseees 
ee eeeeeeseseses 


56,582 


Camwood. 


Tons. 
308 
3 


80 


Candle Pitch or Tar, and Palm or 
Other Vegetable Stearin. 


Pounds. Dollars 
1 red 
3,047,020 
2,203,222 
1,262,725 
853,140 
467,958 
103,349 


160,050 

5,000 

40,826 

250,290 
Stearin, Palm, 


1923.... ° 
Included in 
1923. 


Candles and Tapers, Wax and Other. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
16,018 
10,999 
19,842 
26,272 


etc.,”’ 4 


eee eereeeseeeees eeeeee 


ee eeeeeeeeeseses eeeeee 


Cannabis 
Pounds. 
200 


202 


CO 


Cantharis and Other Blistering Beetles 


Pounds. Dollars. 
20,803 20,539 
16,008 11,087 

5,787 4,256 
22,800 9,435 
5,648 4,435 
14,047 12,266 
32,603 26,923 
25,625 47,857 
5,949 6,677 
fi, 289 19,270 
10,159 12,269 
4,573 5,196 
2.953 3,026 
17,400 11,678 
667 1,056 
3,680 2,500 


of 65¢ 


Pounds. 
9 


© or More 
Dollars. 
108 


Carbon Tetrachloride. 
Pounds. 
572,910 
342° 854 


Dollars. 
28,300 
18,139 


Cassava 


Pounds. 
169, 807 


Dollars. 
3,089 
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Casein Clue, Isinglass and Other Fish Imports Into the United States Chalk, Unmanufactured. 


Sounds, Prepared * Tons. Dollars. 
i —, Deen Castor Beans Cement, Keene's, or Other, of Which 1881-: 51.548 
baechbevacderss 37,268 30,463 *Pounds. Dollars. : 901: ove a 


° 7 36,853 44,393 Gypsum Is Component Material 


‘ va 36,540 34,770 : 
Cassia Buds, Unground. 91.. a 105,374 120,202 of Chief Value. 


901. . i 191,288 255,594 
Dollars. se 1,043,928 085 Tons. Dollars, 
24,605 993,580 586 11,310 
1,071,969 fous ee 520 8,768 
767,075 chica tes 468 8,530 
1,262,488 842, ets bos 305 6.362 
89 ; 922.2222. 8, ; 
197 5. 923 5% 189,626 
= . oe SOs 216 72 ‘ 104,850 144,014 
173,202 992. : 1'50 ere i 186 5,788 25 102,202 122,779 
284,140 8! te 2,876, 22 : 380 
i ase orit gipsaaie 3/091; : = 


793,701 sures staicd’ in bushels prier to 1024. ” _ 22st Chalk, When Ground, Precipitated, 
yi : a or Otherwise Prepared, Includi 
Sia Whipgut or Wormgut, Un- . on 


‘ . 4 Tailor’s, Billiard, Red or 
ears a= manufactured. Cement, Portiand, White, Non-staining , French . 
Dees, *Pounds. Dollars. 2 Detiavs 
. . . I 639 65 . 8. 
Cassia, Cassia Buds and Cassia Vera, 1901:: an jovnes examen 3 +. stones 4,663 
5 ace 123,551 . “ 
Ground ca eaaes 198,081 $43 
253,678 < 36,175,500 


316,491 . 6,060,125 


216,810 ° > Qu: antity st ited in tons prior to 1924. 
328,796 

172,662 
R2A.MR 


274.199 .* 
297,720 Cement, Roman, Portland and Other 1919... - 38. 
Stated separately after 1923. Fi Hydraulic. Stated as following classes after 1919:— 


549,649 33,072 


s . 8. Dollars. Chalk, Ground or Bolted or Precipi- 
Catgut, Whipgut and Oriental Gut, 52,103 d 
441,512 tate 
Unmanufactured ¢ 222 10,908,088 8,970,565 . Dollars. 
. ° Pounds. Dollars. cece eee OTe tee 2,164,556 ceccce ey 
Cassia, and Cassia Vera, Unground. 192----..--++.-++-. rise i pa ans 4 460 1901.. a asi pees 
Pounds. Dollars. DADs ccerrcecccccecs 21,180 $4,894 : 932,578 
1,632,646 291.972 2 2,390,250 
987,02 207,106 5 Oe 2,801,299 
3,611,621 137,591 i 6,838,100 
3304 330 248 Catgut, bt and —— . ; ae i 15.588. 100 ean 
216.4 358,218 ! : 25 15,245,518 136,835 
5,658,154 348,598 RBUTACETES © : 965,591 
493,161 Pounds. Dollars, if : 480.80 1330-671 
Gs 243.58 as i 
roth 13.451 19: ‘677 3.490.754 Chalk, Precipitated, tor Medicinal or 
546,194 { 77.532 ¢ : 75,237 3,532,937 - 
62,466 * Quantity stated in 100 pounds prior to 1924. Toilet Purposes 
68,492 Pounds. 


EGE +c cesvvcescecsce 


B'soe-cen en ~ ssonee b Cerium Fluoride 1.031 

28,073 

c 2 aes Pe eoo 01 95,170 

astoreum ; Meese er eeee 36,650 ‘Vi Not stated after 1922, 

Ounces, Sit eats . 2 

3,971 33, Chamois Skins. 

Cerium Nitrate ca 

Cellophane in Sheets (Manufacture of Pounds. ied 


Cellulose) 924. es seeeerseeeees 969 at 
25 5 892 


Cerium Salts, N. E. S. 


Pounds. eon ° a 
FORE avendcoccsveeds 3.951 .O8 BORE scescceseceneese 1,960,586 
Ses ccthwnetanao* os 82,335 69% ee ae $19,626 297, 564 


ARBON BLACK 


ee ae ths ’ 
, 


ODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturers for over 40 years 


C. J. OSBORN CO., - - - 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
JOSEPH CRAMER COMPANY, First National Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, O. 
J. H. HINZ COMPANY, - - - Engineers Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
L. B. LEVY, - - 417 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
HOMER G. ALLAN, - - 5752 Etzel Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
HOMER D. BUTTS_ - Westinghouse Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H. N. RICHARDS CO., 1203 East State Street, TRENTON, N.J. 
PROCTER & JOHNSON 327 So. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also representatives in principal foreign countries 
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Charcoal, Wood 


Pounds. Dollars. 


'" 


7 
60,266 
39,978 
45,174 
73,683 


48,087 


Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines in 
Capsules, Pills, Tablets or Similar 


Forms. 


Dollars. 
395,505 
445.497 
652,998 
616.882 


a Extract for Tanning, Not 
Containing Alcohol 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2,420 116 


ST 


Pounds. 
2,203,067 
1,580,925 

471,966 


Included in ‘“*Acorns, Chicory and Dandelion 
Root” after 1923. 


China Clay, or Kaolin, Crude 


Tons. Dollars. 


66,654" 


232,699 
701,790 
1,753,822 


~ Chloral Hydrate. 


Pounds. 


101 

2,274 pounds of the 1914 aon were valued 

at only 25 cents a pound; 170 pounds at $2.48 
per pound, 


Chlorophyll, Extract of 


Pounds. 
4,461 
7,508 

10,125 


Chrome or ON and Ferrochrome 


Metal 


*Pounc ds. Dollars 
89,291 
25,976 


ns prior to 1120, 


Chrome, Yellow or Green, and All 
Other Chromium Colors, 


Pounds. 
76,601 
133,029 
148,299 
134,460 
124,638 
27,929 
28,078 
1,310 

5 OT 


Dollars. 
11,194 
19,994 
23,405 
22,412 
21,171 

5,586 
4,202 
459 
2,074 
19,164 
23,894 
3,954 
15,320 
15,338 


Imports Into the United States 


Chromium Chloride 

she is. Dollars. 
ODEs ovceveccovesove 5 
BOSOe sevvccccccccces 


Chromium Sulphate 


Pounds. 
” 524 


Chrysarobin and Its Salts 


Pounds. Dollars. 
224 549 
312 1,014 


Cinchona Bark, Alkaloids or Salts of, 
Not Elsewhere Stated 


Ounces. 
112,013 


Dollars. 
29,977 
289,630 


1,112,598 
1,666,688 
766,582 
3,405,084 
125,141 
361,153 


Cinchonidia. 
Ounces, 


Not stated after 1922. 
Cinchonidine and Its Salts 


Ounces. 
355,902 
310,640 


Cinchonine and Its Salts 


Ounces. 
98,940 
52,500 


Cinnamon, and Chips of, 


Dollars. 
42,358 
18,881 


1DZ4. ..ccccccccccecs 


tee eee eeeeerees 


Weir ssesseeceeeeeers 


1: 5,000 34,646 


Clay, Common Blue, and Gross Al- 
merode, Unwrought, for Manu- 
facturing Crucibles, Glass 


Pots, Etc. 


Dollars. 
38,621 


2,456 
4,564 
708 
9,182 
10.600 
6,661 


Clay, Gross Almerode Glass Pot Clay 


Tons. Dollars. 
TAS 24,207 
1,203 29,514 
2,524 41,705 
Not stated after 1922. 


Clay, Plasticene and Other Modeling. 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1913.. 

1914, 

oO) ee 

1916.. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 


1 
49, 003 


Clays, or Earths, Crude, Not Specially 
Provided For 


Tons. Dollars. 
103,144 
123,545 
154,518 
144,050 
167,614 
210,574 


- 3 
65,915 654,365 


Clover Flowers 


Pounds. 
75,512 


Dollars. 
1924. .cccccccccccces 38,542 


WB ccccscccesevece 


Cloves, Unground. 


Pounds. 
1,137,896 
1,046,911 
2,510,066 
2,120,386 


Clove Stems, Unground. 


Pounds. 


Coal-Tar Colors or 
Specially Provided 


5 


REESE 
SEEERE 


SS 9 
[ete & 


tlm 
= 
ou 


etapa A 
1920.0.0.0cceccceee 
1 


ee 09, 
& 
= 


wo Pwes 


De 
hee 
= ~ 
DEE 


® 


® 
toe 
-1 
to 


nee 
x 
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3. "375, "301 
Coal-Tar Preparations, Medicinal. 


Pounds. 

1919. ..cerccrscccece eoccee 
Tvtéeesesnedeuss oscese 
1921. coveccecsoesese 
1922..... eccccccccce 
Mocscvescocncecee 


36.192 
76,417 


Cobalt Linoleate 


Pounds, 
807 


Cobalt, Metal 


Pounds 


226,383 


Dollars. 


Moog ons oes 
JOSE. coccccvecoceese 
Tbé< ses (na? 6 oeCase 


Cobalt and Cobalt Ore, and Zaffer 


Pounds. Dollars 
$10,951 
197,009 
24,095 


1918 
Stated separately “after 1918. 


Cabalt, On, 


40, 1042 
21,145 


25 701 
36,685 


Cobalt Oxide 
Pounds. 
21.844 


Dollars. 
2,766 
15,837 
63,433 
111,740 
14,405 
95,026 
180,087 
228,745 


Cobalt, Salts and Compounds, N. E. S. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
06 RYT 


160 261 


Cobalt Sulphate 


Pounds. 


1924 
1925. .cceegee 


Dollars. 
T0964. cnccccocccccces 35 


Coca Leaves 


Pounds. 
1,175,780 


711,564 
1,048,312 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORIIY SINCE 1871 


Cocaine, Ecgonine, and Salts Of 
*Pounds, Dollars. * 
1901. 176,948 
1913. 83 
1914, 


* Stated in ounces prior to 1924. 


Cocculus Indicus 
Pounds. 


115 084 


Cocoa Butter 


123,420 


Cocoanut Meat, or Copra, Not 
Shredded, Desiccated or Prepared 


eee eeeeeerseres 


> 44,459,158 

88,690,392 
108,507.765 
247,043,127 
486,833,808 
800,965,246 
218,521,946 
192,245,515 
255,721,818 
306,089,995 
299. 783,531 
328,651,513 


Codeine 


Ouncés. 
597 
Ved 


12,530,112 
26,937,621 
19,847,782 
15,171,465 
9,923,789 
9,403,636 


15,482,353 


Dollars. 


2,759 


Colchicum, Seeds and Root 


Pounds. Dollars. 
17,237 672 


1D2ZS. wc cecccccevcces 13,589 1,218 


Collodion and All Other Liquid Solu- 
tions of Pyroxylin 


Pounds. 


103,952 


»Colocynth 
Pounds, Dollars. 
28.7 4.388 


8,494 


Colombo Root 


Poands. Dollars. 


814 
1,466 
794 
134 
458 
8,442 
4,999 
8,061 
548 


16,185 
32,646 


ste eeeeererseses 
se ee eereereseeee 
ee eeeeestocceses 
Sewer eeeeseeress 
sete ereeesereeee 


se eww eesereeseee 


Colors Ground in Japan 


Pounds. Dollars 
19294 2.121 318 


250 83 


Colors Ground in Water 
Colors 


Pounds, 
116 
441 


and Fresco 


Dollars. 
TOE canccnaceenincs 104 


Pre 


Copperas, or Sulphate 


Pounds. 
S078. 60 1,842,308 
1881. 
1891. 
1901, 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916, 


377.613 
119,947 
240,517 
758,046 
505. TO 
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ee pe ee. Imports Into the United States Crucibles, Graphite 
SOE losccisvexek 46,389 CC ee ee en DoS 


L925. eseeeeeeeseres 91,245 5,58 Cork Paper Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations, In- 1925..............." 


Copper, Sulphate of, or Blue Vitriol Pn *igs21a cluding Tooth Pastes, Powders, Etc. Crucible; of Stone and Earthenware, 


Dollars. e Pounds. Dollars. 
ox: TR ivi vencsosvess 1,026,369 Undecorated 
‘ 4 1,086,211 
1,542,131 
2,271,614 
1,702,039 
1,502,713 
Si7.17i 1/549.184 
275 455,691 
‘ 00 O57 410,854 
25 844.575 
Cork Stoppers 1,346,505 804,433 
Pounds. 5 1,221,220 718,969 
5 Subdividea after 1924. lg ie ‘py 300 
e e 62,135 
250.342 Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations, In- 


60,404 3 aye ase cluding Tooth Paste, Powders, 


Cork, Artificial, or ilies Manu- 1: ; 180 ont Etc., Containing Alcohol 
120,389 Pounds. Dollars. 


factured from Cork Waste or : 218,93 156,512 77,22 179,726 


Granulated Cork ~ vee 36, 87.69% , 
Pounds. Dollars. 1924. 7, 33y's93 Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations, In- 


ee =. a 418,803 cluding Tooth Paste, Powders, 


; Etc., Not Containing Alcohol 
Cork Tile Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1,014,140 576,070 
a ETE ET ee 16,800 1,875 
re ee 88,968 7,981 


Cork Bark, Cut Into Squares, Cubes Crayons, Including Charcoal Crayons 


or (Quarters Cork Waste, Shavings or Refuse ad Fusains | eamtiiiiee 


Dollars. Pounds. Dollars 2,582 
2,927 120,677,624 1,743,184 eae ee SUeews 10/087 
95,051, 164 1,582,755 =. Be iene 18,028 
101,762,928 1,827,541 9.030 
146,649,475 2.813.247 12.925 
130,669,984 8,161,790 : 
151,425,654 2,051,339 
167,371,170 2,082,557 
150,081,046 1,656,009 


Cork Disks, Wafers or Washers + 138,908,958 1,486,135 


2.005 567 L075, 683 
,065,! 675, 
1,026,804 1105540 Corkwood, or Cork Bark, Unmanv- 
95.77 487.588 
2.815.515 1,973,342 factured 
2,316,018 1,445,851 Dollars. p 29. os 
) 


706,252 552,857 359,626 , “ 
1,377,958 857.525 787,933 * Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1925. 95... che 55,018 


995,208 688,193 ¢ 1,249,008 


375.408 043 1901... wadiliah 1,727,921 Cream of Tartar Ciedeae, Archil and 

327, 622 307.688 fp 88,282,529 2,646,018 Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. 

632,238 558,483 7% : 24,897,803 1,420.581 605, 689,467 
32,866,700 1,517,366 


Cork, Granulated or Ground coc Seem | Seam 
Pounds. Dollars. § 26.505,971 1,736,100 

IM24. ccc eecccerccces 265,249 4,718 27,376,326 1,456,276 
354,189 4,203 47,804,241 2,373,006 

37,434,747 1,023,587 


Cork Insulation, in Slabs, Boards, 2% Sr astees ‘ro. .. oe 
Planks, Etc. 925 66,857,680 1,265,806 920. : 123,017 


Pounds. Dollars. 921.. oe 578,641 


gone “Hat as Corrosive Sublimate : 18 oT : 
2. 834,807 , B88 ‘ le f 652,129 : ,065 261,866 


6,710,418 3, 306 22 f 179,255 


9.112.352 67: . - 
13,353,866 3.165 1922. ae Crotonaldehyde Cumene, Cymene 


12,720,305 5.375 192 ; 5 Pounds. : 
20,893,457 4 9% : 95: i 924, 9 AT2 29 Pounds. 
21,598,615 818, 333 ,102 8,° GIB 0.5 cn'ssccnneence 499 


ou Will Profit More by 


ealing With -fc4uchredt 


Quite frequently our research chemists succeed in 


1. Working out a process for making a new 
chemical to fill a long felt need. 


2. Improving the quality of chemicals already 
in our line. 


3. Cutting the cost of manufacturing with 
benefit to all. 
This means better chemicals at prices, which in many cases actually 
save you money. You can be sure too that your interests are always 
the first consideration when you deal with us. 


Cryolite, or Kryolith 


Let us prove this to you. Write us now for any information you want on 


Medicinal Photographic 
Analytical - - Industrial 
Chemicals 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Dollars. 
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Pounds, Dele Pounds, 
“ i iicsnchinitanh 436, 
Dimethylaniline Ethers, Amyl Acetate WIG. 
Pounds. en Oa Pounds. Dollars. estes tuys eee 
RMdidcsevecsssee a 88,532 aon a suivants 13,065 4,426 eeecvcees 


88,532 4 3 IMBccds 
Eieuhicedes exe wan aoe ee 6,921 2,886 4019.......000e 


SND stcbevevesves : : 1920.+002s0seceeeees 
WI. .nee eset 8,669 19: Ethers, Ethyl Acetate, or Acetic Ether 


Dollars. 
493 


Curry and Curry Powder Imports Into the United States Filter Masse or Filter Stock 


Diphenylamine 


Pounds. llars. _ eeeres eeeses ¢ 203,674 
BEES 6bdcvcevscesves 1,131 218 284 


t a b13l ba : 11,658 

DRA tencesescedes 23,587 5,1 D 267 40 Tubes 
19,87 a & ee 719 és 
31,708 Divi Divi s Number. Mars, 
31.7 6,053 


Pounds. ; . : 
‘ 853.578 Ethers, Ethyl Chloride eve 6,038 
Cutch Extract 7,487 
Pound Dollars. 1914 1918 oe oie 6,639 
nds. ia ° eee reat teseses ** . . * 
540,161 37,124 Beccccvccccscocs 1914......0-00.. bse is SEsSaeeeee sees > 
422,719 31,541 Eoin : 16,467,455 SS is.scéaesvbece : seece 1D1T. 2-2 eeeceee wees : 3,135 
° eee . ue eee aoe * 6.6 ° 1918.. 5'481 
Cuttlefish Bone ccs <2) 26'556'867 522,913 1918... 00. ‘ 920 . . + 
Pounds. ‘ an 26,632,840 580,972 4919. we # : +582 
1901. e serene aiies 4s 3, 9 7,558,995 138408 : 7 30 
MET siieseeecces : 11,153, : . waves an 
MG LSsctccsceos : 4923°697 78,589 16 104,410 2,409 
Mo cecicetecene ‘ 3,912,016 79.707 
landvinewads 


Seo eesrseences 838 Dyeing Materials, Crude, Not Else- 1925 15,462 18,146 Filtering Paper 
MAS codceaccccce : where Specified ate ) ss 
‘Ponte Dollars. Ethers, Containing Not More than 49. “sab 100,354 
10 Percent Alcohol, N. E. S. % 97.6 


; 

2484 ‘ . . , Pounds. Dollars. 

248, S461 39,559 z ; 269 796 
: : 2,17 1.068 
Cyanide Salts, Mixtures, and Com- . ; 3 . 17125 4,220 
pounds ; 0 2 46,694 21,175 

Pounds. Dollars. : - 7 , 
Resa cass sceud 1,027,078 71,438 Ethers, Containing More than 10 Per- 192: 671, sou.380 


1923 : 
: , > cent Alcohol, N. E. S. Subdivided after 1923. 
Dandelion Root : 73 Pounds. Dollars. 


: 14,6 477,328 9 1,119 : ini No 
a Doles (1923.. s1 6,912,836 174,955 1119 Flavoring Extracts Containing 


, 92: 9,140,366 152,334 1915.. ; 66 cohol 
Bet sssés2oeseese a * Quantity stated in tons prior to 1923. 1 ; 169 Al "adie Dollars 


MCE csves<cudces , ee sens 39, 67,0681 
ee es eeneere Dye Extracts, Nonalcoholic and Not !: 8 32-1924 oat 51,731 


83,637 
DIN kweciesestece ; es 
11B..++00e.eeeeeees 6,487 Medicinal 2° E Cont Alcohol 
Sap beuencescede Pounds. Dollars. xtracts, Containing 
De tiecssteneseces Ger eesis bac ceies 1,297,784 118,455 . ; yeh Flavoring ” ‘Pounds. Dollars 
.599 


eee esceses** , 511,139 72,565 " FE Mocs csccsccsecsce 73,690 


Eetérecersrseeses ; ORS Eggs, Dried : "33 ‘ 97,025 92,340 


7564 Pounds. \ > 
Included in’ “Acorns, Chicory and Dandelion ?! re 20,284 7,53 Ethers, Sulphuric Flavors (Coal Tar Product) 
Root” after 1923. AS. ° 38,061 : ' a, ( . ] Dollars 


aa... S : 99% 9, 1 ee 
Decalcomanias, in Ceramic Colors ; 590.5 a . eck cea 


Dollars. 
eee teiteetecieeess 8 $12,648 1! 2 Floral Essences and Concretes, Con- 
 ehbeebegenen 904.73! TAOMIO BIR. cece ccc i “7 taining Less Than 10 Per Cent. 
teense , 2 bot 43 Bnccsccrecs ‘Too * of Alechel 
IOI... 1,045,553 oe . Pounds. ae 
Epertavectecnevs Eggs, Frozen or Otherwise, Prepared 1923... ° cease 365,906 
or Preserved, in Packages ; , nin 408.936 


mre 25u,531 
1914. Founde. Dollars, 34.610 


1M. : si 305,32 Ethylene, Chlorohydrin, Dichloride, 323 174.097 


2 : 176,198 
171/83 Tae Glycol and Oxide y22 . 185.859 
Leaf 918... 250, 153, Pounds. Dollars. 19 35°34 ee 
Pounds. ra ; 579,489 a ‘2 ~ o_o a ‘ , ; 2,251,766 
: 593,782 
836 528 ih ane Eucalyptol 


612,040 Pounds. Dollars. Floral or Flower Waters Containing 
9 824°478 3.980 43 
9,181,565 1,358,594 120 123 No Alcohol, N. E. S. 


IDIB. .ccccccccccccece ° Pounds. Doflars 
114... 0 00esesecees 82, 805 31,404 ggs, Poultry, in the Shell Extracts, Vegetable, for Tanning, Not 193 aie ne 


WIG... eee ceec te . 55.634 , eens Containing Alcohol : ooanae 
ITs cess eeeee ss 844 aoe ae sian maaan 
ME dsc ccpcorsees 85,068 219,339 1,186,074 19 412.224 29.285 eae 


u 4 ¢ : 10,572 553,989 27,888 . sreeee 
De icagectase 40 an 11714 4 sp wieees 
teas Ferric Chloride (Iron Perchloride) ee 
110,628 roe. Dollars Jew eoceee 
287,822 1 @.A44 seeees 
482/636 62,579 3,704 18 : Nee 

: ‘ 57: 232/491 21, 

Dextrine Made from Potato Starch or eseeee 1848 1 fai 758 Ferrophosphorus Metal 
Potato Flour . 54 "297 KARR *Pounds. Dollars. Fluorspar 
Pounds. aa . 658 158,584 912.. oceeeneens R 3.829 


¢ Tons. 
5,226,421 9 ° 372.2 110,488 Jf 1.128 23,786 


159,588 2 als : ae 13,663 


. oe 6,925 
ton Yolks of oe 2 t...... : 
P)1nds. Dollars. § 109,141 ** . 
. ° 2,454 41, AAS 
. 18 ; 14.000 
ar 123 
, 5 37,097 
1,794,571 6 915... . : 168,972 2: 
1,131,582 ; : : 257.607 4, 92 : ; o78,468 
473,182 * Tons prior to 1919. 49.175 570/641 
1,332,095 . o eee esee , 
eon Ferrovanadium Metal : ; 
31909.997 . Formaldehyde Solution (Formaline) 
3,206,752 A evccccccce . poe Ee Dollars. 
1,878,490 
1;433;828 


Dextrose and Dextrose Syrup 
Pounds. Dollars. 
33,266 1,244 
1,599 189 


P22N— 


" 2nre 


Diamonds, Glaziers’, Engravers’ and *¥*!vided after 1923. 


Miners’, Unset Egg Yolks, Dried 


P 
tty 3.067 158 ee. Fertilizers, Tankage 


4,775,757 1,236,180 Tons. Dollars 


ee eek haaaaee 29,792 914,459 


Egg Yolks, F O ‘ - 
gg Yolks “—* therwise Pre Fertilizers, Not Specially Provided 


Pounds Dollars. For 


8,272,292 fG9,827 ‘Tons Dotiare 3 
5,640, 653 950,899 ¢ 14.792 221,487 Fuller’s Earth 
3 : ‘ . anes 72.929 640.428 nnn: 
42.161 682,129 Enzyme Preparations, Medicinal, O13 og 115.257 2.190.816 
41,058 088, 914... a 197.185 4.241.285 
20,927 -f. 0. 100.155 2:208'193 ; 
36,611 ; Potlars, 1918... : 72,252 1.591.517 19 19.36 
32'174 ‘33 TN4 es aoe ““gaq «1917... 71,274 1,521,397 Subdtviaed after 1914; see below. 
44655 1559, § : 099 oenaseennses 43,815 1,772.84 
“ , “ 55,775 2' 280.253 


Sattaal Bory ad rss «~Fuller’s Earth, Unwrought ard Un- 
Diethylsulphate 2° R9'AAT 2.298.817 ed 
Pounds. ars. 805 6.898 7. a esa’ manuractur 


117,428 3.846.490 
110,948 2.228.149 
37,429 684,617 


Digitalis wanes _ y Fish Sounds, Crude 
Pounds ollars. ‘ 91! P Pounds. Dollars. 
; “1 916... ; i FS, Moby 08 96,201 
20.15 n42 OTT. coe 5, : ce ee 56, 194,054 
. § - 78.499 
~ : . ° { ” 
Glucosides and Active Prin- naee oR 02 ‘ pete ; an otn 
iples of Digitalis a7 8.46 0,22 eseces a T1242 
ou 44,724 8.120 
0 2. ‘ 132,292 28,022 
163,759 5,77! Aes aa Sc ckeee ces 147,653 40,067 


) 
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, ° i i 
Fuller’s Earth, Wrought or Manufac- Imports Into the United States Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished 
tured When Bent or Decorated. 
Tons, ars, Gelatin, Unmanufactured, Edible | Glass Bottles, Vials and Jars, Plain oie oa sont, me 
18,754 Dollars. Green or Colored, Molded or ¢ 36,116 
2 ° ° { . ° 
1s.007 a toe (8t ove 533,812 51.8% Pressed, and Flint, Lime, "39 a 
13,435 : { 700,77 3,0! . 
13.036 205,219 1915 “75 eap'oee. ay or Lead, Empty. 
14,461 199,284 914 6 .439,440 8,212 Pounds. Dollars. 
11,015 91: ii) 2'708'362 916. Piticsseenecens 
8'537 22'9 <2 1657/0685 Minas ces 
9,634 - ‘ ee 967,920 ee y 83,688 31. 20,583 
sg eoe- 98 420 tee 369,115 3, Tibistesseccwassss Lene ; 21892 9/802 
6,608 98,42 91! . 183.716 ‘ Sh ebssvateskoncs 850,946 3 ‘ 16,796 11,971 
sie L112 569 3.8) ion 114,735 é Glass. Crliad dc Polished 
2,262, 38 A171,2: ee 199, i,t ass ylinaer an rown, . 
¢ 922 2.460.908 O5E 485,891 "” 
a ; : 2,600,118 40,499 3991. . 7°": 1,481,864 Silvered, Not Bent or Decorated 
f 4,379,917 e 1,401,725 Sq. feet Dollars 
*Pounds. Dollars. : 3,124,789 664,507 Quantity not stated prior to 1915. "I 57 20,405 
aei7 tet Not stated separately after 1922. 
7,140 83,695 


Gentian Root Glass Bottles and Bottle Glassware, 


Pounds. Dollars, Blown in a Mold. or Otherwise. 


102,297 8,393 
214,645 5,943 1919 ret Doug Not stated separately after 1922. 


16,758 1920. nae 81.665 2. i i 
281 1991 aa 183 926 32-807 Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Silvered, 


88,281 
x 109,119 1%: 
4.300 5, 55.558 Toog  iiit Tease 55,368 Not Bent or Decorated Dotlars. 
10,927,089 87,528 . . 63,240 igo4 150,366 81.331 211.088 111.855 
5137 25 noe 1097s. ; i ae Pp Ley eee 211, ‘ 
5,137,250 022 46.616 925 207,617 128,582 1924 176,293 90,899 
* Quantity stated in tons prior to 1924. 26/663 ipl aedatataeeted ese! 177.298 88,680 
28,668 | : 
78,802 Cy Vv; “oh Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Silvered, 
izon2 Glass Bottles, Vials, Jars, Demijohns Rent ox Dieseeeted 


Fustic Extract - fran and Carboys, Empty Sq. feet. Dollars, 


Pounds. ‘3. ‘ 769,119 39,821 Dollars. 1920....---+ee-eeee- 11,506 4 
370 7 193,256 1921 ean - 
gs... 1T82t 1984 34,465 19,582 
1,327 o , 5: 
145,465 1928 17,330 8,407 


: an Ginger Root, Unground, Not Pre a 94;430 38,426 
Galalith (Artificial Ivory) and Manu- served or Candied. Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Unpol- Glass Demijohns and Carboys, Cov- 


factures of Pounds. Dollars. lend Sewell ered or Uncovered, Empty. 
1913 — Dollars. 1901......... ssescee 8,507,680 194,605 . : was 0 808 
SE nestor sese sees teense SE i cccassceudein 7,856,401 406,197 ; E Dollars. 1$ . “908 
° 15,060 1914.......ccccceese 3,006,132 145,792 1914. 494 : 9 298 
10,048 j na 3,310,391 54, ¢ 
02 5,593,845 
4,307,279 
5,157,531 
2.386, 644 
9,068,228 205. ‘ : 
4,649,429 583,! 921, dexuveews 1922 
, 6,071,760 583, 7 180 Not stated separately aft : 
333,465 260,58: BB ee ssecceceeers 5,610,998 614,803 Not stated separately after 1922. Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed 
79, 5 
4,304,720 590,440 or Rough, or the Same Contain- 


Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Polished, ing a Wire Netting Within 


Gas Liquor, Ammoniacal Not Bent or Decorated. 


Dollars. Ginseng Sq. feet. Dollars. 
se Pounds. Dollars caer 130 eee 
31 "468 Rs 06 snevdeenseres 9,484 42.508 ce ae 196,274 36,788 
26,733 20 99,517 ; 108,578 19,893 
23,335 ° cecsce 

5,059 


st Glass Sand 
baie Tons. Dollars. 5 1,650, 8 
20,566  1924......0.eee ees os 610 2,001 1924.. 2.93 25,929 192 2 aoe eee 151,712 


40,563 1925 i 2,622 


Dollars. 
14,812 
15,207 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wholesale Druggists Manufacturing Pharmacists 


Sole Selling Agents for the 


California Milk Products Co. 
~Powd. Sugar of Milk, U.S. P. 
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Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Fin- 
ished or Unfinished, Unsilvered, 


or the Same Containing a 


Wire Netting Within Itself. 


Sq. feet. Dollars. 
1,068,427 247,015 
2,819,386 631,596 
7 100,400 
3,778 
13,787 


309,932 
8,008,343 
2,170,100 
1,437,985 
v 66, 5s 

77,231 


Glass Plate—Cast, Polished, Unsil- 
vered When Bent or Decorated, Etc., 


Containing a Wire Netting 


Sq. feet. Dollars. 
47,449 

62,228 

14,531 

2,726 


4,750,252 
8,117,692 


1913...... 
1914. .000- 
1915...... . 


January 28, 1926 


Glazes, Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 


Subdivided 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 


Imports Into the United States 
Gold Beaters’ Skins 


Number. 
56,392 


9,004 


Ceramic and Glass. Mire sa csieicus 


Pounds. . DOD Cc ccccésevceces 


Gold Beaters’ Molds 


Number. 
982 
650 


Gold Leaf. 


164,568 107,248 


after 1924. 


Glazes, Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 


Ceramic and Glass—Ground or 


Pulverized 


Pounds, 
307,150 


Dollars 
107,862 


Glazes, Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 


Ceramic and Glass—In Other 


MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Dollars. 
1,410 
604 


Dollars. 
3,507 
10,820 
3,062 
2.704 


24,553 


Dollars 
8,313,914 
339,552 
194,167 
23,762 


869,304 
737,896 


Guiacol and Derivatives 


Pounds. 
1,637 
6,907 

469 

200 
9,492 
2,063 
2,870 
3,465 
3,203 
5,906 


2,285 


6,087 


Gum, Amber and Amberoid, 


Pounds. 


— Forms 
Pounds. 
106,125 


Dollars. 
42,515 


Glucose. 
Pounds. 


12,400 
46,691 
119,405 
339,984 
117,375 
108,136 
3,599 


Grease Enfleurage, Containing Less 
Than 10 Per Cent. of Alcohol 

oe ier Pounds. 

212.635 


Dollars. 
263,950 
262,223 246,869 324 
52,799 : 124,195 : 1,280 
1,233 ag § : 731 
7,696 ¢ . * 12,036 
105,551 42,670 
400 24,789 
40,267 28,103 
50 


: 25,144 
3,631 26,061 


Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Silvered 
and L. G. Plates, Exceeding in 
Size 144 Square Inches. 


Gum, Arabic 


Pounds. 
12,317,518 


Glue, Glue Size and Fish Glue 
Value Less Than 40c. a Pound 


Pounds. Dollars 
1,578,239 
1,888,005 
5,451,136 
4,530,390 
5,099,661 
22,545,681 


Dollars. 
249 


Grease, Marrow, Crude. 
Pounds. 


27,704 


Dollars 
8,774 
17,728 
4.08% 
4.41% 


Glass,’ Plate—Cast, Polished, Silvered 
When Bent or Otherwise Dec- 


orated. 
Sq. feet. 


Included in **‘Arabic or Senegal’’ after Oc- 


tober 3, 1913. 


Gum, Arabic or Senegal (Acacia) 
Pounds. 
3,492,682 
5,184,265 


Dollars. 2,013,312 


487,617 
1,422,594 
3.214,400 
4,148,656 
6,804,279 
7,401,007 
3,552,007 


Glue, Glue Size and Fish Glue, Value 
at 40c. a Pound or More 


Pounds. 
16,458 


Grease, Wool, Crude 


Pounds. 
7,683.0090 
11,6427.387 
14,473,551 
12,284,248 
9,281,273 
7,617,712 
4,861,795 
4,481.46 
129,436 

2. 2AB. A668 
8.2968, 285 
6,281,426 
11.311.422 
11,187,852 
8,446,879 


Grease, Wool, Refined 


Pounds. 


Dollars 
191.271 
PAN R4R 
228.991 
292.988 
PRK. TOT 
250.525 
294,226 
338,877 

17,153 
140,909 
141.057 
149, nn 
842.627 
279.445 
240,188 


Dollars 

10,429 
° ° . Dollars. 
Glue Stock, Including Hide Cuttings, 12.709 

261 
25,598 
55,868 
27.193 
12656 
30,126 
52,877 
44,741 
71,261 


Dollars. 
123,664 
227,131 
353,948 

1,055,788 
1,773. 786 


134,579 
106,338 
51,727 
115,856 
107,486 
57,398 
48,119 
96,380 
162,008 
5,648 
100,198 
26,494 
31,653 


Glass, Window—Cylinder, 


Unpolished. 


Pounds. 
20,458,971 
31,197,531 
16,532,210 

1,401,572 
2,594,979 
572,614 
360,953 
2,448,115 
29,173,325 
50,053,037 2,532,986 
49,752,402 2,177,748 
36,391,925 1, iG 
40,978,427 2,254,345 


Glass, Window—Cylinder, Crown 
and Common, Unpolished When 
Bent or Decorated. 


Pounds, 
1,773,023 
1,703,186 

460,017 
339,009 
370,522 
131,139 
159,103 
735,168 
1,060, 676 
755. 


EEA sweesececcesees 
33,631,932 
21,415,345 

8,833,386 
26,248,159 
36,120,019 
25.222,414 
29,750,679 
28,412.121 
29,307,919 


Glue, Vegetable 


Pounds. 
33.600 


584 


250.649 


oe Gum, Benzoin, Gamboge and Mastic 


Pounds. Dollars. 

23,207 6,418 
) 41,981 
17,386 
42,940 
73,843 


in 

106,506 

219,266 

170,950 68,305 

136,120 70,501 

Mastic shown separately after 1917; Benzoin 
and Gamboge after 1918. 


Grease and Oils, Sulphur Oil or Olive 


Foots 


Pounds. 
13,698.352 
11,714,795 
12,946,086 
12,884,926 
12,128,516 

1,712.849 
613,685 
10,409,509 
11,910,979 
16,034,593 


Dollars. 


Glycerine, Crude. 


Dollars. Pounds. 
153,723 : 568 
149,203 669.531 


796 
19,393,926 
34,399,129 
36,230,383 
18,661,929 
10,875,058 
4,078,803 
1,925,815 
1,163,952 
15,664,109 
11,056,067 
2,091,117 
12,893,119 
9,848, 607 
17,259,224 


Glycerine, Refined. 


Pounds. 
446,044 
1,195,580 
432,339 
551,306 
360,567 
308,463 
137,128 
19750 
162,916 
1,911,278 
8,960,671 
aoe 75.958 16.649 
aris era 500,339 58,150 
256,671 21,304 
9,444,530 1,159,854 


Gold Beaters’ Molds and Skins. 


Number. Dollars. 
22,632 
23.806 
89,625 
88.556 
26,408 
26,634 
18,944 
23,131 
88,651 
22,609 
9,235 
21.262 
62,918 
41,581 
46,097 


TWAIR., cccccccccccccce 


Dollars. 
34,498 
675,324 


Gum, Benzoin 


1,608,499 
1,280,908 
1,080,945 


Greases, Fats and Other Animal Oils 
Not Containing Alcohol 


Pounds 
253,808 
2,611,262 
5,202,465 
7,224,605 
19,624,018 
17,200,256 
11,324.885 
8,428,689 
9A, 245,840 
27,984,498 
29.271, 846 
20.411, 784 
18,798,008 
1,578,473 
AG. WA 
238,007 


196,290 


Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed 
or Rough, Ground, Smoothed or 
Otherwise Obscured. 


Sq. feet. 
617 


1,770,580 ‘ 
Kauri and Dammar, 


Gum, Camphor, Crude, Natural 


Dollars. 
92,345 
350,503 
468,025 
738,929 
979,355 
929,725 
998,555 
1,268,233 
1,991,408 
1,451,050 
1,189,768 
5,496,098 
1,847,572 
1,057,243 
2.213.226 
1,300,702 
1,012,907 


Refined, Natural 


Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
28,420 1,974 559 
4,048,028 


* See Copal, 


Dollars. 
12,809 
198,422 
228,199 
291.934 
449, 561 
709,229 
482.479 
482,036 
91,044 
JARS, 209 
8,202, RRT 
407.092 
910 ARB 
86,180 
2,984 
20,994 


5 
1,666,074 
2,175,874 
3,477,760 
3,476,908 
3,715,387 
4,674,530 
6,605,630 


Dollars. 
43,941 
128,949 
73,336 


1913... Dollars. 


1914. 
1915..... 


46,087 
439,004 
298,170 

15,891,418 
24,782,875 
15,144,470 


Glauber Salts. 


Tons. 


Grease, All Other, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For, Containing Alcohol 


175,883 ‘ 134 36 
4,563, 253 63 21 
. . 77,313 39,507 
463,410 153,020 
624,508 201,992 
1,140,783 406,587 
2,304,197 754,498 
4,533,918 2,063,177 
1,145,244 800,318 
1,497,159 1,889,482 
1,367,263 2,843,755 
801,529 1,150,008 
1,596,757 1,195,809 
2,176,687 2,285,812 
2,659,071 1,874,509 
1,728,367 1,013,963 


106,041 
84,764 
81,289 
23,713 

5,367 
40,349 
986 
2.7%) 
5,429 
778 


833,704 
5,006 
81,867 
120,713 
2,634 


29.008 
12.210 
12.366 


71,405 Stated separately after 1923, 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Gum, Camphor, Synthetic 
——- 


182,494 
276,509 
682,329 


460,734 
1,347,208 


Gum, Chicle 


Pounds. 
5,368,566 
5,266,285 
6,920,416 
7,998,187 
Stated separately after 1914. 


Gum, Chicle, Crude 


Pounds. 
1,756,057 
1,080, 665 
2,465,400 
2,728,159 
4,435,149 
4,580,501 
6,583,276 
6,959,169 
6,808,317 
7.015, 797 
7,451,716 
9,513,798 
9,440,701 


Gum, Chicle, Refined 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
2,551,344 
2,433,924 
3,059,116 
2,902,454 


Gum, Copal, Kauri and Dammar 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1,466,750 
15,140,050 
15,245,524 
18,325,248 
24,824,399 
cocccccccocsce 91,818,880 
e 9,207,797 

after 1914. 
Gamboge, 


1871... scccccsccees 
T1IBS1. wee eeeeeecees 
1BD1. cee eeccccveees 
1901... eeevccecs 


1913.. 
1914... cccccccccers 
Stated separately 
+1881 includes Benzoin, 
and Shellac. 


Mastic 


Gum, Copal and Other Varnish Gums, 
N. E. S. 


Pounds. 
13,005,925 
12,528,887 
24,100,156 
25,621,685 
16,590,609 
18,921,007 
26,417,439 
32,188,183 
15,090,828 
82,133,896 
23,422.723 
22,025,959 


Dollars. 
938,002 
813,985 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Imports Into the United States 
Gum, Gambier 


Pounds. 
11,165,119 
38,629,547 
27,610,924 
26,811,197 
17,037,805 
16,449,663 
14,169,250 
12,602,251 


Gum, Dammar 


Pounds, Dollars. 


337,245 
056 


568, 

790,778 

797,115 

689,308 

528,458 
ida9.ee4 

620,599 1816 
1,687,050 
1,099,997 
1,416,907 


Dollars. 

252,593 
1,688,394 
1,343,604 


5,710,548 
5,478,880 
12,479,672 
8,746,290 
12, 103,826 


Gum, Dextrine, Etc. 


Pounds, 657,358 


Dollars. 
10,072 
49,982 

212,968 
164,120 

5,096,891 180, 296 Dollars. 
4 6,684,556 213,301 23,452 

Not stated as such after 1914. ° 117,560 

3,798 

4,895 


Gum, Gamboge 


Pounds. 


Gum, Dextrine, Dextrine Substitutes, 
burnt Starch or British Gum 


Pounds, Dollars. 
471,491 18, 180 
274,668 12,028 
154,882 


Gum, Kadaya 
Pounds. 
1,124,324 
1/104,785 


Dollars. 
86,338 
80,777 


19TA. ccccccccccccces 
BOEDs cecccsccccccese 


Gum, Kauri 


Dollars. 


Gum, Dragon’s Blood 

Pounds. a ien tas 

1,518,668 
944,453 


Gum, Kongo 


Pounds, 
54,791 


Dollars. 
3,565 


Dt iecceet wu cadae 
Gum, Lac, Crude, Seed, Button and 
Stick 


= Pounds. 
28,070 ‘ 73,758 
881 


194,709 


40.022 
48,077 


Dollars. 


52,760 


Gum, East India 


Pounds, Dollars. 
7,031 727 


1914... .cccccccccces 
IDTK. .cccccecee 

1916. .ccccccccccccce 
ID1LT. eccccccccsvces 
1918s... cccccccccccs 
1919. ceecerrescceces 
1920... ccccccccceses 
M21. .eccccccccccces 
1922. .ccccccccceccece 


5,473,174 
1,715,791 
833,784 


»7 
2,424,934 


Gum, Fir or Canada 
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January 28, 1926 


Gum, Mastic 


Pounds. 
63,545 
10,281 
20,796 
10,954 
42,895 
82,011 
32,019 
28,591 


Gum, Myrrh 
Pounds. 
33,128 
16,408 


1918... ccccccccccces 
1919. .ccccccccecccce 
1920. .cecesccccecces 
1921.....000- . 
1922... 

1928... .000. . 
WD24.cecesecccssccce 


Gum, Rosin, Crude 


494,430 
591,512 


$41,068 


Gum, Sandarac 

Pounds. 
147,230 
92,510 


IOD4. wececcccccccece 


Gum, Senegal 
Pounds. 
1,107,763 
172,528 
140,097 


*Included in 
tober 3, 1913. 


Gum, Shellac 


Pounds. 
423,537 


1901........ 

1IV1B..cccccccccccecs 
1914. .ccccccccccccce 
1915. .cccccccccccccs 
1916. ..cccccccce 
DIT. .ccccccccccccce 
1918. ..cccceceseces 
1919. .cecccccccccces 
1920. ccccccccscodoce 


30,767,666 
32,775,176 
28,511,576 
21,436,333 


*See Copal, Kauri and Damar. 


Gum, Spruce 


Pounds. 
274 
509 


1918. ..cccccccccccce 
1919... ccccccccccecs 
1920. .ccccccccccccce 789 
1921... ceccceccccces 1,397 
1922. 2,664 
1928... .cccccssccccee 58 
1924 . 3,581 
1925 


ANALYTICAL 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. 


“Arabic or Senegal’ 


39 


Dollars, 


Dollars. 
12,605 
58,684 
42,085 

146,250 
80 


Dollars. 
130,959 
16,254 
10,609 


after Oc- 
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Gum, Tragacanth 
Pounds. 
315,918 
717.404 
1,071,367 
1,401,721 


854, "257 


261,922 


947,985 
696, 856 


Gum, Tragasol 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1,207,853 


Gums and Resins, in a Crude State, 
Not Elsewhere Shown 


Pounds. Dollars. 
244,577 


1,621,530 
87 


496,519 
633,130 


ON DAI OO ONE CORD 


Hellebore 


Pounds. Dollars. 


152,925 9,889 
30,776 1,336 
Hemlock Bark, Extract for Tanning, 

Not Containing Alcohol 


DZS. ccvcccccccccrses 


Dollars. 


*1901 includes ‘“‘Quebracho extract.” 


Henbane 

Pounds 
77,922 
72,746 


Dollars. 
BORE. ccccscecscoscces 


Hexamethylenetetramine 


Pounds. 
10,549 


Dollars. 
7,036 


Honey 

*Pounds 
85,358 

51,158 

21,392 
129,136 
113,792 
49,163 
268,912 


Dollars 
53,120 
29,542 

9,570 


IBT1..cccccccce eeeee 
1BB1..ccccccccccccce 


WDB... .ccccccccccece 
1919. 


Cee erereeerees 


61,547 
31,042 
263,845 32,073 
eens stated in gallons prior to 1924. 


Hoofs, Horns, and Parts of, Unman- 
ufacturcd 


3, 087, 550 
1,368,649 


Hop Extract and Lupulin 


141,761 


“Hop Extract’’ 19233. 


**Lupulin.’ 


not stated after 


Hops 

Pounds. 
100,884 
475,428 
3.789,204 
2,489,069 
471,776 
5,360,748 
.710,534 
664,284 
212,029 
112,811 


6 
,866,641 


8,714,536 


Dollars. 
12,811 
111,908 
1,706,824 
827,943 
2,848,299 
2,775,882 
2,738,644 
147,638 
54,701 
61,201 


14 
1,078,558 
2,073,574 


183,794 
189,597 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 187) 


Imports Into the United States 


Hoarhound 

Pounds. 
94,886 
34,200 


Dollars. 
5,508 


eee 1; /972 


Hyoscyamine and Its Salts 
Ounc es Detee. 
455 


TOBE. cw ccccccccvccece 


, 

Ichthyol 
Pounds. 
23,619 
44,347 
66,957 
51,847 
69,227 
91,884 
65,982 
19,623 
98,870 
54,309 
107,119 
17,763 


100. 638 
199,953 


for, 


Rubber and Substitutes 
Crude—Balaia 


India Rubber and Substitutes 
Crude—Guavule Gum 


Pounds. 
10,504,945 
1,475,804 
5,116,165 
° 2,826,960 
WIT. cccccccccccccce 2,872,372 
1918... cccccccccces- 3,242,340 


1919. wc eeeceeseccees 990,253 
1,314,913 
995,123 


for, 


eee eeeee 


lle 
4. ° 


1920....000- 
1928... cccccccecceses 


5.148, 958 920,391 


India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude—Jelutong, or Pontianak 


1,380,198 


or Latex 
Dollars. 
1,647,611 


14/394,748 


India Rubber, Milk of, 


Pounds. 
6,887,869 


Indigo, Carmined 


130 
Not stated after October 3, 1918. 


Indigo, Crude, Natural or Synthetic 


Pounds. Dollars. 
7,712,488 


08 
e Fi ures ‘cover period July 1 to September 8, 
1916; stated separately afterward. 


Indigo, Natural 


Pounds. 


Dyes, 
Etc. 


Pounds. 
4.988 
4,777 


Indigo Colors, Color Acids, 


Dollars. 
BODE. ccccccccscocece 22 


Indigo, Dyes Obtained From 


Dollars. 

eocces 34,342 
76,258 
155,254 
147,744 


Stated ‘as “Indigoids, etc,”” after 1917. 


Indigo, Extracts or Pastes 


IBT1. cercccccccccece 


Cee etewereeeeres 


1914..... 11,998 
Not stated after ‘October 3, 1913, 


Indigoids Obtained from Indigo or 


Otherwise 


Dollars. 

40,984 

9,378 

177,736 

110.596 

228,822 

111,270 

atated as as dyes, etc.,’’ after 


Ink Powder (Coal Tar Product) 


Dollars. 


“Indigo colors, 


1924. 


Ink, Printers’ and Lithographic 


Pounds. Dollars. 
13,392 

7.820 

24,999 


1901. 


96,291 


Ink, Writing and Copying 


Pounds. 


Ink, All Other, Including Ink Powders 


Dollars. 


174/102 


Dollars. 
212,195 
336,998 
382,009 
658,492 
739.734 


1, 291. 669 
988,943 
1,067,491 
137,806 


Iodine, Resublimed 


Pounds. 


Iodoform 
Pounds. 
21 
16 


25,232 
41,372 
50.505 
112,465 
86,113 
110,316 
248,408 
484,828 
146.505 
122,281 
378,542 
211,631 
186,998 
44,377 
81,625 
106,117 
113,440 


| 
TAB. wcceccecccees eee 


75, 145 


Iridium 


Ounces, troy. Dollars. 


Iron, Chromate of, or Chromic Ore 
Tons. Dollars, 
56,982 
214,762 
5113, 664 


132,701 1,207,517 
Iron in Pigs—Ferromanganese 
Tons. Dollars. 
24,006 4,120,794 
38.973 


1919... ceecccceccses 
1921. .cecccces 


Cee eereetees 


1924... scccccccccees 


1925... ccccccccccece 68,405 


Iron in Pigs—Ferrosilicon 
Dollars. 
521,142 
891,108 
397.991 
524.356 
1,232'251 
1,171,755 
451,944 


1919... .ceccreccvees 
1920. ...5+. 
1921 


eeeeerees 


Quantity stated in pounds after 1923. 


Iron in Pigs—Spiegeleisen 


Tons. 
1919. wcccccccccescce 
1920. wrcccccccccccce 
1921. cccccccccccces 
1922 


10, 773,590 
8,845,900 
Quantity stated in pounds after 1923. 


Iron Sulphide 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2,618 457 
16,412 926 


Isinglass and Prepared Fish Sounds 


Pounds. 

393.801 

18,222 
1918. cccccccccccccce 
B14. . ccccccccccccecs 
BETS coccccccccesese 

1916... 


1917... ccccccccccccee 


ID1B. cccccccccccccce 


See eeeeeeeesseee 


79,688 76.261 
See ‘Casein "Glue, Isinglass and Other Fish 
Sounds, Prepared,’’ after 1923. 


Jaborandi 


Pounds. 
7,354 


Jalap 


1926. oc csccccccccses 


eeeeee 


TOP ccccsvencdasese 
90) 


28,376 
37.290 
34,476 
Joss Sticks, or Joss 


Pounds, 


Light 


IO1B oc ccccccccccces 
1H16...... sercece . 
WUT ccccccccccccccs 
DC CAaSerneceasses 
1919... ..ee..06 


168.991 32,620 
Kainite 

Tons. 

85,877 

187,470 

366,184 

526,112 


Dollars. 
605,309 
1,235,124 
2,149,689 
2,579,619 
444,996 
1,795 


eeeeee 


272,048 
204,834 

83,571 
173, 353 


5.599.980 
4,782,974 
585,338 
1,133,576 
1,080,132 
865,201 


Pounds. Dollars. 
13 
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Kieserite : : : 
ait ae Imports Into the United States Lemon, Lime and Sour Orange Juice 
F n ° ars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WA ssicccccctosese ‘ SORKON 12,387 : 
Beart ttheseatoeess ees +383 Lard Compounds and Lard Substitutes Lead Compounds, Not Elsewhere ; ‘920 
Pounds. Dollars. 1 
or 124,385 13,665 Specified 139/409 
reese sssesceee =r bees Pounds. Dollars. 116,870 
Lac, Dye MS IW e6-svioseor 68,682 7,522 102,899 9,348 139,603 
Mein escagece » —-1,181,998 266, 800 86,514 471 152,575 
Pounds. nieces cs weeee 8,191,728 870,861 $9,828 3,644 180,088 
BOR. .ccsseerevesees 128,988 Pabawecccecscse 073 ol ae 8.069  1¢ i 
bpd _— _— : 192,918 4610 © MeRivapateece tases 114,404 
1 . I9BLeeeeeeeeeeeeeess 4,988 1, 2408 = Ss ccscaeevegniens 277,031 
IBVL. «ses eeerseee eee 4 535 IER esses sss seeeees 8,263 497 5591 PH TN cc retsscnnstnce 515,004 
Meiccoskesns - vivane Siceccc:: a siz 13.224 2.10 Ioea. 2222220220! 169,210 
1914. sseseeestees eee Noa decenvccess 104,642 13,364 ions aces 1928.20... aecekapeces 176, 662 
i916. vende Oe 26,978 B'412 1924--+eeeeeeseeeees 05,887 511,99 
1917: nde : aeeees a 25,489 2'826 ree err 3,668,362 533,479 
918. ‘ounds. ollars. 
1919. MBE cr isesiseecsss. 52,090 16,556 od . 
183: oa ao cece 21/003 4,622 Licorice, Extract of, in Paste, Rolls 
; 135 i 
1922... si senene weseee Lead, Acetate of—Brown, Gray or Lead Pigments, N. E. S. or Other Forms 
Not statea after 1922. Yellow Seunin Satine Pounds. Doliass. 
Pounds. Dollars. 85,227 2,869 "872,900 111,072 
: 1,827 196 1,489 467 1,190,524 150, 
Lactarene, or Casein sees econes 14,050 1,009 878,034 125408 
, vw oe * . 
Pounds. 42 8 1,458 312 946,016 122/210 
8,808,639 17,477 957 1,080,718 152,756 
10,799,351 asta ‘eutee 1,702,927 230, 
a ee ii i am Bea 
0,376, ~ ’ » 
12,319,111 1,843,492 evcecce eccese : \ 413,648 213,028 
12'106;855 xv a Se opepeoesen oeeaee ssrzir Lead, Pigs and Bars, Old Refuse Run SE cicctcrecteecs, | gnRe 773.970 
8,125,135 959,905 1B20--....eeereeeree cececs covsse Into Bars, Etc. WM21....eeeeeeeeeees 1,658,809 519,884 
24,039,313 2,788,548 1931.+..+-.2+-00+00. 3,854 306 ° Bs cGdintebnseks 1.444.258 833,434 
14,179,764 1,570,069 1922....0-..+eeeeees 5,123 Pounds. PN, * Be kncs secdeceeess 1,570,930 400,364 
10,529,295 706,861 1923.-+++-+.0+++0+-- 11,028 91,496,716 SUED. MOTB so cccccccdevces 1,002,100 198,465 
25,641,741 4,556,246 1024.....-..---000ee 44,299 4.322.068 "150,120 1025.......ceccecees 1,886,859 291,791 
36,006,298 1,840,057 Seid onreesesesees 11,038 19,772,642 615,716 
Moser cassiecess 8,897,139 1,442,204 - ae Cae ne 
Lead, Acetate, White 6.908, 760 147,688 Licorice Root 
‘ounds , * e 
: : 3 a. eee Svars 61872 $100,958 0,508 
Lakes, Dry or in Pulp, Not Specially 73.258 Li See enh UBl..-2cccccccccse. | SNORT OOS 575,720 
. os "945. : Mc uvassssoupeus : 55,093,585 897,196 
Provided For 21,599 345,861 16,155 118,444 1,737,709 
110,936 2.313.652 103,837 Bse6senceees shnee 96, 5 . * 
P a 31 15. 242 621 5 Pt éénerKo ecccecee 105,682,429 1,806,756 
ounds. Dollars. ,006 735,608 1,526,057 
ctcisvdcutesh: °  seeues 59,608 swords 112,785,058 5,145,452 1914....... coccccese S670, 0 1 eer 443 
1915... .ccceeee eevee ceeee 153,430 soeees 13,085,648 SO8.005. 281B. 2-0 -ocecceeess 794 042 1'792.578 
cig doecvedereks vias 29, ‘ose 64,012,598 2,448,146 1916....-..+-+-000-- BS, TBAOAS ete 
7 a ppatotatet tea yy Pada : 11,230 22 27,951,572 1,895,642 1917....++.. ceeseess 59,398, = 
Cero *  oeeeee 8,301 14 13,355,676 802,771 1918--.+-eeeeeeeeees 27,051,021 1,868,896 
ae ee 600 1,307 6,361 : DID. ccccccccccccece 42,644,661 8,426,007 
Saiseswshendoxe 8,901 1.870 83,712 pit eet y 
Tlligsecessnssapbos 9,798 6,533 70,297 eer ber er oie 
WS: co tcgaswietee 169,895 9,234 153.307 12.798 ; oer’ “aaa” 
iE caticcasteteos 6,091 7.822 163,142 15,995 Lead Resinate 47,531,247 1,798,876 
a ee at a 3.016 2°R33 86, 867.085 2.891,142 
MMU: .<.cscvbatae ss 263 760 Lead, Arsenate Pennies. 51,927,467 1,365,195 
Pounds. SE 220 
ee eassaetk cs 8,611 — N.E.S 
SONG iecsevtamenees 310 26 are yes 
Lamp Black Lead, Nitrate 8 — Pa sis 
, WE cee oars : 
1924 Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Leeches WBBIoccccccccsccccee seaiainid 24,968 
SemEnnneeseenke tee 751,306 RAED Sl a wisiveecnvueae 518,280 35,358 BEERS 603400 cseemers 329,580 67,700 
Y25- +e eee eeeeeees 836,629 BGOOY Blbscwewtes signees 179,261 10,651 Number. Dollars. 1901....cccccccceces 477,755 65,413 
i eecccccccccce o4'ee aon BER t esse reensseses eocece 3,647 181B..0000ree pee 7218 4 
Sees es : : Ss oan eee wees 2.4 cascocaasee® ; 
Maes eniccnast mee 11,305 ee Mis dendsdnpaeden aeeeas BE Msiwecesccesdever 66,634 29,518 
WEE cichock¥eenes a 11,312 et Gi ncesiiicdines -<9see é TO BWiMvccccccccesescee 92,321 42,537 
SE Gtinicewienat sine Judas paket seit iucanieeeilaica ane SE Mca wseccccetactn 160,776 74,437 
S55 6iike cde ce 2,205 i} “seterweree aides 2810 TEL pceseceneoeests 147,080 77,783 
i ed alanine iabalacas 224 ee ROE ee eee 4 TEED MMrvacccccccovares 167,152 108,749 
Di iieteisaeaaeue aenene énscee  Diaeecsecsaeecess ichder BOE Wb nrecccceceveres 278,046 219,986 
Misc cinbobanueoies ceases RS er aaanie 5,818 1 361,553 357,992 
in canasghen tacos aie ski (ES cans aaieeeon NS: SET. Bilinccccccecs 224,189 241,580 
1021 .+00+sseeeeeeeee eae et pee 1OR1....+..+2+220eee emesis 11,100 19 1928..00++++++ ae8. 703 “ss 
En. a cane calssne « 89,073 QNE Miissenecccecsecss ere 7.704 8 as reel 249,369 
Gee 6savcecscheeee 11,334 De” Miitdtetncsseevdoes ° 247,827 6.428 Includes ‘‘Hydrated’’ prior to 1924. 









RES ee ae 2 2 FORD Be ovcccccvcccssce 464,370 5,386 Stated in ‘‘100 Pounds’ prior to 1925. 


The Baker Castor Oil Co. 


CRYSTAL 


4 {|Odorless and Tasteless 
BR. Aa 
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CASTOR OIL 






















Largest Producers of Castor Oil in the United States 






NEW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1857 





January 28, 1926 
Bleaching 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Chlorinated, Marskmallow or Althea Root, Crude. 


or 


Imports Into the United States 


Powder 


Pounds. 
$2,111,839 
74,624,420 

111,156,006 
110,962,467 
76,002,327 
48,497,239 
18,402,130 
3,289,790 
65,564 

535 
539,506 
830,007 
4,584,344 
sk 374, 617 


Dollars. 


1,776, 305 


Citrate 
Pounds. 
28,358 
2,416,088 
5,526,954 
3,119,924 
6,242,244 
8,127,364 
6,361,458 
4,013,606 
2,773,005 
10,929,314 


1/984,741 


Hydrated 
Pounds. 
6,115,000 
3,535,460 


1924... .cccscccccees 
WOZS.. cc verccccscese 


Litharge 


Pounds. 
UBT Le cececcccecceees , 889 


1891.....-- 
1901.... 
IDB. ..cecececcccees 
1914. ce eevccceccece 
1915. ccccecrecceseee 
1916... ceeccccceeess 
TD1T. cc ccecccccceces 
1918. .ccccecceceeece 
1919... 2c eeceecscere eeeees 
1920. ceececcececsces 
WD21. ce eeceeccceees 21,100 
1922.. 1,770 
1928. .cccccersccccce 21,405 
1,220 
4.040 


Lithopone and Other Combinations or 


Mixtures of Zinc Sulphide and 
Barium Sulphate 


Pounds. 
7,245,151 
6,185,345 
5,122,083 

231,869 
448,000 
233,338 
2,284,955 
3,270,179 
20,482,320 


1914... cccccccccses 
1915....++66+ eeceee . 
WO1G. 2. cecceceseeecs 
WDAT. ccecccccecseces 
1918....-++6. 

1919 
1920... cecccsecceres 
1921. co ecccccccecee 

22 


2 2,396 1 
Included in *‘Cudbear, an a after 1922, 


Logwood 


Tons. Dollars. 


1,362,983 


394,013 


Logwood Extract 


Pounds. 


6,091,388 
3,282,227 
2,864,874 
2,258, 206 


Dollars. 
12,537 
asa 984 
376,803 
191,852 


868,297 
116,185 
1,317,694 
1,928,359 
1,693,963 
2,264,162 


119.156 
177,038 


Lupulin 
Pounds. 
TBBE. wccccsccccceses 7,589 
10,741 


Lycopodium 
Pounds. 
18,267 
4,923 


Dollars. 
4.971 
2,515 


Mace, Unground 
Pounds. Dollars. 


41,571 


297.995 
300,949 


Dollars. 


Mace, Bombay, or Wild, Unground 


Dollars. 
771 


Magnesia, Calcined or Oxide 


Pounds. Dollars. 
7,881 


34,715 


Magnesia Carbonate, Precipitated 
Dollars. 
15,081 
35,232 
5,603 


£94 
3,811 
3,972 
2,554 


1925. 


Magnesia, Chloride of, Anhydrous 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,907 
3,371 


1,785 


Magnesia Chloride, N. E. S. 


Pounds, Dollars. 
20,818,688 117,223 
14,348,685 88,205 


Magnesia, Sulphate of, or Epsom 


Salts. 


Pounds. 
1871... 


105,776 
119,951 
171,592 
54,047 
51,021 


2,890,394 
23,795 
Quantity stated in tons 1918-1923. 


Magnesite, Caustic, Calcined 
Pounds. Dollars. 
345,822,155 1,731,443 
288,989,577 3,485,273 
751.768 
282,768 


1O1B .. cocccvcccccece 


532, 1020 

365,623 
9,425 336.539 
16,340 


arene 
564 367,195 
Qu antity stated in tons 7918. 1923. 


Magnesite, Dead-Burned, Not Suit- 


able for Manufacture Into 
Oxychloride Cement 


Pounds. 
98,118,821 
109,364,993 


Dollars. 
809,760 
785,136 


JOQS. wc crcccccsccvcs 
BOE Sccwenreesesece 


Magnesium, Metal 
Pounds. Dollars. 
19,492 
34,123 
32,800 
87,591 
3.586 
785 
Malt Fluid, in 
Jugs. 
Gallons. 


Extract, Bottles or 


Dollars. 


Not stated separately after 1922. 


Malt Extract, Fluid, in Casks. 


Gallons. 
13,727 
44 


9,191 
10,333 
4,124 
2,488 
10,783 


eteeee 


B91. .ceccccsccccees 
WOOL. cceeeccccsseves 
1¥13.... 
1914. ..ccccccccecces 
1915....-- 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. .cccecccesceces 
1D19...eeecccrcccses eeeses 
MQW. ceececccccccees 

D211. ceceecccccvers 1,878 
1922. ..cecccccccecce 


70 
Not stated separately after 1922. 


Malt Extract, Fluid 
Gallons. 
1923...... Bo eee 905 
Sle isc deccaucestes 534 


eeeeeeeees 
eee e eens eeeee 


Cee eee eseees 


Malt Extract, Solid or Condensed. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1891. ....000. ececcce 
WLS. .ccccccccsccess 
1914. .ccccoce 
1916..... 
1916. 
1917. 


seeeeee 
eeeeeeeesee 


1922... ccccccccccece 
1923... ceescecescores 
1924... ccccccccccees 
1925... ccccccccsscces 


Manganese Ore, or Concentrates 


Tons. Dollars. 
eoccce 12, 321 


48,559 
134,582 
407,160 

837 


2388, 

206,913 
492,967 
656,026 


1871.... 
IBUL. oc cece eeceeeees 


1915... se eeeeseerees 
1D16.. eee eeeeeeees 
BOLT. cece ee eerereees 
1918... ceeeereeeeeee 
1919... ceececreerses 
TH20. ce eeeeee eeeeece 
1921...... 
1922... ceeeececeecee 
1U2B. cc eerececccvecs 


eeeeeeeeee 


4,978,517 


1924....02-0- eocces . 


1925... ceeeeeerees 10,164 


Manganese Resinate 
Pounds, Dollars. 


WMZA. cc ececcceces eee 66,490 4.980 
192y..--cceccesseece 45,306 3,744 


Manganese Sulphate 

Pounds. Dollars. 
85,293 4,344 
97.595 4,7 


1924... ce eeeecceees . 
ID25. we cece eceevees . 


Manganese Compounds and Salts, 
N. E. S. 


Pounds. 
288,513 
140,430 


Dollars. 
24,271 
6,613 


Mangrove Extract, Not Containing 
Alcohol 


Pounds. 
5,646,528 
3,527,478 


Manna, Crude 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
137,394 
87,523 


1O2Z4. veccccccccee eee 
1925. ccccccccecceces 


24,609 
73,328 


Manna, Advanced in 


Pounds. 
2,465 


Manure Salts, Including Double Ma- 
nure Salts, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For. 


Tons. 
172,557 
260,977 

66,411 

2,278 


Value 


Dollars. 
2,134 


Dollars, 
1,798,778 
2,757,013 

757,151 


300,547 2/858, 124 


Marjoram Leaves, Unground 


Dollars. 
0 


Marshmallow or Althea Flowers and 
Leaves. 


1913.... 


Dollars 
85 
8380 
289 522 


187 
400 


1918.. 


17,515 


Matches, Friction or Lucifer. 
Dollars. 


Mate, Advanced in Value 


Dollars, 
1,380 


Pounds. 
ECU ET ee 7,582 


Meat Extracts, Fluid. 


Pounds, 
PeeRywcces ecccccccce 00 


“Not stated separately after 1922. 


Meat Extracts, All Other. 


Pounds. 
106,313 


ee eeeeeeeeeee 


eee eereereee 


123,0: 
“Not stated separately after 1922, 


Meat Extracts 


Pounds. Dollars. 
243,644 
304,400 


223,435 


Dollars. 
289,058 
= 954 

ao aoe 


B98, 191 
446,386 

1. 065,920 
1,208,908 
1,575,824 


207,624 
273,197 


Medicinal 
N. E. S&S. 


Pounds. 

6,769 

1.967 1,424 

1,935 3.520 

Included in ‘‘Mercury Preparations, MN. @. &.. 
after 1923. 


Mercury Oxide os Precipitate) 
Dollars. 
6.672 


9,881 


1, 1539, 519 
2,580,489 


Preparations, 


Dollars. 


BEDE. edansstbennccce 


Mercury Preparations, N. E. S. 


Pounds Dollars. 
14,460 12,201 
24,262 19,887 


Metacresol, Orthocresol and Paracresol 


5 Dollars. 

1918. ee cas 20,708 1,404 
1,221 

2,055 

175 

7.361 

Stated separately after 1923. wa 


Metacresol, Orthocresol and Paracre- 


sol, Purity Less than 90% 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1924. 2.00. ereceeee . 
DOE Hdn can ekeaen 


Metacresol, Orthocresol and Paracre- 


sol, Purity of 90% or More 


Pounds. Dollars. 
ee 9,001 1,211 
16,403 3,908 


Mica, Ground. 


Pounds. Dollars 


WBIB. wcccccccepecece 
191E, wcccccccccccces 
LOB. ccccccccecccece 
1916. .ccccccccccccce 
WGIT. wcccoscccccccce 
1918. .ecccccccccsces 
1919.. 


59: 
148 
302 


TH 
- 


rs Coot teerececers 
one 


6, 
4, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
272 
10.222 
i 
4, 
23.3) 
>: 


28 806 
18,474 
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Mineral Salts Obtained by Evapora- Imports Into the United States Nutgall, Extract 


tion from Mineral Waters. Pounds. Dollars. 


Pounds. Dollars. Musk, in Grain. Naphthol, Alpha and Beta, Not ; 188 15am 


31,811 a 
420 Ounces. s 157,084 23,262 
40:840 7,699 Medicinal 61,055 11,444 


Pounds. Dollars. eee 45,760 9,867 
WOZ1. cccccces ee 54, 64,248 1 coe ° 36,475 12,761 
1922. ° 9, 49,353 Dane . 34,033 12,508 
1923. ee i 22,120 e 48,654 26,565 
° 4,219 1,114 
6,269 2,é g 32,458 5,192 
414 . 150,505 28.455 
3,059 . Included in ‘“‘Acid, Tannic, Not Medicinai,’’ 
2,198 Naphthylamine after 1923. 
Not stated separately after 1922. Pounts 
24,019 11,761 


Musk, in Pod N U 
’ : “4 utmegs, Unground 
Monazite Sand and Thorite. 8 1 291 1922... : jenhen " mae pen 


Pounds. Dollars. ; 29 a She he eon 7 919,990 390,175 
1,145,010 $3 ; 999, 504 573,917 
1 tis 088 . ickel Oxi deme = ae 
a peasants Nickel Oxide 438,82 368,984 
Pounds. Ate 
1,124 
2,720 


5,352 
Not stated separately after 1922. 


és ‘ 1.488 
Musk in Grain or Pods . ; 1076 
Quantity stated in tons after 1923. Pounds. Dollars. 2 1,155 eee , . seve 
Me estcctenuvess 754 152,814 19: 60.698 y a coooe | Bs) oanee 
MEE pasivccdue week 1,074 139,727 2,966,259 a ‘ 1,160,771 
627 197,644 1,407,931 
796.071 121,107 


Morphine Sulphate . 
Ounces. . Myrobolans Fruit Nitroaniline, Para and Meta 


*Tons. Dollars. Nux Vomica 
195,264 Pounds. Dollars. 


438,672 Lom 500 non Pounds. Dollars. 


viv 


198,347 496,639 13,972 

= ‘ ,172,909 648 

a2)’ 824 Nitrobenzol 1'304,818 32'930 

110,444 Pounds. Dollars. . 1,581,757 30,560 

9,597,836 188,517 1! 623 ,222 . 2,306,735 39,380 

62,196,177 993,932 2: 23,781 2,790 1,891,072 32,983 

28,077,222 372,205 Not stated after 1922, 2,245,338 51,507 

28, 567.166 194,465 : bai iat { 4,355,964 134,908 
47,218,67 462,755 442 : 

13,572 352,057 Nitrophenylenediamine ¢ 2: 111,711 

11,201 325,541 = . eee ,543, 348,559 


* Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1924. areas 


Naphthalene, Solidifying at Less Than 12: 329 120,348 
79 Degree C. Novocain or Procaine 25 1,612,198 50,203 
Moss and Seaweeds, Unmanufactured. Sone -" Pounds. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1918 ec eee : 
159,189 : , Bark 
183°029 ; cies 2,844,951 Nutgalls and Gall Nuts for Dyeing ar 


12,153,047 ; . 
14,020,568 397, and Tanning 


2,044,728 34,256 Pounds. Dollars. 
248,746 


Naphthalene, Solidifying at 79 Degree 177 788 
C. or Above 430080 Oak Extract for Tanning, Containing 


10,037,494 601,571 2,888 4,998 : ae sama No Alcohol 
oo | Lies rae Pounds. Dollars. 
Artificial ; 2248951 1,484,082 84,358 
53. 42 565,508 2: 496,67 27,557 
» “Artincia ® ; 3.497.713 scenes 
Pounds. Dollars. d 2 2,386,592 
69,597 Ce a... 20 ‘ 2'932,689 


Pounds. Dollars. 


oe 
ob 


GEORGE LUEDERS & 


427 Washington Street New York 


Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal Factory: Brooklyn 


WE DISTILL IN LARGE QUANTITIES: 


Oil of Allspice or Pimento Oil of Ginger Oleoresin 
Oil of Cardamom Oil of Juniper Berries 
Oil of Cloves Oil of Nutmeg 

Oil of Orris, Concrete, Liquid and Resinous 

Oil of Patchouly Oil of Sandalwood 


WE REDISTILL: 
Oil of Cassia Oil of Lemongrass 


Oil of Citronella Oil of Peppermint 


Oil of Kananga Oil of Rosemary 
Oil of Thyme 


WE MANUFACTURE: 
A number of synthetics; also a line of Pure, Natural Fruit Essences. 


WE IMPORT AND EXPORT: 


All Essential Oils, Olive Oils, Vanilla Beans, Balsams, Synthetic Chemicals and other 
Perfumery Prime Materials. 
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_ Crude, Not Ground 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2.954,716 
3,589,600 
6,823,251 
7,410,929 
17,583,272 
21,641,976 
17,430,128 
18,049,375 
17,873,109 
7,087,557 
13, 577, 765 
13. . 


113, ‘928 
1,913 
235, 090 3448 


. Washed or Ground 


Pounds. Dollars 
14,151,414 176,416 
19,172,482 222,105 


iia Cindi or Copra 
Pounds. Dollars. 
20, 867 400 
34,824 
3,474,947 
80,908,960 
117,208,327 
37,162,444 955,691 
62,626,038 1, Hy 922 
58, oy 605 1,502 2 
on, 249,461 315,736 


| Oilcake, Citas 


Pounds. 


400,686 
5,744,090 
1,743,113 

10,289,336 
34,281,702 
29,877 7, 035, 


51,607 
1,535,468 
2,038,122 


Dollars. 
3, 322 
53,214 
15,706 
108,413 
372,812 


96,010 


Linseed 


5,016,007 
Cottonseed and 
(Bibby’s) 


Pounds. 


Oilcake, 


Dollars. 
37,455 
24,382 
38,238 


129,843 

82,888 

84,985 

+g 750 

56,740 

107,794 

151,800 

72,634 

442.000 5,709 
1,284,010 23,278 


Linseed 


Oilcake, 
Pounds. 


1924. .cccccccccccces 17,548, 69% 
PR Cccsece oe 19,087,026 


" Oilcake, Peanut 


Dollars. 
326,875 
347,923 


25 790. 380 


Soya Bean 


Pounds. 


3,163,260 
5,975,592 
10,468,001 
11,760,935 
586, 


820 
2,763,090 
eae ree 
31,226,207 
17, 701, 339 
Not statea separately after 1922. 


Oilcake, All Other Bean 


Oilcake, 


1918. .ccrccccccccors 
1914. .cccccccceces eve 
"1915. ccccccccccesers 
1916. ...cccccccceees 


Not stated peparately after 1922. 


Oilcake and Oilcake Meal, 
(Soya and Other) 


Pounds. 
1928. rcccccece 27,722,028 
tcc cchenéeenenee 31,100,043 576,296 
1925 sees 41,315,288 773,973 


Oilcake and Oilcake Meal, All Other 


Doliers. 
"172 


Bean 


Dollars. 
525,018 


3,975,911 
19,387,703 
11,185,644 
6,495, 406 106, 607 


1, Alinstin Assistant, Etc., and 
Soaps Containing Castor Oil 


Dollars. 
BOL. wcccccccccccces 
TOM. ccccccccccccces 
1913. 


Cote ewer eeerere 


sti tated in shone prior to 1924. 


Oil, Almond, Bitter 


Quantity 


Dollars. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 


Imports Into the United States 


Oil, Almond, Sweet 


56,730 


Oil, Amber 


Pounds. 


Oil, Anise 


Pounds, 


141,513 


Oil, Bergamot 
Pounds. 

oni 30,502 
° 41,796 


92,708 
33,565 
62,566 
87,626 
84,578 
100,112 


Birch Tar 


Camphor 


Pounds. 


2'389,676 


Dollars. 
16,355 


132, 580 


62 
60,7£ o 


Dollars. 
93,260 
95,390 

131,801 
143,740 
310,835 
148,753 
157,519 
178,300 
179,182 
241,465 
185,31 8 


176,336 


Oil, Cananga or sae Ylang 


02 


Dollars. 
100,471 


83,778 


Oil, Caraway 


Pounds, Dollars. 
8,772 
lu, 7¥¥ 


4,218 
7,882 


Oil, Cassia and Cinnamon 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2 26,754 
82,585 

22,732 

1,141 

U7,438 

49,525 

$4,411 

385,074 

13u,112 

114, Tys 

21,25 

286,122 

133,551 

3u,789 


WT. ccccccccccccccs 


Mi cikvevcsakdess 
ee 
MMS Ps Sivas casces: 


ORS ce ccccccccvccees 500,135 


Dollars. 
<¥,d14 
1,464 
2, UT3 


LY1B. cee eceseceees 
1917... ° 
1918......+- 


1920... 
1921..... 


to 1924. 


Oil, Cedrat or Citron 


Pounds. 
311 


* Quantity stated in gajlons prior 


Dollars. 
2,836 

92 519 
555 
770 
3,721 
1,966 


Oil, Chinese Nut 


*Pounds. Dollars 
79,881 
8,682 
30,641 
169,892 
2,738,000 
1,960,426 
1,649,270 
1,977,823 
4,046,132 
4,038,972 
7,248,054 
12,736,431 
4,817,082 
5,141,969 
10, 188, 994 
10,786,453 
94,696,963 


* Quantity stated in gallons prior 


Oil, Citronella and Lemon Grass 


Pounds. Dollars. 
18,202 13,535 
103,152 84,290 
355,735 73,764 
59,593 
287,579 
263,149 
307,676 
387,631 
445,732 
369,234 
246,576 
673.029 
402,686 
462,132 
510,152 
. ae 
1,171,911 


Oil, Civet 
Ounces. 


eeeeee 


Not stated after 1923. 


Oil, Clove 

Pounds. 
4,940 
1,709 


1924. wcccccesccccece 


Oil, Coconut 

Pounds. 

195,462 

577.624 

10,665,054 

27,055,646 

50,493,858 

74,588,195 
5,430 581 
6,052,225 
9,141,536 
30,919.783 
43,769,146 
38.588,135 
20, 287.834 
16,274,424 
10,099,178 
13,935,069 


20, 230,222 


269,226,981 
166,417,897 
213,344,572 
145,807,433 
181,318,954 
250,276,667 


Oil, Cod 


Gallons. 


1,535,876 

877,521 
1,775,219 
1,959,223 
1,494,386 
1,979,623 


Oil, Codliver 


Gallons. 


144,771 
249,894 
235,949 
262,516 


Oil, Cottonseed 


BBB1. ..cccsccccces . 
1891. .eccccccccccces 
1901. ceeceeseees 


17,510,918 
15,162,360 
17,516,391 
12,961,339 
14,378,013 
20,964,012 
24,164,821 
1,315,265 
2 


Oil, Creosote, or Dead 


Gallons. 

2,072,428 

63,997,602 

59,271,677 

37,352,340 

40,496,987 

29,066,915 

857.869 

9,094, 960 

3%, 388,761 

27,779,736 

39,143,044 

§OBB.ccccccccccccce 52,565,292 
 , re 81,353,086 
88,416,560 


Oil, Croton 


MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE. 1871 


957,603 


Dollars. 
20,476 
45,300 
98,865 
137,765 
137,872 
262,927 
157,090 
334,006 
659,192 
585,172 
449,014 
962,427 
506,849 
169,078 
272, 
505,843 
859,434 


Oils, Essential and Distilled, Not Else- 


where Specified 


Pounds. 


149, 506 


42,620 


Oil, Eucalyptus 


‘156, 394 
175,901 
185,630 
247,826 
180, 665 


91, S34 
69,689 


Oils, Expressed and Extracted, Not 


Elsewhere Specified 


Founta, 


371,440 
9,358,574 
1,519,967 

344,759 


Oil, Fennel 


Pounds. 


1 aon” 
1921 


Dollars. 
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Oil, Fish, Not oe P rovided For Imports Into the United States Oil, Mineral, Lubricating, Including 
Dollars. Paraffin Oil 
Oil, Juniper Oil, Limes Gallons. Dollars. 


Pounds. . Pounds. Dollars. 
7,672 tereeee 4,063 
7073 : 1 oeveie 904 5,980 
5,798 : ‘ 15,025 

13,155 ‘ ~o. 
17,356 . 
14,545 


PE WR istdcscekeers 
SEW ish ccsccee. see 925. 7,98: 206, 
 Seeeene oo ary aay ae 


1920. .cecccees evcece Fi "027 e ° °° 
Deteen. i Rees ie 2,546 gv,ov0 192% * ee Sait Oil, Mineral, Medicinal 
2,068 Seo ccceccccccsece . ’ - 65,366 “OL: Pounds. Dollars 


2 7 ae 3 WBE. 0 .scccccccesess 171,009 32,956 
16,730 - oe F BOs boc ctncsuceeta 187,988 30,812 


139,190 1925 13,976 18,999 Qj], Linseed or Flaxseed, Raw, Boiled 


1,188,872 or Oxidized Oil, Mineral, Refined, Benzine 


* . Gallons. Dollars. 
. ‘ Pome. pe 14,162,423 1,266,896 
Ou, Lavender, and Spike Lavender 24, oes 22 16,152:167 1,399,630 


eeeeesccces 727,855 


MS ovscnaead eos Pounds. Dollars. 62 . : 5.100 2150 


1920... seeeee . 1881. 38,167 58,100 > Koo Not stated separately after 1916. 
: tee 2 92,224 102,819 . : 172,522 
: ‘ 2,402 101,329 . * . : ° 
ere oeser ss : aer'ais ann y7e 5. ; 637,810 Oil, Mineral, Refined, Gasoline and 
Mboresvceskecrss 351,727 »735 64,541 100,481 ° . . 
= 72. 989 133,375 ecoeeceeeses 110,809 Naphtha 


. ta 
: 2 Fi } i x y 1918. weeee 51,271 allo 
cant Re : Bu Alcohol p t 271,815 cecccces coece . Gallons. Dollars. 
Contains Amy] and i ae ‘ 2a 1919. ccccccccccssecs 957,573 570 118 


1924. . be . 1920... ; 4,566,008 5 “Sapepereteictaag een 14,175 1,992 
. : a 5 21, . 1,996, 25) * ee 1, 136, 797 34,701 
Oil, Geranium : . 22,463,851 11,957,084 2'638 458 
Pounds. Dollars. 19: : 4 ° eee ° 10,731,809 5,045, 874 Not stated separately after 1916. 
491,237 spe 17,536,378 1,843,671 


870,219 r 23,958,301 2,199,418 . : . 
7 7? gan i < ’ > Guantit y stated in gallons prior to 1924. Oil, Mineral, Refined Benzine, Gaso- 


a 173,635 ° 

Oil, Hempseed 19% 209,579 743,365 line and Naphtha 
ee eis oN Tsi Mace Gallons. Dollars. 
612 : 10,744,592 1,396, 101 
11,069,898 1,473,027 
Oa. L O 11,760,836 1.867: 863 
; 5 2 5,637.5 147,435 
il, Lemon and Orange ; ; : - 31,778,815 3.711.948 
Pounds. Dollars. : 2 69,310,919 5,607,943 
SeUMEE. Miibepscnececeneus 87,801,664 7,176,508 

181,495 ° ovevcccece 4 See fol! owing “classes: — 


Oil, Mineral, Petroleum, Topped, In- 
cluding Fuel Oil 


° 462 Gallons. Dollars. 
Oil, Lemon Suppes OE i cnwewrel . 389,363,276 9,311,001 


er re, ¢ “Sek DEE csvccsedevutwen 568,050,193 15,421,740 
*Quantity stated in gallons prior to 1924. Pounds. . pee 


Oil, Herring, Menhaden and Sod Oil ers terer 68. 1,031 1924. i SII Oil, Mineral, Petroleum, Tops and 


a Gallons. Dollars. Sec eserentsseenes ; ig ae ha ae Other, Unfinished Distillate 


ar NY | Mca cenvearaes Oil, Mineral, Crude, Petroleum jgog. sso... §.357,007 710,000 


Jasmine 1917.....+++e+e0000- Gallons, Dollars, pre ees 19,889,081 1,293,396 
Sucatin : Sei pibonen aes SS 
ee Mer ences ; ” 380 Oil, Mineral, Petroleum, Gasoline. 
cesses. cheese 20.5en.tet senna Naphtha, and Other Finished 


Se Beerersvccsercecse = ER ‘310 1el4 ae 6 Lees Light Products 
1D15. .ccccccccescese 60 c { 416,597 859,736,962 12 996,179 Galions. Dollars. 


IBIS. cccccccccesecce 27 ‘Ta. icctsacenecncs 195,270,153 16,006,282 
Rosas 14,181,349 +++ 195,270,12 006,282 
VOLT. .seeeeesseeetes 5.908 1918... ..+ +++ eee e ees +1,348,419,493 18,239,207 155,496,561 15,298,811 


IIB. ..eeeeeees soeee . , DR esthccccducmmaes 1,929,339,105 24.166.677 ae 
O19. 220. o teed 22 204,006 bas a , 1900002252" "5' g04'889 765 33.791.375 Oil, Mineral, Petroleum, Illuminating 
Eapessvoesoavcovers Oil, Lignaloe or Bois de Rose 1921............020.5,609,224.120 71,030,595 Oil (K. 
set beeteeeeeee seers 622 ; 1922. . + «gf,710,620,890 2.980. il ( erosene) 

Boece eee eeeeeees . Pounds. Dollars. 1928... .++00++00+. Gallons. Dollars, 


°° ee ee BOT 1924... ..ccececceces 59.495 164,321 3,293, 2: 275,711 43,945 


52,843 178,800 5 80,530,742 25 630, 964 95,579 


ICOTIN 


DENATURING GRADE 


Conforms to specifications of U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 


1 88, 
Stated separately after 1881. 


Inquiries Solicited 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Nicotine Sulphate 
enicotized Tobacco 


(Antiasthmatic) 


‘Tobacco Flavors 
TOBACCO EXPORTS CORPORATION 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
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Oil, Mineral, Refined, All Other Imports Into the United States Opium, Crude, or Unmanufactured, 


Calor Dollars, Not Adulterated 


52 ° M4 
oak Oil, Peanut Oil, Sesame . Dollars, 
e2n 901 oe But *Pounds. Dollars. Rare 9 SeeN lee e ee 7 rs 


7 = ‘ . =e e 5,05 1,791,415 
1,404,412 307.479 1,221,676 ears ° eevee ° . 27 . 1'582' 461 


7 ; 1,332,108 ’ oe 
1,796,093 430, 664 ' 1 91, 1,030,209 
496,968 98, 69¢ Me Soa, tees 28, 2 2,130, 154 
1.727.683 134,815 . +466, 2.028006 ‘ 1,731,589 
9 99 7 3,018,468 028, ° ° 2 2 ‘ 1,699,217 
ae aot I 3406. 764 8,279,927 7,296,214 ; "389, é — 
37'209,989 2°585,007 11,398,615 11,493,969 
59,040,338 “444,794 
97,728,455 2,444,704 
112,073,487 7,179,162 4 401,071 
589,175,634 13,928,891 19: cose AO 
Included in foregoing classes after 1923. oe * “$ © 910.137 
° Quantity “stated in gallons prior to 192% , ¥ . 79,723 398.700 
Oil, Neroli, or Orange Flower 846,840 “ne 
Pounds. ; Oil, Peppermint 6,430,660 766,008 


9 75 
2,75 


Pounds. . . . 
38'365 3,049 3,1 . Opium, Dried 
15,928 265 iat ‘ Oil, Soya Bean . Pounds. Dollars 
13,251 ves 18°794 Pounds. Dollars. 1! . 37,825 353,334 
34,447 ! 9200 see 12,440,406 635,882 16,446 
. 9,2 be 16,363,645 830,870 18 61,341 
8 7 ae . 19,210,028 901,643 39,519 
, 98,171,275 5,131,582 . 49,071 
162,734,010 11,410,606 . 
j , 333 bare : j 82,836,034 
29,945 atta eer oe 28,878,540 
6,551 21. °° ; 120... : 25,280,085 
1,305 197 : 8,991,747 
695 e eee rv : 152,975 
; 22, $18, 945 2,017,517 
; ‘ 18,714,15 1,323,866 
Olive (for Manufacturing Pur- 16,064,064 1,247,116 


« ° 1,690 9 177 
poses Only) Oil, Perilla Stated separately “after 19: 23. : 


*Pounds. Dollars, Foqnes. * Oil, Stearin, Palm, Etc., for Candle 


112,916 “ Makers’ Use Opium Containing 8.5% or Less of 


530.607 : Pounds. Dollars. Morphine 
483. "329 ee ’ De Wé Aes edeveeads 872,344 18,432 oa 
: $1,448 1.061 Ounces. Doliars. 


WS 600206006000 000 
: 7 Oil, Thyme ; 
ids teocasuded des 6,653 ; = rs. Opium, All Other Alkaloids and Salts 


1924 . 
1925 6,198,815 776,73 and Esters 
, Ounces. Dollars. 
Oil, Pettigrain 
9,406,195 1, 094, 574 Pounds. 


* Quantity stated in gallons prior to 1924. i 40, = 
wtsiv 


Ay 90,868 
; ‘ ; : 
Oil, Clive, Edible Oil. Pine Needl . a 
*Puunds. Dollars. ll, Fine iNeeaie aig i 179,370 
DER svcccccescoocee 142,476 Pounds. Dollars. P naw s 116 595 
WBBL. wccccccccccccce 216, SDE. cccvccccuccece ° 15,826 9,028 ‘ 5 20¢ 626 
eRe : 16,745 3,480 , 173,455 
Dn cccsveccveses 168.954 144.631 
BE Ctesecceee Suds . : : f 92,411 65,00 
ec ccasenges Oil, Poppy Seed, Raw, Boiled or 
1915. .ccccccccccscce Oxidi | 
Sic ceeabescaeces 924 1a1zZec : : 
Re sacs ae Gallons. Oil, Valerian 
IIB..02-0e2eereeeee 5 1881... .00eceeereeee 1,27 sate: | 
1920.00. eee ee eee, 2s aan) Ca 117 Orange Mineral 
teeeeescececeecs se eceeeesceccees peers e "348 Pounds. Dollars. 
Dvitdaccdsesece 11,621,248 DRC s devaeutes sans Le weeeseees 6 
TiiMcchecccssscsse | SR UNLEEE 1,905 1915.; 1913... oe eo 
TEM .0.50006 78,390,666 12578005 MOLL ielleeeecee 33 1914. +2 +ssereeeeess "538 18/595 
81,324,993 13,983,787 1917...... 1915. eee eeeseececees : 62'963 24 602 
* Quantity stated in gallons prior to 1923. Tae tttvecesesennes 20 ll 6. . . .* f 12279 
3 MMR cc corconeess 4 § . . 366 ; ag 
Oil, Orange WOBL LLL . - a 
Pounds. ecces 
UE wisseseseseds 27,952 500 19 * . 599 1227 @ . xt : cpiseeieh cas 3 6.147 
Disevacvecs oe - 51. Soa 1922. ee nn Cece nets 40 Dehidesses 99,¢ 10,987 


immmueecoennesar ess Quantity stated in pounds after 1923. > 1923.0 0eeeesereereee 3 , 5 ; By 


?. 
1915. cccccccccccees i ox B: 315 924. ee 4,677 6,587 
1O1G. ..ccccevecccoes Oil, Rape (Colza) 92 fanenewees 83, 706 8,109 


Eat ocveee Gallens. Dollars. 


Oil, Whale (Includes Sperm O:] Prior . a82: 
to October 3, 1913) a ot Oe 


URsecxi<occccccee 2 
MG ed ach aesesa cece é fc : 797 Oo TS 
435.703 1915. .ccecccccccees 84, 23: as 3 29,915 
228,814 512,209 6 1534, : So : 14,813 
095, 1 : 1,322 311 
: z * 751, 1913.... ,166, 278,208 
Oil, Origanum 9. 2,091, MR eee eee 82,756 26,553 


Pounds. 
eeeseneve , * July 1 to October 3, 1913, Stated separately 


. ; 1922. eoeegQececcocece ° , after October 3, 1913. 


Ro 2° 066.513 364, i 
1,789,438 1,513,183 Oil, Whale, Sperm 
Gallons. Dollars, 
i Mais ‘ 157.142 66,652 Included in “‘Cudbear, etc.,”’ after 1922, 
» *\osemary ie 92,033 38,612 
Pounds. Dollars. a BY, 25,191 ° ° 
87.512 Orris, or Iris 
san ais Pounds. 


108,132 
102,128 3g 330448 


13,594 301,220 
5 ; Soneae 50,225 191: 580,484 
102,013 teeerees 7 ‘ 22, 17,922 554/125 
‘ “} ‘ 103,306 51,067 ¢ 602,289 
Oil. Orris ‘ . , 527,539 
Pounds. 3 44,1 : Oil, Whale, All Other : $05. 208 
El 2,399 vos - 4’ Rc Gallons. Dollars. : 
107 : 149 608 290,745 94,424 
apa bad 51,067 1915 604,503 215,644 
203, M48 1g 230,762 79,569 
Palm 


. 415,163 234,097 ‘ 
Pounds. Dollars. Oil, Roses, Otto 1,134,021 574.907 ea. ree oo i6 
9,325,090 309,355 f Dollars. ‘ 156,915 133, 098 
8081252 tioaee 4.208 ‘308, 017 T1312 Osmirid; 
. sole 4,40) 8. 75, eeeeeereee . ” 
48, 442,662 8,368,815 18% 3,5 188612 2 4,298,822 2,520, 26! smiridium 
61,753,482 118, § F 192,874 2 3,587,883 1,895,664 Ounces, troy. Dollars. 
$1,482,292 024, £ : 791,370 ? 4,709,013 2.301.764 ‘ 666 43,659 
40,621,318 918, ‘ 4! 301,000 : 6,838, 206 4,036,813 1! 911 58,014 
36,074,059 .316, : : 252,592 § 302 90054 
27,408,494 Se : 9. . ¢ 33: 24/293 
19,280,762 ‘651, os ’ 87: Oleo, Stearin 158 16,015 
50,165,387 529, Pounds. Dollars “ 809 77,347 
31,076,224 785, ‘ 210.92 f 9,540,347 967,000 2,814 302,070 
89,159,842 2,420. { f 57, 65 5,679,535 497,973 : , 365.245 
78,815,952 : d $ 265 { 2,644,460 226,661 TBE 273,401 
86,784,400 5,733,: : : 90,923 16 910,478 81,280 +9 . 3 171,001 
114,387,981 8,778, 67% 23. 87, ‘ 1,113,277 114,640 12 “Keseaeees acne 177. oe 
16, 22: 331,052 1! 6,575,879 1,118,418 +!" * 18 324,371 
° ‘ 35,601 276,91 ¢ cocces 6S 314,308 
Oil, P alm Kernel ; 3 1,807. 847 274.545 wn 
ounds, le ° 2 92,279 
MOR csccccensesccee | SRANREED Oil, San dalwood , 82:A0e ee eit ei 


TORE ccccnvesccesccs 53,084 251.835 2 08, 20,439 
43,611 206,093 = 1,529,959 167,390 


Oil, Seal Opium, Aqueous Extract of, and 


Oras ore pars. Tinctures of, as Laudanum, Etc. 
2,858,108 237, apse res 00 72 Ounces, Dollars. é ; 
1,768,704 8°33 waneoneuensne sae pesseses es . 219 Oxgall, Bile Salts and Bile 
— ” 64.96 ; ert Compounds 
Palmarosa ¢ teens saans , . UERiccccasensacesone Pou Dalian 


ee < 6 299 469 
Pounds. : ars. g Ditsaahhesdcenecae 209 511 


2,471 
Paint, Metallic, Iron Oxide and Iron 


5,820 19,697 
Oil, Patchou i i 

chou li Hydroxide Pigments 
Pounds. Dollars. 


5,8 268. "820 924. ° 44 @ 2ehccacncssctones ° 22,908,117 584,353 
602,595 297,219 : 25 26,516,612 624,256 


Dollars. 
33. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Paint, Enamel 


Pounds. 
59,457 
96,174 
86,078 


1918. .cccccccvee eeee 
LC ere . 


57,795 
49,836 
151,941 
115,358 


Palladium 


Imports Into the United States 


Paraformaldehyde, or Solid Formal- 
dehyde 


Pounds. 
34,816 


Dollars. 
5,920 


Paris Green and London Purple 


Pounds. Dollars. 

1901..... 811,753 6,229 
1913 165,820 7,692 
waserseseees Fase 3,572 
eseeee 800 2,975 
1916 31,917 


Pepper, Black, Unground 


Pounds. 
21,217,723 
27,191,384 


Pepper, White, Unground 
Pounds. DolMars. 


1924 514.478 


January 28, 1926 


Etc., Not 
Alcohol 


Pounds. 
1,556,411 
1,479,368 

536,112 
665,050 


Perfumery, 


47 


Containing 


Dollars. 
2,149,714 
1,903,144 

484,112 


475,955 


Persian Berry Extract 


Pounds. 


192: 


939,633 


8103 Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 


Ounces, troy. 
Unground 


Peanuts, Unshelled 


Pounds. 
5,139,877 
40,333 
304,335 
738,718 
12,140,612 
17,308,778 
15,075,387 
9,623,411 
7,710,082 
3,096,678 
1,304,409 
9.726.996 
5.968, 952 
2,584,829 
4,177,730 
2,861,407 


8,296,607 
20,106 
58,370 Shelled 
4,382 Pounds. 
46,088 6,247 720,982 
5,751 
148,350 
55,621 
7,823,173 
21,819,101 
11,696,507 
19,739,888 
27,548,928 
70,947,036 
15,855,266 
102,285,543 
56,137,230 
5,748,982 
27,350,932 
43,891,345 


65,255,489 


Dollars. 


128,318 oe 


Phenolphthalein 


Pounds. 
14,076 


768,514 
487,445 irissceweese : 

; PM Wdisdedvoswesas 
Sesh bsnaseecstns 
1913 


Palm and Palm Nut 


Pounds. 


Kernels 
pone. 


2,389,769 
6,032,003 
4,380,308 
3,181,060 


Dollars. 
14,090 
46,295 

9,740 
7,794 


410,010 


02.201 Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 
eh te 
466,224 
139.223 
178,142 
123,295 
373,373 


Dollars. 
539,708 
420.949 
217,080 


Phenylenediamine 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
25,560 
432 
18,313 
1,938 
428.188 
987,499 
445,143 
740,276 
1,200,308 
4,358,197 
1,086,115 
9,534,498 
3,543,412 
259,432 
1,367,598 
2,057,694 
3,163,697 


Dollars. 


Paprika, Unground 


Pounds 
110,121 


Paprika, Ground 


Pounds 
2,258,109 


Paracetaldehyde 

Pounds. 
463,720 
787,928 


561. AR0 


2,064,956 354,332 


Dollars. 
348,641 
Pepsin 
Pounds. 
299 


Dollars 
Dollars. 1,335 
81,119 


137,429 


Ec os cee evesseveue 


BOSE. cecccvovcccess . 


BESO e wcndtccoesesioss 


Paraffin and Parafin Wax 


(Not including oil.) 
Pounds. 
62,439 
263,251 
11,521,205 
7,501,463 
5,628,811 
8,526,929 
10,641,404 
8,881,023 
6,600,404 


WDZA. cw cccvccccccccece 
TOQWS. wn cccccccscceess 


Pepper, Black and White, Unground 


Pounds. Dollars 
6,895,551 485,635 
8,661,633 7 
13,871,442 
15,022,896 
27,568,317 
21,809,875 
26,620,992 
32,174,546 
26.586, 256 
32,132,953 
8,687,728 22,493,585 
5,714,653 27,736,965 
5,654,930 30,862 . 24,593,628 
11,935,679 7 - 25,855,510 
9,959, 264 TONE: <icaeos% iat a 30,367,210 
16,554,535 Stated separately aftei’ 1923. 


Perfumery, Etc., Containing Alcohol 


Pounds. Dollars. 
272,302 
461,592 
258,832 
594,282 


Dollars. 
4,880 
13,484 
503,802 


27,402 


4,928,582 


3,590,072 911,014 


-533,172 

-639, 
1922... 
1923. 
1924. 
1925.... 


Dollars. 
202,165 
101,696 


374,176 


305,732 
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Roll Seam Cans 
Double Seam Cans 
‘‘Newman’’ Cap Cans 
Hole and Cap Cans 


Friction Top Cans 
(Single—Tripletite— Double Seal) 


Press Cans 

Putty Cans 

Jacket Cans 

Varnish Cans 
Lacquer Cans 
5-Gallon Square Cans 
Paint Kits 


Oil Cans 
(Square—Round—Oblong) 


Collapsible Tubes 


Stock and Special Sizes 
Lithographed and Plain Tin 


A 32 SU, 
prianray 
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Our plants are conveniently located to serve the greatest manufacturing 
and distributing centers of the paint and varnish industry 











CHICAGO 


For the West, Northwest and 
Southwest 


JERSEY CITY 


For the East, Northeast and 
Southeast 


DETROIT 


For the Central West and 
South 
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Phosphorus 
Pounds. Dollars. 
32,472 
52,113 
53,590 
15,125 
264 


120'091 


Photographic Chemicals (Coal Tar) 


Pounds. Dollars. 
103,580 


80,863 
99.318 
72,109 
80,632 
25,917 
29,470 
16, 47% 


Pigments, Black (Encapt Mineral 
Earth) Dry or Ground in Oil or 
Water, N. E. S. 


Pounds 
465,157 


Mineral Earths, 
N. E. S. 


Pounds. 
252,713 


Dollars. 
8,094 


Pigments, Crude, 


Dollars. 
ERS 045 4006654808 9,673 


Pimento (Allspice), Unground 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,386,542 55,289 
1,774,344 159,960 
49,328 

208. 793 


Pitch, nai 


Pounds. 


Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Crude 


Tons. Dollars. 
112,900 28 


681,! 


Plaster ae or Mian ie or 
Calcined 


Dollars. 
64,465 
24,915 


A 
Stated separately after 1923. 


Plaster Rock or Gypsum, Ground 


Tons. Dollars. 
1,887 22,163 


1,275 18,936 


Plaster Rock or Gypsum, Calcined or 
Plaster of Paris 


‘Tone. 
3,278 
5,424 


‘rs, Healing, or Curative, and 
Court Plaster. 


P 


Dollars. 


unds. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Imports Into the United States 
Potash Chlorate and Perchlorate 


Pounds. Dollars 
395,068 85,315 
1,086,781 
3,361,838 
1,103,379 
1,225.732 
40,319 


Plumbago or Graphite 


rons. 
2,004 
8,489 
10,126 
13,110 
25,233 
24,866 
17,057 


Dollars. 
136, 200 
381,966 
509,719 
930,002 


194,008 
610,702 


8,806,221 
3 sete 

a 1988. 0,119,771 
Stated separately after 1923. 9,834,711 406,554 


Plumbago or Graphite, Amorphous 
Pounds. 


26,053,208 
16, 860, 716 


Potash, Chromate and Dichromate 


Pounds. Dollars. 
2,170,473 223,529 
4,404,237 402,088 
1,234,085 95,261 
14,401 
2,601 

2 


1924. ceccccccecscces 
BOTS s ccccvccssscccss 


Plumbago or Graphite, Crystalline 
Lump, Chip or Dust 


Pounds. 
11,951,651 
9,023, 207 


Dollars. 
326,782 
237,920 


Plumbago or Graphite, Crystalline 
Flake 


Pounds. 
3,123,686 
2,817,127 


Dollars. 


Potash, Crude, or Black Salts 
Polishing and Cleaning Creams, Ex- Dollars. 
cept Blanco Polish 


Men stated after 1922. | 


Potash, Cyanide of . 
Pounds. 
2,029,998 
950,890 
1,236,799 


747,627 
43,705 


37,637 


1901. ..+06-- 
1913. .cceesccccesces 
1914. .cececeresecces 
1915. ccereccecececs 
1916... ee ccecccccces 
1917.-.+-+- 
1918...... 
8 


eeeeeeee 


Potash-bearing Dusts, Used for Fer- 
tilizers 

Tons. 

6 


Dollars. eeecccece 
220 eceecescces 


GBS. ccccccccscccccs 
1925....++.. coecees 1 16 


Potash, Bicarbonate of 


Pounds. 


3,019, 859 
2,577,901 


Dollars 
1,149,928 


10,550 
39,214 
4,344 
5,054 
14,205 
22,707 
20,341 
614 


84,381 
25,116 
1,200 
5,271 
116,498 
19, 89 
€ , . 
= 506 - 15,079,586 
on ans 11,103,132 
ia 2 11,210,695 
ta a ae 12,706,761 
See ‘‘Potash, Caustic, Etc.,”’ 

and 1914. 


Potash, Hydroxide (Caustic) 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,891,607 
4,993,471 


for 1912, 1913 


Potash, Bitartrate of 


(See Argols, etc.) 


Potash, Bromide 


Pounds. 
131,222 


Potash, Muriate of, Crude 


Dollars. 
61,270 
335,799 
162,465 1,182,007 
2,083,641 

on 

7,925,781 
Crude. Hetty 
Dollars. 4 460,888 
627,601 ~ 606 174,806 
245,066 166,979 
240,451 201,307 
11,038,173 
5,290, 196 
5,549,580 


Dollars. 


1986. wcccccccccccece 10,199 


td éi6edenatecasee 


Potash, Carbonate of, 


Pounds. 


* Pty <— 


119,605 
154,772 
369, 699 
,097, 176,742 
Not stated separately after 1922. 


Potash, Carbonate of, Refined 


Dollars. 
259, a 

112,78 
412, ast 
368,958 
2,959 
38,604 
53,170 
124,019 
40.986 
144,407 166 
162,255 34 
16,455 2 
288 


Potash, Nitrate of, Crude 


(See Saltpeter, Crude.) 


Pounds. 
7,241,999 
3,448,349 

is 421 ill 


Potash, Nitrate of, Refined 


*Pounds. Dollars, 
6 7,820 

162 19,535 

79 6,194 
216 18,433 
197 22,142 


Not stated separately after 1922, 


Potash, Carbonate of 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1923....++.. . ’ 
4,370,193 
8,208,966 


* Quantity stated in tons prior to 1924. 


Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Un- 
refined. Potash, Permanganate of 


Pounds. 
2,735,769 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
112,521 


180,277 
330,684 
848,501 
326,650 


8, 194,449 
8,565,451 


Potash, Hydrate 


Caustic or of, 


Refined. 


Poupie. Dollars. 
7,195 
8,097 

11,920 
1,977 536. 001 
164,313 


116,996 
68,225 
13,064 


Potash, Prussiate of, Red (Ferri- 
cyanide) 


Dollars. 
7,222 


52, 483 
30.232 
15,121 
75.850 
29.705 


115,666 32,498 


Potash, Prussiate of, Yellow (Ferro- 
cyanide) 


Pounds. 
255,325 
544,167 

2,223,154 

1,609,358 

2,812,408 
8,508, 228 
2,316,736 
44,156 
41,128 
134,638 
58.003 

1,141,224 
ROR.961 
515.633 
603,272 
331,335 
238,643 


Potash, Sulphate of, 


Tons. 
1,362 


Dollars. 
58,009 
108,954 


Crude 


Dollars. 
49,819 


12,081 
45.280 
51,885 
68,354 
67,331 


Potash, Not Elsewhere Specified 


Pounds 
89,686 
59,406 


Potassium Aluminum Sulphate or 


Potash Alum 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ro Af 


N63 


Potassium Metal 


Pounds. Dollars. 
8.643 
740 


Putty (Whiting, Ground in Oil) 


Dollars. 
118 


4,717 

12,420 

13,947 

18,519 

. 5,180 
316,662 14,175 


Pyrethrum or Insecticide Flowers, 


Crude 


Pounds. 
2,298,476 
3,399,026 
6,827,700 
3,958,657 
2,600,093 
3,962,222 
2,950,269 
3,812,093 


Dollars. 
422,751 
667,374 

2,672,576 

1,749,213 


Pyrethrum or See Flowers, Ad- 


vanced in Value 

Pounds. 

162,880 
44,385 


Dollars. 
60.702 


TORE ccccccccccccene 
: 16.305 


1925 


Pyridine and Quinoline. 


Stated separately after 1923. 


Pyridine 
Pounds, 


641,689 
681 791 
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P lin C , or Other Cellu- : 
yroxylin ee er Cellu Imports Into the United States Rochelle Salts paney of Soda and 


Pounds. Dotiars; Quicksilver Flasks or Bottles, and Red Lead. Dollars. 


11,785 Drums Used in Exporting Acids Pounds. Dollars. 9 
3 Pounds. Dollars. eve 1,295,616 78,411 100 
cocews 259,123 eevee 212,423 10,009 272 33 

sceene 280,620 18% 519,613 20/950 : 23,419 

acted 180,676 524,935 23,933 ’ 19,244 

odveds 204, 642 = - 145,478 7,23 } 7 47 

sdaere 168,955 °1914..........ceeee 69,867 5,674 4,352 

senna SURE AEN ih dessescadss 6,697 342 8,614 


scouts 861,168 1916. ° 1 43 3,7 2,966 

855.968 1917 20,471 5,296 - A 17,580 

895,725 1018.. 5 1 48,614 

1,145,102 coccccee 7,184 1,134 67,496 

344,278 2 2 7 ‘ oo 928.... <0ees 327,778 48,918 

9/29: 39 299 2 85,568 y 22,7 +720 " 305,064 37,507 
1,149,228 1,460,828 25 ‘ 555,362 44,970 4 12,715 729 25.: eee 372,468 40,890 


le 
. oo = 
Quassia Quinidine and Its Salts — = oe Rose Leaves. 


Pounds. Dollars. Ounces. Dollars. * 29,940 pounds, $3,681, came in free of duty Pounds. 
894,250 5,799 415,011 20.985 for construction and eauipment of vessels. 
443,319 3,801 12,208 7,496 


a ss Rennets, Raw or Prepared. 
Quebracho Extract, Not Containing Quinine, Alkaloid . a Dollars. 
254 


Ounces. SURES cess cvteees eee 
Alcohol PMN Ps Seo8 si eees 165.700 81 Saeed 34,26 


Pounds. TE NB kc cc ccccvccceds 163,000 ecccee 90,042 


eeeeeeee eeeree 


IIB... eee eeeeeeeees Seah 
Quinine, Crude ero Gecsastes aan 
Ounces. Doltave, WESsccccccccccccsse 

EE £6 thee 66h eee Res 124,292 51,075 

ee 406,536 2047599 : 
35,380 sae ° 40,905 7,964 R ” Vi li 
134,274,423 205, iatee Sulbsh 21: ; 29, 72,092 om, vem. 
119,825,707 Quinine Sulphate 922, : Pounds. 
118,919,230 7 
101,130,658 


Quebracho Wood. 


171,623 


Resorcinol, Medicinal 


Pounds. Dollars. 
‘ 5,159 2.642 
1921. 156,028 112,312 
1922. z 
1923. 
° . 924. ° 
1921... eeeeereeeere 1995 Ey. oe neha (52% 18,824 
gee ia 00: s ; : 57,893 
22 23.98 2 "99 s bes 24'206 
MS isisarccadetas 56. 650,901 Resorcinol, Not Medicinal 
1924 ee eeee . l. - P ds , ll Ss. . 
Dee asetccesrn: 22/645 354,596 ss ea *"8, 040 meth er Saccharides 
Quinine, Other Salts and Derivatives of 45; 7770 10,490 Semiiin Dalian: 
k 1924 Cee. ow 15,833 a. 
2 Ee ee 2 134,491 5,775 20,15 
uicksilver rt 271,306 $491 
Q ’ o ee 4 1925 337,585 136,977 Rhubarb Root. 
‘ounds. ollars. 
PRiteecccenececees 239,223 107,646 ° . ° Pounds. Dollars. 
2881. 0222200021 338.517 if 738 Radium, Salts and Radio-active Sub- 163,519 1 Dollars. 
: 1,666 oO stances iAaaines : 216,803 85,784 
380 387 Grains. ; : 121,701 
444,673  vecnssecedunce aan . 181,240 
561,924 , cscaceee eneee . 233,699 
554,852 


Bo cccecvcceccesoos eeseee 
DIT... cccccoccccces eeecee 
8. . 


eeeeeece 


MR acenceccker. vt 923. Pes ccscceusecceus 
‘924 "178. 92 : MES biscavteveseces 174,087 
192: E 97 754,842 Sa 452,811 1925........+2-eeee- 148,080 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COM 


piEkMin aa 21 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK,NY. © -anoni'y.v 


Works: NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Associated with 


SOCIETE CHIMIQUE DES USINES DU RHONE 
PARIS, FRANCE 


ANTIPYRINE DIMETHYL SULPHATE 


(Phenazone, U.S.P.) 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 


AMIDOPYRAZOLINE 
(Pyramidon) HYDROQUINONE 


(Technical and Photographic) 
RESORCINOL TECHNICAL RHODOL 


RESORCINOL U.S. P. (Metol) 
(Crystal and Powdered) 
SACCHARIN U.S. P. 
PIPERAZINE HYDRATE (Soluble and Insoluble) 


YL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL (In arth Refrigeration and Technical) 


PERFUME MATERIALS 


(Synthetic and Natural) 
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January 


Saffron, Safflower, and Saffron Cake, 
Extract of 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


eeeeee 


1918...eeecesecess 
1919... eececerecees 
1920. eecccccs 


5,077 


Sage, Unground. 

Pounds. 

1913. ccccccccsccces 1,299,120 
1914...... 2,005,469 
1915....-- 822,083 
IBIS. ccccccects 1,865,815 
IDLT. wccccccccces 1,528,828 
Pn cc<¢e 1,364,295 
1919... 977,440 
1,418,414 

2.270.304 

1,562,480 

1,877,407 55,379 

2,084,325 59,309 

1,857,423 43,384 


Sago, Crude, and Sago Flour. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,719,256 
1,247,219 
8,970,504 
51,991 
12,389,192 
9,970,717 
6,630,400 
10,999,587 
7,893,055 
22,179,761 
3,092,987 
6,115,486 
2,591,377 
5, 868.870 
7,591,363 
Stated separately after 1923. 


Sago, Crude 


Pe ounds. 
2,755,692 


71,401 


Dollars. 
19,893 
389,309 
48,454 
130,464 

92,409 
150,004 
143,257 
159,878 
174,773 

66,391 


1871. .ccccccce 
1881......+ 


1913....... 
1914. .cccccccceess 


stew eenet tenses 


654, 261 
104,915 

332,327 
86,583 
132,454 


206,265 


Sago, Flour 


Pounds. 
5,649,356 
5,895,116 


Salicin. 
Pounds. 


Salol,. 


Pounds. 


100 pounds, 
2,901,815 
2,508,561 
8,397,496 


Dollars. 
379,540 
356,911 
456,426 


Separately after 1914; see following 


classes. 


Salt in Bags, Barrels or Other Pack- 


ages. 
*Pounds. 
2,839,938 
4,124,422 
1,736,861 
1,114,571 
620,462 
552,616 
875,658 
268,426 
117,690 
1,463,794 
643,076 
784,226 
417,370 
17,224,372 
19,035,256 
as ‘100 lbs.’ prior to 1925. 


Salt in Bulk. 


*Pounds, 
2,747,351 
5,293,610 
2,504,581 
1,920,887 
1,959,638 
1,591,032 
1,808,867 


Dollars. 
800,454 
1,242,543 
584,845 
372,482 
213,676 


210.260 
166.980 
118,850 


Dollars 
355,318 
658,068 
258,270 
187,681 
172,888 
134,975 
158,096 
145,640 

99,988 
174,364 

85, 190 
28%. 5328 
825,020 
110,213 
122,501 


stated as “100 lbs.’’ prior to 1925. 


Saltpeter, Crude. 
*Tons 
5,072,381 
11,014,226 
16, 090, 486 


Dollars 
208,423 
414,630 
494,121 
473,578 
288,995 
115,470 

22,483 
734,128 
904, 506 
956, 853 

1,298,391 
929,045 
1,407,044 

189,569 
16 8 ir 

02,017 


* Quantity 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Imports Into the United States 


Salvarsan 
Poun ” 


Santonin, and Salts of 


Dollars. 
6,035 


IBT1. wc ee eeeereeeeee 2817 
7 


1881...+++++ 
189f..... 
1901..... 
1913.... 
1914.... 


eeeeeee 


150.049 
50,304 


Sarsaparilla Root. 
Pounds. 
249,314 
270,820 
631,985 
675,928 
301,308 
224,970 
250,178 
291. 276 
146,047 
110,709 
291.9468 
989.175 
128/043 
179.388 
186,763 51.510 
249, S07 KO.A97 
122,573 26,544 


Dollars. 


58. 126 
90,291 
38,346 
46,584 


Scammony 
Pounds. 
47.066 
12,046 


Seed, Anise 


Pounds. 
93,847 
367,186 
300,880 
391,659 


Dollars 
1,427 


649 


Dollars. 
IST1..0- On) 
1881. .ccccccccccress 
o**? 
1901. 


646.605 ‘f 
266,540 30,349 
Seed, Canary 
Pounds. 
2,226,560 
38,037,620 


Dollars. 
56,952 
86,838 

122,671 
67,791 
184,596 
190,530 
208,835 
181,898 
166,774 
201,469 
406,883 
538,554 
245,177 
254,394 
319,151 
370,409 
579,531 


1, "800 


3,953,049 
"523 


9, “654. "BaF 
11,929,399 


Seed, Caraway 


Dollars. 
113,387 
49,542 
53,808 
77,273 
234,204 
107, 599 
172,742 
280,146 
71.745 
247,499 
204,493 
315,846 
154,389 
203,568 
394,054 
2'418.014 513,849 
8,562 519,323 


1,801,860 
1,606,501 
1,281,382 
3,691,831 
1,909,500 
2,895,418 
2 978. 581 


5,57 
° * Includes **Corlander."’ 


Seed, Cardamom 


106, 180 
119,162 
88,605 
108,505 
70,114 
107,507 
101,581 
77,487 
70,847 
123,104 
219,892 


139, 808 
210,871 
190,312 
245,815 
318,368 
140,709 
162,472 


Seed, Castor—See “Castor Beans” 
Seed, Celery 


Pounds. 
405,738 
639,673 
607,581 
755,532 
167,684 
818,544 
938,027 
386,786 
763,906 
418,495 
610,923 
557,720 


Coriander 
Pounds. 
45,189 
655,382 
1,324,735 


Dollars. 
86,809 
117,475 
161,839 
142,164 
65,563 
182,810 
314,160 
50,377 


1914. .cccccccccccees 
1915... ceccccceccees 


LD1G. ceocccccccccees 


168,026 


Dollars. 
2,574 


17, 092 
35,817 
46, = 


38,893 
218 


praceees neoioeee 


° Inc! uded in ‘‘Caraway.’’ 


Seed, Cotton 

Pounds. 
1,979,718 
8,891,303 


1901. ceeccccesevcece 
WD14. .cecccceresesee 
WD15..ceccesceceeees 22,724,868 
1V16...eceeeeseeeses 30,118,684 
1917. ° 53,362,927 
1918. 35,435,460 
ID19..cececeeseceees 62,965,821 
1920...ecceecceees.. 59,906,675 
W21.ccccccececeeess 89,458,235 
WD22..ccececcesesees 59,937,765 
1923 ..cceeeceecesess 56,236,520 
1924... ee eeeeseeeeess 166,089,886 

72,695,800 


Seed, Cummin 
Pounds. 

1,065 

496,723 

1,090,261 


1; 159,598 
1,520,691 
971,982 
1,836,564 
788,493 
1,126,887 
580,929 
683,313 
576,616 


* Includes ‘‘Fenugreek.’’ 


Seed, Fennel 


Pounds. 


150,062 
107,523 
187,665 


293,810 
312,927 
443,704 


1915. .cccccccccccces 
1916. .cccccccccccces 
DIT. ccccccccccccces 
1918. .ceccccccccccce 
1919. wcccccccccecese 
WNQN, ceccccccccccces 
1921....-- eevee 

1922.. 222,650 
436,278 
893,168 
243,426 


1871. ..cecee 
1913.... 
1914....+- 
aeaa’ eeeecees 


1917 

1918. 

1919, 

1920... 

i 

TERE cdevces 

1923.... 
575,009 
771,179 


Seed, Flaxseed or Linseed 


Bushels 
(56 Ibs.). 
4,113,586 
4,787,466 
1,479,239 
1,533,997 
5,274,922 
8,652,022 
10,373,902 
14,637,543 
12,484,859 
12,785,034 
8,433,426 
23,367,328 
34,168,523 
13,630,598 
24,988,621 
19,593,921 
13,419,147 


1871.. 
1881. cccccees 
1891. ..cee0s 


1913.... 
i914. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918.. 
1919. 


Seed, Perilla and Sesame 


Pounds. 
13,463,511 
4,772,272 


Dollars. 
637,866 
279,180 


Dollars. 


Seed, Poppy 


Bushels. Dollars. 

5,323 13,108 
22,686 
77,396 


1BD1. cece eecereees 
WAIB...cceeseeveres 
WDA. cee ceceeeeees 
1915.. 

1916. ...eceeeees ° 
WIT. ccececeercccers 
1918. cececsececsees 


915,070 See resscssesestes 


Dollars. 4,802,196 
18 6,045,993 


Saunas stated in pounds after 1923. 


Seed, Rape 


1914....++. 
1915...-06.. 
1916...... 
1917....+ 


103,796 
104,310 
130,671 

90,025 


eeeeee 


Dollars. 


562 


9,313 
* 6,918 
14.410 
12,299 


Seed, Soya Bean 


Pounds. 
1,929,435 
3,837,865 
3,003,065 
5,334,334 

31,805,997 
3,203,203 
4,022,552 
4,661,458 
3,111,866 
8,605,736 
3,957,903 
3,860,406 


1914... 
1915.... 
1916.... 


Seed, Sunflower 


Pounds. 
2,936,924 
781,421 


Seed, Wormseed, Levant 
Pounds. 
2,131 
2,967 


Dollars. 
86.607 
19.777 


Dollars. 
4,440 
2,596 


Selenium and Salts of 
Pounds. 


7 
Dollars. 


Dollars. 
5,977,926 
1,126,370 
1,629,901 
1,965,913 
8,118,319 

10,571,656 
12,983,548 
20,151,633 
25,295,231 
33,830,735 
22,643,803 
76,741,019 
89,132,988 
26,018,260 
50,399,196 
26,461,900 
31,328,431 


Senna Leaves 


Pounds. 
51,876 
91,884 

150,555 

173,054 

209,313 


2,634, 17 z 
2 454,772 
2°180,288 


Seed, Flaxseed Screenings 


Pounds. Dollars 
eeccce 4,748 
673 


1914. ...cce0- . 
WD1LS. cccaccceses 


eeecee 


2, 794,400 
5,116,315 
erat, 066 


2 "780, 666 


361,881 
844,733 
771,067 
628,852 
572,419 


13,970,091 
31,055,762 
25,993,195 
18,320,345 
26,308, 766 
18,833,694 
16,949,564 


1,324,355 
3,558, 146 


3. "808° 887 


Seed, Mustard 


Pounds. 


2, , 871,660 
4, 489,206 
12,719,682 
11,543,941 
10,157,934 

3,402,112 


14, 817. 829 
4,618,253 
12,490,026 
12,958,622 
14,586,459 
11,253,678 


, Pepper 
Pounds. 
10, 6 
5 
Die aseeseese 
1916. 
BET so 060006000 
BOIB. ccccece 
| | 
1920... 


1922, a 


349,839 
191,529 
244,169 
281,008 
277,873 


1,946, 635 
3,130,187 
2,968,361 
3,194,109 


Shee» Dip 


Pounds. 


4, "299 


Dollars. 
28,224 
26,403 
73,409 
36,336 


92,509 
120,532 


Siennas, Crude, Not Ground 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1,147,282 24,070 
795,996 
6,489,329 
6,656,031 
5 , 206, 292 
92 ,052 ° ,990, 972 
159,993 eee 2'731,181 
417,370 919... 2,060, 857 
370,964 2,555,705 
543,586 5,111,832 
1,070,567 ° 2,590,299 
776,546 < ° 2,867,886 
683.096 eee ° 
842,033 
1,510,783 
253,903 
487,569 
582,434 
634,418 
671,912 


90,497 


Dollars. 
103,192 
63,240 


41,194 


Silver Leaf 


*Leaves, Dollars. 


5,500 


Dollars. 
4,579 
4,879 
6,379 
6,202 
2,846 
15,964 
11,042 
2,159 
4,301 
5,527 
8,002 
472 925 381, 000 
2,367 * Quantity stated in 100 jeaves prior to i928. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Slag, Basic, Ground or Unground, 


for Fertilizers 

Dollars. Soa : 
146,477 p, Toilet, Unperfumed 
108,565 


Pounds. Dollars. 
223,061 
175,439 
251,955 
100,650 


Soap Bark or Quillaya 


Pounds. 
332,356 
139,589 


Soap, All Other, Laundry, Powders, 
Liquid and Soft 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
18,917 
7,796 
Dollars, 
45,560 
itis 
Soap, Castile 53,940 
Pounds. 


1901.. 3,842,827 


209.065 
267,069 


Soda, Acetate 


Pounds. 
119,903 
403,451 


Dollars. 
5,116 
15,534 


BREE ecccesssecvetes 
1925 


Soap, Medicinal Soda, Arsenate 


Pounds. 


74,132 
32,048 


Soap, Toilet, Perfumed 


Pounds. Dollars. 


137,301 
242,632 
363,966 
648,243 
601,134 
850,755 


869,019 259,586 


328/641 


Where 


Lithopone 
Grows! 


Right next door to 
every raw material used 
in lithopone, is made 
Astrolith, truly a litho- 
pone of quality. 





St.Louis Lithopone Co. 


St.Louis Missouri 


Imports Into the United States 


January 28, 1926 51 


Soda, Crystal Carbonate of 


Dollars. 
281,892 


Pounds, 


Soda, Benzoate 28,637,489 


Pounds. Dollars. 


60,464 
70,116 


16,042 
Not stated after 1922. 


Soda, Bicarbonate 


Pounds. 


18,998,399 
1,951,851 


Soda, Cyanide of 


Pounds. 


7,856,611 
6,187,418 
198 


1,875,824 

84,652 

138,970 

14,328,817 
4 


26,454,043 
29,623, 886 
28,362,771 


2,448,882 
2,593,074 


Soda, Bisulphate (Niter Cake) 


Pounds. Dollars. 
55,126 1,043 
1,067 53 


BOR csccvcediesesee 
Ser rrr 


Soda, Bisulphite, Meta-Bisulphite 
Pounds. Dollars. 


122,843 3,918 
366,715 10,452 


1924. .cccccccccccece 
1925 


Soda Bromide, 


Pounds. Dollars. 


13,826 
139,894 


Soda, Hydrated, or Sal Soda 


Pounds. Dollars. 


SOLVENTS 


BUTANOL (1-Butyl Alcohol) 


Directly and Indirectly in Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


BUTALYDE (n-Buty! Aldehyde) 


Rubber Accelerator 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL TARTRATE 


Plasticizers in Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


ACETONE, C. P. 
DIACETONE ALCOHOL 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Solvent and other uses 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 
SALES OFFICES: 
17 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. Terre Haute, Indiana 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, England 
PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 





52 
Soda, Hydroxide, or Caustic 


Pounds. 
27,952,469 
49,465,385 
76,788,411 

3,749,633 
671,480 
665,320 
444,185 
225,189 
109,983 

ne 


Soda, Hyposulphite, and Compounds 


Pounds. Dollars. 
5,222,369 50,639 
7,299 


166 
1,198 
6,723 
6,112 


4,085 


420,253 


Nitrate of 


Tons. 


WD1B. ce cececeeeccees 
1916. ..ccceeeceesees 
WDIT. weesecccceers 
1918. ..ccceceeeses 
1919... eeeeceeeceees 


1,104;808 
Nitrite of 


Pounds. 


1,269,544 
1,844,379 
1,696,567 
2'593,330 
3,675,179 


* 51,952,270 


Dollars. 
> 


Mies ccceres 
NS Sn occa a6 tes Fe 
Rapa 


4,939,081 
1,396,429 


Soda, Phosphate 


Pounds. Dollars. 
ori.ees 7,178 


14 

1,364,789 24,975 
485,300 7,765 
1,066 79 
1,561 521 

112 69 


eesece 


8,113 


1913... .cccecceceees 
1914... .ceceeeeccees 


1923...ccccceces 
1924....6. te 
1925. cccccceccccese 2,081,753 47,596 


Soda, Prussiate of, Yellow (Ferro- 
cyanide) 


Pounds. 
1,887,369 
2,295,724 
1,529,958 

527,130 
175,980 


Dollars. 
118,475 
171,834 
120,477 
136,250 

96,592 


2,685,634 


(Water Glass) 


Pounds. Dollars. 
384,882 
557,251 
535,030 
1,229,857 
1,032,113 
1,046,569 
1,587,902 
1,567,617 


1,069,468 
315,902 
1,050,735 
384,688 
243,561 


Soda, Sulphate, Anhydrous 
Tons. Dollars 
68 1,671 
131 


5,262 


Soda, Sulphate, Crude (Salt Cake) 


*Pounds. 


TOBE. .cccccccee decee 
1925. 


1891.... 
1901.. 
1913 
1914 
1915.. 
1916. 


9, 216, 939 
4,092,950 
y stated in tons prior 


Soda, Sulphide 


Pounds. 
9 si. 664 


to 1924. 


Dollars 
13,068 
36.388 
18,228 

4,616 
7,214 
1,707 
10.494 
64,678 
40,440 
261.210 
449,388 
3 154,897 
Stated separ 


tely 


January 28, 1926 


228 
128,828 
268, 693 


Imports Into the United States 


Soda, Sulphide, Containing Not More 
Than 35% Sodium 


Pounds. 
593,786 


Soda, Sulphide, Containing More 
Than 35% Sodium 


Pounds. 
1,953,060 


Soda, Sulphite 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
14,334 


Dollars. 
47,730 


PED Cubes vsrecesoes 
Dollars. 
400 


5,627 
4,316 
60 


1,221 
223 


413,799 


Soda, Sulphoxlyate. Compounds 


Pounds. Dollars. 
546 


22,456 
6,052 1,640 


Soda, Thiosulphate 


Pounds. 
797,621 
221,280 


Sodium Metal 


Pounds. 


1924. ...000- cocccces 


Dollars. 
11,893 
3,693 


Dollars. 
113,127 
229,292 
381,879 
540,223 
311,547 
289,909 
Stated separately after 1913.” 


Sponges, Not Advanced by Chemical 


Process 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1,419,389 
037,563 


ae Bleached and Advanced by 


Chemical Process 


Pounds. Dollars. 


sees 


14,180,856 
13,934,741 


17,545,689 
13,195,079 
11,913,821 
9,017,574 
10,801,488 
7,156.786 
10,852,328 
1. 271,952 
8,745,680 


Starch, Rice 


Pounds, 
165,878 
146,451 


RN os inc osenasses ° 


BEBE sc cc nccccteccces 13, 367 


Starch, Soluble or Chemically Treated 


Dollars. 
13,345 
54,604 
21,559 

417 
8,244 


eeeeee 


143 
10,492 
13,713 
16.633 
16,715 


O77, ‘3r2 43,352 


Seni Wheat 


Pounds. 
25,851 
33,069 


Starch, All Other 


Pounds. 
25,078 
1,108,319 
3,743,219 
6,753,103 
677,785 
962,314 
952,934 
1,242,918 
888,345 
590,469 
224,938 
1,024,662 
474,700 
602,905 
337,446 
515,634 
395,126 


Dollars. 
1,146 
1,670 


BOBS. crcccccccccece 
| rer ee 


Dollars. 


52 


52,2 


Stearin, Vegetable, see “Candle Pitch, 


Etc.” 


Stramonium 


Strontianite or Mineral Strontium 


Carbonate 


Pounds. 
1924. ...0000.. eevcce 3,473,949 
1925 3,190,208 


Dollars. 
12,872 
14,133 


Strontium, Carbonate of, Precipitated 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1924.. 13.830 1,388 
44,359 1,451 


Strontium, Nitrate 


Pounds. 
1,209,974 
2,098,410 


Strontium, Oxide 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
79,844 
120,731 


of 
Dollars. 
63 
1,755 


Strychnine Alkaloid: 


NG icaviccexbevens Onn ats 


28,835 
BOE ccccunsesstéeacs 35,700 


Dollars. 
21,114 
16,245 


Strychnine Sulphate 


Ou 
TRE occcvecvcceces . 1.9) 


11,291 
BEEP 6 ctccccvvsveses 16,341 


Strychnine, Salts of, N. E. S. 


Ounces. ; 
i. .iucvsilnanpaipiins se Deter, 


Dollars. 
5.592 
7,094 


WCC cicceete: oc. 
EMER... cae dose 
6 


165,730 
84,367 
64,151 


Sulphur Ore, as Pyrites or Sittin 
of Iron, Containing Not in Excess 
of 25 Per Cent. Sulphur 


B91. wceccccccccccce 
1901. .cccccccccccces 
1918... .ccccccvcccccce 
1914. .cecccccccccces 
1915. wcccccccccccces 
1916....cccccccccces 


17,419 
26,967 
1,370,059 


1,744,482 
238,355 700,488 
281,081 772,264 
Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude 


Dollars. 


2 141 
See “Sulphur and Sulphur Ore” after 1922. 


Sulphur Lac or Precipitated 


Pounds. Dollars. 


13.259 
3.352 


21,904 
“Sulphur and Sulphur Ore” after 1922 


Sulphur, Refined 


See 


See ‘‘Sulphur and Sulphur Ore” after 1922. 


Sulphur, Sublimed, or Flowers of 


Tons. Dollars 
74 3,574 
4,226 
8,386 
20,392 


122 


as 


98 
“Sulphur and Sulphur Ore” after 1922. 


Talcum, Steatite 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


eee and Sulphur Ore 


Tons. 
1,810 
1,169 

8 


Dollars. 

31,028 
1924..... ecvccceses e 46,086 
ee eecceve ° 257 


Sulphur in Other Forms Not Elsewhere 
Specified 


Pounds. 


1923. 


Dollars. 
*4,878,740 123,018 
3,116,288 72,485 
six months ending June 30, 


Pa cecnccvcessoses 
192: 

* Figures for 
1024. 


Sumac, Extract of 
oo rs. 
15 


5,541 


Sumac, Ground 


*Tons. 
11,412,307 
9,935,746 
14,112,112 
9,678,719 
12,048,917 
20,411,022 
10,877,008 


Dollars. 
235,729 
179,801 


12, 77, 493 
3,691 
3,438 2,3 
pounds prior to 19% 24. 


* Quantity stated ‘in 


Unground 


*Tons. 
10,141,787 
13,667,892 


Sumac, 


Dollars, 
420,823 


° 3. 461, 640 

iat beret 3,991,529 

1924. cccccese secece 631 9, 

Me Sateen naestexs 896 80,703 
* Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1924. 


Talcum, Ground, Etc. (Except Toilet 
Preparations) 


Pounds. Dollars. 


1,138,358 
Sheanmenseeccess “Si 
32,498,066 
30,434,850 
33,738,067 
27,550,409 
23,090,219 
36,579,129 
30,653,746 
33,491,507 
39.031,023 
33,290,949 
39,640,972 


eee etree eeee 


336, 514 
396,227 
326,074 
352,466 


and French Chalk, 
Crude. 


Pounds. 
162,982 


Dollars. 
3,905 


pohopwomoon 
DIAS 
EBsEBzRS. 
=O] 


167,697 


, Animal 


Pounds. 


490,505 
3,371,833 
12,634,594 
4,779,076 
31,136,527 
98,176,560 14.365, 676 
10,808,742 1,408,007 
11,251,437 1,665,799 
11,762,499 1,338,362 
1.405, 820 79.702 
10,743,853 814,526 
2.487.886 194,577 
Stated separately after 1924. 


Tallow, Beef 


Pounds. 
2,592,420 


Tallow, Mutton 


Pounds. 
126,867 


Tallow, Vegetable 


Pounds. Do 
2. 887,486 
7,080,887 
, or Vessels, Cylindrical or 
Tubular, for Holding Gas, Liquids, 
or Other Material. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 
9,142 


lars. 
278,365 
538,890 


Dollars. 
459,842 


4,980.5 rr 





{N CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Tanning Materials, Crude, Not Stated 


Elsewhere. 
Pounds. 


Dollars. 
BR vc sccsveeccosees 560 
WSL. cccccccccce 
WOE. ccoccccccccccces 
BRAG s cccccvescoecves 
BOIS cccccccecccccce 
W116. cccccccccccecce 
BET ccccccccccccccce 
2918. .cccccccccccces 
BO1D. ccccccccsccccce 
BORD. coccccccccccese 


13,227,193 
49,008,222 
25,764,287 
9,214,918 
6,638,550 
9,940,403 
7,635,131 


Tapioca, Tapioca Flour, and Cassava 
Pounds. 
4,857,434 
8,147,585 
17,411,046 


92,351,460 

53,379,896 

119.746,319 

56,975,926 

72,224.281 

EuMNbcd sisacaecoas . 86,364, 169 
WOZE. wove vcccccccces 85,173,291 

Stated separately after 1924. 


Tapioca 
Pounds. 
16,277,436 


Dollars. 


PEE de rrocecesssese 831,036 


Tapioca Flour 


Pounds. Dollars. 
93,880,875 3,630,233 


Tar, Coal, Crude, and Pitch of. 


Barrels. Dollars. 
89,351 
39,062 
14,093 
17,515 
16,391 
* 206 


594 
Stated separately after Sone 8, 1916. 


Tar, Coal, Crude. 


TAAL. wc ccccce 
WOL. cecccccccccccce 
WW1B. .cccccccccecees 


Dollars. 
11,644 


41,058 
33,527 


Tar, Coal, Pitch Of. 


Barrels. Dollars. 


15,490 
"8,146 
32,582 


Tar and Pitch of Wood. 


Sustels case lbs.) Dollars. 


1915. wecccccccccccce 
1916... ccccccccccece 
BE vocccececsccecese 
1918..... 
ee 
1921.20.00. 
1922.... 

I924. wc evecccee eeeee 


sere eweeeee 


eeeeeee 


18,931 


Tartar Emetic, or Potassium Antimony 


Tartrate 
Pounds. Dollars. 


15,145 3,088 

DckKndks sne'dladdeae 5,180 898 

Tea,. Impure, Waste, Siftings or 
Sweepings, for Manufacturing 


Purpose. 
Pounda 


5,213,956 
4,739,208 


Ss atsneesssawnce ° 


6,498,969 


Terpin Hvdrate. 


Terra Alba, All Kinds 


Pounds. Dollars. 
133,028 
39.983 
20,762,212 50,128 


Not stated after 1891. 


Terra Alba, Not Made from Gypsum 
or Plaster Rock 


Pounds. 
85.200 
11,200 

135,600 


Doliara. 

674 

133 

1,226 
Not stated after 1922. 


Tetrachloroethane 

Pounds. 
263,954 
493,185 


Dollars. 
10,427 


1924. .ccccecsevece . 
17,307 


WO2ZB..cvcccccecevecse 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Imports Into the United States 


Theobromine and Its Salts 
Pounds. 

200 

440 


Thiocarbanilide 


Pounds. 
1,496 


Dollars. 
610 


Thorium, Nitrate of. 
Pounds 


1901....... 12,986 


1913......+. 


13, "248 


and Other Salts of. 


Thorium, Oxide 
Pounds. Dollars. 


1914. ......... eecces 2,465 4,075 
359 


1O1B. .cccccccccccces 82 
1916......+. 2,612 6,092 
1917... scceccee 3,984 


1918.... 
124 


13,589 


Thyme (Leaves) 


Pounds. 
85 


1,592 


29'757 62,740 


‘i Bichloride and Other Chemical 
Compounds 
2 as aT 


149,830 
*2'846 


Tin, Black Oxide of, or Cassiterite. 


*Tons. Dollars. 
2,510 
7 


SEED ooo eserncedocces 


IBT1. wcccecseccecces 
18B1...ccceeees 


eeeeeeeeeee 


ocecescces 18,536 


1915. ....4++ 


eeeeeeee 


"798.017 
110,962 


* Quantity stated in pounds prior to 1920. 


Tin Foil. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


8.640 


Titanium and Ferrotitanium 
Pounds. Dollars. 
9,315 


1921... cccrceceeeeee 13'696 


1M2Z2..coercenvecees 
192B. wcerccseesecees 
ise see eeereeeeeeses 
} |!) 


Titanium Potassium Oxalate 
Pounds. Dollars. 
13,201 1,904 


1924. ceescceceveseee 
75,0383 12,917 


1925... .cccserceeees 


Toilet Waters Containing Alcohol 
Pounds. Dollars. 
38,105 
10,646 


Toilet Waters Not Containing 
Alcohol 


Pounds. 
58,127 
120,290 


Tolidine 


Pounds. 
11,023 


Dollars. 
28,297 
74,142 


Dollars. 
1,983 


Toluene 


Pounds. 
73,400 


Toluene, Sulfochloride, and Sulfon- 


amide 
Pounds. 
11,133 


Dollars 
2,642 


Dollars. 


TOZB. .crcccctccceses 2,004 


Toluolenediamine 
Pounds. 
a 175 


1922. ..ecccececcsers 


1928. .cccccecccceres 
4. 


1BT1. eee ceeeececs 
to) ee eee 
BOL. eeeecceecceees 
1901.. 
1913. . 
1914.....eeeeecceess 
eet tserenonebevs 


255,608 175,845 


Trichloroethylene 


Pounds. 
308,673 
222,192 


Dollars. 
14,481 
8,689 


Pounds. Dollars. 


9,274 


Turpentine, Spirits 


Gallons. 
128 


70, 467 
145.148 
153.394 
222/486 


144,114 
125/391 
161,768 


Ultramarine and All Blues Containing 
Ultramarine, Including Wash Blue 


Pounds. 


69,509 
48,485 
ar’ 8 

42,198 


J Umbers, Crude, Not Ground 


Dollars. 


7,064 
11,126 
17,150 
13,689 
25,798 
36,128 
55.076 
66,217 
18,850 
11,776 
47,205 
77,526 
39,154 
80,580 
55,233 
46,568 


Pounds. 
470,392 
1,475,835 
1,586, 840 
1,798,788 
3,381,919 


,676,868 
, 070,820 


Umbers, Washed or Ground 


Pounds. Dollars. 
WORE vc cccccevecceese 1,111,058 28,309 
{ ,109,722 24,061 


Uranium, Oxide and Salts of. 


Pounds, Dollars. 


15,573 
21,435 
5,782 
1,969 


3,018 


1891. .ceccccevcccors 
1901.... 


eee eeeeeeere 


January 28, 1926 


Urea. 


Pounds. 
17,981 


1916....... 
1917..... 
1918... scccccccccsce 
1919...... eeteeeeees 
1920... sccccees 
1921. 

1922. wcccccccccccce 
BE sins ba00s 6p sired 
1924. wc ccccccccccece 


se eeeeeeeee 


101,291 


Valerian, Crude 


Dollars. 
34,450 
64,863 

4,624 
2,610 


7,314 
4,541 


Valonia. 


Pounds. 


5,295, 762 
7,654,056 
2, “se 


150 
16,636,249 
11,723,598 
23,643,552 
15,070,543 
17,029,469 
24,806,008 


Valonia and Myrobalans Extract, Not 
Containing Alcohol 


Pounds. 


1921. ee eeecesceees 
1922. ..... 

1928. cc cccccccccccce 
IDZE. wecceccccscccce 658.620 


226,035 


Vanilla Beans. 


1901......-. 


cnc siis ecu ave 
1916.... 


1921. ceccseres eee 
1922 sees 
1923... -eeeereeeeee 


Vanillin. 


Ounces. 
1001. .ccccccccccccce 5,513 
1014. .cccccce eeccece 
1D1B. ccccccccccccccs 
1916. .cccccccscccces 
117. wcccees 
opeeeoess 


** 


, Gold Size, or Japan. 


Gallons. 


Included in’ “Varnish, All Other,” 
1922. 


Varnish, Spirit. 


Gallons. 
2,472 
2,603 

10,127 
581 


1919. ..-+0+6 eceescee 
1920...++- 
TD2L. wee eccsvecerecs 
IM22. co ceccccveseoee 
1923... cececerecsees 
1924... cccccccceccces 
1OZS. wc ccccccceveses 


Varnish, All Other. 


Gallons. 
3 869 


58, 814 
32,600 
43,007 
16,888 
27,943 
25,542 
20,366 
10,923 

4,250 
24,271 
17,583 
22,758 
29,118 
17,339 
27,197 


116,509 
61,701 
60,630 


Dollars. 
19,138 
26,492 


Not “stated after” 1922 
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Imports Into the United States 
Verdigris or Acetate and Sub-Acetate Worm Gut, Unmanufactured 


c of Copper. Pounds. Dollars. 
Prizes for New Uses of 1971. , "ee Beco: «6h 


1881.. 35,163 
1891.. 32,016 


1901. : 6,211 
1914 ; 2,530 Wood Flour. 


we 
1915 g 2,491 
1917. i i ¢ 
m 1918. : 15,171, 972 
: 8,809 "122 a "703, 
000 


1919. 
10, 743,482 


Permanganate|: = es 


. Vermilion Reds (Containing Quicksil- 192: 11,817,024 
Ist Cash Prize $200.00 ver), Dry or Ground in Oil or Water 


2nd Cash Prize 30.00 —— Pe Xylene 


14,243 


iced sina BB EP es cn — 
c ba, -* 
95,659 : 


JUDGES Bev tccve : 71,515 
Prof. O. L. Kowalke, Dept. of Chemical Engineering, Madison,Wis., epee : 6 
Karl Kleimenhagen, Treasurer Carus Chemical Co., La Salle, IIl., 
Edward H. Carus, President Carus Chemical Co., La Salle, Ill. 


CONTEST CLOSES Veronal or Barbital 
FEBRUARY 15, 1926 : Pema, ly 


Xylidine 


Dollars. 


145, 405 


DIFFERENT SUGGESTIONS which are econ- Wash Blue Containing Ultramarine. 
omically possible will be compared on the basis of FTeosst = aga0T 
probable tonnage consumed. In case of a tie, each 


tying contestant will receive full prize. 4.907 Zinc Ores 


454,032 


Zinc 
contents, 


KNOWN USES as listed below are excluded: "20 eantas mys 


922 50,835 
‘e ” a 11,762,861 
Included in ‘‘Ultramarine, etc.,’’ after 1922. 14 259 176 


1—Disinfectant for wounds, sore throat, 915... *  B1'779.564 


rattlesnake bite and medicinal purposes. Wattle Extract, Not Containing 208 oe 80 


; Alcohol 
2—Deodorant for cisterns, thermos bottles, aanike Dollars. 
sinks, toilets, garbage cans, etc. oo ae 18.778 


3—Oxidizer for evolution of heat to vola- Wax, Mineral or Vegetable 
eye 8 ‘ Dollars. 
tilize formaldehyde. : gis Se dion ot 


a Aine - : , 33 (944, 490,775 Dollars. 
4—Oxidizing agent for organic synthesis of - Se 5 aa wat 


Sulphanole, Trianol, Saccharine, Benzoic his Siadl teks 7 SLIT gs BOTS 106,990 
° ve i . ° N t ter ° 
Acid, Nitro Benzoic, Trichloracetic, eee 


Iodates and complicated organic pro- S42 537.684 Fins Chimie of 
ducts without commercial uses as de- 20. 150;241 Pounds. Dollars. 
. 135,920 fs 205 28,192 


scribed in the literature. ‘ iil 2680.1: 313,371 37,078 

; : 921. “75T, fasore | 19i4---- " "31805 

5—Bleaching agent for sponges, textiles, 922; '811,96 524,519 _ "463 
334,741 


straw and compounds. 2 601.25 sats 
, Vite 272 


6—Preventative for dipping citrus fruit to 


prevent formation of mould and fungi. a 
° ollars. 
. ° . ° 914. ,336, 1,043,337 
7—Purifier of zinc solution in manufacture 5. 5,38 1299-585 
of lithopone or hydrometallurgy of zinc. “* veo DD 1,742,060 
° ee . 3,012,783 
iain ~ ray p t B G S P d Dollars. 
8—Bleach for oils, waxes and fats. 949, 8,681,707 se 317,402 
1,012,731 ¢ 4,788,433 


g—Stain or dye for wood or cloth. - 474, 1,510,848 1915 2,278,533 


10—Poultry remedies. are 


‘ an & White Lead (Basic Carbonate 
11—Purifier of carbon dioxide. ( - a 

° ° e , ° 483,392 
12—Purifier of drinking water. "628,414 43,041 

; : pee 9, 21,993 25 266,595 
13—An adhering agent in arsenate sprays. aid... oe 68 
2 u 916.. f 11,970 . : 
14—An absorbent for poisonous gases in M17... 5 Zinc Oxide, Dry. fa 
$ woe ‘ounds. » 


gas masks. 47 ee (3/7 eee 4,842,948 310,362 
O75 : > 6,148,120 389,485 


pe / * 2° 8 : _* e'% + sou Z 88,416 
15—An oxidizing agent to remove sulphur oa ee ae: Weeesess ss fg July’ t ee orober &, 15h 


i : y epe 13. 
from petroleum oils. aoe ae Stated separately after October 3, 19 
Zinc Oxide, Dry Powder 


16—A general laboratory reagent. Whiting or Paris White, Dry, Ground, 
Pounds. Dollars. 


—A mo j ine industrv Bolted or Precipitated ; oaun ane 136,366 
17 mordant in tanning industry. Pounds, ati 3.020, 058 145/823 
“Cc c . 5,219, 38 24,710 { eee 5,315,867 30% 

18—Purifier of phosphates and phosphoric 1,974,913 7,808 1915 Ii] 565.434 148, 143 

‘d 1,042,518 4239 1916 1,441,299 244,934 
ac 507,745 1,863 285,423 
acl 2,361,605 10,453 204,735 
5.387.038 5,705 1 132,486 

rm .% . . a i. 55, : f ‘ a 9, 

The decision is to be awarded only for a practical use tested 917. 2.147.895 2 92 1386076 
, , > _ ‘ > rhic se sas ss 918.. ,908, 29% 03% 92: cece 5,521,525 
out eaccougiiny bY the proposer, and os which is possible ~ 580,780 rt = ae SST 
> 9 , af > eo c > ‘ re ‘ee “ace 059, Le . < 2,436,456 
economically at the present 15 cent market price. In case 20,393,338 91.5: . "ts 3588979. 


several good new uses are suggested the award is to be on the £2,901 .088 
. Ie 


basis of largest probable tonnage consumed. Only those wh 46,301,120 6 . . . . . 
ss 8 925... 46,385,585 153,507 Zinc Oxide, Ground in or Mixed with 
have used potassium permanganate or purchased it prior to . 
Oil or Water 


this announcement are considered as eligible contestants. Witherite 

Pounds. Dollars Pounds. Dollars 
Tf . ¢ 13,068 18% 139,371 7,226 

If anyone has experience with European uses such 901... io 15208 1! es 53,851 

. e 2 92 t ees 292, 5 

as insecticides, etc., not generally known in this 915. ‘gS te ‘ set DIS 156°451 

country, they will be considered. esee 7 i i * 0s 

7,088 
C Ch . 92 13,571 
aris » . BU a ae vis 92 89,641 
arus Chemical Company, La Salle, Ill. 3% vs G8.748 1921 sia 
° § as 2 ‘ 24,609 ‘ 120,674 
——— 92 eese 4,283,948 54.978 92 211,348 
eae 4,771,174 nm ............ 235/112 





q 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Imports Into the United States 
Zinc, Sulphide of 


Zinc Sulphate (White Vitriol) 


Pounds. 
WDA sc ccccvecccccccs 
WBOL. wcccccccccccces 
1913 
19 
9 


Dollars. 
294 





Ukraine Chemical Industry 


Things appear to be stirring along 
chemical lines in the Ukraine. The pro- 
duction of zinc white and superphosphate 
has been started, the production of the 
pigment being estimated at 2,400 tons a 
year. There is a protected market for 
this pigment in the Ukraine with the re- 
sult that the imported white lead is 
gradually being supplanted by the zinc 
pigment. The production of superphos- 
phate for the coming year is estimated at 
50,000 tons. 

Steps have also been taken to build up 
the production of other chemicals, such as 
soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, 
chloride of lime, and chlorobenzol. Benzyl 
chloride, benzyl dichloride, and benzyl tri- 
chloride are also being manufactured, as 
well as various products, such as benzal- 
dehyde and benzoic aoid, derived from 
them. 

The general tendency seems to be to 
build up a primary and intermediate 


Pounds. 


1,596, 236 
5,163,642 
1,338,999 

283,356 
96,402 
53,587 

08 
5,703 
15,271 
69,135 
73,334 
24,086 


chemical industry to take care of the de- 


mands of domestic 
are making coloring 


synthetic products. 


Polish Tariff Changes 


In accordance with an official decree of 
December 11, 
certain changes were made in the Polish- 
Dantzig tariff. 
items in the new tariff follow :— 


Tariff 
No. 
92.3 


Antimony oxide, 


Calcium 
Carbon disulphide 


Nitric 


1925, 


The 


acetate, 


acid, 


manufacturers who 
matters and other 


effective January 1, 


important chemical 


Percent 


increase in 
normal tax. 


purified 


over 40 degrees 


Baume nitro-sulphuric acid.. 
Salicylic acid 
Chlorine, 
Potassium chlorate 
Nitrates 
beryllium, 
magnesium 


Zinc 





ash 


liquid 


of 


Because 


thorium, cerium, 
aluminum 


of its extensive, high-class inter- 


national circulation, the 


60 
80 
20 


50 
70 
70 


60 


50 
Free 


il, Paint and Drug 
Reporter 


offers an excellent field for 


advertising purposed to develop 


Foreign Trade in 
Industrial Chemicals 


Send for particulars and rates 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


INCORPORATED 


12 Gold Street 


New York 


Foreign Trade Openings 


Correspondence in regard to any of 
the following foreign trade opportuni- 
ties should be addressed to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, or to any district or co- 
operative office of the bureau, and not 
to this office. When writing give the 
number of the item:— 

Alkali and soda ash:—Purchase and 
agency; Habana, Cuba (18,767). 

Benzol, 500 gallons a month:—Purchase; 
Durban, South Africa (18,799). 

Chemicals:—Agency; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (18,720). 

Chemicals:—Agency ; 
(18,770). 

Chemicals, heavy:—Agency ; 
Germany (18,771). 

Drugs and botanicals:—Purchase and 
agency; Bombay, India (18,796). 

Extracts, essential oils and perfume 
bases:—Purchase; Chihuahua, Mexico 
(18,721). 

Lard:—-Purchase and 
wieck, Germany (18,714). 

Medicines and pharmaceuticals:— 
Agency; Santiago, Chile (18,770). 

Oil, corn, cooking :—Purchase 
agency; Cairo, Egypt (18,797). 

Oils, lubricating:—Agency; Cape Town, 
South Africa (18,784). 

Oils, lubricating and fuel:—Agency; 
Copenhagen, Denmark (18,783). 

Oils, lubricating, and greases:—Monte- 
video, Uruguay (18,786). 

Paints and varnishes:—Agency; Valen- 
cia, Spain (18,769). 

Perfumes:—Sole 
Africa (158,726). 

Perfumes:—Agency; Adelaide, Australia 
(18,746). 

Perfumery and toilet articles:—Agency ; 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa (18,749). 

Paraffin in cakes:—Purchase; 
Germany (18,785). 

Paraffin wax:—Agency; Hamburg, Ger- 
many (18,782). 

tosin:—Purchase; Osaka, (18,- 
768). 

Rosin :—Purchase; 
guay (18,786). 

Soaps, cheap:—Sole agency; 
East Africa (18,726). 

Soap, toilet:—Agency, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (18,793). 

Stearin:—Agency; 
(18,782). 

Tallow, 20 to 30 tons:—Purchase; Bres- 
lau, Germany (18,713). 

Toilet preparations:—Agency; 
Czechoslovakia (18,793). 


Santiago, Chile 


Berlin, 


agency; Oster- 


and 


agency; Nairobi, East 


Breslau, 


Japan 


Montevideo, Uru- 


Nairobi, 


Hamburg, Germany 


Prague, 


Russian Chemical Industry 


In a review of conditions in the Rus- 
sian chemical industry, published in a re- 
cent issue of L’Industrie Chimique, atten- 
tion is called to a new company which has 
been formed to exploit the rare metal 
mines which have furnished the world 
large amounts of radium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and platinum. Two new plants 
have been erected in the vicinity of Mos- 
cow, and the program for 1926 calls for 
the working of 1,000 tons of radium 
minerals, 125 tons of tungsten concen- 
trates and ten tons of molybdenite. 
Tungsten and molybdenum wire is now 
being made in Russia. 

The estimated production 
for 1926 is 8,400 pounds. 

Steps are now being taken to improve 
the quality of various industrial chemical 
products now being manufactured in Rus- 
sia. Many new pharmaceutical products 
will be manufactured and 30,000.000 
roubles have been set aside for new con- 
struction work on pharmaceutical plants, 
and 60,000,000 roubles for their improve- 
ment and upkeep, which total corresponds 
to 40 percent of the capital in the indus- 
trial chemical industry. 

Another new development is the con- 
struction of a plant for making nitrogen 
products near Rastjepino, which is on the 
Moscow-Nijni-Novgorod Railroad. This 
plant will be directed by the Northern 
trust and will be ready within ten months. 

The lack of sufficient soda to supply 
the needs of the country is indicated in 
the first half of 1926. The caustic soda 
production is also too small for domestic 
needs. The authorization of the importa- 
tion of 500,000 poods of soda has been 
made in order to supply the deficiency in 
the domestic supply. 

Russia is said to be contemplating the 
purchase of a large amount of machinery 
of various sorts, such as dyeing appa- 
ratus, leather working machines, electric 
motors and the like, in Germany to the 
extent of 1,000,000,000 roubles. 


of mercury 


Portugal Revises Export 
Duty on Various Articles 


A revised schedule of export duties has 
been established in Portugal and the ad- 
jacent islands by a decree effective No- 
vember 30, 1925. Reductions in export 
duties are provided for olive oil and lard. 
Export duties have been increased on 
kaolin, copper cement or _ precipitate, 
horns, bones, hide parings, colophany, 
pine resin, and copper sulphate. Pyrites 
and superphosphates, formerly dutiable as 
articles not otherwise specified, are now 
listed in the schedule with varying rates 
of duty. 

On articles not specified in the sched- 
ule, the export duty has been reduced 
from 3 percent to 1 percent ad valorem. 


Vise Fee Cut 


By a recent decree the consular fee for 
certifying bills of lading to Salvador has 
been changed from $10 gold per set to $1 
gold per set for each $500, or fraction 
thereof, of the value of the merchandise 
as shown by the consular invoice, but in 
no case shall the fee exceed $10, according 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, This change, modifying article 161 
of the consular law is due to protests from 
small importers against the fee of $10 
irreepeneryy of the quantity or value of the 
goods, 
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Kauri Gum Industry 
Ncw State Controlled 


New Zealand Board Is Given 
Complete Authority to 


Regulate Exports 


The New Zealand government, April 1, 
will assume control of the kauri gum in- 
dustry, according to a report from United 
States Consul Walter F. Boyle, at Auck- 
land. 

3y act of the New Zealand Parliament, 
October 1, 1925, the control of the indus- 
try was ordered assumed by a board 
clothed with power to direct the market- 
ing and, if necessary, monopolize for the 
benefit of the producers, the output of 
kauri gums. 

The control board is an organization 
along the lines and with the same avowed 
ends as control boards regulating the sev- 
eral primary productions of New Zea- 
land. Of the five members of the board 
two will represent the New Zealand gov- 
ernment (one of whom shall be a person 
having expert knowledge of the kauri 
gum industry), two will be selected by 
the producers, and one will represent the 
exporters. The latter member will be ap- 
pointed by the government, and must not 
in any way be engaged in the kauri gum 
trade. 

The board is empowered to appoint 
agents in places beyond New Zealand, and 
to prohibit the export of kauri gum ex- 
cept under license. It is also clothed 
with power to assume control of all kauri 
gum produced in New Zealand, which 
may then be sold or disposed of only by 
direction of the board; to acquire lands, 
buildings, plants, machinery, etc.; for the 
purpose of receiving, recleaning, regrad- 
ing and otherwise preparing kauri gum 
for sale either in or beyond New Zealand, 
and may also purchase gum Sy payment 
in full or by means of advances. For the 
purpose of raising funds for the purchase 
of, or advances on kauri gum, the board 
is authorized to pledge the gum under its 
control as security. 

The establishment of the board with its 
powers over the kauri gum industry may 
be said to have been brought about by 
the constant decline in prices of and in 
demand for kauri gum, a decline that has 
been coincident with a higher cost of pro- 
duction, due to the fact that the gum 
which in the past has been largely dug 
from shallow depths is now found only 
where digging operations require the re- 
moval of greater quantities of earth, 
causing an increased cost of production. 


Not a Natural Monopoly 


Although a restricted area of the Auck- 
land consular district is the only part of 
the world producing kauri gum, this pro- 
duction is far from being a natural mon- 
opoly. 

The principal use of the gum is as an 
important ingredient in the manufacture 
of fine varnishes and enamels, notably 
those used in the finish of motor car 
bodies, and while kauri gum enjoys a high 
standing it enters into open competition 
with many other kinds and grades of 
gums from other parts of the world, and 
recently with synthetic preparations. 

Under these conditions the board will 
find any valorization scheme offset by 
competition from other gums and syn- 
thetic substitutes, hence its principal 
functions will be reduced to eliminating 
competitive buying in New Zealand and 
in research work looking to new uses for 
kauri gum and in publicity campaigns to 
increase the appreciation of these uses. 

The severest critics of the control act 
are the middlemen who now stand be- 
tween the overseas buyer and the pro- 
ducer. These purchasers fear that the 
effect of the bill will be to eliminate 
them, and also make the very plausible 
claim that the overhead expense of gov- 
ernment control board and government 
business methods will cost the producer 
far more than the profit that now accrues 
to the buyers, agents, brokers, etc. 

As long as the board refrains from using 
any of its permissive powers, the middle- 
men of the industry seem to have proper 
ground for protesting against the uncer- 
tainty of their position, as it is easy to 
understand théir fears that any stocks 
bought by them may be reduced in price 
as a result of board control, and that the 
intensive working out of the powers 
granted the board may eliminate them 
from business. 

The establishment of this control board 
concerns very directly an important 
American interest, for the United States 
is the largest buyer of New Zealand kauri 
gum, and the decline in our purchases of 
this product is a vital factor in bringing 
about the decline In price and demand; 
and consequently the pressure for the 
passage of the Control Act. 


U. S. Imports Increase 

The United States imported kauri gum 
worth £412,000 in 1923, against only 
£250,000 in 1924, while the United King- 
dom, the only other purchaser of this 
product in quantity, imported £166,000 in 
1923, against £160,000 in 1924. Total. ex- 
ports for all countries in 1923 was £596,000, 
against £443,000 in 1924. It will thus be 
seen that although there was a small de- 
crease all along the line that by far and 
large the decrease is chargeable to the 
failure of the United States to purchase 
its usual amount. The decrease in actual 
quantities exported was also in keeping 
with the decrease in values, the total, ex- 
port for 1923 being 6,598 tons, against 
5,261 tons in 1924. 

The decline in American’ purchase is at- 
tributed to the fact that American auto- 
mobile manufacturers are using pyroxylin 
lacquers that eliminates kauri gum as a 
component ingredient. 

American ihterest in the control act 
stated in concrete form is that the Ameri- 
can purchasers, acting separately and in- 
dividually and without organized action 
among themselves, are confronted by an 
organization in New Zealand sponsored by 
the ‘government’ and "empowered. with 
every authority to monopolize and val- 
orize the output of kauri gum: for the 
profit and advantage of the industry in 
New Zealand. 
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Industrial Chemicals: Market Review 


Conditions in the market for indus- 
trial chemicals during 1925 were the 
best that have prevailed during any 
year since 1920. As a matter of fact, 
1925 was the best year by and large 
since the war, as while a great volume 
of some heavy chemicals may have 
been produced and consumed during 
1920, conditions generally were not 
of the satisfactory nature which those 
prevailing during most of 1925 were. 
The export sales during 1925 were also 
of large extent and embraced a much 
wider range of chemicals than had the 
foreign shipments made during the 
earlier year. It could also be said, that 
with comparatively rare exceptions, the 
prices which were realized on indus- 
trial chemicals during 1925 were on the 
whole higher than at any time since 
ene war. The enormous production 
of some of the alkalies enabled the 
manufacturers to effect minor econo- 
mies, which in turn were passed on to 
the consumers, in the shape of more 
reasonable price levels. The great 
steadiness of alkalies and mineral 
acids was a strong foundation for the 
rest of the list, and it was observable 
that there were smaller variations in 
prices of important commodities than 
in years. 

The record prices achieved ty some 
of the principal metals towards the 
end of the year and the extreme scar- 
city of antimony throughout nearly all 
of 1925 could not fail to have an ef- 
fect on the trend of prices of the de- 
rivatives of these metals. Tin prod- 
ucts were particularly high during the 
last two months of the year, having 
moved up more or less regularly since 
the middle of the summer. 


There were many reasons which in- 
fluenced the trend of the price of an- 
timony and also governed the ship- 
ments to the Occident. The civil war 
which disrupted China during the 
early part of the year prevented the 
usual transportation of products from 
the interior of China to the ports. The 
bulk of the world’s supply of antimony 
comes from China. It is mostly mined 
in the mountains of the interior of China 
and with the upset conditions of the 
first half of the year to contend with, 
the miners were able to forward only 
a small portion of what is usually 
shipped. It is only about 30 years 
since China became of importance as 
a producer of antimony and since that 
time this country has come to domi- 
nate the world situation. The first 
contract let by the Chinese bureau of 
mines was in 1897, and since then two 
important companies have developed 
the resources of the rich deposits in 
the different districts of central China. 

Utilization of antimony for manu- 
facturing purposes appeared to have 
increased during the year and there 
was little doubt that there would have 
been a great deal more buying of the 
metal had the supplies been larger. 
The position of oxide and needle pow- 
dered was automatically strengthened 
by the position of the metal. 

Early in January consumers of soda 
ash and caustic began to take on 
larger quantities, and the manufac- 
turers were forced to increase produc- 
tion beyond their expectations in or- 
der to adequately take care of the 
heavy shipments which were in re- 
quest. This demand for ash and caus- 
tic did not diminish during the whole 
year. The seasonal curves in delivery 
charts were much smaller than in pre- 
vious years and the usual depression 
which has keen observable during the 
summer months was completely elimi- 
nated. The expansion in manufactur- 
ing activities in this country accounted 
undoubtedly for the exceptionally 
heavy demands, but the fact that man- 
ufacturers had been able to offer such 
attractive contract prices undoubted- 
ly induced the consumers to place large 
contracts readily and not to try and 
scimp on their supplies. 

‘The export movement, too, was much 

in evidence’: during January, and while 
the foreign demand for alkalies suf- 
fered a good deal of a slump during 
the summer, early in the fall the buy- 
ing by the foreigners had been re- 
sumed in sufficient volume to remove 
from the market all surplus stocks re- 
maining in the dealers hands and fur- 
thermore to add enough strength to 
the tone to result in higher prices. 
The only country to which sales were 
made where the manufacturers could 
not secure as high prices as were 
thought necessary to cover costs was 
Italy. European and Oriental buyers, 
however, were paying better prices for 
ish and caustic during 1925 than they 
had paid during 1924. 
e export movement in blue vi- 
during the first few months of 
the year was also extremely good. 
Most of these goods were shipped to 
South America and Mexico, but a big 
demand was also wt from Northern 
Africa, Spain and Italy, where it was 
used.in vineyards, 
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Imported Chemicals Offer Competition 

Competition 
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was sharp 
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this time 
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hetween domestic 
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ported were frequently slashed in or- 
der to secure business. However, this 
state of affairs was not long in alter- 
ing, as domestic manufacturer event- 
ually reduced his price sufficiently to 
curtail the imports of the European 
chlorate. During the spring also there 
was serious trouble on some of the 
boats bringing this highly explosive 
material to this country and as result 
French boats almost all stopped bring- 
ing it over. During the late summer 
stocks of the imported available in this 
market had just about all been used 
up, while the domestic factor was able 
to find a ready outlet for every pound 
he could produce. 


Dealers who had any large quantities 
of foreign chemicals in their possession 
found it difficult to market these goods 
during the early part of the year and 
were frequently forced to throw them 
on the market at a low price in order 
to facilitate sales. This resulted in a 
certain amount of demoralization of 
the spot market. As a matter of fact, 
during the whole of the year the deal- 
ers found it rather more difficult sled- 
ding than they had expected. The ma- 
jority of consumers, finding that the 
prices of the domestic made chemicals 
were as cheap or even cheaper con- 
sidering the quality than the imported 
chemicals, bought largely on contract 
from the manufacturers. The dealers 
were unable to find the wide outlets for 
their imports that they had during the 
previous year, and wherever there was 
any accumulation of stocks had to do 
something quickly to get rid of them. 
The only thing was to force sales by 
cutting the prices, a weapon which, 
however, did not get them far, as 
profits evaporated under it. 


Chemicals Imported More Cautiously 


This led to a great deal of caution in 
the import of majority of chemicals 
from abroad. Also, the advancing ten- 
dency of the foreign market during the 
first quarter of the year had to be taken 
into consideration. The stabilization of 
money which was going on in Germany 
and other European countries during 
this time could make for nothing else 
than higher manufacturing costs in 
the majority of products. The infor- 
mation of syndicates for maketing al- 
lied products was also beginning to 
emerge prominently as a feature of the 
new industrial scheme of the German 
manufacturers to protect themselves. 
Thus a potash syndicate was formed 
which insisted on a fixed price for all 
of the potash products, chlorate car- 
bonates and caustic. 


The result of these established prices 
on shipments of foreign chemicals to 
this country was to check the heavy 
shipments which had formerly been 
thrown on this market and prevented 
also the ignorant dealer from rushing 
in and taking on his shoulders a bur- 
den he could not bear. 3reaking of 
prices due to heavy liquidation of large 
stocks of foreign chemicals held here 
ceased to be a bugbear of the market. 
This stabilization of prices applied over 
a wide variety and included many of 
the acids as well as the chemicals both 
light and heavy. 


Copperas Prices Break 


During January there was a heavy 
accumulation of stocks of copperas in 
certain manufacturing quarters which 
led to sharp breaks in the prices. Re- 
ductions were strenuous and by the 
middle of the summer the prices of 
copperas crystal were lower than they 
had been for years. This situation 
endured most of the early fall as well, 
as manufacturers were unable to move 
their production with any rapidity and 
the competition between them was 
strenuous. 

Along with a weak situation in cop- 
peras was one in arsenic and arsenicals. 
Early in January the domestic pro- 
ducers of white arsenic had cut the 
price of this material to what was then 
considered an extremely low price. The 
vast stocks of calcium arsenate which 
were carried over from the fall of 1924 
had a disastrous effect on the manu- 
facturing operations of most of the in- 
secticides makers. It was estimated in 
January that there was enough left 
over calcium arsenate to take care of 
the consumptive requirements of the 
cotton planters for that year. With 
the manufacturers faced with such a 
situation, they could be forgiven for 
little enthusiasm in adding to them. 
They did not know where they could 
sell these goods or how. The lower 
prices which arsenic sold at did not in- 
duce buying, as it was felt that cheap 
raw materials would make little dif- 
ference, as reports from the South in- 
dicated that the prices of arsenic were 
already (in January) being shaded to 
way below production costs whenever 
any quantity was involved. 


Depressing Conditions in Arsenic . 


These depressing conditions in ar- 
senic were in evidence throughout the 
whole year. During the late spring 
there was a little flurry of demand but 


it did not suffice to establish the prices 
on any firmer basis for much length of 
time. Quantities of imported arsenic 
were offered cheaply and the forced 
sales of some of the weaker holders 
were continually unsettling the tone 
of the market. The production in this 
country had been expanded during 1924 
in order to meet an increased demand 
from the insecticide manufacturers who 
had great hopes for enormous sales of 
the calcium arsenate. The enormous 
production during that year and the 
disappointing use of the material was 
what accounted for the big surplus on 
hand at the beginning or i»25 and 
which largely crippled manufacturing 
operations during the first part of the 
year at least. The consumption of ar- 
senate during the year was rather bet- 
ter than had at first been indicated, 
although it did not make much inroad 
on the large stocks. The additional 
production during the year was suffi- 
cient to result in a further accumula- 
tion of stocks, and at the end of 1925 
it was estimated that the available 
stocks of arsenate at that time were 
between 23,000,000 and 30,000,000 
pounds, which was more than the av- 
erage consumption per year was es- 
timated at. 


Conditions in Bleaching Powder 


Manufacturers of bleaching powder 
were unable to sell a great deal of this 
material on contract during 1925. The 
reason, of course, was easy enough to 
find. Many of the consumers had 
placed contracts during the previous 
year at the extremely low prices which 
were quoted by some of the producers 
during the merry little price war which 
developed. Getting supplies for very 
little during 1924, the stabilization of 
the market at the beginning of 1925 
and the much higher prices which the 
manufacturers quoted on contracts de- 
terred them from buying much ahead. 
Month to month business was as good 
as usual, but beyond buying a month 
or so ahead, the consumers did not 
generally care to go. 


New methods of marketing and dis- 
cretion during the summer time as 
to the volume of production which was 
good for the health of the market 
enabled the higher prices to be main- 
tained all through the year. In Octo- 
ber the manufacturers were in a suf- 
ficiently strong position to advance 
the . prices. Higher manufacturing 
costs were cited, and a smaller pro- 
duction was also indicated as some 
of the big manufacturers of the liquid 
chlorine were driving for that material 
and were adapting their methods of 
shipping to even the needs of the 
smallest consumers. This naturally 
had some effect on the consumption of 
bleaching powder, but more on the 
production of it. 

This survey of the situation 
bleaching powder during the 
might indicate that everything ‘had 
been plain sailing. As a matter of 
fact, the American market was only 
maintained by the strenuous efforts 
of the leading manufacturers in the 
foreign markets. Export sales of bleach 
were made at ridiculously low prices 
and in this way what surplus stocks 
accumulated were worked off. The 
method had this to recommend it that 
the domestic market remained steady 
throughout the period of the year when 
it usually breaks and shows lament- 
able signs of weakness. However, 
selling below manufacturing costs to 
foreigners could not be called exactly 
a heart warming occupation. Manu- 
facturers were rather touchy on this 
subject and the fact that cheap sales 
were being made for export was little 
bruited about during the time it actu- 
ally was going on, although later on 
it was admitted, but not with much 
good grade, 


Higher Duty on Potash Chlorate 


During February there was more 
agitation for a higher duty on chlorate 
of potash. It was pointed out that 
manufacturing costs in this country 
were so high that it made impos- 
sible for the manufacturers tc com- 
pete with the imported material, in 
spite of the already existing tariff. 
The efforts to get this duty took con- 
siderable time and it was not until 
late in the spring that any definite 
action was taken on it. The duty, 
however, was eventually increased, 
with result that the domestic and the 
imported were placed on a more equit- 
able selling basis, although the im- 
ported continued to come in regularly 
throughout the rest of the year on 
consignment as well as on contract at 
prices just fractionally lower than the 
domestic manufacturer was quoting. 
However, the importations of foreign 
chlorate were not large as a rule, and 
the sales of the domestic chlorate 
were extremely good, even with the 
prices of domestic somewhat more 
than those of the imported. 

Indiscriminate importations of sal 
ammoniae wrecked the price of this 
material. Dealers brought in supplies 
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much in excess of the potentiality of 
the market to absorb, and then started 
cutting prices in order to get rid of 
them, At times, sales were made near- 
ly 1c. under import costs. There was 
no time during the year when the 
market was not largely supplied with 
sal ammoniac, although at times a 
little more firmness developed in prices 
and they moved up fractionally for a 
week or so. During!’ November, the 
announcement of the domestic manu- 
facturers of a lower price on contracts 
for 1926 threw consternation into the 
camp of the dealers, as they had not 
expected any prices for the next year 
as low as the ones quoted. With such 
a low price on contracts, further im- 
portation on a big scale was problem- 
atical unless the foreign costs were 
much lowered, a thing which was cer- 
tainly not indicated in Germany at 
that time. 

During March carbonates of potash 
had become scarce and higher replace- 
ment costs were felt. Consumers had 
to pay more for their supplies and 
dealers brought in smaller quantities 
than formerly. Towards the end of 
the month rather heavy buying within 
a few days removed nearly all of the 
available stocks from tthe market and 
advanced the prices. The fact that 
the tariff advance in chlorate of pot- 
ash was definitely assured led to very 
heavy importations of this material 
during the month and over 10,000 kegs 
had been imported during the 30 days, 
About the only imported chemicals 
which showed weakness aside from 
sal ammoniac were soda fluoride and 
silico-fluoride. These had been im- 
ported largely for the glass trade, but 
the buying proved disappointing and 
drastic cuts in prices during March 
followed. 

During the spring, conditions in the 
spot market for chemicals were less 
satisfactory than they had been dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. There 
was comparatively little business done 
by the dealers during April and May, 
although contract deliveries were 
maintained in producing quarters at 
an excellent rate, and new business 
was constantly coming to the manu- 
facturers. A moderate accumulation 
of bleaching powder had occurred, 
which resulted in some unsettlement 
of the tone, and occasional sales were 
made at about 10c. under the quoted 
schedule of the manufacturers. This 
was denied in most producing quar- 
ters, but the fact remained. 


Copper Sulphate Unseasonably Dull 


Usually during the spring there is 
a stronger demand for blue vitriol 
for agricultural purposes and larger 
sales are the rule. Competition was 
quite keen in this material at this 
time and demand hardly up to the 
market. The result was inevitable and 
lower prices followed. The average of 
prices on blue vitriol throughout the 
whole year was /unsatisfactory from 
the manufacturers’ point of view. 
Competition in this material was ex- 
treme most of the time, and the over- 
production of small crystals which was 
a constant occurrence in some quar- 
ters, kept the market in a weak posi- 
tion until the end of the year. There 
were momentary recoveries during the 
summer and fall, but these were not 
cf long duration. The trouble with 
the market was the excessive offerings 
of the small crystals which were made 
by some producers who were not 
equipped ‘to produce the large ones 
with equal facility. Another thing 
was the rather inferior quality of a 
lot of these small crystals, which mae 
their use in insecticides and _ for 
Sprays unsatisfactory. A larger iron 
content than was feasible in a mate- 
rial to be applied to foliage prevented 
the distribution of the small crystals 
and caused the holders to offer at 
very low prices to move goods rapidly 
and effectively. Of course, sellers who 
were offering a better grade of crys- 
tals had tc take this competition into 
consideration, and in spite of differ- 
ence of quality, usually had to meet it, 
especially on any other business than 
sales to the agriclultural interests. 

An extremely good demand for sul- 
phide of soda developed during April 
and the producers were shortly sold 
up for some time to come. The market 
naturally became quite firm in tone, 
and while quotations from abroad con- 
tinued to be cabled here, the con- 
sumers who placed orders with dealers 
for shipments from abroad were more 
often than not disappointed with the 
quality of the sulphide when it got 
here. The disappointment of a lot of 
these buyers was the reason why 
towards the end of the year, the very 
attractive prices on the European ma- 
terial did not attract buyers; while 
the domestic producers had as many 
orders on their books as they could 
take care of satisfactorily. 

Weakness was apparent in barium 
products during most of the summer. 
The heavy importations during the 
spring resulted in piling up of large 
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.stocks in the spot market for which 
there was no adequate outlet, As a 
result prices weakened and sales were 
made at ridiculously low levels. The 
situation abroad did not help matters 
any. Over production was the rule 
and there were large quantities as- 
sembled at shipping points for export. 
America seemed to be about the only 
ready place to send these goods and 
they came across. Loss of money was 
inevitable. Exporters abroad were sell- 
ing below costs of manufacture they 
said, while dealers here had often to 
let goods go at less than their costs, 
because of the way storage charges 
were piling up. 

In November,+ however, this un- 
satisfactory condition in barium prod- 
ucts was definitely enough settled. The 
German producers formed a syndicate 
for the marketing of these products, 
and the production was consequently 
limited to more reasonable volume, 
while an export price was established 
on foreign sales which allowed of a 
reasonable return, The tendency of the 
German manufacturers of chemicals 
to form syndicates for marketing their 
products was one of the features of the 
year. Syndicates had been formed in 
potash products, in formic and oxalic 
acids, and in barium products. 


Exports of Soda Ash Larger 


During June, inquiries from abroad 
for soda ash began to appear in larger 
numbers. The improvement in the 
volume of shipments of ash began at 
this time, and the export sales of ash 
during 1925 were an outstanding fea- 
ture of the chemical market. In spite 
of the much broader demand for the 
ash which was in evidence during 
June, and which continued prominent 
until fall, there was a decrease in 
shipments abroad of caustic soda at 
this time. Inquiries were directed al- 
most entirely to the ash and the ex- 
porters were enabled to extend sales 
by the ton, whereas the shipments of 
caustic decreased just as much as the 
shipments of ash improved. However, 
the losses in the caustic were amply 
retrieved by the phenomenal sales of 
the ash. The large tonnage of ash 
which was shipped abroad during the 
year had not been exceeded at any 
time previously in the trade’s history. 

Copperas, which had been pursuing a 
very irregular course during the early 
spring, broke abruptly during May and 
prices were down as much as $3 per 
ton ata time. The break in the prices 
was due to the accumulation of stocks. 
The production had been heavy and 
consumption for some reason or other, 
did not. hold up to the usual lines. The 
producers were forced to throw ma- 
terial on the market cheaply in order 
to clear their yards. During the late 
summer rather more firmness developed 
in this section of the market, but the 
last quarter of the year again saw 
.very low prices quoted. These prices 
were lower than they had been in 
years, and the inducement to take on 
supplies for forward requirements was 
pronounced, so that the manufacturers, 
by the end of the year, had a great 
deal of contract business on their books 
and the production well sold up for 
1925 at low prices. 

More pronounced weakness had de- 
veloped in the market for white 
arsenic during June and while condi- 
tions during the early spring had been 
unsatisfactory enough, the situation 
became progressively worse as_ the 
summer wore on. The accumulation 
of stocks of both domestic and imported 
arsenic and the competition which de- 
veloped in the local market unsettled 
the prices and precipitated sales 
lower ones than had been seen for 
years. The situation in calcium arsen- 
ate had shown little improvement dur- 
ing the summer. The conditions sur- 
rounding the cotton crop had been 
unusually favorable, as _ unsuitable 
weather earlier in the spring had dis- 
couraged propogation of the boll weevil. 
The manufacturers of arsenate, having 
piled up excessive stocks of the poison, 
were not disposed to take on further 
supplies of the raw material, which 
were in better supply than usual be- 
cause of an expected enormous demand 
from these same manufacturers. 


Along about the middle of June the 
market for antimony and antimony 
derivatives began to advance. Condi- 
tions in China had been unfavorable 
to exportation of this metal, and there 
had been considerable shortage develop. 
The civil war which waged in China 
most of the year made transportation 
of produce from the mines to the ports 
an extremely difficult matter and also 
cut down a good deal on the quantities 
of materials moved from the interior of 
China to the ports. Antimony on which 
China, of course, has practically the 
world monopoly, suffered greatly. The 
prices continued to advance during 
most of the balance of the year, al- 
though there were temporary set backs 
from time to time. But these down 
turns did not affect the actual trend 
to any appreciable extent, and the 
market in November and December 
was just about at the peak, All of the 
derivatives followed the advances in 
the metal and oxide, needle powdered 
and chloride were all alike high in 
orice. 

: A much more active demand devel- 
oped for blue vitrol during the summer 
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and the higher price of copper placed 
the market in a firmer position. Lead- 
ing producers were enabled to secure 
higher prices for their product, but 
that did not enable them to much. more 
than cover the actual cost of produc- 
tion, it was claimed. This claim 
was made during most of the lat- 
ter part of the year. The price of 
metal remained fairly steady for some 
time and the competition in blue vitriol 
and the low prices which leading pro- 
ducers had to accept in marketing their 
product was said to have been insuffi- 
cient to cover the actual costs of pro- 
duction. During the previous year sales 
had been made at a good deal higher 
levels when the price of metal was no 
different. During July and August 
there was the usual excellent agricul- 
tural demand for the copper sulphate 
and an extensive tonnage was moved 
at this time. 

During July the leading importers of 
caustic potash adjusted the prices of 
caustic ex store, and established sell- 
ing levels for small lots in the local 
market which were somewhat higher 
than had been quoted previously. The 
syndicate in Germany had previously 
fixed the prices on shipments to this 
country and these prices were main- 
tained definitely until the end of the 
year. 


Summer Alkali Consumption Big 


The most striking feature of the 
whole chemical market during July and 
August was the unusual demand for 
the alkalies, soda ash and caustic, on 
contracts. In other years it had been 
usual for the market to slacken during 
the midsummer and for contract with- 
drawals to decrease in volume. The 
year 1925 was an exception to this rule 
and instead of contract withdrawals 
showing a decrease from June to Sep- 
tember, they showed a continuous gain, 
July shipments were about up to the 
average of June; but during August 
even larger quantities were shipped to 
consumers than during July; while the 
shipments during September were even 
larger. The seasonal curve in the 
charts of the principal manufacturers 
was eliminated that year for the first 
time since 1920. 

In September, too, there was a de- 
cided improvement in the foreign de- 
mand, particularly for the ash, and 
large export sales were consummated. 
Heavier shipments of caustic were also 
made and the broader demand enabled 
the dealers to eliminate a small surplus 
which had accumulated on spot. After 
this, higher prices were quoted on for- 
eign sales, and much better prices were 
got from Japan and Europe than be- 
fore, with the single exception of Italy, 
where low prices had to be quoted or 
no business resulted. The gain in ash 
shipments set off the somewhat less 
satisfactory shipments in caustic, and 
also enabled some manufacturers who 
had made cheap shipments of bleach- 
ing powder to retrieve some of their 
losses on that material, although it was 
impossible to see how they could make 
up much in this way. 

It was towards the end of Septem- 
ber that the metal market began to 
develop so much strength and tin and 
zine moved into high ground. As a re- 
sult of the advances in these metals 
the derivatives were all put in a much 
stronger position and higher prices 
were in order. By the end of the year 
tin derivatives were at the highest 
prices in a number of years and seemed 
likely to stay there, due to the position 
of the metal and the fact that con- 
sumption was beginning to exceed pro- 
duction of it. 

Zinc chloride was also affected by 
the prices of the metal, and whiie do- 
mestic manufacturers suffered a good 
deal of competition from imported ma- 
terial, they were enabled to maintain 
prices on the different grades fairly 
successfully until the end of the year, 
although there was some weakness dis- 
cernible during December due _ to 
throwing on the market larger lots of 
the imported at cheaper prices. Con- 
sumption of chloride had been gain- 
ing during recent years because of the 
extensive use in the radio. A large 
quantity is not occupied in this field. 


Cyanide of Soda Reduced 


During} August manufacturer of cy- 
anide of soda in this country reduced 
the price sharply. This cut had not 
been unexpected, and the importers had 
to do likewise with their foreign ma- 
terial. A very good demand developed 
almost immediately and was main- 
tained until the end of the year. When 
domestic manufacturer—there is only 
one—announced the contract prices for 
1926 early in December the fact that 
they were lower than the price estab- 
lished during the summer took away 
the breath of the importers. They 
were apparently having trouble enough 
trying to cover costs at the earlier 
level without having to do 1926 busi- 
ness at even less. 


In sal ammoniac a similar situation 
developed as the domestic manufactur- 
ers offered contracts over 1926 at very 
low prices and attracted a good deal 
of the consuming element away from 
the importers. At the ccntract prices 
which the domestic interests quoted 
and which were the lowest prices in a 
number of years, dealers were con- 


sterned when these prices came out, 
as they had just been working as hard 
as they could to boost the price of the 
imported in the New York market, and 
replacement costs were such as to al- 
low them practically no return if they 
had to sell in competition with the new 
prices on domestic. 

The usual take of contract prices 
for soda ash and caustic and bleaching 
powder developed during October. 
Bleaching powder had gone higher and 
the market was in such a firm position 
at this time that the announcement of 
the contract price brought the manu- 
facturers a great deal more business 
than had been the case the previous 
fall. Consumers who had been buying 
from month to month during the whole 
year placed contracts for the whole of 
the next year without any grumbling 
The situation in bleaching powder un- 
til the end of the year was such as to 
instill belief that there would be fur- 
ther advances in the prices shortly 
after the beginning of 1926. 


The fact that contract prices for 
1926 in soda ash and caustic turned out 
to be just the same as had been quoted 
on 1924 and 1925 business was ex- 
tremely gratifying to the consumers, 
who by the middle of December had 
placed nearly as much business for 
1926 as had been placed for 1925. Fac- 
tors were anticipating an extremely big 
year in both these items, with larger 
foreign sales than ever indicated by 
the inquiries coming to hand. 

One of the important changes in 
prices which occurred during the sum- 
mer was the reduction in the price of 
acetate of lime. This was the first 
change in the price of this chemical for 
some time and was due to the fact that 
stocks were in considerable volume. 
The export business picked up after 
the reduction so that by fall stocks had 
been sufficiently reduced and the dis- 
tributors advanced the price back to 
where they started. Towards the end 
of December another advance was 
made in the price, this due to the con- 
tinued heavy demand and the excellent 
export business which had been the 
feature of the market during the fall. 

The trend of the market for indus- 
trial chemicals from month to month 
may be seen at a glance from the fol- 
lowing comparison of index numbers. 
These index numbers have been com- 
piled from twenty-five typical chem- 
icals on the basis of a normal of 100 


for August 1, 1914:— 

1924. 
161.2 
159.8 
163.2 
159.4 
157.8 
159.7 
156.4 
155.6 
156.3 
164.3 
166.6 
168.4 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Conditions in the market for min- 
eral acids during 1925 were much bet- 
ter than they had been at any time 
previously since the war. The con- 
sumption of both muriatic and sul- 
phuric during the year was better 
than it had been since 1920. The lead- 
ing producers of these two important 
materials were able to sell up produc- 


tion to such a large extent that sur~ 


plus stocks were completely utilized, 
and the depression, particularly ob- 
servable in sulphuric, which had been 
the result of the throwing on the mar- 
ket during the fall of 1924 large quan- 
tities of sulphuric by the fertilizer 
manufacturers, was completely oblit- 
erated, and by the end of 1925 the 
market was in an extremely firm 
position. 

During the year nitric acid also 
underwent considerable change, and 
the advances which occurred in nitrate 
of soda during the summer and early 
fall had a definite enough effect on the 
trend of the prices. There were sev- 
eral advances during this period, and 
consumers, anticipating a still firmer 
position, placed large orders ahead in 
order to cover requirements, at the 
lowest prices then obtainable. 


Tariff Advance on Oxalic 


At the beginning of the year, the 
importers were considerably agitated 
over the fact that on December 29 
the President had signed an order ad- 
vancing the duty on oxalic to 6c, per 
pound. The importers had been fight- 
ing this advance for some time pre- 
viously, but the conditions surround- 
ing manufacture in this country of 
this acid were such as to commend 
to the President the advisability of 
strengthening the manufacturers’ pro- 
tection against the influx of foreign 
material which was certainly begin- 
ning to engulf the American market, 
at least in the Eastern States. 


This advance in the duty did not 
become effective until one month after 
the signing of the bill. In that time 
the importers rushed in as large quan- 
tities of oxalic as they could secure 
abroad for immediate shipment and in 
other ways showed that they were go- 
ing to make as much out of the situa- 
tion as they could, for it was a foregone 
conclusion that the prices would cer- 
tainly advance after the tariff became 
effective. The domestic manufacturers 
stood pat for the most part, and held 
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prices at steacy levels. However, it 
was not until the end of January that 
the market really felt the influence of 
this tariff advance, when prices were 
established on a steady basis. The 
domestic manufacturers were en- 
abled to compete with the foreign 
more successfully, although through- 
out the year foreign oxalic was cer- 
tainly a factor in the New York mar- 
ket. At first it was thought that the 
domestic manufacturers would con- 
trol the situation, but this was not the 
case, as the importers managed to 
bring in oxalic at a sufficiently low 
price even with the tariff to compete 
with domestic, and considerable quan- 
tities were disposed of during the 
year, 

Early in January the contract with- 
drawals of sulphuric began to show 
noticeable increase in volume. The 
prices were more firmly established, 
and while the producers were not then 
as well sold ahead as they later be- 
came, the situation had certain ele- 
ments of firmness which had been 
lacking for months before. The same 
was true to a limited extent of the 
muriatic. The contract movement 
here, however, was much slower in 
getting started, but eventually went 
with as much swing as sulphuric. 


Only Foreign Formic to Be Had 


A lamentable feature of the market 
for acids during the early part of the 
year was the elimination of the do- 
mestic manufacturer of formic acid 
from the field due to the excessive 
competition from the imported, which 
it was found impossible to successfully 
meet. The manufacturing costs on 
formic in this country had always been 
high and with low-priced imported 
being brought in by the ton and sold 
cheaply by all of the dealers, the man- 
ufacturer found that it was a hope- 
lessly loosing proposition trying to 
meet their prices. Consumers bought 
only on price, and it was deemed 
wiser to abandon the market to the 
foreign. The high prices which had 
been quoted on acetic for some time 
past had induced a larger buying of 
formic, as it is one of the acids -most 
readily substituted for the acetic in 
textile mills. 


During February there was little 
real change in conditions in the mar- 
ket for the acids. The excellent vol- 
ume of contract shipments which had 
been noted at the end of January con- 
tinued, and there was an increase in 
this movement which producers found 
gratifying. The surplus stocks had 
been practically eliminated in sul- 
phuric and there was a distinctly 
firmer tone to the situation. Muriatic 
was also in a steadier position, but 
some fluctuations in the price of ni- 
trate of soda which left that chemical 
in a weaker position affected the tone 
of nitric acid slightly. 


In spite of the elimination of the 
domestic factor in formic acid, the 
market could not be said to have been 
very stable at this time. There was 
considerable less demand during Feb- 
ruary than during the preceding 
month, and the fact that stocks of the 
imported were in such good volume 
induced a good deal of shading at 
different times during the month. 
Competition between the dealers de- 
veloped and the position of some seH- 
ers was not enviable. Goods had been 
brought in by factors who had no 
knowledge of conditions and were not 
in a position to carry these goods for 
any length of time, Consequently, 
forcing sales when demand was slack 
meant only one thing—cutting the 
price. Even this did not always stim- 
ulate demand. 


The introduction of such large 
quantities of imported oxalic in an- 
ticipation of the tariff advance also 
proved disastrous to the Stability of 
the tone. The dealers began to shade 
here and there and weakness devel- 
oped to an unusual extent. It was 
surprising under the circumstances 
that prices should have weakened as 
they did, as the domestic manufac- 
turers made no changes in their 
schedules were invariably frac- 
tionally, least, higher than the 
importers. 


and 
at 


Citric and Tartaric Imports 


During March the usual disagree- 
ment between the domestic manufac- 
turers of citric and tartaric acids and 


the importers came to a head. The 
domestic manufacturers made a reduc- 
tion in the price of citric which se- 
riously interfered with the prospects 
of the importers. The’ reduction 
amounted to only %c. per pound, but 
it was sufficient to prevent the im- 
ported material being brought in and 
sold at a profit. The manufacturing 
costs abroad had been increasing for 
some time, due to the price of citrate 
of lime. The Italian manufacturers 
were able to find a fairly good outlet 
for their acid, meeting English, French 
and native demands, and the foreign 
business, while undeniably attractive, 
could not induce them te cut their 
prices any. The duty of citric acid 
was 17c. per pound, which made the 
laid down costs here of a 30c, mate- 
rial excessive. During most of the 
summer and fall the domestic manu- 
facturers adequately met the domes- 
tic requirements, and suffered little 
competition from the foreign, Im- 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


ported was to be had, of course, as 
shipments continued to come in from 
time to time, mostly of goods which 
had been picked up cheaply abroad 
from dealers and brokers rather than 
from manufacturers. During the fall 
the spot market broke, and sales of 
foreign citric were made several cents 
below actual import costs. 

In tartaric, the importers had more 
scope for competition and large quan- 
tities of foreign tartaric were con- 
sumed in this country during the year. 
The domestic manufacturers early 
fixed a price which was maintained 
throughout the year. This price con- 
dition abroad enabled the importers 
to beat the domestic factors with more 
or less facility, and there was never 
any lack throughout the year of ample 
supplies of imported tartaric for those 
who wanted them. 

The stabilization of conditions abroad 
had a strengthening effect on the 
prices of many of the items manufac- 
tured in Germany, Belgium and Italy. 
It was for this reason that citric acid 
became so high for shipment. The 
advance in the manufacturing costs of 
the tartaric were proportionate, but 
did not prevent the importation of this 
acid. 

During March oxalic and formic, 
which had previously been unsettled, 
steadied to a considerable degree in 
the New York market. This also re- 
flected to some extent the steadier 
conditions abroad. The advancing man- 
ufacturing costs were less apparent in 
formic than in oxalic, although they 
were apparent in both. 

On the whole, conditions in the mar- 
ket for acids during March were about 
as quiet as at any time during the 
year. Certainly there was less trading 
done during that month than had been 
done in either January or February. 
In the mineral acids the only activity 
was the contract withdrawals which 
proceeded with unfailing regularity 
and in undiminished volume. The 
firmness of sulphuric and muriatic 
prices was to be remarked. 

Advances in nitrate of soda during 
June added a firmer undertone to 
nitric acid, but without actually forc- 
ing an advance in the prices. The de- 
mand at this time showed a consider- 
able expansion. Consumers took on 
supplies in larger volume than they 
had for some time past. This increase 
in buying was to be attributed to the 
firmer position of the market due to 
the advances in the nitrate advances, 
which led the consumers to eapect 
that producers would put up the price 
of acid accordingly. 

A more seasonal demand for oxalic 
had also developed at this time and 
buying of this acid was particularly 
brisk all through the summer. The 
domestic manufacturers stood pat, but 
foreign markets kept moving up and 
shipment prices displayed a distinctly 
upward tendency. The advances in 
import costs tended to discourage 
heavy importation, but all the same 
there were large shipments of oxalic 
received in this market from abroad 
during most of the summer. The prices 
at which dealers sold did not appear 
to offer any particular advantages. Do- 
mestic manufacturers had no diffi- 
culty selling all of their outputs at 
their prices and a feature of the mar- 
ket was the facility with which goods 
were moved from the warehouses. 

Imported formic had entirely taken 
the place of the domestic and the mar- 
ket was generously supplied, as sup- 
plies were rushed in by many dealers 
and regular importers. The shipment 
prices had been fairly steady, but the 
clash of selling interests locally kept 
the market rather unsettled most of 
the summer. The market seesawed 
and when stocks got rather small the 
prices strengthened fractiunally, but as 
soon as a shipment was received the 
prices tended to go off. 

During May the first change in 
months occurred in the price of acetate 
of lime. Immediately the prices of 
acetic acid were reduced correspond- 
ingly. This was the first change in 
nearly a year in the prices of this 
acid. The market had been consid- 
ered high all along and there had been 
a lot of switching from the acetic to 
formic, as consumers found that it 
could be used more cheuply than 
acetic in a lot of operations. The re- 
duction in the price tended to stimu- 
late the demand and more activity was 
observed in the market during suc- 
ceeding months. 

By the first of June a seasonal de- 
mand for citric had developed, but the 
sales of tartaric had not improved 
very much. The market for tartaric 
as a matter of fact was more or less 
routine during much of the summer 
time. The importers were able to 
bring in this acid at a sufficiently low 
price to compete with the domestic 
successfully, a situation which was 
not paralleled in citric. 

Quiet conditions obtained in the ma- 
jority of acids during the summer 
months and there were few outstand- 
ing developments in prices during 
July or August. The movement of 
mineral acids on contracts had con- 
tinued along broad jines throughout 
the early summer and there was com- 
paratively little decrease in the vol- 
ume of shipments during July and 
August. The consumption of sul- 


phuric and muriatic paralelled that of 
soda ash and caustic. The leading 
producers of sulphuric, even during 
the dullest months of the year, found 
such a sustained demand for the acid 
that no surplus stocks were accumu- 
lated at all. This was an unusual oc- 
currence. Muriatic was in much 
similar position. On small lot business 
which came in during the summer and 
fall, the producers invariably charged 
considerable premiums, as they did not 
have any extra stocks with which to 
meet such orders, 

Importations of sulphuric acid dur- 
ing the year reached larger pro- 
portions than in many years past. 
Thousands of tons were imported and 
these shipments increased monthly 
until the end of the year. Consump- 
tion of sulphur during 1925 was about 
as heavy as it had ever been. The 
Sicilian quota to the United States 
was exhausted several months before 
it should have been and the enormous 
shipments from the United States to 
Europe and the Orient resulted in so 
depleting stocks here that prices were 
advanced several dollars per ton dur- 
ing the course of the year. The price 
of the acid was not affected by these 
advances in sulphur prices other than 
to exclude the shading which had 
formerly been almost an integral part 
of the market. 

Late in the fall, the continued ad- 
vances in ‘manufacturing costs had 
forced the price of citric abroad to 
levels at which importers here did not 
feel like trading in it. The laid down 
costs in this market were so high that 
in order to realize any profit it was 
necessary to get about %c. per pound 
more than the domestic manufacturers 
were charging. Prominent factors in 
the foreign material began to abandon 
the market about this time and 
gradually the situation came under 
control of the domestic factors. This 
desirable state of affairs had not been 
completed by the end of the year, but 
there was no indication that manu- 
facturing costs abroad were going to 


Industrial Chemicals: 


Alum, Ammonia, Lump 


October 18, 1871, the price was $2.15 per 100 
pounds; 1881, $2.15; 1891, $1.50; 1901, $1.75; 
1911, $1.75; 1913, $1.75; 1918, September, $8. 

-——— Per 100 puunds-———,, 
1924. 19% 


L. 
3. 50 


January 
F ee 


Septe mber — 
October 

November 
December 


Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial 


August 20, 1894, 
pounds; 1901, $1.35; 
November, $3.50. 


the price was $1.25 per 100 
1911, 90c.; 1913, 90c.; 1917, 


o———Per 100 pounds~—_—— 
1924 1 


25. 


$ 40 
-40 
-40 
-40 
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September 
October 
November 
December 
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Aluminum Sulphate, [ron-free 


August 20, 1894, the price was $1.75 per 100 
pounds; 1901, $1.75; 1911, $1.75; 1913, $1.25; 
1918, October, $4.50. 


—Per 100 pounds——_——-. 
1925. 
L. 

$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
) 2 00 
August 2.00 
September . 2.00 
October 3B 7 oO 
November 2.37 2. 00 
December ....... 2. a : 2.00 
c 2.00 


January 
February 


Aqua, 26 Degrees 


to llc. 
54ec.: 


Ammonia, 


the price was 10\c. 
1891, 9%c.; 1901. 
1918, May, "30c, 


Octuber 18, 1871, 
per pound; 1881, 9%c.; 
1911, 4%c.; 1913, 4%c.; 


-—————— Per pound 
1924. 


H. L. 
$0.0 OT $0.07 
07 .07 
00% 


1986, 
H. 
$0.06% $0. “06% 
06% .064 


06% .06% 
06% "0614 
-06)4 .06% 
06%  .06% 
06% 

06 


January 
Fe br uary 


06% 


August .... ° ’ ° . 
September .. aad -06 
October ‘ ‘ -06 
November 0642 0 OF 
December #64 4 -03% 
07 06% 06% 


come down, and the stocks of the 
foreign hereabouts had been greatly 
lessened without any corresponding 
replacements. 

In formic, of course, this did not 
work out so well, as in spite of higher 
costs abroad and more expense in im- 
porting, there was no domestic to 
compete with the foreign, and the im- 
porters had everything their own way 
in spite of much higher prices quoted 
on this material during November and 
December. 


At the end of the year, the situation 
in mineral acids was particularly good. 
Producers had disposed of the bulk of 
their production for 1926 at good 
prices, and both muriatic and _ sul- 
phurie were in such firm positions as 
to indicate that higher prices during 
the course of the coming year would 
not be out of line. 


The domestic manufacturers had 
got control of the market for citric 
acid and the competition from im- 
ported tartaric did~-not disturb the 
makers of that one. Imported oxalic 
was tending to be eliminated due to 
the high costs and domestic factors 
were broadening production. Contract 
business in other acids for 1926 had 
been booked in very good volume, 
more so than during the previous two 
years, 


The trend of the market from month 
to month throughout the year, in com- 
parison with the previous year, may be 
best understood, perhaps, from the 
following index numbers. These index 
numbers have been compiled from 
twelve typical acids on the basis of a 
normal of 100 for August 1, 1914:— 

1924. 
107.1 
107.5 
105. 
105.§ 
106. 
105.! 
105. 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Record of Prices 
Ammoniac, Sal, Lump 


October 18, 1871, 
be r news: 1881, 
8t4c.; 1901, S%c. 
1917 7, July,’ 226 


the price was 10c. to 10%c. 
llc. to 12c.; 1891, 8%c. to 
to Gc.; 1911, 5%c. to 6e.: 


-—————Per —— 


1924. 
, L. H. 
$0.13 $0.13 
. -13 
-13 
13 


-13 
-12 


L. 
$0.12 


August 
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October 
November 
December 
Yee 


Antimony, Needle 


October 18, 1871, 
pound; 1881, 10%c.; 
1911, 5'4c.; 1913. 4%e 


the price was 11%4c. per 
1891, 8t6c.; 1901. 7%c.; 
; 1917, January, 20c. 


January 
Fe bruary 
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Argols, Crude, 30 Percent 


October 18, 1871, 
pound; 1881, 4%%c.; 
3sc.; 1915, January, 


the 
1891, 
180. 


price was 6c. per 
2%c.; 1901, 2%4c.; 1913, 


cr —Per pound—— 
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Arsenic. Red 


October 18, 1871, the price was 5tée. 
pound; 1881, 5%c.; 1891. 5e.; 1901. Tc.; 
6%c.; 1918, 5%c.; 1916, December, 70c. 


per 
1911, 


co Per pound——————,, 
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Arsenic, White 


1871, the price was l%c. per 
2%c. to 3%c.; 1891, 2%c. to 3c.; 
to 3%c.; 1911, 2%c. to 2%c.; 1913, 
May, 20c. 


October 18, 
pound; 1881, 
1901, 3%c. 
3%c.; 1917, 

Per pound— 
ee 1925. 


H. H,. L. 
$0.13% 90. “18 $0.06% $0.05% 
13% 05% 0542 
12% . 0542 ie 
[11% -10% 054.05 
10% . Oo 05 
-08 p OF 04% 
} -08% -0414 
August , oe 07% .073 é 4 OA 
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r § 0314 
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Eighteen Years’ Prices 
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02% 
O12 
02% 
03 
02% 
-O034y 
-03% 
08 
rr 
08 
10% 
l05tg 
034g 
09% 
06 
-03'2 


3 


Barium, Chloride 
August 20, 1906, the price was $33.50 
ton; October 18, 1911, $31.50; 1913, $33; 
February, >140. 


per 
1916. 
————Per ton 


1925. 
L 


H. ° 
$68.00 $61.00 
38.00 66.00 
64.00 
61.00 
60.00 
60.00 
58.00 
56.00 
56.00 
58.00 
58.00 
59.00 
56.00 


L. 
$80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
85.00 
80.00 
738.00 
76.00 
70.00 
72.00 
65.00 
61.00 
61.00 


Bleaching Powder 


October 18, 1871, the price was $3.50 per 100 
pounds; 1881, $1.07; 1891, $2.25; 1901, $1.75; 
1911, $1.50; 1913, $1.25; 1916, January, $14. 

ro 100 pounds —~ 
1924 1 


. \ H. 

yoouaty 5 $1.5 $1.90 
as ‘ 5 1.90 
see . 1.90 

-90 
.90 
90 
90 
90 
-90 
00 


January 
Fe bruary 


. 90.00 
90.00 
- 80.00 


September 
October . 
November 
December 


September 
October 
November . 
December 


Oe 


9 
1.90 
1.90 
1.50 


00 
00 
00 


Brimstone 


October 18, 1871, the price was $33.50 per 
ton; 1881, $31 to $32; 1891, $29 to $30; 1901, 
$24 to $28; 1911, $22 te $22.50; 1913, $22; 1917, 
February, $45. 

(Price at Mines) 
cc ——Per ton———_——_—~ 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$14.00 $14.00 

14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
14.00 14.00 
15.00 14.00 
15.00 15.00 
15.00 15.00 
15.00 5 
15.00 
15.00 
17.00 
17.00 


January 
pouseeey e "14.00 


14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
d 14.00 
September 14.00 
October 

November 

December 


Calcium Arsenate 


-—————Per pound—— 
4 1925. 
H. L. 

January $0.08 $0.08 
F ebr uary 12% 12% -08 .08 
° ° -08 07% 

0724 ‘073s 

07% 0714 
07% .07 
07 07 
07 07 
September p -08 07 .07 
October -O8 -08 -07 -07 
November d ‘ -07 -07 
December 08 O08 07 07 
r -08 -07 


Calcium Carbide 


In 1900, when first introduced on a large 
scale, the price was $5.50 per 100 pounds; 1918, 
July, $16. 

mE 100 pounds—-——,, 
1924 1925. 


: . L. 
January $5.! 5.E 5.5 5.50 
February 5 5 


August 
September 
October 
November s 
December i 50 5.50 
J iO 5.50 


AAA n 


ao 


Carbon Tetrachioride 

In January, 1911, the price was 

pound; October 18, 1913, 7%c.; 
wc. 


7T%e. per 
1918, October, 


Per pound——————,, 
1924. 1925. 
H L. 


H. L. 4 . 
January - - $0. 09 $0.07 $0.07 
February ...... L 06% .06% 
pene 08 08 

8 

07% 

07 

07 

06% 
September 06% 
October 
November . 
December 
Year ... 


or 





60 January 28, 1926 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Chlorine, . Liquid Twenty-one Years’ Prices Potash, Permanganate, Technical Soda, Nitrite, 96 to 98 Percent 
I. 


In 1901 the price was 9c. to 1lc.; October 18, Not quoted prior to August, 1917, when price 
1911, 8%c.; 1913, 9%c.; 1918, September, $2.25. was 44c. sb poanibnaiiesng 
eee d od 
1924. Toe 1925. ; tot ee 


I. 

H. 

January ... . $0. i4 $0. 14 $0.14% ty 144% January .. 90 08% $0. 08 $0.09 
February . 15 ’ 144%, February -08%  .08% -09 
15 March eee -08% -09 

15 15 April 08% . -09% 

15 ‘i May .. 08% . 09% 

14% é JUNE crcsccsscer 08% yt 

ta 14% . July 08% 09% 

‘Oa ‘Os 04 . “ . 14%. August 08% . 09% 

2 fe 04 04 . . 3.05 . September .. ‘ September 08% ‘ 60 

- , 4 . . heua OF 5 October a J ? “141 F ’ October -09 Z 7 , 

aa Peas 4 : i. ta 2 Os ‘Os . -05 . November 12 é “sai 14% November 09% . 09% 
November 7 Toe 2 04 04 920... 5 s December e ty 14% . 4 December 09% J 09 

December 04% 041 04 04 2 2.0 5 2 cad 1144 10% "15 ; “Og "09% 

fear 0442.04 a : 


Copper Sulphate, 99 Percent 024 0 ‘on Salt Cake, Ground Soda, Hyposulphite, Ordinary 


WD2G. cccccccscccvvcscccces 12k : on meee. =— the price was $18 per n an oom i sin -iies Dane ae 
(Blue Vitriol) : 1013, $11.90; 1920, August 60.2) 221% $12) | Sinds: 1881, $4.50; 1801, $2; 1901, $1.80; 1911 
i pa Nickel Salt, Single ee as 3 (In barrels) ; $1.30; i913, $1.30; ‘1918, November, $4. 10. ’ 

September 11, 1891, the price was 1l5c. per co ———Per ton——_--—- ——P er 100 — 
pound; October 18, 1901, 10%c.; 1911, 13c.; 4 1925. 1924. 19% 
‘ “ 2c. § ¢ 3 Ss e Je e . . 4s 
1913, $5; 1916, January, $23 A088, 330.5 508, ag eg Janus 22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $20 00 «©: January 
“sane wt 880 pounee—— ‘“ , 1925. p rr) 22.00 22:00 “22:00 "29. February 

1924. 1925. H. os 93. 23.00 22.00 . 
January - $0.11% $0. ‘10% $0.1014 i 23.00 22.00 
Pebruary ......+ « 10% .10% ay y 18.00 
March 10% .10% 510% "10% e dea . 17.00 
April 10% «.10% "1014 -10% 4 «oe 4 17.00 
May .. J 6 10% 10% .10% 7. 17.00 ¢ : ‘ 

10% .10% = Septe »mber R 18.00 i i September 

10% .10% October 8. 18.00 ; E October 

6 -10% .10% November : 18.00 00 20. November 

September é 10% 10% -10% December ; 18.00 . 20. December e 
October . 2 10% -10% 10% Yez 5 17.00 y 7 Year 
November ° ° ‘ -10% 10% 
December -104 ° 10% 


Year "Ili 10% = 110% 110% Saltpeter, Crystals Soda, Phosphate, Commercial 


September 16, 1879, the price Was 6c. per Oo 8, 1871, the price was 30c. per 
Phosphorus, Red ime; 2911, 4her i018 Oe. tke eee pound; 1881, "20c.; 4891, 28¢.; 1901, 2%4c.; 1911, 
c.; 1911, 4%c.; 1913, 6%c.; 1916, January, » 191: 918, r Ie. 
October 18, 1871, the price was $1.15 per 38. rT : anuary, 2\4c.; ‘1913, 2%c.; 1918, January, 7c 
(Iron Sulphate) pound; 1881, 58c.: ‘1891, 65c.; 1901, 60c.; 1911, 


——Per pont — 
October 18, 1871, the price was $8.50 per 100 192: 


n 
oe 
3S 


In 1907, when it was first introduced, the 
price was 25c. per pound; October 18, 1911, 
ide.; 1918, June, 22c. 


tor 

e600 f 

gat ~ 
Soe 


Per pound—————— 
° 1925. 


cs 


H. L. 
January $0.04% $0.04% 
February : oa 04% .04% 
March 2 .O4 04% .04% 
i 04% -04% 04% 
-04%5 04% .04 


te=a¢ 
nn 


Nhiwwe 
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go 


rot 
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oe 
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= 
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October 18. 1871, the price was $10.50 per 
100 pounds; 1881, $6.50 to $7; 1891, $3.50 to 
$3.75; 1901, $4.75 to $4.90: 1911, $4.50 to $4.75; 
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SOSH 
toreten 
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wou 
hore 
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aa 
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September 
October 
November 
December 


RS 
cS 
Nt 
& 
a 


el 


50c.; 1913, 50c.; 1918, January, $1.70. we, 


. > H. 
: ’ ———————- Per Ss H. ‘ 0.03% $0: 03% 
pounds; 1881, 60c.; 1891, S0c.; wt . 1911, a 2 5 : , : “s January ‘ 03% $0.03% 
G0c.; 1913, 70c.; 1918, December. $2. —_— . . Can rebrry $0. 07% iy ¢ $0. 07% $0. yi : a ‘oon ‘ce: 
108. e 1925 January } i $1.00 $1.00 nS ? ‘07 y '0314 “03i4 
I ao. February . . 1.00 1.00 07% .07% 07 cape (3 0344 03% 
re Me . ° -00 , 71, - “aT y . “ane 
January $17. oo sii 50 $10°00 x; 7 — 2 3 07% . 07 d 038%  .03% -03% 
February 1.00 
1. 


aA 
_ 


» -07 \ 33 

17.0 10.00 10.00 1.00 ( “OT ; ‘OK ‘ Y wees ae on eu 
) ~ O1% . September ...... 4 .038% -03% 
16.00 5 8.50 Ts 1 : , "75 September diuates i -07% .07%% October 03% 

3 50 : . F “ ‘om “we ctober . é -07% : November . 03% 
18:00 i150 September ; 7 z i 70 November ‘ . ‘07% A s December d 4 -03% 
eee ‘ 11,00 October ° : a -68 December ; F ‘OTe “07 wane : 3 "03% 
15.00 ‘ 11.00 November ...... 1. . . -70 Y % 071% 

5. d jf techs 7 " -O7Y 074 

15.00 . 12°00 December . a 70 


15.00 00 12.00 oe . = Soda Ash, Light, 58 Percent - Soda, Sal 


15.00 12.00 
15.00 . 8.50 Phosphorus, Yellow October 18, 1871, the price was $2.70 per October 18, 1871, the price was $1 per 100 
October 18, 1871, the price was $1.10 per 100 pounds; 1881, $1.50; 1891, $1.60; 1901, 85c.; a seis, 7, inn we -05; ‘> a > 
. 8, & . as > © . o o1¢ Rao > = sac, : ovember 2 
Ethyl Acetate, Technical pound: 1881, "Ste.: 1801, @0e.; 1901, dic.; 1911, #11 S0c.; 1018, Ore; 1816, Webrunry, 94.60. DSL, Ghe.; IBis, COs Per 100 pounas—_——, 
In Tanks) 45c.; 1913, 45c.; 1918, January, $2.10. Per 100 pounds 1924. 1925. 
(In § : Per poune "3924 1925. H. L. R L. 
5 . 


ss, ‘ H. a January ....-- : To . 5 1-2 
January : 2 $1.38 $1.38 February ° ° i ° 
. ig $0. 32% - 1.38 .388 8 


1700 10.00 10.00 
16.00 8.50 8.50 


seebessas" 


September 
October 
November 
December .. 
Year. 


Ph hea Bak fe fk fh ft fa fd ft 
aot 
uu 
aS 


me 
g 


> 
_ 
to: 
vn 


January 
February 


nA 
ee OS 
v 


Re 


February . 88 . - ‘ oi 
"B2ig Bout March = ; i Z : 1.10 
"3014 32% 38 : Y ; 1.10 
"8215 13214 


,~ 1.10 
21 oth ‘38 e ; 
-32 72 32% 38 ° . . 1.10 


Spetember : ‘ z 1.10 
= October .. ° . . 1.10 
38 November “ . . 1.10 
“38 December 
‘ é 1.10 


-38 


Aon 


1.3 
1.3 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.38 
1.3 


September 3 3 f "391, | September 
October . ° ‘ -82% ee: 
December 4 ; "3214 "3914 December 
Year ... a -34 82% .82% Year 


. . Soda, Silicate, 60 Degrees 
Fluorspar, Washed Gravel, 85 Se. Potash, Carbonate, Calcined, 80 to Soda, Bicarbonate January 14, 1901, the price was $2 per 100 
85 Percent October 18, 1871. the price was $4.50 per pounds; October 18, 1911, $2; 1913, $2; "1918, 
cent October 18, 1871, the pri ‘i 100 pounds; 1881, $3.70: 1891, $3.25; 1901, 95c.; October, $8. 
> Vas oc, 75 9 r , 
December 16, 1918, the price was $90 per ton. eam 1881. ous. Me seote P ng eteon ates P 1911, $2.75; 1913, $1; 1918, October, $4.50. Pe 100 pumice 
porte _ 


r ton-—————»_ 3%c.; 1913, 3%c.; 1917, Nuvember, 70c. , 28. - pou 25. ro 
as 1925. io —Per pound—————, . , H. 60 $ 
4 . te 9: a we 
January J 3 $18.00 $18.00 on geawens a + 


> = » L. , -~- 
February 23 23.: 18.00 January $0.06 $0.05% F ane . . 1.90 


18.00 zreaey -05} 05% .06 05% 
21.00 05% 205% 06 = 05% 
2100 05% 103% 4106 10a 
21.00 ay 53, i ‘06 
ae -05 05% -06 : .06 
21.00 05% Os lot ‘bey 
al. es ’ -05% e 4 . A, 
21.00 : 105% 105% 06% loB%y% 
21.00 September - 0 .05% 06% .061% 
21.00 October 05 05% 06% .06 90 
21.00 November 05% .05% -06 -06 ‘90 
7300 ‘Hacuhas “06 "06 "06 06 


Glauber Salt - 05% 106% .05% Soda, Caustic, 76 =e Solid Soda, Silicate, 40 Degrees 


October 18, 1871, the price was $2.10 per 100 Potash, Caustic, 88 to 92 Percent October 18, 1871, the price was $4.88 per January 14, 1901, the price. was SP ee 
pounds; 1881, $1.10; 1891, $1.15; 1901, 90c.; October 18, 1871, the price was 7%c. per 100 pounds; 1881, $3.75; 1891, $1.55; 1901, $1.95; Peunds; October 18, 1911, 65c.; , 
1911, 75c.; 1913, 60c.; 1918, July, $3. pound; 1881, 6c.; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 6c.; 1911, 1911, $1.80; 1913, $1.75; 1917, September, $10.70. 1918, October, $3.50. a 

Per 100 pounds————, 3%c.; 1918, 4c.; 1916, February, $1. —Per 100 pounds “4 -——Per 100 pouncs een 
924. 1925. a Per pound———_—_, 924. 1925. 1 
. L. H. " a 2006. oy OOS, : L. H. ; J 
Januar +» $1. 85 0.85 . 85 4 anuary 3. 2 2.10 : anuary 
February : 0% ; January .. 7 06% $0.06%4 $0. Ory $0, 01% F ary ; * » 77 +. February 
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October 
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November 
December .. 
Year . 
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Pepper bh 
ROACH 


0.85 

1.01 : 

1.00 ; 7 February . 0614 .06% 07 $7% ‘ , : 3.10 3.10 

1.00 8? oT 06%  .06% “Orie 07% i ; 3.10 3.10 

1.0 3 06% 06% 07% .07% » 3. 8.10 3.10 

8 : a -06% .07% 07% : ; 310 310 

"85 1 , -065 -06% 07% . , : 3.10 3.10 

Septembe ; 3D ‘es "85 é/ ’ c by ore 3 °o 3.10 3.10 ; September 
Septem oe . ~ ° . . ” e s . . . 

fier P es 90 f 85 September A -06% 07% September , oo. ote 2 October 
November . me J .90 85 85 October 07% . -07% November P 3.10 3.10 F November 
December f .85 Rt zl November ¢ ° 07% December p 3.10 3.10 , December 


85 5 December . a . 07% 07% 3 
5 a aa 3.10 8.10 


Lead, Acetate, Brown, Broken Potash, Caustic, 70 to 75 Percent Soda, Chlorate Soda, Sulphide, 60 Per Cent 


October 18, 1871, the price was 10%c. per October 18, 1871, the price was 7c. per Octob 18, 1871, the rice was 40c er ce 9 
1 . . as , ( i as ; : emt 21, 1911, the price was $2.50 per 
pound; 1881,’ Sige. ; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 6c.; 1911, pound: 1881,’ Hye.} 1801, G%e.; 1901, St%he.; pound: 1881" 15%c"; 5 IROL 10%. 1001, T8¢c. 100 pander 1913, $2:50; 1918, November, $12. 
€.; 1918, 7%c.; 1918, March, 17c. 1911, 5igc.; 1918, 3%ec.; 1917, November, 70c. 1911, &c.; 1913, 8%c.; 1916, February, 35c. 7——Per hundredweight 
1 


= —Per pound————_——., ——_—Per p d eet ae ‘Bessy 
1924. 1925. é 1924 r poun 1925. Per pound—————, 1924. 


R “1 1925. ; L. 
ig . H. a . 803 % H. H. lL. H. L. January 15 $3.00 
$0.14 $0. 13 $0.1416 $0.14 January $0.08%4 $0. 08% $0.074 January $0. ‘06% t $0. 06% $0.06% $0.06% February 25 8.15 
13% «13 1444 14% February 08% 08% “orig 7 February .....- 06% ‘06% 06% .06% March .. -- 8.2% 3.25 
13% 14% 14% are 08% 08% O74 me «OT March ca 7 06% "06% “06% April . << 3.23 
134 .14 -14% f -08% "08% 07% y 06% 06% 16% May coco 3.25 
113% ay 07% 07% 07%  .0TY re , ‘ogy ‘06% .06% June 3.2 3.25 
-18% ee, a ne ; ; 3 "06%4 106% ony 106% 25 
13% +» 07% 07% 07 07% July 06%4 06% ‘06% 106% 
13% 2 ® ‘ors Or é - : ee i h 06% -06%4 .06% September 
aa Reptem er sa a 07 é September : , .06% .06% .06% October 
= 4 . . - 2 etober 07% . % 07%. October . 06% .06% “On% .06% November 
November 18% -134%2 +.138% ##November OT .07% : 7 Navember 0BY, .08%  .06% December 
December - @ - 4 ; & .18% December 07% 07% 07% 07% Dece her . 06% ony ony Year 
113% 07% 07% 07% = ; 064 106% 106% 


Lime, Acetate Potash, Chlorate a Cyanide Soda, Sulphide, 30 Percent 
In 1871 the pricé was £6.35 per 100 pounds; October 18, 1871, the price was Sic. per a 1.50 per 
I*+1, $3.60; 1891, $1.90; 1901, $1.55; 1913, $2; pound: 1881, 15%c.; 1891, 10%c.; 1901, 8%c.; October 18, 1913, the price was 25c.; 1917, September 21, 1911, the price was $ ‘$7 P 
January, $7.05. 1911, 8%c.; 1913, 8%c.; 1916, March, T5c January, $2. 100 pounds; 1913, $1.50; 1918, October, ee: 
——Per 100 pounds—-——— — Per pound. — -~—_—-Per pound ¢ Per nendrelwe ——, 


MA CHOLCH ON 
COUN 


Cn 


aaa! 


a 


LOW rd 
AAAS" 
AANS 


80 
80 


Sannanas 


80 
00 
00 
80 


Coco co gece Come mm CO ce 


3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
2. 


_ ’ mT, r= a, 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 24 1925. 1924. 
H L H. lL. H. H. s L. H. , : 
Janua PY seaeee 4.00 $4.00 $3.00 $3.00 January $0.074 6 80, 07 $0.0714 5 of Oi January .2 $0.21 $0.20 2 January 
ebruary ..... 4.04? 4.00 3.00 8.00 February 07 OT 07} 07 February 21 - .20 February 
March . 4.00 3.50 8.00 3.00 Marc 07% 07% ‘07% 08% = Mz 20% .2 .20 
pri es 8.2 8.00 3% 38 07% .07% 08% .08 -20% .20% -20 
Fer 8 3.00 3.) 2.75 May 07.07 08% 08% , : 20% .20 
Serr eNotes SF 3.00 2.75 07 07 8% .08% ? ; b -20 
Saat a’ ‘ wi os ‘ : ‘ u an 
\ ee a 07 07 08% 08% i ‘ -20 
aero 3.00 August 07% 07 ‘08% “O84 , ‘9 s "20 
ak tans 3 on =.) i September ...... 07% 07% 08% 08% September sq 2 .18 September 
Novemb« -~ ° ~ nee a: be October 07% 07 08% "08% October on ° 18 October 
December » ou , , B November 07% 07% 08% 08%, November 2 a .18 November 
Year ... : ; >. a. December 07% .07% 18%  .08% December 2 R -18 . December 
07% .07 081% .06% Tear a 2 .20 ‘ Year 


an 


ana 


NPNPNNNNNNNNN! 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 
Soda, Sulphite 

















DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Tin Oxide 














October 18, 1871, the price was 29c. per January 28, 1901, the price was 47c. per 
pound; 1891, 20c.; 1901, 5%c.; 1911, 2%c.; 1913, pound; October 18, ‘1911, 43c.; 1913, 44c.; 1918, 
2\4c.; 1916, January, 6c. a ; May, $1.10. 

seek. er pounc—~~ -—-————Per pound——_ 

1924. 7s 1924. " 1925. 

H. L. H,. I. L. H. L. 
SARGREY i iccsvss $0.03% $0.03% $0.03% $0. 03% January $0.51 $0.61 $0.61 
February ....... 03%  .08% 038%  .0344 February 53 .61 61 
BEGEUE ccveversic 0814 .08% -08%  #.03% March .......... .b8 .61 59 
APPh] coccccceees 03% .08% (ee ae ees eee .55 .59 57 
MONS. AV ier ecaces 03% .03% 03% 08% May ....eeeseeee 55 52 .58 57 
DUE de avexssrece -08%  .03% a eee 48 60 .58 
SONY Sicocvccsess -03% "03% 08% .03% July ........-+.. .48 -60 .60 
AUBUM ccccccece -08%2 .03% 03%  .034¢ August ......... .52 .62 60 
September ...... -08% .03% -03%  .03%4 September 55 .63 62 
OCtORGP cc ccccces -08% .03% 038%  .03% October ......... -52 .64 .64 
November ...... 0342 .03% -03)2 U342 November ; .66 .66 
December ....... 03% .03%% 03%  .03% December i BS “66 “66 
Year cccccce coeese 208% 038% 08% .038% Year ............ .60 48 -66 .o7 
Sulphur, Commercial Flour Zinc Carbonate 

October 18, 1871, the price was $3.25 per 100 October 18, 1871, the price was 29c. per 
pounds; 1881, $2.80; 1891, $3.10; 1901, $1.70; pound; 1881, 34c.; 1891, 27c.; 1901, 19c.; 1911, 
1911, $2; 1913, $2; 1918, January, $3.75. 7%4c.; 1913, 9c.; 1918, January, 20c. 

co Per 100 pounds————_ a———_——Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 1924. a5. 
H. L. H. L. H. L. H. 
January ......:+ - $1.35 $1.35 $1.35 $1.35 JOMEBET. cecccics $0.14 $0.14 $0.14 $0. 14 
PODTURTY <.iccee 180 1.35 1.35 1.35 February ....... 14 .14 .14 -14 
March 3 1.35 1.35 1.35 BORO vcicwocves .20 -14 15 14 
April B85 1.35 1.35 1.35 ADT seccccvsece .20 -20 15 .15 
MEAS eesstcivce d 1.35 1.35 1.35 dons thaw ees .20 -20 -14 -11 
June 85 1.85 SAe CEM (EGR: ceennccescee 20 §=..20 an 11 
July : 1.35 1.35 1.35 July .20 .20 Al -1l 
August 4 1.35 135 1.35 August .20 -20 a -10 
September ...... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 September ...... -20 -15 12 12 
ee 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 CONE pwswsvese 15 15 18 -12 
November ...... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 November ~...... 15 .14 13 -13 
December ......- 1.35 1.35 1.70 1.45 December ....... 14 14 .13 13 
BOO Seccievecics 1.35 1.35 1.70 1.35 BOGE ove cet vocns -20 -14 15 -10 
Tin Bichloride Zinc Chloride, Fused 

In 1871 the price was 45c. per pound; Octo- Octuber 18, 1871, the price was 10c. per 
ber 18, 1881, 36%4c.; 1891, 24%c.; 1901, 11%c.; pound; 1881, 10%4c.; 1891, 8%c.; 1901, 6%c.; 
1911, 11%c.; 1913, 12%c.; 1918, April, 29c. 1911, 4%c.; 1913, ‘41ec -; 1917, May, 17c. 

—————Per pound——_——__, ———Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 3 1 as. 
H. L. H. I. , ‘ H. 
SRD Since $0.19%4 $0.13%  $0.16%4 $0.1615 05 .05 $0.06 $0. 05% 
February 44 14 -16 e Or 5 .06 -06 
EOE cue swgones ty 5% 15% 15* 05 .0% .06% ‘06 
ME sasce ci -14 -14% «145 Me , 0654 .06% 
MOT cenccecs 13% 15% OL Oo -05 -06%, .06 
Ce Oe 12 15% 0: 5 .06 .06 
SEY wanvcdsecses 12% -16 ’ .05 02 -06 .06 
ROM osc y:0 50% .14 1616. ME tiiwsieex4 05 05 06 .06 
September -14% -16 -16 September ...... .05 .05 06 06 
oo eS -13% -16% .16% October ......... .05 05 06% .06 
November 15 -17% + .17% ## November ...... .05 .05 06% .06 
December 153 17% ~—C. December ....... -05 05 .06 -06 
WOOT Neccadxs cess 12 ehU: Ae FORE ccccccccccse =O 6S -0644 .05% 
{ . 
Acids: Record of :Prices 
. 
Acids Battery 
ae October 18, 1871, the price was $2.25 per 
“a 100 pounds; 1881, $1.22; 1891, 85c.; 1901, $1. 20; 


Acetic, 28 Percent 


October 18, 1871, the price was $1 per 100 
pounds: 1881, $3.50; 1891. $1.50; 1901, $1.62; 
1911, $1.69; 1913, $1.75; 1918, June, $12. 

oe aeaeeeae 100 pounds——— 





1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
January ..... .-- $3.88 $3.38 $3.12 $3.12 
February .....-+ - 3.38 3.38 3.12 3.12 
MOTOR: ccscvecsve 3.38 3.37 3.12 3.12 
DIET vadceceveee 3.38 3.12 3.12 3.12 
May cesses e ae aan 3.12 3.12 3.00 
SUMO secccccsces - 8.12 3.12 3.00 3.00 
GU  cebaweseces - 812 3.12 3.00 3.00 
August ....c.0- 3.12 3.12 3.00 3.00 
September 3.12 3.12 3.00 3.00 
October ..... 3.12 3.12 3.00 3.00 
November 8.12 3.12 $8.12 3.12 
December 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 
MOE Sitipueccacs 8.38 3.12 3.12 3.00 


Acetic, Glacial, 99 Percent 


October 18, 1871, the price was $1.15 per 100 








pounds; 1881, $8; 1891, $5.50; 1901, $4; 1911, 
$8.50; 1913, $8; 1918, May, $42. 
-——— Per 100 pounds Ss 
1924. 1925. 
, L. H. L. 
January 2. $12.7 $11.01 $11.01 
February 2.78 12. 78 11.01 
BMEOTOR ccescvosce 2. 11.90 11.01 
MOTE scnesssecve -f 11.01 11.01 
PM. éwasacecneds 11.01 11.01 11.01 
WE Uawonceecse 11.01 11.01 10.57 
MEE. sanecan xe os 11.01 11.01 10.57 
August .....-.-- 11.01 11.01 10.57 
September ...... 11.01 11.01 10.57 
COTO 5 ccceecte 11.01 11.01 10.57 
November .....- 11.901 11.01 11.01 
December .....- 11.91 11.01 11.01 
MO. suceassuse - 12.78 11.01 11.01 10.5 37 


German Chemica 
Special Report to 


Faced witu a doubtful future because 
of. high operating costs under existing 
economic conditions in Germany, i. e., @€x- 
cessive taxation, money tightness, credit 
stringency, and resultant high bank rates 
of interest, ete., the chemical producers 
there, in and out of the giant ‘‘dye trust,” 
are tightening up their cartels and form- 
ing closer associations to cheapen costs 
for better meeting growing foreign com- 
petition. The example of fusion set by 
the German “dye trust’’ approved at 
stockholders’ meeting at Frankfort-on- 
Main November 28, is typical of German 
industry, and is being emulated by other 
key producers, such as of coal, steel, pe- 
troleum, ete. Outside the ‘dye trust’’ the 
most conspicuous current example of 
fusion in the German chemical industry 
is that of the Rhenania (Cologne), and 
Kunheim (Berlin) companies. 

In international bargaining between 
German and foreign producers of chem- 
icals, two or three events were outstand- 
ing in 1925. The Dynamit A. G. vorm. 
Alfred Nobel & Co. (Hamburg)—Koeln- 
Rottweil .A. G. (Berlin), associates, ef- 
fected in November, 1925, an agreement 
approaching a community of interests 
with the British Dynamite Trust Com- 
pany (London), and an American com- 
pany for closer co-operation by sharing 
technical processes. Report is current 
that an Anglo-German a pact (the pro- 
posed pact reported in 1924 having been 
abandoned) may be revived, if in another 





1911, 


$1; 1913, $1; 1918, September, $9. 


c——— Per 100 pounds, 


1924. —, 
H. L. H. L. 
January ......-. $1.25 §$1. 25 $1.25 $1. 25 
February .ccccs . ioe 1.25 1.25 1.25 
WERUEE. cctccecss — < aoe 1.25 1.25 
ARGU cecce geevece 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SU vesenecasene. Sou 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SURO ccccccescose LOD 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SO eecéescvicse 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
AUGBOM .ccccesee LS 1.25 1.25 1.25 
September ...... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
October cccocsecse 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
November ...... oa 1.25 1.25 1.25 
December ....... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
WOOF cccccveevase LO TD 1.25 1.25 
Boric, Crystals 
Octuber 18, 1871, the price was T5c. per 
pound; 1881, 15c.; 1891, 13%c.; 1901, 10% 
1911, 7c.; 1913, 7c.; 1919, December, 14%c 


————— Per pound ———_—__, 
1925 





1924. 25. 
H. L. a 
January ....... - $0.0914 $0.0914 $0.08% $0. 08% 
February ......-. 0942 09% 08% 0814 
eer 09% .09)%6 -08% :08%4 
MOTTE cececscvece 09% .09% -0844 "0814 
OURS loa hae bee os 09% 08% -08%  .08% 
ak arin ne nieke 08% .08t2 -08% .08% 
an aneeaboads - .OR% .08% -08% .08% 
REE, vaccavens -08% 0814 0814 08% 
September ...... -08% .08% -08% 08% 
October 081% .08% 08% .08% 
November -08% .0R% 08% .08% 
December 08% 08% 08% ORY, 
TOME. ctisencsvcte 089% .08% -08% .08% 


Citric, Crystals 


Octuber_ 18, 
pound; 1881, 


1871, the price was 


80c r 
63c. ; ; 1891, 42c.; 1901, 36c.; 


. pe 
1911, 


38%c.; 1913, 55c.; 1918, December, $1 25. 
Per pound, 
ae 1925. 
H. H. L. 
January ..... - $0.47% 6 $0 46 $0.4544 $0.45, 
February ....... .48 Ae -46 a 5i% 
March ..cccees -- 47% .47% 46 454, 
ADFT cc ccccscves 47% .AT% 45% .45% 
MAY. sive exeaned A7% «AT 45% «45% 
TORS ccsvevcieose 47 47 4542 .45% 
July devetons 46 -46 45% 45% 
AUSUBt .wccccece -46 -46 45% ~~ 451 
September ..... ° 4544 .45% 45% ,45! 
OCtONEP siccceces “4545 45% 45% ~=«-«. 4531 
November ....... 45% .45% 45%, «.45) 
December ....... 454, .45% 45% ~~ =.451 
TOS? ciccccceccce 48 +4544 -46 4534 
Formic 
In 1911 the price was llic.; October 18, 1913, 
lic. to 144c.; 1918, January, 36c. 
77———_—— Per pound———_- 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
po ee $0.1344 $0.13 $0.11 $0.11 
oe 1343 + .13 -11 1€% 
MAATGR Si seccsécss 113) 2 13 -1l -10% 
ADO ccccaceceve 13 13 11 ll 
WOM Get vtwe doees -13 13 11 -10% 
WEE Sp eeekcktewe 12% .12% -10% .10% 
Pee teas ea ale 12% .12% 10% 10% 
BORO,..-isivectes 12% .12% od .10 
September ...... 12 11% 10% £.10 
Oo eee 11% =««.211 -10% .10% 
November ....... «11 ll 10% = .10% 
December .....-- ona oad oat -10% 
ME wae 6b-40040 8% 1313 ll ot .10 


Muriatic, 22 Degrees 





October 18, 1871, the price was $3 per 100. 
— ds; 1881, $1.80; 1891, $1.20; 1901, $1.50; 
1911, $1.45; 1913, $1.45; 1916, June, $5. 
co Per 100 pounds-———, 
924 1925. 
H. L H. L. 
January ...+..-6 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 
February ...... ~ oe 1.75 1.75 1.75 
SOE aaddasonne 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
RAE s6ysecnwies 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
MAF Sieieseceese 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
SEM pv adececceaien 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
BO Sseewdes couw 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
AME vccaveis . 2 1.75 1.75 1.75 
September ..... - 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.75 
CEG co cccvives 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
November ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
December ....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
, ee ee 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 


Nitric, 42 Degrees 


October 18, 1871, the price was $13 per 100 





pounds; 1881, $8.25; 1891, $4.25; 1901, ‘$4.50; 
1911, $4.80; 1913, $4.50; 1917, October, $10.70. 
c———Per 100 pounds, 

1924. 1925. 

° L. H. L. 
JORUSTY oc cceces $35.25 $5.25 $5.75 
FPebruary occcvss 5.75 5.25 5.75 E 
MASON os6000< 08% 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 
ADT cccccocvoce 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 
DS. cntkenseerss 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 
FOES: vscvcccscacs 5.75 5.75 6.00 5.75 
le 5% << jadhawe 5.75 5.75 6.00, 6.00 
Ree ceca 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 
September ...... 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 
i 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 
November ....... 5.75 5.75 6.25 6.25 
December ....... 5.75 5.75 6.25 6.25 
TORS ccsccccrvsee 5.75 5.25 6.25 5.75 


By William T. Daugherty, United States Trade’ Commissioner 


form than then proposed. This announce- 
ment follows the retirement of interests 
held by the British Government from the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation. An im- 
portant Franco-German potash pact was 
signed at Paris May 7, 1925, dividing the 
world potash market between these two 
leading producers so that Germany was 
assigned 70 percent of the markets sold 
by the two and France (Alsace) the re- 
maining 30 percent. August 14, 1924, a 
preliminary Franco-German potash pact 
had disposed of the American market in 
the ratio of 67% to 32%. 

Germany’s preliminary tariff revision 
was effected in 1925 and replaces former 
import-export prohibitions abandoned Oc- 
tober 1, The German tariff leaves the 
German market fairly open to chemical 
raw materials and certain other produc- 
tion of American origin. German econ- 
omists reckon that, while 40 percent of 
their chemical industry's production gets 
tariff protection under the new tariff law, 
60 percent stands competition without 
customs duty; this includes dyestuffs and 
fixed nitrogen, which constitute a large 
share of that country’s chemical produc- 
tion. 

The Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen on Rhein, acquired in 
August, 1925, about two- fifths interest in 
the Hugo Stinnes-Riebeck Montan & Oel- 
werke A. G., Halle on Saale, an impor- 
tant lignite "factor in central Germany. 
This purchase was primarily to secure ex- 


tenged reserves of brown coal for firing 
its (Badische) ‘‘Leunawerke”’ air fixation 
plant at Merseburg, central Germany. 
The Badische acquired at the same time 
interest in the Erdoel & Kohle Verwer- 
tunge A. G. (Berlin), with a minor in- 
terest in the Bergin process of dust-coal 
hydrogenation. 

The German ‘dye trust’? also acquired 
interest in the so-called ‘‘Aceta G.m.b.H.,”’ 
Berlin, which proposes to manufacture 
acetate artificial silk. 

Progress is also reported in the develop- 


ment, largely by the Badische, of the new 
synthetic solvents, methanol, butanol, 
synthol, and Bergin oils, as well as of 


atmospheric nitrogen fixation. 

The German potash industry of 1925 
will shade its 1922 record production of 1.3 
million tons pure potash. 

These and other developments in the 
German chemical industry are discussed 
in the following report. 


Dye Cartel Forms Super-Trust 


After many months of negotiations, held 
up, it is understood, by internal dis- 
sension on the question of profit-sharing 
of certain powerful members of the trust, 
as well as by the then existing high 
fusion tax, constituent plants forming the 
German Dye Cartel agreed toward the 
end of 1925 to merge more intensively. 
This latest merger has been referred to 
somewhat picturesquely as a ‘“‘super- 
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Oleum, 20 Percent 


October 18, 1871, the price was $25 per ton; 





18s1, $15; 1891, $22; 1901, x 1911, "$ 2; 1913, 
$25; 1918, November, $29.50 
a—————Per ton—_,, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. a. 
January - $19.00 or. 50 $17.5 
Februa sy eeevees 19.00 7.50 17.00 
MAIER seisvcces ° 19:00 19.00 iv, 50 «17.50 
APT 2 covecvcere 19.00 18.00 17.50 17.50 
MAY sisedcosice - 18.00 18.00 17.50 17.50 
SURG vcctsvccevcs 18.00 17.50 17.50 17.50 
TG dvoccosessic 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
August 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
September - 17.50 17.50 17. 17.50 
October - 17.50 17.50 17. 17.50 
November ...... 17.50 17.50 17. 17.50 
December ...... 17.50 17.5 17.! 17.50 
VOQE veccvcvecss 19.00 17.50 17. 17.50 





Oxalic 





October 18, 1871, the price was 25c. per 
pound; 1881, 9%c.; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 5c.; 1911, 
7¥%c.; 1913, 7¥4c.; 1916, March, 80c. 

o—————Per pound -—— 
1924. 1925. 

H, L. H. L. 
JANUALY .c-cceces $0.12 $0.11% $0.11 $0.10% 
February ......-+ -11 -ll 10% .104% 
March ........+. ll -10% -10% .10% 
10% =.10% -10% .10% 
-10% -10% -10% .10% 
10 -10 -10% .10% 
10 09% -10% §©.10% 
ROGUE Sic ccvnee 93% «=. 094 -10% .10% 
September ...... 0942 .09% -10% .10% 
CE Sci tccain 09% .09% 10% .10% 
November ....... -09% .09% -10% .10% 
December ....... 09% 0914 -10% .10% 
SOP cavesvsdseaees 12 09% sau 1014 


Phosphoric, 50 Percent, Technical 


(In carboys) 











— Per pound 
1924. 25. 
H. L. H. L. 
SABGRET co osccucs $0.07%4 $0. oe $0.07 $0.07 
February ....... 0718 07% 07 -07 
March 07 £07 -07 07 
April AT 07 07 -07 
May 07 07 07 07 
June .07 07 .07 -07 
July 07 07 -07 -07 
BE nckheseeree 07 -07 07 -07 
September ...... .07 O07 07 .O7 
oo ee 07 07 07 07 
November ....... 07 07 -07 07 
December ....... 07 -07 -07 07 
pS ea Pee 07% .07° 07 07 
Sulphuric, 60 Degrees 
(tn tanks) 
-——————Per ton—_—_, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
SET sak cincvc $11.€0 $11.00 $9.50 $9.00 
February ...... - 11.00 11.00 9.50 9.50 
March -. 11.00 10.00 9.50 9.50 
April - 10.00 10.00 9.50 9.50 
May - 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.50 
June 10.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
ee - 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
BE sc cedc kes 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
September ..... - 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
CE. vc bs cuese 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
November ..... - 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
December ....... 9.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 
TOON cevncencvcs - 11.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 
Tartaric, Crystals 
October 18, 1871, the price was 50c. per 
pound; 1881, 42c.; 1891, 38c.; 1901, 28c.; 1911, 


30%c.; 1913, 31%c.; 1919, April, 83c. 





January ”. 27 $0. 37 
February 

PICS eas aca'e bra 271% 37 
BEER cccdeawends 27 27% -27% 
May even ea bad -28 -27% 
i counwaawenes -29 -29 
Msn benecees -29 -29 
BE ic én vnnan -29 29 
September -29 -29 
OOOOT nc cvcceocs 29 -29 
November 29 -29 
December 29 -29 
WD ‘dSardiadscsus -29 27 


1 Developments in 1925 


the Department of Commerce 


trust.” It became retro-effective to Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, It represents the third man- 


oeuver of its kind in German ‘dye trust”’ 
history. The first alliances of German 
dye plants was effected in 1905, when 
Hoechster, Cassella, and Kalle formed an 
Interessen Gemeinschaft, known as the 
“Dreiverband,”’ and Badische, Bayer, and 
Agfa associated in the so-called ‘Drei-~ 
bund.”” In 1916 all, except Griesheim- 
Elektron (manufacturing intermediates, 
etc.), entered the famous extended or “‘er~ 
weiterte” Interessen Gemeinschaft, or 
German “dye trust,” as it has been 
known these last ten years. In 1917, 
Griesheim-Elektron entered it. The In- 
teressen Gemeinschaft thus monopolized 
German production of dyes, and inter- 
mediates, accounted for about 50 percent 


of Germany's manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, 50 percent of heavy chemicals 
output, and a near-monopoly of photo 


chemicals (Agfa), etc. 

The latest intensive merger, agreed 
upon by producers’ representatives Oc- 
tober 3, 1925, and approved at stockhold- 
ers’ meeting November 28 (at Frankurt- 
on-Main) affects the six leading members 
of the cartel, namely, Badische, Hoechs- 
ter, Bayer, Agfa, Griesheim, and Weiler- 
ter-Meer. Kalle stock is owned by 
Hoechster, and this producer, along with 
Leopold Cassella, a limited liability com- 
pany, controlled to some extent by other 
members of the cartel, will eventually 
enter the new organization, Their entry 
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is held up for the time being by fusion 
costs. 

In effect, the German dye plants are 
united into one company—into the Bad- 
ische Aniline & Soda Fabrik, of Ludwigs- 
hafen on Rhein. The new company is 
known as “Interessengemeinschaft Teer- 
farben Industrie A. G.”’ (Community of 
Interests of the Tar Colors Industry, 
Inc.). Its headquarters are moved to 
Frankfort on Main. Leading administra- 
tors of the new company are:—Dr. Carl 
Bosch, former head of the Badische, and 
Geheimrat Duisberg, former head of 
Bayer (Leverkusen). 3osch heads a so- 
called ‘‘managing committee’’; Duisberg, 
a governing council composed of heads 
of all the plants in the merger. 

The former dye plants, operating as 
subsidiaries of the new company, are ex- 
pected to preserve their former names. 
By a gradual process their production will 
be reordered, and their administration 
will be more centralized in their respec- 
tive “operating regions’ (four such 
regions” (four such regions being 
planned), administered by appropriate 
governing councils. Likewise, inland dis- 
tribution will be centralized in five sales 
organizations, probably specialized in (1) 
dyes, (2) fixed nitrogen, (3) photo prod- 
ucts and artificial silk, (4) inorganic 
chemicals, and (5) organic intermediates. 

Badische shares are exchanged against 
those of other constituent Interessen Ge- 
sellschaft members one for one. Prelim- 
inary details of reorganization up to and 
including share exchanges and the formal 
registration of the new Interessen Ge- 
sellschaft will be effected by spring, it 
is thought. 


Allocation of Production 


It is expected that competition will be 
minimized by assignment to each individ- 
ual producer of special produétion for 
which its plant is best equipped. For in- 
Stance, the Badische will confine its 
manufacture to fixed nitrogen, which it 
has expanded to 400,000 tons (fixed nitro- 
gen, not end-product) since it introduced 
the Haber-Bosch process of direct am- 
monia synthesis at the pilot Oppau plant 
in 1912, with a production of only 5,000 
tons; to the synthetic solvents by new 
catalytic processes, viz., methanol, bu- 
tanol, etc., and to some heavy chemicals. 
The Hoechster Farbwerke, at Hoechst on 
Main, would be a likely candidate for the 
exclusive manufacture of dyes; Bayer, 
pharmaceuticals; Agfa, photo chemicals, 
with a joint interest in the new artificial 
silk plant in which the “dye trust” is 
interested at  Berlin-Lichterfelde (so- 
called ‘‘acetate silk’’); Griesheim, to elec- 
trolytic production, including industrial 
gases, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, acety!- 
ene, etc., in association with the Ver- 
einigte Sauerstoff Werk G.m.b.H., Berlin, 
merging the former Koholyt company, be- 
longing to Stinnes interests. 

This allocation of production is cal- 
culated to reduce competition among the 
former dye plants to a minimum; as an 
item in cost-cutting, it is of paramount 
importance. 

Furthermore, the new administration 
permits the reduction of personnel sub- 
stantially. This hits pre-eminently mem- 
bers of directorates, as organized in the 
past, as well as other high-paid adminis- 
trative personnel. Eventually, it may be 
expected that labor crews will be reduced, 
but under present conditions, it being 
Germany's effort to keep its labor em- 
ployed as far as possible to avoid social 
disturbances, no wholesale cuts are ex- 
pected. At best, reduction of labor crews 
will be gradual to permit slow assimila- 
tion by other industries. 

The four “operating regions’ will be 
known as the Upper Rhine, Central Rhine, 
Lower Rhine, and Central German dis- 
tricts, respectively. Ludwigshafen, Lever- 
kusen, and Hoechst will remain self-con- 
tained units, as before. The other com- 
panies may be assigned to the fourth 
operating region, at least for administra- 
tion. As located at present, plants of 
Griesheim-Elektron and Agfa, as well as 
the Leunawerke (the latter with Badische 
administration, but jointly financed by 
the entire Interessen Gemeinschaft), situ- 
ated as they are, on the cheaper lignite 
deposits of central Germany, would fall, 
geographically, at least, in the latter 
“operating region.’’ It is calculated that 
at least by couples these regions will 
standardize and allocate production to 
minimize competition. 

In the Nitrogen Syndicate 
formed in 1919, and controlling about 95 
percent of German fixed nitrogen pro- 
duction (Haber-Bosch, calcium cyana- 
mide, and coke and gas plant by-prod- 
uct), the new company already has an 
effective distributor for its ammonia, 
ammonium sulphate, and other nitrogen 
compounds manufactured by air fixation 
at Oppau. Other inorganic production 
will be distributed separately. It is pro- 
posed to sell dyes separately, but this plan 
is held up temporarily. Pharmaceuticals 
will still be sold regionally for the time 
being, but centralized later. Sales of 
photo chemicals have already been as- 
signed exclusively to the Agfa company, 
Berlin. It will be recalled that April 1, 
1925, the Agfa (Berlin) took over repre- 
sentation of Bayer (Leverkusen) photo 
chemical interests, assigning its (Agfa) 
poeemaceutical interests to Bayer. The 
3ayer company controls the concern of 
Ch. Rietzchel, Munich. This agreement 
is for marketing only. 

While concentrating sales of Interessen 
Gesellschaften production in the home 
market, the Agfa and Griesheim plants 
having been pioneers in this economy as 
early as the beginning of 1924, consol- 
idation of respectiv ues organizations 
in foreign markets h: also been pro- 
wressive. In 1925 notable mergers of sev- 

ales organizations were effected in 
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of 4,400,000 marks preferred. At the gen- 
eral stockholders’ meeting, November 238, 
108,100,000 marks common and _ 1,200,000 
marks preferred were represented. Com- 
mon stock capital of all is acquired by 
the Badische, which becomes the Inter- 
essen Gemeinschaft Teerfarben Industrie 
A. G. The question of voting strength of 
preferred shares in relation to common 
still remains open, until the next general 
meeting. It has been proposed that they 
be given 100 times the vote power of com- 
mon, thus preserving majority influence 
in hands of the administration. 


Capital of I. G. Members 


The table shows the relative 
share capital, the profit-sharing quotas 
under the 1916 ‘“‘dye trust’ agreement, 
and, as a matter of historical record, the 
Bourse quotation of respective suares 
October 3, 1925, when it was agreed by 
producers’ representatives to conclude 
the merger. Because Badische shares 
were quoted higher than those of other 
Interessen Gemeinschaft concerns, share- 
holders in the Badische raised vigorous 
objections to an exchange on a one for one 
basis; these objections were apparently 
allayed by a Badische communique, pub- 
lished in October, explaining in some de- 
tail that shares of all Interessen Gemein- 
schaft concerns were intrinsically of equal 
value. 


following 


— 
Common. 
Badische 176,000, 000 


Hoechster 100,000 
, 000, 000 


600,000 
44,000,000 


Griesheim “ 
12,000,000 


Weiter-ter-Meer 


641,600, 000 
6,000, 000 


Kalle 
70,000,000 


Leopold Cass 


mentioned above, all of the shares 
Co., Biebrich on Rhein, are 
owned by the MHoechster Farbwerke, 
Hoechst on Main, while shares of Leo- 
pold Cassella, Frankfurt on Main, a lim- 
ited liability company, -are distributed 
among other controlling members of the 
“dye trust.” It is certain that Cassella 
and Kalle will be eventually drawn into 
the merger. 

It is thus observed that the Badische, 
in forming the new Interessen Gemein- 
schaft, raises its 176,000,000 common 
share capital by the combined share cap- 
jtal of the other concerns; that is, by 
465,600,000 marks common and 3,200,000 
marks preferred. The result is that the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft Teerfarben In- 
dustrie A. G. represents the heaviest cap- 
ital concentration of any single industrial 
enterprise in Germany. 

Before the war German dye plants 
probably produced some 135,000 metric 
tons of dyestuffs. Out of this 80 percent 
was exported to cover 75 percent of world 
market demand, while the remaining 25 
percent was produced from German inter- 
mediates. In 1925, it is supposed that 
some 000 tons were produced and that 
about ,000 tons, or one-third of produc- 
tion, was exported. German dyestuffs 
production is now from 50 percent to 60 
percent of pre-war total. 


Other Dye Trust Doings 


The disposal by the British Govern- 
ment for £600,000 of its interest in the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, the latter 
controlling about 60 percent of British 
production of dyestuffs, naturally arouses 
current interest in the possibility of an 
Anglo-German dye pact. That some sort 
of an agreement is in prospect seems to 
be the general opinion, but it is question- 
able whether any future pact would revive 
in all its details that proposed between 
British and German producers, informa- 
tion concerning which was made public 
early in 1924, but which definitely failed 
as a result of objections by British inde- 
pendent producers who were then threat- 
ened with too fierce competition. 

It will be recalled that early in 1924 a 
British journal printed details of a pro- 
posed agreement between the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation and the German 
‘“‘dye trust.” This agreement, in effect, 
proposed to excNange German processes 
and formulas for a 50 percent share in 
dyestuffs markets in Great Britain and 
her colonies. The losses suffered by Ger- 
man producers in export markets would 
have made this a welcome bargain for 
the Germans, and, considering the value 
of German processes and formulas, the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation could have 
conceivably cheapened its costs of pro- 
duction and spared research, in which it 
is admittedly behind. It was a foregone 
conclusion that British “independents” 
would attack the proposed agreement 
with arguments to the effect that the 
British industry would become dependent 
on German. Nevertheless, one of the last 
acts of the MacDonald government was 
to veto the proposed pact, which, it 
seemed, had been in course of negotiation 
since 1922. The veto privilege by the 
British Government appears to have been 
relinquished when the latter forfeited its 
share in the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion. 

Considering the above details of the 
older proposed agreement, it remains an 
open question as to what character a new 
agreement will assume, if and when the 
British and German interests conclude to 
frame a community of inter s. Sucha 
community would necessarily affect 
American’ producers in selling export 
markets, in competition with these Euro- 
peans. 

Despite the encouraging outlook that 
was presented with a proposed agreement 
between the Badische and the Norsk- 
Hydro Company, operating a hydro-elec- 
tric plant for air nitrogen fixation on the 
Glommsfjord in Norway, no progress has 
been reported on the contemplated com- 
munity of interests. It will be recalled 
that the plan advanced was that the 
Badische and Norsk-Hydro undertake 
joint operation of this Norwegian plant, 
presumably to afford more export sur- 
pluses of fixed nitrogen for Germany. In 
the meantime, as is mentioned elsewhere, 
the Badische is extending its production 
of fixed nitrogen at the Leunawerke, 
Merseburg, to 300,000 tons annually, an 
increase of 100,000 tons, although Oppau 
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continues to operate with an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons. The latter, how- 
ever, is manufacturing a wider range of 
fixed nitrogen products than Leunawerke. 
It is in the market with ammonia, am- 
monium sulphate, calcium nitrate, arti- 
ficial urea, or ‘‘Floranide BASF,” ‘‘Leuna- 
saltpeter’’ (ammonium sulphate-nitrate), 
ammonium chloride, nitric acid, ete., 
while Leunawerke is only making am- 
monia and ammonium sulphate among 
fixed nitrogen compounds. 


Aside from its consolidation of sales 
agencies in foreign countries, the German 
“dye trust’’ was comparatively inactive, 
or unsuccessful, in international bargain- 
ing in 1925. No American loans were 
granted to it. In 1924, it will be recalled, 
Bayer entered a community arrangement 
with an American concern, and Hoechster 
Farbwerke financed a Swiss company 
(the Philana Aktiengesellschaft, Basle), 
to operate its (Hoechster) process of im- 
parting a wool finish to cotton fabric. 
This is the so-called ‘‘Philanastoff.’’ In 
1924, also the “Igeeussko,’’ Berlin, han- 
dling German dyes for Russia, succeeded 
in concluding a consignment contract 
with the Soviet for the delivery of 2,000,000 
kilograms of German dyes to Russian con- 
signment warehouse. Two hundred thou- 
sand kilos were to have been delivered in 
1924, and 300,000 kilos in 1925. Little, or 
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115%% 
115%% 
117 % 
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25.019 
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24.820 
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8.082 
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1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 

400,000 
320,000 
80,000 


4,400,000 


9.813 9.152 


100.000 100.000 
nothing, was heard of the execution of 
this contract during 1925. 


Stinnes Interests Acquired 


Internal developments within the dye 
eartel moved swiftly. Most were con- 
nected with the then proposed fusion into 
a super-trust, discussed above. Badische 
bought, in August, 1925, an almost con- 
trolling interest in the Hugo Stinnes-Rie- 
beck Montan & Oelwerke A. G., Halle-on- 
Saale, when the Stinnes interests col- 
lapsed. Stinnes-Riebeck controls impor- 
tant lignite, or brown coal holdings in 
central Germany, and produced in 1923- 
1924 from distillation 4,800 tons of paraffin, 
3,000 tons of candles, 29,000 tons of min- 
eral oils, and 7,000 tons of montan wax. 
The Badische bought 19,000,000 out of the 
total 50,000,000 marks’ worth of shares in 
Stinnes-Riebeck, primarily to secure lig- 
nite deposits in future, with which to 
operate its Leunawerke air fixation plant. 
Present Badische holdings of lignite in the 
vicinity of the Leunawerke are expected 
to exhausted in another hundred years 
or so. While acquiring interests in Stin- 
nes-Riebeck, the Badische acquired in- 
terest in the Evag, or Erdoel u. Kohle 
Verwertungs A. G., Berlin, which oper- 
ated an experimental plant at Mannheim- 
Rheinau, using the Bergin process of 
dust-coal hydrogenation for a yield of 
oils. 

The Badische is supposed to be doing 
intensive research on the Bergin process 
at present, but it appears to be unwilling 
to finance any reported movement to 
“emancipate Germany from _ petroleum 
imports by developing oil from coal’’ un- 
less it acquires further interest in_ the 
International Bergin A. G., Amsterdam, 
controlling the Bergin process, but whose 
shares are assigned to the Royal Dutch 
Shell (50 percent), the Evag (20 percent), 
and mixed share holders (30 percent). 
At best, the commercial operation of the 
Bergin process, as reported elsewhere, is 
for the future. Elaborate press reports 
that it is going on an effective commercial 
basis this year have been over-optimistic. 

How seriously the Badische is inter- 
ested in lignite distillation for petroleum 
substitutes, operated by Stinnes-Riebeck, 
is an open question. It is a matter of 
speculation, however, to consider that in- 
terest in Stinnes-Riebeck, offering con- 
siderable experience in lignite distilla- 
tion, as well as oil-distributing facilities, 
might suggest future Badische plans to 
enter the market with a petroleum sub- 
stitute, either along lines laid down by 
Dr. Friederich Bergius, Heidelberg, or in 
a new mixture, such as benzol and syn- 
thetic methanol, providing costs of pro- 
duction are low enough to warrant it. 

“Dye Trust” members in 1925 entered 
into agreement with the Vereinigte- 
Glanzstofffabrik, Elberfeld, formerly the 
world’s largest artificial silk producer, 
Sydowsaus, Stettin, and F. P. Bemberg, 
3armen, jointly to manufacture acetate 
artificial silk. A new company 1s formed, 
known as Aceta G. m. b. H., which is 
erecting a plant in Berlin-Lichterfelde. 
The expansion of Interessen Gemein- 
schaft production to include artificial silk 
affords another interesting example of de- 
velopment of new lines of production to 
compensate for lost dye markets since the 
war. The Agfa plant has been manufac- 
turing artificial silk by the viscose proc- 
for some time at its central German 
plant at Wulfen bei Bitterfeld. The 
Biyer Company, Elberfeld, has been mak- 
ing it by the copper-ammonia_ process, 
jointly with Martin Hoelken, Barmen. 

Grieshiem-Elektron, Frankfort, which 
with Agfa has been exceptionally active 
in inaugurating economy operation since 
early in 1924 (an example that the entire 
“Dye Trust” has emulated), has shifted 
much of its production to the central 
Germany brown coal area. Griesheim’s 
newer processes are being located in this 
area, remote from Entente military oc- 
cupation, while the older processes pro- 
ducing chemicals due on reparations ac- 
counts, are still being operated in the 
vicinity of Frankfort. iriesheim’s re- 
search laboratories, removed after the 
French occupation from the _ occupied 
Frankfort area to unoccupied Offenbach, 
to the so-called ““Oehler Works,” are in 
course of movement to central Germany. 
Griesheim’s production of industrial gases, 
oxygen, hydrogen, acetylene, etc., is also 
being moved. The extended plants in 
central Germany have been equipped 
with the most modern apparatus, some 


ess 
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of which doubtless has been purchased 
in the United States. Among its other 
enterprises, Griesheim and the Agfa are 
oxidizing ammonia delivered to them 
from the Leunawerks. They still use the 
Ostwald platinum catalyst, while Oppau 
makes its nitric acid over a form of iron 
oxide, used so generally by the two 
Haber-Bosch fixation plants. Finally, 
Griesheim proposes to establish its main 
sales office in Berlin. 

Members of the German “dye trust’’ de- 
clared 8 percent dividends on their 1924 
business. It is expected that when divi- 
dends are announced sometime in 1926, 
on 1925 business, they will be as high. 


Outside the Dye Trust 


A pooling of interests occurred in No- 
vember, 1925, between the giant Dynamit 
A. G. vorm. Alfred Nobel & Co. (Ham- 
burg), and its associated Koeln-Rottweil 
A. G. (Berlin) with the British Dynamite 
Trust Company (London) and an Amer- 
ican company. The agreement sealing 
this pool proposes a close co-operation in 
the exchange and execution of technical 
processes. As a_ result, the German 
Dynamit A. G. and the Koeln-Rottweil 
will each increase its share capital by 
7,500,000 marks. The total of the 15,000,000- 
mark share capital increase is taken over 
by friendly foreign interests at par. 

The share capital of the Nobel Dynamit 
A. G. amounted after its reduction of 
paper mark capital to gold to 30,000,000 
marks common and 125,000 marks pre- 
ferred, with 5,000,000 marks open re- 
serves; Koeln-Rottweil, 29,166,640 marks 
common and 125,000 marks preferred, and 
5,000,000 marks open reserves. Rhenisch- 
Westfalische Sprengstoffewerke, consti- 
tuting the third leading factor in the Ger- 
man explosives industry, has a common 
share capital of 12,000,000 marks and 
2,160,000 preferred, with open reserves of 
1,500,000 marks. Total capital reserves of 
the three factors amounts to around 85,- 
000,000 marks, The 15,000,000-mark cap- 
ital increase swells this figure to 100,000,- 
000 marks. 

The Rhenania Verein chemischer Fa- 
briken A. G. (heavy chemicals), Cologne, 
and Chemische Fabriken Kunheim & Co. 
(inorganic), Berlin, which were already in 
a community of interests, are in process 
of concluding a complete fusion. It is 
proposed to exchange four Rhenania 
shares for five Kunheim. Rhenania will 
raise its common stock capital by 5,000,000 
marks and its preferred stock by 240,000 
marks to permit it to consummate the 
exchange. The new fusion will be known 
as Rhenania-Kunheim Verein chemischer 
Fabriken A. G., with headquarters in 
Berlin. Its stock capital will amount to 
20,000,000 marks common and 540,000 
marks preferred. 

It will be recalled that Rhenania de- 
veloped a phosphate fertilizer during the 
war, known as Rhenania phosphate. Its 
two plants for this manufacture at Bruns- 
buettelkoog (Holstein) and at Pooz, near 
Cologne, with a combined capacity of 
150,000 tons annually, are closed down as 
non-competitive, a circumstance favor- 
able to American exporters of phosphate 
rock. In this connection, however, Ger- 
many’s depressed imports of American 
phosphate rock is accounted for by the 
fact that basic slag, from the Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, and Belgian steel mills is be- 
ing favored against American and Afri- 
can phosphate rock. 

Germany’s three leading producers of 
tartaric acid consolidated their sales or- 
ganizations in 1925 with cartel headquar- 
ters in Wiesbaden. This restores price 
uniformity on this article. 

A bromine syndicate was formed in 
Germany in 1925, to succeed the old bro- 
mine convention. Bromine production is 
allocated among certain potash (carna- 
lite) works. Syndicate prices are from 
2.50 marks to 3 marks per kilogram. Be- 
fore the previous price conventions were 
formed, the price was 50 pfennigs per 
kilo. Bromine is a by-product from carn- 
alite waste liquors, produced at negligible 
cost by a continuous process in any 
amount that the market can assimilate. 


Synthetic Methanol 


The American 
try was 


wood-distillation indus- 
E aroused in the early months of 
1925 as a result of receipts in this coun- 
try of comparatively large amounts of 
synthetic methanol (methyl alcohol) 
which, since the middle of 1923, the 
Leunawerke, of the sadische, had ap- 
parently been manufacturing cheaply by 
catalytic synthesis of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen under high pressure and 
temperatures. This methanol was sold 
at prices which gave rise to the belief 
that its catalytic synthesis was so cheap 
that it threatened extinction of the wood- 
distillation industry. In late months re- 
ceipts of this German synthetic product 
in the United States have been so in- 
considerable that whatever alarm was 
then felt has largely abated. 

American visitors to the Leunawerke 
-—and it appears that the Germans are 
not unwilling now to permit an inspec- 
tion of their model plant at Merseburg by 
responsible Americans-—have reported re- 
cently that the special methanol plant at 
the Leunawerke is not being operated. 
It is only closed down temporarily for 
the unconvincing reason that stocks have 
accumulated that it is undesirable to 
store them further. This circumstance 
would be explained, however, by the fact 
that the Badische and the Holzverkohl- 
ungs Industrie A. G., Constance, leading 
factor of the German wood-distillation 
Industry, have gone into an agreement, or 
price convention, whereby the Holzver- 
kohlungs company is marketing its own 
and the Badische synthetic product at its 
own price, on all open markets, except 
the North American. The German ‘‘dyve 
trust,’”’ it stands to reason, procures its 
synthetic methanol direct from the Leuna- 
werke. This price agreement is in effect 
until the end of 1926. As long as it exists 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
quoted prices will be gauged by wood-dis- 
tillation costs. When terminated, it re- 
mains to be seen how revolutionary the 
Badische’s new synthetic methanol really 
is. 

Another opinion has been advanced in 
more or less responsible German quarters 
that the Badische is biding its time 
against the excitement created in for- 
eign markets when its allegedly cheaper 
product was offered in competition with 
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wood-distillation methanol. In this con- 
nection, it is worth considering that the 
3adische is as anxious as possible to still 
any campaigns for higher tariffs against 
its new invention. There may be some 
real reason for alarm felt by stockholders 


in the Holzverkohlungs Industrie A. G. 
paper that the bourse quotation of its 
shares has sunk to only 40 percent. If 


production costs of the new Badische 
synthetic methanol is as low as 13 pfen- 
nigs a liter, corresponding to about 12 
cents a gallon, as reported without con- 
firmation from confidential sources, it is 
entirely possible that the near future may 
revive the alarm which has already dis- 
quieted competitors invested in wood dis- 
tillation. 

Another significant sidelight on the 
synthetic methanol question is that the 
main Ludwigshafen plant of the Badische 
is refining Leunawerke synthetic meth- 
anol up to 99 percent pure, and that it 
has probably solved the problem of bring- 
ing it up to 100 percent purity. 

Within the past couple of months pub- 
lication has been made by the German 
patent office of German patent No. 415,686 
which succeeds German patents No. 293,- 
787 (March 8, 1913, with supplement of 
August 23, 1913); 295,202 (May 31, 1914), 
and 295,203 (June 23, 1914). These con- 
stitute the portfolio to date of German 
patents on synthetic methanol. The Ger- 
mans give their patent applications a 
more intensive examination than is the 
case in some other countries; this ac- 
counts for the delay in publication of 
patent No. 415,686, although the French 
have already published a series of Bad- 
ische patents covering its synthetic 
methanol. German patent No. 415,686, it 
may be noted, was applied for July 24, 
1923. Inventors named are Dr. Alwin 
Mittasch, chief Badische chemist (with 
his laboratories at the Oppau nitrogen 
fixation plant); Dr. Carl Winkler, Lud- 
 - _uamaaeliaastaaaaas and Dr. Mathias 

ler, 

The following descriptive statement has 
been furnished the writer:— 

According to this patent, organic catalysis, 
especially hydrogenation, is effected. over mix- 
tures of oxides, if the catalysts contain the 
oxides of metals of special groups of the peri- 
odic system that reduce with difficulty, along 
with predominating basic compounds. Oxides 
of the metals of the second to seventh group 
of the periodic system are suitable. They pre- 
sent compositions such as zinc oxide-chromium 


oxide, zine oxide-uranium oxide, zinc oxide- 
vanadium oxide, zinc oxide-tungsten oxide, 
magnesium oxide-molybdenum “oxide, cerium 


oxide-manganese oxide. ‘The mixed catalysts 
are prepared from an intimate mixture of the 
components by simple precipitation from solu- 
tion or from fusion of suitable salts. The 
hydrogenation occurs in the usual manner with 
specially good results from carbon monoxide or 
carbon dioxide and Hy under pressure, to form 
CH;0OH or higher molecular compounds con- 
taining oxygen. 

For instance, a gas mixture, free from iron 
carbonyl, containing 30 parts CO, 64 parts He, 
4 parts Nose, one part CH, (methane), and one 
part COs is blown, under 200 atmospheres pres- 
sure and at 400° C. temperature, over a catalyst 
composed of 90 parts zinc oxide and 10 parts 
chromium oxide, or 85 parts zinc oxide and 
15 parts vanadium oxide, or 90 parts cadmium 
oxide and 10 parts chromium oxide. The re- 
Sultant gases separate, by cooling under pres- 
sure, and yield abundant quantities of almost 
pure methanol. 

If a mixture of 30 volume-percent of ethylene 
and 70 volume-percent of hydrogen is blown, at 
temperature of from 250° to 360° C., over a 
catalyst of 7 parts cadmium oxide and one part 
chromium oxide, it produces quantitative 
ethane. 

If a mixture of equal volumes of C,H». and 
water vapor are led, at temperatures of from 
186° to 200° C., over a catalyst of 6 parts zine 
oxide, 2 parts manganese oxide, and one part 
chromium oxide, abundant quantities of acet- 
aldehyde are formed, 

Commercial quantities 
benzoic acid are formed by leading a mixture 
of air and toluol vapor, at from 450° to 506° 
C., over a catalyst of 3 parts zinc oxide and 
one part chromium oxide. 


Butyl Alcohol Synthesis 


The Ludwigshafen (dye) plant of the 
Badische is operating a process for the 
synthesis of butyl alcohol, a process that 
has, incidentally, aroused considerable 
curiosity in the United States, on account 
of the progressive development of pyrox- 
ylin lacquers. Current imports of syn- 
thetic butanol by the United States from 
Germany are considerable. 

The general details of this process, 
though unconfirmed, may be as follows:— 

Its production is covered by a process 
combining crotonaldehvde vapors’ with 
excess hydrogen at 180° C. temperature 
over a finely divided copper cataiyst. 
The reactions product is composed of 60 
percent butyl aldehyde and 40 percent 
butyl alcohol free from crotonaldehyde. 
The butyl aldehyde is separated from 
butyl alcohol by fractional distillation. 
The new patent is German No. 416,906, 
applied for March 29, 1923, and granted 


of benzaldehyde and 


August 25, 1925. A previous patent cov- 
ering synthetic butyl alcohol was No. 
350,048, which, with amendment No. 





362,537, covered a process producing alco- 
hols by the catalytic reduction of alde- 
hydes over a copper catalyst, prepared by 
glow-heating reduction of copper hydrox- 
ide between 200° and 250° CC. Another 
amendment (407,857) covers the produc- 
tion of alcohols from oxyaldehydes and 
unsaturated aldehydes. 


Synthol 


The much-discussed German synthol, 
optimistically reported in certain sections 
of the public press in 1925 as offering 
possibilities of being a competitor in the 
motor-fuel trade, is a reactions product of 
the catalytic synthesis of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen under 134 atmos- 
pheres pressure at 420° C. temperature. 
Synthol is a complex product composed 
of 10 percent fatty acids, 29 percent 
water-soluble alcohols, aldehydes, ketones 
(out of which 1.5 percent is methanol, 
14.5 percent ethyl alcohol, and 5 percent 
acetone), along with 61 percent oils. Its 
formation occurs in the fundamental 
stages of the synthetic methanol progress. 
The catalyst used is iron filings. 

Franz Fischer and Hans Tropsch, of the 
Kohlenforschungs Institut, Muelheim-on- 
Ruhr, are its inventors, while it is under- 


stood that it is owned by the gigantic 
Tnyssen concern in the Ruhr, but it is 
not in commercial operation. The proc- 


esses covering synthol are outlined in 
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the Americ an patent on methanol, owned 
by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., among 
the German patents seized during the 
war. Whatever commercial success awaits 
synthol, as at present developed, lies in 
the indefinite future. 


Bergin Oils 

The Bergin process, on which experi- 
mental work was started in 1909 and a 
patent granted in 1913, has had a good 
share of publicity in 1925. This process 
depends upon the hydrogenation of coal, 
under 100 atmospheres pressure, at 480° 
C. to temperature, for a yield of around 45 
percent oil, Which can be refined for gaso- 
line, 15 to 25 percent. methane-rich gases, 
7 percent water, some ammonia and 
hydrogen sulphide, and 10 percent in- 
soluble residues. The coal is first milled 
to a dust. In this connection Lower 
Silesian coal is suitable. Oil, returned 
from the process, is mixed with it to a 
paste. Another notable advantage is that 
the hydrogen used in the process does 
not have to be pure. The inventor is Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius, Heidelberg, Germany. 
_ It appears that some serious purpose 
lies behind plans advanced in 1925 to erect 
a commercial plant to operate the Bergin 
process at Waldenburg, in Lower Silesia, 
Germany. The cost of such a plant prob- 
ably lies between 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
marks. The Prussian Government might 
be interested in financing, or assisting to 
finance, the process, with reservations, 
chiefly that it acquire the license to use 
the patent to convert large quantities of 
its own coal. (The Prussian Government 
has interests in considerable coal prop- 
erty in Germany.) 

As the plan now stands, a unit with 
four autoclaves, with a capacity of 20,000 
tons of ofl annually, is believed to be 
commercially profitable. Cost accounting 
so far leads to the belief that present 
prices of petroleum products in Germany 
could be under-sold, but the question still 
remains as to whether certain American 
oil interests, selling the German market, 
could not under-bid the Bergin oils, if 
necessity required. 

Ownership of the Bergin vrocess is 
centered in the Internationale Bergin Ge- 
sellschaft, Amsterdam. The Royal Dutch 
is believed to be interested to the extent 
of 50 percent ownership of this company’s 
shares, while the other 50 percent is most- 
ly in German hands. The Evag, interest 
in which was acquired by the Badische 
in 1925 (see above), is understood to own 
20 percent, and mixed shareholders the 
other 30 percent. 


Air Nitrogen Fixation 


Production of fixed nitrogen fertilizer 
and industrial salts by the Badische’s 
two plants at Merseburg and Oppau, re- 
spectively, is undergoing an amazing 
growth. The so-called ‘“Leunawerke” at 
Merseburg, he world’s largest air fixa- 
tion plant, using the Haber-Bosch proc- 
ess of direct ammonia synthesis, is ex- 
ending to a capacity of 300,000 metric 
tons fixed nitrogen annually, while Op- 
pau continues with a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons. Combined production by this 
process alone in the fertilizer year 1925- 
1926 (May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926), 
will doubtless reach almost 400,000 tons. 
Furthermore, Germany is_ producing 
around 50,000 tons of fixed nitrogen in 
calcium cyanamide, and another 75,000 
tons, or less, as by-product of the coke 
and gas plants. Reckoned roughly, Ha- 
ber-Bosch fixed nitrogen production in 
Germany is about 80 percent of total 
production. Considering that the pilot 
Oppau plant was erected as recent as 
1912, with an approximate production in 
that year of only around 5,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen, and that the Leunawerke 
did not go up until 1917, both plants pro- 
ducing probably around 100,000 tons in 
1918, it can be appreciated that produc- 
tion growth has been progressive and 
rapid. 

If Germany is feeding its soil around 
350.000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually, 
1924-1925 consumption being 340,000 
tons. it is observed that a conservative 
estimate of total Haber-Bosch, calcium 
cyanamide and coke and gas plant fixed 
nitrogen amounting to 500,000 tons in 
1925-1926 leaves some 150,000 tons export 
surpluses of fixed nitrogen. In terms of 
ammonium sulphate. this amounts, of 
course, to around 750.000 tons. although 
this figure must be discounted as much 
of Leunawerke ammonia is being oxidized 
by central German dye cartel plants. 
while calcium cyanamide and other fixed 
nitrogen compounds are in the trade. 

The Badische is keenly interested in 
exporting its surpluses of fixed nitrogen. 
While it has virtually emancipated Ger- 
many from imports of Chile saltpeter, 
amounting to some 770.000 tons in 1913. 
it reckons its large fixed nitrogen surplus 
as an important asset to swell exports and 
reduce its country’s consistently unfavor- 
able visible trade balance. Progress was 
made in 1925 in locating certain foreign 
markets to be sold in competition with 
Chile saltpeter. If Chile were forced to 
remove the export tax on Chile saltpeter 
to compete with German synthetic pro- 
duction, a fierce price war might be ex- 


pected between the two producers in 
world markets. 

Dr. Bueb, president of the German 
Nitrogen Syndicate, visited the United 
States in 1925 for the chief purpose of 
attempting to persuade the appropriate 


authorities to revise the duty on am- 
monium sulphate entering this country. 
It is of prime interest to encourage an 
American industry of atmospheric fixa- 
tion. 

Provided Germany’s fixed nitrogen 
production is cheaner than Chile salt- 
peter (20 percent cheaper. is the claim), 
it is of arresting interest to note the 
painstaking thoroughness with which the 
Germans are introducing economies in 
production in this. as in other allied 
branches of their chemical industry. The 
calcium carbonate, from the end _ reac- 
tion in the gypsum process of producing 


ammonium sulvhate was formerly 
dumved as waste. Now it is heing dis- 
tributed as an auxiliary fertilizer, pre- 


sumably as limestone for neutralizing the 
acid in the soil. The Leunawerke has 
perfected, and are operating a process, 
recovering about 10 tons of 100 percent 
pure sulphur daily from water gas from 
which it gets its. hydrogen. It claims 











it has a process in sight to cheapen costs 
of hydrogen manufacture, employing 
cheap lignite or brown coal instead of 
expensive coke. The item of cost of hy- 
drogen is, of course, the most burden- 
some at Leunawerke. The concern pur- 
poses later to tap reserves of gypsum 
underneath its own plant site, 500 meters 
down, so that it will not have to trans- 
port this sulphuric acid substitute from 
present deposits, on which it is de- 
pendent, at Niedersachwerfen, in the 
South Harz. The Leunawerke is going 
over to gas power for operating the 
compression machinery, in lieu of steam 
power. The sister plant at Oppau has al- 
ready introduced this economy. 

Oppau, near Ludwigshafen, is extend- 
ing its range of production of nitrogen 
fertilizer salts. It has recently brought 
on the market a calcium nitrate, or ‘‘Nor- 
way saltpeter,’’ from its air fixation proc- 
esses, that promises the advantage of cal- 
cium cyanamide, such as freedom from 
acid, without the latter’s disadvantage of 
soiling the farmer’s hand. Samples of 
this product, for whose manufacture a 
special plant has been erected at Oppau, 
have already entered the United States. 
To what extent it will affect the calcium 
cyanamide market remans to be seen. 
Oppau is also selling its truck garden 
fertilizer, artificial urea, with a 46.6 per- 
cent nitrogen content, under the trade- 
name “Floranide BASF.” It also makes 
“Leunasaltpeter,” which is sold in the 
American market. 


It is intereesting to note that Dr. Alwin 
Mittasch, co-inventor of synthetic meth- 
anol, with a_ staff of some seventy re- 
search chemists under him at his Oppau 
laboratories, is perfecting a glass made 
from artificial urea. It is developed to 
the point where it is transparent to the 
ultra-violet ray. It may promise as a 
non-breakable wind-shield for auto- 
mobiles, but this future application is too 
uncertain to attract serious attention as 
yet. Oppau and the Leunawerke are com- 
ing in the market with a nitrogen-phos- 
phate fertilizer known as “Diamond- 
Phos.’”’ It has a content of 21 percent 
nitrogen and 52 percent phosphoric acid. 
Oppau is oxidizing ammonia for nitric 
acid (producing 60 tons daily) over an 
activated iron oxide catalyst, thus spar- 
ing the use of the expensive and rarer 
platinum catalyst. 


Potash Developments 


The German Potash Syndicate (Berlin) 
entered the world’s money market in 
1925 for a loan of the astonishingly high 
amount of $75,000,000 to be repaid in 
twenty-five years with interest at 7% 
percent annually. Although it was ex- 
pected that a block of this loan was to 
be covered in the United States, American 
bankers declined. A $40,000,000 loan was 


recently acquired elsewhere, chiefly in 
England. 
Part of this gigantic loan, perhaps 


some $15,000,000, is wanted to liquidate 
previous loans made to certain German 
potash concerns. The remainder is wanted 
to finance German potash production and 
distribution, i. e., progressive concentra- 
tion on the larger and richer mines, and 
the erection of larger and more modern 
reduction plants. 


As commendable as is progressive con- 
centration for mass production in larger 
and better works, it is nevertheless an 
unhappy circumstance from the American 
consumers’ standpoint that the Germans 
are bound by their potash legislation to 
compensate owners of unproductive mines 
for closing the latter down. German 
potash legislation assigns to each mine a 
production quota in thousandths of total 
production. When a mine is closed down 
its quota of production is acquired by a 
“concern” for a financial consideration. 
These considerations sometimes run into 
millions of marks. Such costs are utterly 
unproductive and, of course, are ultimate- 
ly met by the consumer. German potash 
shafts numbered a maximum of 221; at 
present, there are some 70 or 80 in op- 
eration. 

Following the Franco-German potash 
pact, signed May 7, 1925, at Paris, France, 
dividing the world market in the ratio 
of 30-70, production and sales by Ger- 


many were much stimulated. Potash 
production in 1925 will shade the record 
of 1.3 million tons of pure potash 


(K,0) sold in 1922. Syndicate figures for 
the first ten months of 1925, the latest 
available here, showed sales amounting 
to 1,108,000 tons. November _ sales 
amounted to around 50,000 tons, while 
December sales may have exceeded this 
figure. 

Maximum monthly sales of potash by 
Germany in 1925 were in February when 
201,867 tons KO were sold. Minimum 
sales were probably in November (50,000 
tons). The final months of the year pro- 
duce the slenderest sales. These are the 
so-called “export’’ months, when German 
agriculture buys but sparingly. About 
60 percent of German potash is usually 
purchased by inland consumers, while 
40 percent is exported. 

The mammoth Kaiseroda_ reduction 
plant of the Wintershall Konzern at 
Merkers, south of Eisenach in Thuringia, 
went into operation in 1925. It will have 
an eventual capacity of 6,000 tons, K,O 
daily. greater than present world mar- 
ket demand. One of its innovations is 
the manufacture of glauber salt (sodium 
sulphate), with which it controls, in asso- 
ciation with British producers, the Euro- 
pean glauber salt market. Certain other 
large mass production plants are in proc- 
ess of construction. 

Differences between the Wintershall 
Konzern and the so-called ‘“‘Anti-Block”’ 
formed to thwart the former from getting 
control of the potash syndicate, were 
leveled in 1925. The syndicate now stands 
as a closed cartel unit. 

By-product production of German potash 
plants continues to offer promise. It has 
been noted that glauber salt has been 
added to the list of commercial by-prod- 
ucts, including bitter salt (technical mag- 
nesium sulphate), magnesium chloride, 
bromide, and electrolytic production. Hopes 
are ialways entertained for a more inten- 
sive exploitation of the Magnesium salts 
in carnalite and hard salts, but even so, 
some 800,000 tons of magnesium chloride 
and 100,000 tons of magnesium sulphate 
are emptied into the rivers of central Ger- 
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many annually, in the waste liquors from 
the reduction plants. 

Whether by-product bromine from car- 
nalite waste liquors will find an expanding 
market as a result of the Badische’s de- 
velopment of ethylene dibromide as an 
anti-knock for automotive fuel, remains 
an open question. German carnalite plants 
produce some 1,500 tons of bromide an- 
nually. 


General Chemical Notes 


Two German chemical research work- 
ers, Dr. Noddack and Fraeulein Tacke, an- 
nounced the discovery of two more ele- 
ments in 1925, bringing the total up to 
ninety-one discovered under the Meyer 
and Mendeleiew hypothesis; this leaves 
only two to be discovered. The new ele- 
ments were named masurium and rheni- 
um. They were recovered in very small 
quantities from platinum ore, columbite, 
gadolinite, etc. They are so rare that 
they only form one trillionth of the earth’s 
crust. In experiments to isolate them, 
the yield was but 1-1,000 gram per kilo- 
gram, but they were identified by Roent- 
gen spectroscopic rays. They belong to 
the manganese series. 

Artificial fertilizer consumption in Ger- 
many in 1924-1925 established a record, 
in nitrogen fertilizing, as the following 
table will show:— 





c——-—— Metric tons-— ——- 

Phosphoric Pure 

Nitrogen. acid. potash. 
1913-1914...... 210,000 630,000 557,355 
1923-1924...... 255,000 167,000 535,349 
1924-1925. ..... 340,000 370,000 663,736 


This amounted to a per hectare con- 
sumption on Germany’s present 30,000,000 
hectares of arable land, of 11.32 kilograms 
N, 12.32 kilograms P2O;, and 22.08 kilo- 
grams K;,O, against 1913-1914 consump- 
tion per hectare on 35,000,000 hectares of 
5.99 kilograms N, 17.97 kilograms P2O;, 
and 15.90 kiiograms K,O. 

Sulphuric acid production in Germany 
in 1925 may reach one million tons (mono- 
hydrates) against 1.5 million tons in 1913. 
From 75 to 80 percent of Germany’s pres- 
ent production of this acid is from iron 
pyrites, against 60 percent in 1913. The 
reason for the increased share of pyrites 
entering German sulphuric acid is seen in 
the Polish partition (1922) of Upper Sile- 
sia when all former German zinc blende 
(sulphide) roasting plants in that quarter 
were lost to Poland. : 

Soda ash production in Germany is not 
estimated in published statistics. It may 
amount in 1925 to around 40,000 tons, 
comparing favorably with pre-war output. 
It will be recalled that from 1920 to 1923, 
inclusive, Germany had to import soda 
ash, as the economic dislocation of the 
country militated against a self-contained 
production, despite the fact that ample 
raw materials and producing apparatus 
exist in that country. In 1924, however 
Germany had a favorable export balance 
of some 14,000 tons of soda ash. A favor- 
able balance should also be shown in 1 925. 

Rough estimates by the writer of un- 
published chemical production figures in 
Germany in 1925 are as follows :— 





Tons. 

Caleium carbide............-0+++ee008 90,000 
Acetic acid, edible.... 3,000 

commercial ......cc.-secececescscee 10,000 
Arsenic recovery from ore.......-+-- *10,000 
BRFOMIRG 2 occ ced cece vccssecscccoessoce 1,500 
Dyestuffs ...00..ceecceceescccesreses 75,000 
G)yCOTIN ...ccccccccccccccecscccccess 4,000 
LAthOPONE 2... corcccscccccccccccseses 15,000 
Magnesium chloride ........-++++++++ 60,000 
Nitrogen fixed in Haber-Bosch salts. . 350,000 

calcium cyanamide ......+.-+++++++ 50,000 

coke plant ammonium sulphate..... 75,000 
OIE ogc 6 cede cecerseveecee see ecine * 3,000 
BONED 0.60 60666 don wens te eee eee wee cp e.¢ ¥'9 500,000 
Potash (pure KgO)......--eeeeeeereee 1,300,000 
Soda ash ..ccceeeeessecees or tecccesce 400,000 


* As content. 


Arsenic in 1925 


The production and sales of arsenic in 
the United States in 1925 nearly equaled 
the large output made in 1924, according 
to Victor C. Heikes, of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Four 
companies that produced white arsenic in 
the United States in 1925 reported sales 
which amounted to about 12,000 short 
tons and sold at from 3 cents to 6 cents 
a pound. The quantity sold is nearly 
equal to the total white arsenic produced. 
About 8,000 tons was reported in stock at 
the end of the year. 

During 1925 about 9,000 tons of white 
arsenic was imported into the United 
States as shown by actual figures for ten 
months and an estimate for the re- 
mainder of the year. ; 

Over 1,000 tons of white arsenic was 
imported in January and in June; during 
the other months’ imports averaged 
around 750 tons. Most of the imported 
white arsenic came from Mexico and 
from ports in Germany and _ lesser 
amounts came from Canada, Japan, and 
Southern Rhodesia. The total available 
white arsenic in the United States during 
1925, therefore, amounted to about 29,000 
short tons. 

Most of the white arsenic was used in 
the manufacture of insecticides and for 
weed killer. Very little calcium ar- 
senate was manufactured for controlling 
boll weevil during 1925 as the ravages of 
that pest had far less effect on this 
year’s cotton crop than on previous crops. 
The manufacturers of weed killer used 
about 4 pounds of white arsenic to the 
gallon of solution, of which over a mil- 
lion gallons were sold. 

The producers of white arsenic in the 
United States in 1925 were the American 
Smelting & Refining Company. United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Com- 
pany, Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
and the Jardine Mining Company. 

SS 

Shares of the Badische Anilin, the 
Elberfelder Farbenfabriken, the Hoech- 
ster Farbwerke, the Aniline Works of 
Berlin, the Chemical Works of Gries- 
heim and the Chemical Works Weiler 
Ter Meer will no longer be quoted on 
the Berlin Bourse, these companies hav- 
ing been united into the Interessen Ge- 
meinschaft Farbenindustrie Atkien Ge- 
sellschaft. Henceforth the quotations 
for Badische Anilin will be replaced by 
Farbenindustrie. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Coal-Tar Products: Market Review 


At the beginning of the year con- 
ditions in the textile industry were not 
active. Operations in most of the 
mills were on a reduced scale and 
th:.« was consequently a smaller need 
for iaw materials than would have 
been the case under other circum- 
stances. It was only in the last week 
of January that any demand was ex- 
perienced for intermediates to amount 
to anything. The low prices which 
prevailed on a lot of the intermediates 
because of the dullness of the mar- 
ket did not create a very amiable feel- 
ing on the part of the manufacturers. 
They claimed that manufacturing costs 
were sufficiently high to warrant 
higher selling prices than obtained at 
that time. However, the state of de- 
mand and the competition betweem 
the sellers, although stocks were not 


large, prevented any enhancement of 
values. 


During the early part of the year 
the production of benzol was much 
curtailed. The operations in the var- 
ious coke fields were down to the min- 
imum and consequently the available 
supplies of benzol were extremely lim- 
ited. During the month of January 
some indication of an increase of pro- 
duction was in evidence, but the heavy 
demands for other crudes utilized a 
large portion of the output, and the 
gain was not so appreciably in the 
favor of consumers of the benzol as 
of the other crudes. However, to- 
ward the end of the month the gain 
in production was evident and some 
of the principal factors began to of- 
fer in much larger volume and to 
solicit outside ‘business. Previously 
the requirements of regular customers 
had taken up all of the supplies. 


At the beginning of the year the op- 
erations in the textile mills were es- 
timated to be about 67 per cent of 
normal. Under such circumstances it 
could not be expected that there would 
be any particularly heavy demand for 
colors or intermediates. The buying of 
these products as a matter of fact, 
was slow for some time, and it was not 
until well into February that any very 
marked improvement in 
could be discerned. 


The lack of buying was not favorable 


to advances in prices at this time, al- 
though it was frequently observed that 
manufacturing costs were high 
enough to warrant considerably more 
return than manufacturers were able 
to get. The scarcity of a number of 
important intermediates was obvious, 
and it was only in such materials that 
any radical enhancement of values oc- 
curred. The moment an intermediate 
was to be had in any large way the 
prices weakened. Consequently the 
manufacturers exerted considerable 
discretion in the matter of production 
and kept their operations down to the 
lowest levels possible with satisfactory 
meeting of regular customers’ demands. 


Textile Mills’ Readjustment 


The sales of coal tar colors were af- 
fected by the changes which were go- 
ing on in the textile mills. These 
changes proceeded throughout’ the 
spring and summer, and it was not 
until fall that the situation was fully 
adjusted. However, this process of ad- 
justment and rehabilitation may as 
well be described now as later. To 
begin with, the vagaries of fashion 
during the past few years have been 
so erratic and sudden changing that 
the dyers of fabrics have been at their 
wit’s ends to meet. the situation. It 
has been found altogether unprofitable 
to dye any quantity of material at a 
time, as before the goods could be dis- 
posed in many cases it was no longer 
the yogue, and the dyers had to take 
losses on it. Consequently, dyers had, 
by the beginning of 1925, begun to 
modify their operations in order to 
meet this state of affairs. They cut 
their operations to a great extent and 

egan to revise working schedules and 
methods so that they should do only a 
certain amount of stuff at a time. This 
eventually led to steadier operations in 
the mills and plants which had been 
operating at capacity for a few weeks 
and then standing idle for another six 
or eight were at last being run on a 
steady four or five day week. This 
regulation of production as far as fin- 

shed materials were concerned neces- 
s ted an entire readjustment of the 
marketing system which had formerly 
been used. By fall this was completely 


the buying 


enough adjusted to put the textile mills, 
particularly those in the southern dis- 
tricts, on a very satisfactory footing. 

Buying of coal tar colors throughout 
the first half of the year was influenced 
by the conditions which obtained in 
the textile industry and the readjust- 
ment of the method of operation at 
times caused temporary suspension of 
buying, so that there were extremely 
weary stretches and weeks when trad- 
ing was just about at a standstill. How- 
ever, the ultimate effect on the mar- 
ket was to induce a steady routine de- 
mand for the principal colors, The buy- 
ing of dyes was not as large as in 
other years, all things considered, al- 
though there was little doubt that con- 
sumption of dyed goods last year was 
better than ever. The relative small- 
ness of the consumption of colors was 
due to the taste for light colors which 
was so pronounced throughout the 
year. In obtaining these pale shades 
naturally smaller quantities of color 
were required. 6 


Vat Indigo Competition 


One of the features of the market 
for dyes early in the year was the 
competition which developed between 
the leading manufacturers of vat indigo 
paste and which completely disrupted 
that market during the first quarter 
of the year. Desire for large contract 
business brought on a price war and 
the repeated cutting of prices. The 
prices were frequently and sharply cut 
so that at the end they were estab- 
lished at levels which could hardly 
have allowed of any profit to speak of 
to the manufacturers. The prices by 
the spring were fully 4c. per pound less 
than during January, and were said to 
be on a par with manufacturing costs. 

During February the expansion of 
production of benzol jumped up and 
by the middle of the month there 
were large stocks offered in many di- 
rections. The competition between 
the sellers resulted in a good deal of 
price shading and the market conse- 
quently was much _ unsettled. The 
competition finally became so stren- 
uous that the more prominent dis- 
tributors openly reduced prices. The 
reductions in the prices were only in 
line with the cuts which had been 
made surreptitiously before. The latter 
part of February saw such an increase 
in demand for the benzol that the 
sellers were forced to advance the 
prices again the beginning of March, 
a procedure which did not check the 
heavy demand at all. 

The continued high manufacturing 
costs of intermediates began to show 
effect on production about this time 
and supplies of some of the inter- 
mediates were extremely small. Ortho- 
toluidine for instance, was produced 
in a limited way because of the ac- 
cumulation of para-toluidine and the 
small outlet for this intermediate. 
None of the manufacturers of ortho 
wanted to accumulate any larger 
stocks of para than they had too and 
rather than add to existing supplies 
were disposed to cut down on pro- 
duction of both. This made for a 
tight situation and consumers of 
ortho-toluidine throughout the year 
had difficulty in securing supplies 
freely. Regular users who had con- 
tracts with the manufacturers were 
well enough taken care of, but it be- 
came increasingly difficult during the 
summer to secure any stocks. Only 
a few drums were offered from time 
to time, and the occasional buyer was 
frequently forced to go without sup- 
plies. 

During April the market for benzol 
began to weaken and shading of prices 
Was again in evidence. This was due 
to the expansion of production in 
some quarters, and the facility with 
which some of the smaller sellers cut 
prices. While the principal producers 
had been trying to maintain prices, 
the fact that some of the smaller ones 
had been willing to offer at conces- 
sions made it necessary for all of the 
sellers to meet these lower prices on 
occasion, The warmer weather also 
induced a broader production of the 
toluene and this section of the market 
which had been in such a tight po- 
sition for so long, began to ease up. 
However, prices were just as steady 
as ever. The increased produ€@tion 
was rapidly taken up in both the 
toluene and solvent naphtha. 

Competition in intermediates became 
more intense towards the end of April. 
The prices did not suffer greatly from 
this competition except in those in- 
stances where there had been some 
accumulation of stocks. Whenever the 
manufacturers had large stocks on 
hand, however, the prices invariably 
suffered and there were considerable 
reductions in a few instances. On the 
whole the limited nature of production 
and the disinclination of the producers 
to go very far kept the market for in- 
termediates in a pretty sound position. 

This did not apply so much to colors. 
Particularly in vat indigo was the 
competition aggressive, and this con- 
tinued throughout the spring and early 


summer. The prices had been sharply 
reduced earlier in the year, the de- 
tails of which have been gone into 
above. This shading of prices and 
strife for business was prominent 
enough during April. In spite of all 
the concessions which were offered to 
the consumers, it could not be said 
that at any time during the year did 
the demand exceed normal proportions 
or were the users tempted by the low 
prices to increase their purchases or 
a farther ahead than they usually 
id. 


Consumers Hold Aloof 


As the summer progressed, the atti- 
tude of the consumers of dyes and in- 
termediates became more negligent, 
and buying was almost entirely of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. The generally 
small stocks of intermediates would 
probably have resulted in advances in 
prices had the demand been of larger 
proportions or more. sustained in 
nature. The adjustment in the textile 
mills and the scheme of operations in 
this industry had not yet been com- 
pleted and consequently there was still 
uncertainty of buying of colors, which 
in turn affected the sales of the in- 
termediates, 


The weakness and unsettled condi- 
tions in benzol led to a reduction in 
the price about the middle of May. 
The conditions of the previous six 
weeks had indicated that some cut was 
inevitable. The reduction did no more 
than bring the prices openly to the 
levels at which they were actually sell- 
ing anyhow. 

By the first of June the market had 
become quiet in every direction. The 
weak spots began to stand out and 
the decline in cresylic acids became a 
topic for discussion. The routine 
movement of the intermediates was 
not particularly conducive to any 
changes in prices of much extent, Dur- 
ing the whole summer there were 
comparatively few important changes 
in the prices of the intermediates. 
This, of course, could be traced to the 
small stocks and the facts that such 
goods as there were were held by 
first hands. Resale material had long 
before been eliminated. A gain in the 
demand for benzol during early June 
resulted in setting the market on a 
firmer basis and sellers were able to 
get a higher price on most of their 
sales. 

During July, August and September 
there was a better demand for the 
intermediates than the manufacturers 
had expected. Conditions during July, 
while they did not show any particular 
improvement in the trend of the prices, 
were of sufficiently satisfactory nature 
to enable the manufacturers of the in- 
termediates to maintain prices on a 
fairly steady basis. On occasion, com- 
petition between the manufacturers 
developed to such an extent that prices 
were violently shattered. 


Competition in Intermediates 
This occurred in anthraquinone par- 


ticularly. During August, a couple of 
the manufacturers became highly com- 
petitive and the prices of the different 
grades were radically reduced. It was 
hardly a necessary cut, as the demand 
had been quite good and the consump- 
tion of vat colors bade fair to con- 
tinue excellent, so that a continued 
demand for the intermediate could be 
expected, it being a prominent factor 
in the composition of these colors. 
The prices did not recover and further 
competition towards the end of the 
year resulted in establishing the price 
of the sublimed on the lowest levels 
that had been seen in this country 
since it was first manufactured here. 

Manufacturers of phthalic anhydride 
were also at dagger’s points and as 
result consumers of this intermediate 
benefitted greatly by the drastic cuts 
which were made in the prices and 
by the very low prices which were 
quoted on contracts. On the other 
hand the scarcity and the smallness of 
production of ortho toluidine which 
had been in evidence for a good,many 
weeks resulted in further advances in 
the price of this intermediate during 
August. Manufacturers were not in 
a position to extend sales to any extent 
due to their small production. The 
accumulation of para toluidine and the 
inability to sell it at any price was 
what held back the production of 
ortho. Demand for the ortho was suf- 
ficiently heavy to have warranted a 
heavier production at this time. 

The production of benzol, and con- 
sequently the production:‘of the other 
distillates, did not improve to any ap- 
preciable extent during the summer 
months, and supplies were generally 
small throughout this time. The prices 
remained steady, however, as_ there 
was not any increase to speak of in 
the demand, 


Textile Mills Buy Colors 


Towards the end of the summer the 
conditions in the textile mills showed 
a great deal of improvement. The 

/ 


majority of the mills had worked out 
better schemes for marketing their 
goods dnd also had adjusted ‘their 
running schelule so that they were 
able to keep their looms going regu- 
larly four or five days a week, instead 
of running at capacity for a week or 
ten days at a time? and then doing 
practically nothing for the rest of the 
month. With dyeing operations pro- 
ceeding along such regular lines, the 
demand for the colors was better and 
more consistently maintained than it 
had been in some time, and the manu- 
facturers of the colors were able to 
find a broader outlet for them than at 
any time since the early spring. How- 
ever, the total of consumption of the 
colors was undoubtedly cut down by 
the prevalent fashion for the light 
colors. These pastel shades required 
a smaller application of dye than the 
more solid colors and this resulted in 
a smaller total consumption of colors 
during the year than would probably 
have been the case otherwise, as the 
output of textile fabrics was enormous. 

This was the time when napthalene 
developed a good deal of weakness and 
the prices were drastically shaded by 
the dealers. These sellers had ac- 
quired considerable quantities but had 
been unable to dispose of them suc- 
cessfully. Carrying them for so long 
a time had proved unprofitable and 
in order to stimulate interest very low 
prices were quoted. It could not be 
said that there was any particular in- 
crease in the volume of demand for 
naphthalenes as the result of the 
lower prices. The depression in this 
section of the market lasted all win- 
ter. The season for naphthalenes is 
pretty well defined and outside of the 
spring there is never any extensive 
consumption of it, so that nearly yearly 
the market repeats the cycle; feverish 
activity in February and March, dull- 
ness during the summer and cut prices 
during the fall. 


The extension of the lacquer manu- 
facturing during the year resulted in 
an enormous increase in the demand 
for the solvents and bases which en- 
tered into the composition of the lac- 
quers. As a result, during the fall the 
market for benzol, solvent naphtha, 
toluene and xylenes developed a great 
deal of strength and the prices of 
these materials underwent a good deal 
of modification. In the first place, the 
production of the higher distillates 
was hardly on a big enough scale to 
meet the demands. There was a really 
immense demand for benzol at this 
time, and inasmuch as production of 
benzol is not as difficult nor as ex- 
pensive as the production of naphtha, 
toluene or xylenes, the producers were 
just as glad to sell the benzol as was 
than to convert it into other distil- 
lates although there was a strong de- 
mand for them. 

The prices of benzol were repeat- 
edly advanced during September and 
October. Finally the prices of both 
the pure and the 90 percent grade 
were established on the same basis, a 
circumstance of unusual rarity. Ad- 
vances in the price of solvent naphtha 
were also in order. This, however, 
was done, it was said, to cover the 
actual production costs which former 
selling levels had not taken adequately 
into consideration. Some stimulation 
of production followed this advance, 
but demand jumped ahead even more 
rapidly, and finally the market touched 
new high levels. In spite of all these 
advances, by the first of December the 
principal distributors of these distil- 
lates were completely sold ahead until 
the end of the year and were accept- 
ing no more business at that time. 
This applied to benzol, solvent naph- 
tha, toluene and all of the xylenes. 


At the end of the year, the whole 
market for coal tar“products appeared 
to be in a fairly firm position. In the 
case of the crudes, the principal ones 
were strongly placed and in little sup- 
ply. The intermediates were generally 
to be had in adequate volume, but 
with excess stocks unknown steady 
prices obtained. As for colors these 
were moving in satisfactory volume, 
the demand having been prolonged, 

In order to facilitate a comprehen- 
sion of the trend of the market dur- 
ing the past year as compared with 
that of 1924, a series of weighted index 
numbers are appended. These num- 
bers have been compiled from a group 
of twenty typical coal-tar products on 
the basis of a normal of 100 for Au- 
gust 1, 1914. 

Index Numbers 
1925. 
January 123.7 
February 
March 
April 


June 

July .cc> 
August 
September 
October 
November 
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Coal-Tar Products—Record of Prices 


Basic Products 
Anthracene, 80 Percent 


In December, 1919, the was 
pound, 


price $1 per 


—Per pound——-———_, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. Hi, L. 

Stvetbus $0.75 = é 5 $0.65 $0.65 

35 5 .60 Nom. 
.60 Nom, 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
.60 Nom. 
-65 -60 


Benzol (Benzene), 90 Percent 


In March, 1916, the price was 90c. per gallon. 
7—————Per ate — 
1924. 1925. 
L. 
$0.23 
4 | 


Oo” 


Cc 


Ja nuary 
Fx soeeary 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


L. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0. 4 


Cresol, U. S. P. 


In January, 1917, the price 
pound. 


$1.50 


-———Per pound —_——_—__, 
1925. 
L. - L. 
$0.18 
-18 
18 
-18 
-18 
18 
18 
-18 
18 
.18 
.18 
24% 
ce 


was per 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Ye 


Naphtha, Solvent 


In January, 1917, the 


| price 
gallon. 


was 30c. 


———Per gallon 
4 


H. 
$0.24 
-24 
24 


‘ee 
$0.27 


OR 


January 

February 
Merch .28 
April 2! -28 
May i 24 
June 24 
July 24 
24 
.24 
24 
24 
-24 24 
-28 24 


Naphthalene, Flake 


the price was 2%4c. 
1911, 2%%c.; 1913, 2%c.; 


124 
-24 
September 24 
October 24 
November 24 
December 


In 1901 
tober 18, 
léc. 


per pound; Oc- 
1916, March, 


Per pound—— 
1925. 


a 
1924. 
: L. H. 


January 
February 
March 


Ye $0.06% 
06% 
-06 
05% 
05 
-05 
-05 
05 
-04%6 
04% 
-O4% 
-05% 


$0.05% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Phenol, U. S. P. 


July 10, 1875, the price 
October 18, 1881, 40c.; 
1911, 15ec.; 1913, 8%c.; 


was 55c. per pound; 
1891, 12c.; 1901, 23c.; 

1918, February, 18c. 

Per pound —————— 


L. 
January 2% 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


35 
‘37 
.33 


-26 


Tar Acid Oil, 25 Percent 
(Creosote Oil) 


1918, the price was 5i5c. per gallon. 
-—————Per gallon——_——- 
1924. 1925. 

H. L H. L. 
aeia ea 40 $0.34 $0.34 B84 $0.34 
-34 -34 -34 -b4 
.b4 -34 34 29 
.34 .34 -29 -28 
34 -B4 -28 26 
.34 -34 26 
.34 .B4 -26 26 
.34 .34 -26 
.34 .34 .26 
.34 .B4 ° -26 
.b4 .34 ° 26 
-B4 -34 . .26 
34 3 


In July, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
Nevember 
December 


Toluene 


1918, the price was $6 
Per gallon— — 
1924. 1925. 
H ms 


oO 
em) 
December 


Year 


Xylene, Nitration 


In February, 1917, the price was $1.20 per 
gallon. : 
—Per gallon——"" 
1925. 
lL. 


H. 
) $0.4 


I 
.45 
45 
45 
45 
.5O0 
.50 
00 
50 
.65 
.65 
.70 
.70 
70 


January $0.55 55 $i 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Acid, Benzoic, Technical 


October 18, 1871, the price was 30c, per 
ounce; 1881, 22c.; 1891, 8c.; 1901, 12%c.; 1911, 
11\c.; 1913, 23 per pound; 1916, December, $9. 

co Per ey 
ee 1 
: * 


=v. 
January $0.65 
February 3 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year -69 


Acid, Cresylic, 97 to 99 Percent 


In August, 1918, price was $1.25 
gallon. 


the 


Per gallon -——-+ 
1925. 
L. 
January $0.62 


Fe poeey 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


In August, 1918, 


pound. 


the price was $3.40 per 
c—————Per pound——_—, 
2 1925. 
L. 
$0.68 
.68 
-68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 


January 
February 


torot 


Sept ember 
October 

‘November 
December 


Acid, Picric 


1881, the 
52%c.; 1901, 
May, $1.50. 


— 
1924. 
B L. 
50.20 $0.20 
-20 -20 
-20 20 
20 .20 
-20 -20 
.20 20 
-20 -20 
-20 -20 
-20 20 
20 
.20 20 
-20 -20 
.20 -20 


Acid, Salicylic, 
On August 1, 1881, the 


pound; 1891, $1.12; 1901 
1913, 25c.; 1916, April, $ 


In August, 
pound; 1891, 
50c.; 1916, 


was 45c. 
; 1911, 55c.; 


price 
40c. 


—Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


$0.2 


September 
October 

November 
December .30 


-30 


Technical 


price was $1.40 per 
39%4c.; 1911, 32c.; 


Per pout: 


-33 
-33 
-33 
-33 
-33 
-33 
-33 
-33 
.33 
.33 
-33 
-33 
33 


January 
February 
March 
May 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0.33 
33 


Intermediates 


Alphanaphthol, Technical 


In December, 1917, the price was $1.25 
pound, 
c—————Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 
.60 .60 .60 .60 
.60 -60 -60 .60 
60 .60 .60 .60 
.60 .60 .60 .60 
-60 -60 -60 .60 
.60 .60 .60 .60 
.60 .60 .60 .60 
.60 .60 60 .60 
.60 .60 65 60 
.60 .60 65 .65 
.£0 60 65 65 
-60 .60 65 .60 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Alphanaphthylamine 
In January, 1917, the price was 
pound. 


$1.35 


Per pound——-— 
1925. 
| 


1924. 

H. L. 
January $0.35 $0. 35 
February a 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


per 


Anilin 

August 16, 1881, the 
pound; October 18, 1881, 
10%c.; 1913, 10%c.; 1916, 


Oil 

price was 
25c.; 1901, 
December, 95c. 


26c. 


T 


per 


9c.; 1911, 


—~———Per pound—————_ 


1924. 

Hf, 
$0.16 
. -16 
.16 
16 
-16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
.16 


1925. 
L. 
$0.16 
-16 
16 
-16 
-16 
-16 
16 
-16 
.16 
-16 
-16 
-16 
-16 


Anilin Salt 


August 16, 1881, the price was 36c. 
pound; October 18, 1891, 21c.; 1901, 
1911, 944c.; 1913, S85@c.; 


H. 
$0.16 
16 
16 
16 
-16 
«16 
16 
-16 
-16 
16 
-16 
16 
16 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


c————— Per pound 
1924. 1925. 


L. 
$0. 
.16 
.16 
-16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
.16 
.16 
16 


16 


per 


L. 


January 
February 23 
March -23 

April — 

May .. -23 

June ... 22 

July 22 
August 

September 

October 2 
November 24 
December -24 . 
Year 24 3 


Betanaphthylamine, Technical 


In January, 


.23 


——Per pound 
1925. 
L 
January $0. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


-65 
-65 
-65 


Betanaphthol, Technical 


————Per pound- - 
1925. 


"63 
.65 


$0.2 
-24 
-24 
24 
.24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


24 


65 


.63 


°63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 


8c. ; 
1916, December, $1.35. 


1918, the price was $2 per pound. 


= 


H. L. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0.22 


= 
124 

oo 
125 


Benzaldehyde, Technical 


In April, 1918, the price was $5.50 per 
c———Per pound— 
1924. 1925. 


$0.22 


” 
» 


L. H. L. 


January 
February 


$0.70 
-70 
-70 
.7O 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
.70 
-70 
.70 
-70 
-70 


TH $0.75 
7: 75 
5 
-70 
.70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
.70 
.70 
.70 


to 


Benzidin Base 


1917, the price 


.70 
70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
70 
-70 
-70 
.70 
-70 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


In March, 
pound. 


was 2.10 
cc Per poun 
1924. 
I. 


$0.80 
.80 
"30 
80 
80 
80 
sv 
80 
.78 
.78 
-78 
ao 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
oe e eae r 


.80 
78 
.78 
.78 

80 


Tooeat Chloride, 95. 


In May, 1918, the price was $2.70 per 
‘Per pound— 
1925. 


$v. 
70 
.70 
.70 
-70 
70 
.70 
.70 
TO 


7 


70 
.70 
-70 


pound. 


+ 


pe 


H. L 


January 
February 

March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 

September 

October 
November 
December 


.85 
35 
-B5 
85 


‘Diethylanilin 


the price was $5.50 per 
-———Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. lL. H 
30.50 $0.50 $0.60 
5 50 i 
50 


1918, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
Augus 
September 
October 
November 
Decembe! 5g 
r 59 


Dimethylanilin 


1920, the price was $1.65 per 


-——Per pound 

1924. 

L H 
$0.39 : 

8 

36 

.B6 

.36 

-B544 

85 

.B5 

36 

.36 


34 


January 39 
February Seat ate 39 
March 38 
April .B6 
May 36 
June .B6 
July 35 
August a6 
September 6 
October 36 
November 36 
December .B4 


3 


$0.55 


35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
.B0 
.30 
80 
.30 
.30 


> 97 nines 


pound. 


una. 


pound 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Dinitrobenzene 


In September, 1917, the price was 50c. per 


pound, Per pound 


24. 1925. 
L. H. L. 
$0.19 $0. - $0. a 5 
19 5 15 
3 15 
15 14% 
14% ««.14 
14% .14% 
14% .14% 
14% «.14% 
14% .14% 
14% .14% 
14% .14% 
15 14% 
15 14 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October .«.-- 
November 
December 
Year 


as - 
OU St tA Ot cr 


Fe tt tt fet pet Pat et pt et 
‘ 


oro 


Diphenylamine 


In January, 1917, the price was $..10 


pound. 


per 


Per pound————— 
1925. 

H. 
$0.48 
.48 
48 
.48 
-48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
-48 
-48 


L. 
$0.48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
.48 
48 
.48 
.48 
.48 
48 
.48 
48 


$0.48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
.48 
48 
-48 
-48 
48 
48 
48 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Septe »mber 

October 

November 

December ‘ 
48 


Nitrobenzene 


August 16, 1881, 
pound; October 18, 
6%c.; 1915, 6i4c.; 


the price was 32c. 
1891, 15c.; 1901, 7%c. 
1917, February, 25c. 


per 
; 1911, 


Per pound——_———_. 
1925. 

H. 
$0. 991, 
091% 
.09% 
0914 
-0942 
-09% 
-0942 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
0916 
-09%4 


—, 

1924. 

H. L. 
$0.09 $0.69 
09 .09 
09 09 
09 .09 
Lt) 09 
.09 -09 
09 .09 
.09 oo 
.09 .09 
09 09 
09 ov 
9 19 
09 .09 


L. 
$0.09 
-09¥ 
09% 
09% 
-09%. 
09% 
-09%2 
09% 
0944 
.09%4 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Metanitranilin 


In December, 
pound, 


1917, the price was $1.50 per 


Per PONE ony 


January 
February 
Mare h 


September 
October 
November 
Decembe! 


apagstnyaa- 
tetstonn 


Metanitroparatoluidin 


In September, 
pound. 


1918, the price was $7 
o—————Per pound 

1924. 1925. 

. L. Hi. L. 
January $2.20 $2.05 2.05 
February 2.20 2.05 2.05 
March 2.10 2.05 2.05 
April 2.10 2.05 00 
May 2.10 2.00 .00 
June 10 2.00 .90 
July 2.10 90 90 
August 2.10 .90 90 
September 2.10 .80 90 
October .90 90 
November .90 .90 
December .90 -80 
2.05 8 


ek ek fe fe tt et et BD 


2 


2.05 


Metaphenylenediamine 


In June, 1917, the price was $2.05 per pound. 
Per pound my 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.90 $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 
90 .90 .90 90 
0 90 -90 00 
oO 0 -90 85 
90 .90 85 85 
-90 90 
90 .90 
.90 .90 
90 0 
90 .90 
0 .90 
20 0 
.90 .90 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Monoethylanilin 


In September 
pound 


1918, the price was $1.85 per 
—_—Per pound———_——_, 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.40 $1.40 
1.00 -00 1.40 1.40 
1.00 .00 


1.40 1.00 
April 1.00 .00 1,00 1.00 
May 1.00 .00 1.00 1,00 
June . Soa .00 1.05 1.00 
July 1.40 .40 1.05 1.05 
August 1.40 .40 1.05 1.05 
September 1.40 .40 1.05 1.05 
October 1.40 .40 1.05 1.05 
November 1.40 .40 1.05 1.05 
December 1.40 .40 


1.05 1.05 
Year 1.40 -00 1.40 1.00 


January 
February 
March 


Pe a ek pk et et at pet et pet tt 


Orthonitrophenol 


In October, 1918, 


pound, 


the price was $1.70 per 
————-Per ate i 
ets 1925 
H. 
$1.20 $0.90 
1,20 .90 
90 .90 
-90 .90 
90 
.90 
-90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
90 
.90 
.90 


$0.0 
00 
90 
90 
20 
90 
.90 
20 
.90 
90 
00 
90 
-90 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year .. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, 


In 
pound, 


January 


January, 


Orthonitrotoluene 


1917, the price was 65c. 
c———Per pound—— 
a i 
L. 
$0.12 


per 


Xylidin 


In Januar 
pound, 


1918, 


the 


price 


was 90c. 


per 


—————Per pound———_——_ 


1924. 


January 


Is 
sv. 


1925. 
H. I 
$0.40 


$0. 


12 
12 
12 
AZ 
12 
12 
12 
-12 
12 
-10 
10 

.10 


Orthotoluidin 


1918, the price 


February 
March . 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 

November 
December 


In March, $1.25 


pound, 


was 


o———Per pound— ae 
1924. 1925 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


wee 


jut ba ft ht fd af at a 
DS DU Gt ide He OS 28 Ss OO IS RO OS 
we 


EMEC Ct ie Coe Se De 


220 


Prranidadbieel, ie 


In March, 1918, the price was 
pound, 


$5.50 


—Per pound --— 
o 


hk 


fh Pe ak fk ek at ppt pet et 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Pak tht ed pet te es 


Paranitranilin 


1918, the price $1.90 


In October, was 


pound, 


1925. 


Ss 
1924. 

H. L. 

$0.70 $0.70 
-70 70 
-70 -70 
.70 -70 
70 .68 
.68 -68 
.68 .68 
.68 .68 
-68 68 
.68 .68 
.68 .68 
.66 65 


-70 -65 


pound 


$0.62 
60 
60 
60 
-60 
60 
60 
-60 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Paranitrophenol 

1918, the price was $1.40 per 
Per pound——— 

1925. 

H. 
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0 
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40 
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ie 
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Coal Tar Colors 
Acid Alkali Blue 


1917, the price was $14 per 
————Per pound 
1924. 


40 


In March, 
1925. 

L. 

January % 

February 

March 


8.15 
3.00 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Acid Black, 


In December, 1918, the was $2 


pound. 


price 


"1924. 
_H 
$0.60 
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60 

nu 
oo 
60 
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60 
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> 

H. 
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L. 
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60 
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September 
October 
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oo 


op 
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Acid Eosine B 


1891, the price was 
18, 1901, 95c.; 1911, 


80c. 
85c. ; 


In 
pound; 
January, 


January, 

October 

$10. 
Per pound 


January 
February 
Mare h 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Acid Green G 


In December, 1918, the price 
pound. 


was 


$6.50 


7 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
.40 
.40 
.38 
.38 
.38 
-88 
38 
.38 


pound. 
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per 


—Per pound—————, 
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oo 
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0 
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1918, 
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Acid Wool Green S 


In December, 1917, the price was $8.50 
pound. 


cc —Per pound— 
1924. 1925. 
j L. 


$1.00 
0 
OO 
.00 
OO 
00 
00 
0 
aH 
.00 
OO ° 
OO Vo 
.0U OW 


H. 
00 
Ovo 
oo 
0” 
00 
OV 
OO 
ow 
0 
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January 
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March 


Se ptember 
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November 
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Basic Fuchsine Crystals 


In January, 1891, the price 
October 18, 1901, $1.85; 1911, 
1918, March, $11.25. 


$2.40; 1913, 


c—————Per pound —_——_~+ 


1924. 1925. 
H. 
$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


H. 
$1.50 
0 
50 
50 
0 


L. 
$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0 
2.00 
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2.00 
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January 
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March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
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November 2. 1.50 
December oO 1.50 
F 1.5 


Basic Malachite Crystals 


In January, 1918, the price was $11.75 


pound, 


Per pound——__, 


1925. 


per 


was $1 per pound; 


$3; 


L. 
$1. 
50 
50 
AS 
45 
oO 
0 
ov 


50 


per 


H. Le 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


.65 
-65 
-65 
-85 


Fk pk etek fet feet fat fad tt et 


Basic Methyl Violet Base, Conc. 


In December, 1917, the price was $8.50 
pound, 
Per pound 
1925. 
H. 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
00 
oo 


January 2. 2.23 $ 
February 22: 2 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


85 
83 
85 
85 
00 


Loe ee ee 


Basic Methylene 


January, 1891, the 
1918, January, $4 


In price was $2.50 


pound; 


Drm ah fh fe fh fh fh bh fh fh ft et 


Blue, Ex-Conc. 


per 


tl ieee 


per 
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Chrome Yellow G 


In January, 1918, 


, January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 

November 
December i 
j 60 


Black 


In November, the 


pound. 


1917, price 


1924. 
H. L. 
i, $0.40 $0.40 
February 
Mare h 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Direct Green 


In January, 1918, the price was 


L. 
January $0.75 
February 


A ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Direct Orange 


In January, the 


pound, 


1918, price 


the price was $2 


was 


H, 


$0.65 


65 
65 
.60 
-60 
65 
-60 
-60 
60 
60 
-60 
60 
65 


$2.50. 


, 
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L. 
$0.80 
su 
85 
.85 


January 
February 
March 
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September 
October 
November 
December 


‘80 
“80 
“80 


Sulphur Green 


In January, 1918, 


pound, 


the price was 


$0. 80 


.80 
[85 
85 
-85 
-85 
-80 
80 
80 
.80 
-80 
80 
-85 
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Per pound— 


was $2.50 


per pound, 


$3.50 per 


Per pound——-——~, 
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———Per pound—————_, 
1925. 
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January 
February 
March 
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October 

November 
December 


January, 


December, 


Resorcinol, 
December, 
1917, 


“30 
0 
50 


Paratoluidin 
1918, the price 


$2.50 


was 
Per pound 


Zh. 
$u.72 
be 


ote 
.68 
68 
.68 
-70 
65 
65 
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60 


H. 
$0.75 


Phthalic diienile 


1917, the price was 


a Per pound 
1924. 
. Ia. 
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30 
30 
-30 
25 
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Technical 
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-———-Per pound 
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saat en 


Ste. per 
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Tolidin, Base 


the price was $3 per pound. 
an ——Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
L. 7. L.. 
On $105 $1.00 $0.95 
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3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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1925, 

H. 
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3.00 
3.00 
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Acid Metanil Yellow 


In August, 1918, the 
pound. 
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Acid Orange A 
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Acid Patent Blue 
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Basic Victoria Blue Base 


In January, 1918, the price was $15 
pound 


——Per pound 
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Sulphur Yellow 
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Union Navy Blue 
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At Your Service 


S representative manufac- 
turers of textile and indus- 
trial chemicals we realize that 
every firm connected with the 
textile and allied industries is 
confronted with difficult and 
serious manufacturing 
problems. 


Weextend to all manufacturers 
and dyers the services of our 
complete laboratories and the 
benefit of twenty-five years 
experience in the production of 
textile and industrial chemicals. 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Coal-Tar Dye and Chemical Imports 


_ Imports of coal-tar dyes during 1925 (preliminary figures) were 5,112,636 pounds, 
with a value of $4,644,822. This represents, increases, respectively, of 2,090,097 
pounds, or 69 percent, and $1,736,104, or 60 percent, of 1924 importations. 

nn The tabulation next be ow shows imports of coal-tar dyes in 1925 and in the years 
1920 to 1924, together with the imports in the fiscal year 1924. The quantity for the 
year 1914 was taken from Department of Commerce, special agent series 121, and 
the value from Commerce and Navigation. ‘The figures for the years 1920 to 1924, 
inclusive, were taken from the Annual Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, published by the United States Tariff Commission. The final figures for 
the dye imports of 1925 will be published in the Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals for that year. 


Dye Imports by Years 


Pounds 


5,763,437 
9,502,714 


2 Pre ‘liminary figures. 


Imports of Coal-Tar Chemicals aie 
ea inseceestams ciecnspicie D -, 
1 sounds. V alue, Pounds. Value. 
Synthetic aromatic chemicals 127,774 $253,624 73,063 $199,658 
Medicinals, photographic developers, inter- 
mediates, and other coal-tar chemicals.... 1,881,5 613, 519 2,119,525 406,066 
Color lakeS.......seceeeeecceececeeeecsecees : 71, 161 29,567 34,402 16,769 


ss Classified Record é Five-Year Dye Imports 


index Schultz —— - ——Pounds 

No. No. Class and nameé of dye. 1925. ° 1924. 192: 

™ Acid Dyes . 

671 506 Erioglaucine 28,655 

714 545 Patent blue 10,715 > 

712 »A3 Patent blue V : : 23, 606 66,279 

636 19 Fast light yellow jawe. : 9,625 6,211 

833 Hae Wool fast blue BL, G 9 ’ 2,154 

691 23 Fast green ¢ 5 30,7: 17,190 

430 ‘ Polar red 21,55 ,796 15,031 

5 eae Indocyanine . * 

828 Azocarmine 

667 5 Neptune green 

735 56 Naphthalene green tee 

307 267 Sulphocyanine black.......--.- 

eee Polar orange 2,4 2,204 

1077 86 Cyananthrol G ee 7,817 61 20,648 

32 2 Brilliant sulphon red 9,92: 11,373 ; 9,557 
1087 85 Alizarin direct blue B 9, 3,310 ‘ 500 
1091 a Alizarin rubinol 8, 68 11,514 8,826 26,457 
715 546 Cyanol oT &, 3,688 19,979 20,658 
717 5A! >i rj B55 700 957 

Brilliant milling blue B. f 6,200 8,540 


Ciba violet B, hee — 520 82,598 64,517 131,661 
Indanthrene blue G( 900 68,450 70,546 16,802 
Ciba scarlet G 3,880 40, 200 37,524 s 
Indanthrene yellow 941 3s 87,946 
Brilliant indigo 4B 92,300 5, 783 6,417 
Indanthrene golden orange R.. Le 2.338 717 
Anthraflavone i »816 3 27,721 
Indanthrene brown i), ‘71,313 555,081 
Helindone printing black RD.. iS, 8,300 
Helindone red 3B 15,396 29,038 
Ciba re 4,14: 17,635 
ees Hydron pink FF coos 63,052 10,460 
121 7 + is Thioindigo orange R 51,02 37,077 
i152 ees Indanthrene brown G : 2s 16,130 
1114 = 6 Indanthrene blue BCD, Se : 39,350 
1096 76 Indanthrene golden orange.... 76,046 
1170 795 Cibanone yellow 34,81° 21,035 
1102 765 Indanthrene green B and black 32,70% 16,739 
sas oe Hydron brown G, 32,5: 42,681 x 600 
1162 ‘ Indanthrene red B N 30,267 58,520 3,825 27,38 3,056 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
1027 Alizarin, synthetic 76,056 $2,695 27, ,085 202,392 
1085 86: Alizarin blue black ae 65,613 78,195 
S94 5 Gallamine blue 36,021 oceces 2 
1088 Siz Alizarin pure blue : 32,742 20,72¢ 3: 14,993 
1054 3 Alizarin saphirol B 30,425 , 26,615 46,596 
1037 ; Purpurine 28,281 2 
1053 ° Alizarin saphirol S E 26,367 
720 Bi Eriochrome azuro! 24,534 
1033 ¢ Alizarin orange ” 
1084 8: Alizarin viridine ccoe SR, aN : ‘ . 25 "910 
1067 Alizarin blue 0: »15: O4t 32.916 
1078 BD Alizarin cyanine green 5,432 id of il, 669 
1039 Alizarin R G, 3 
mae oie Metachrome blue the 
1034 8 Alizarin red Ss WW 3,6 25,017 
1040 7 Alizarin ‘S) tees =, 706 TT 8,206 
1075 5 Alizarin astrol - 
Alizarin light gray 
Alizarin fast gray 
Acid alizarin gray 


Direct 
Chlorantine fast brown. ‘ 
Chlorantine fast yellow. 
Diaminogene ta’ 3, 
Diphenyl red nie 28,38! 6 21,160 
Trisulphon brown 25,815 24,0° 26,980 
Brilliant sky 24,12 135 455 a 490 
Chlorantine fast blue..... me 
Pyrazol orange at waa 
Diamine scarlet 16,799 3,55 9,950 
Diphenyl fast y 15,425 °13, 10,126 99,797 
Diazo brown 12,288 , 502 1,744 
Chlorantine fast yellow 7L. 12,123 
Diaminogene blue GG 11,933 
Diazo brilliant green ones 11,908 3, - A 
Diazo brilliant scarlet 11,107 6 08 10,913 38,909 
Benzo fast heliotrope 11,076 3,567 3, 28 12,407 3,018 
Diamine fast orange... et 11,000 , 768 17/793 8,719 387 
Trisulphon brown 2G seee 10,007 7 16,150 37,648 
Diazophenyl black V.... 9,920 1.6 5,407 6,172 
Benzo fast red 8BL 9,692 5 1,042 6,662 


Basic Dyes 
Rhodamine B extra «+. '9210,465 °97, 29,083 5,077 
Rhodamine 6G extra......+++- tego, 1957,375 31,: 
Rhodamine 6GDN extra 2 
Phosphine 
Acridine orange ane 
Methylene green aaeeee H { 6,069 
Euchrysine “+ : 2 4,522 9, 3,476 
Victoria blue : 
Brilliant cotton 
Crystal violet 3,738 
New methylene blue 4 3,245 3, 443 2,060 
Brilliant phosphine... 
Thionine blue. oo me een 
Setoglaucine ....... scours 5,165 3,86 3,48 1,198 
Thioflavine T ag ane ‘ ‘ j : 20, 28% 6,765 


Cross dye green see 
Thionol brown O, R.. «ean Bi 16,060 
Thionol brilliant blue 6BS, con 
Thionol yellow teen 4,970 
Thionol direct blue S... 4,830 
Pyrogene green G K......++++ 4,408 

Preliminary figures comprising 66 percen 

3 Included in ‘‘Indamine 6R.”’ 

Reduced to single strength basis. 

' Figures include Schultz No. 869. 

> Includes hydron pink FB 

7 Included in Schultz No, 858. 

8 Pyrazol orange G included in Schultz No. 392; pyrazol orange R shown under ‘‘Unidentified 
direct dyes.’’ 

* Includes diphenyl brown GF. 

1° Reduced to single strength basis. 

11 Included in Schultz No. 571. 

Imports of bacteriological stains and indicators in the last six months of 1935 
totaled 38,991 grams, with an invoice value of $1,681. Imports of reagents and 
fine organic chemicals in the same period totaled 30,703 grams, with an invoice 
value of $313. : ' 7 2 ‘ 

Of the total quantity of bacteriological stains and indicators imported, 97.5 per- 
cont came from Germany and 2.5 percent from England In value, imports from 
Germany represented 56 percent of the total, imports from England, 44 percent. All 
the 30,703 grams of reagents and che smicals were imported from Germany. 
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Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs: Market Review 


During the early part of 1925, con- 
ditions in the market for dyestuffs and 
tanstuffs were not satisfactory from 
the point of view of trading. The ad- 
vances in the prices of most of the 
tanstuffs during the previous fall had 
put the selling basis of the majority of 
these materials on such high ground 
that consumers were reluctant to pur- 
chase. At the beginning of the year, 
Sicilian sumac, myrobalans, divi divi, 
valonia and other tanning materials 
were all very expensive. Activities in 
the tanning industry were seasonably 
quiet during the month of January, the 
industry following the precedent of 
other years, and consequently there 
was little real buying during the first 
month of the year. However, there 
was good reason to believe that the de- 
mand for tanning materials would have 
been considerably more extensive dur- 
ing this month.had the prices of the 
various materials been more reason- 
able. 

Another factor which also contri- 
buted to the dullness of the New York 
market during the early part of the 
year was the extreme smallness of the 
available supplies of tanstuffs. The 
high prices which obtained in the 
primary markets not only discouraged 
the consumers, but made it impossible 
for the importers to bring in goods on 
consignment. The narrow margins of 
profit on which the importers were 
forced to operate made it imperative 
that they find an outlet for their ship- 
ments here as soon as these reached 
port. To be forced to store such bulky 
merchandise as most of these tanstuffs 
even a very short while meant the 
certain loss of whatever profit might 
be in it. Consequently the importers 
would not bring in goods on their own 
hook very often and the consumers 
showed no disposition to place orders 
in the primary markets themselves. 
Therefore, at the beginning of 1925 the 
local market for dyestuffs and tanstuffs 
was indeed lightly stocked. As a mat- 
ter of fact a good many materials 
could not be had at all hereabouts, and 
the offerings from the primary mar- 
kets were not in much better volume 
and were so high in price as to make 
them almost prohibitive. 

A change in the attitude of the con- 
sumers which has been discernible in 
this market during the past year should 
also be remarked. Importers who 
have solicited different ‘tanners with 
the purpose of getting an order to 
import goods from the primary markets 
have invariably been unsuccessful in 
getting the users to take on goods in 
this fashion. Nevertheless, in most 
instances where the importers have 
had the temerity to bring in shipments 
of raw materials, there has been little 
difficulty in finding ready buyers for 
them in the market. However, for 
most of the importers it has been too 
uncertain a proposition to bring in 
these high priced materials on the off 
chance of finding buyers for them after 
they got here. 

During January the 
crop of myrobalans were received. 
These reports were unfavorable and 
indicated that belated rains had done 
considerable damage to the nuts, 
that prospects for any large supplies 
during the coming year were remote. 
The prices immediately jumped on this 
news and shipments were fully $10 per 
ton higher than they had been. The 
consumers who had been buying for- 
merly curtailed purchases almost at 
once, awaiting the outcome of the sit- 
uation, and refusing to commit them- 
selves to high prices which might not 
last long anyway. Thus, in this market 
was inaugurated the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy which persisted through- 
out the year to the exasperation of 
dealers and importers alike. Similarly 
in other materials the high prices 
wrought changes in the attitude of 
the consumers and changed their 
methods approaching the market for 
supplies. 

The consumers were pursuing 
operations on very small of 
raw materials Apparently, as during 
the fall and early winter of 1924 there 
had been conspicuously little buying 
ahead and during the first part of 1925 
it was impossible to where the 
manufacturing consumers had man- 
aged to lay in sufficient supplies in the 
way of raw materials to “‘nticipate 
their requirements to any extent. 
Just the same, the high prices re- 
sulted in consumers buying only in 
small quantities and when _ supplies 
were needed for immediate operations. 

During the first month of the year 
the only tanstuff which showed any 
easier trend was gambier, which be- 
gan to be received in this market in 
larger volume than in some months 
previously. The demand from the tan- 
ners was negligible at this time and 
the operations of the textile mills were 
insufficient to bring about any demand 
worth mentioning. Used in the silk 
mills, there is usually a fairly steady 
consumption of the gambier, but in- 
activity in all consuming trades dur- 
ing the month reacted adversely on 
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the tone of the market, weakening and 
precipitating lower prices, 


Tanning Extracts in Demand 


The demand for tanning extracts 
was good and during the first two or 
three months of the year these were 
in excellent demand and considerable 
quantities were moved into consump- 
tion. One of the reasons whieh had 
probably militated against larger sales 
of tanstuffs earlier and which also 
tended to keep the sales of the extracts 
from as rapid expansion as the early 
trading in January indicated could not 
unreasonably be expected was the 
searcity of hides. Low priced hides 
were difficult to come by and the 
foreign hides which were offered at 
low prices were invariably of an in- 
ferior grade which restricted their uses. 

Early in February the reports of 
conditions in the new crop of annatto 
seed began to reach here. These re- 
ports indicated a much larger - crop 
than during the previous year and the 
market immediately reflected the lower 
prices which the primary market ex- 
porters were inclined to quote. There 
was no doubt that consumers were 
carrying over larger quantities of seed 
than had been the case in a number 
of years, Much of this seed had been 
purchased at comparatively high 
prices, and the buyers had been un- 
able to manufacture it and dispose of 
it all successfully. Consequently when 
the new crop seed came to market, 
during February, although the prices 
on it were a good deal cheaper than 
they had been the previous year, there 
was little enough buying. The price 
declined abruptly from prevailing high 
levels and spot stocks were greatly 
augmented by shipments of the new 
crop goods from the primary markets. 
At the end of the month conditions 
of demand for tanning materials were 
not as good as at the beginning and 
except for the extracts there was no 
regular movement to speak of. The 
contract withdrawals of the extracts 
proceeded along satisfactory lines. A 
survey of the leather trade at this time 
was most encouraging. Stocks of 
leather which had been considerably 
in excess of requirements for some 
months previously were shown to have 
heen largely reduced and aside from 
a surplus of sole leather, were approxi- 
mately normal again. However, the 
gain in the favorable position was 
obviously at the expense of manufac- 
turing operations, for at the same time 
it was estimated that operations in the 
tanneries were only 50 percent of 
normal. Just at this time, too, there 
were other advances in hide prices 
which were discouraging to the tan- 
ners. The grievance was that there 
had not been the corresponding ad- 
vances in the price of the leather that 
had occurred in the manufacturing 
costs and that tanners had to bear all 
of the burden. 


Sicilian Sumac Develops Weakness 


The aloofness of the consumers from 
the markets on account of the high 
prices had a depressing effect on the 
Italian market for sumac, and the 
Sicilian was shortly available for ship- 
ment here at a much lower price than 
any seen during the preceding six 
months. Plenty was carried in stocks 
in the Italian market, but the specula- 
tive element as usual was at work and 
had run up prices. However, as with 
most similar movements, the specula- 
tors lacked the financial support neces- 
sary to preserve such a _ position as 
theirs and prices came down with a 
bang when no buying was forthcoming. 

Likewise in annatto seed lower 
prices were induced by abstinence of 
buyers. Besides, during 1924 record 
prices had obtained on annatto be- 
cause of the extremely small crop. The 
high prices during 1924 induced much 
more gathering of the seed and the 
natives brought in larger quantities to 
the markets than in some _ years. 
Naturally enough, with a superabun- 
dance of stocks, no one was going to 
pay high prices. With consumers here 
carrying over stocks from the previous 
fall and only the English consumers 
left in the field, the effect on prices 
was inevitable. 

During March _ there 
great deal of change in conditions in 
the market for tanstuffs. Tanneries 
did not resume operations to any par- 
ticular extent and the conditions in 
this section of the industrial opera- 
tions showed less improvement than 
in some others. However, the ex- 
tremely high costs which had pre- 
vailed previously were little disturbed 
by the smallness of the consuming 
buying as no increase in imports 
had taken place. Any cheap goods 
which were offered for sale were im- 
mediately snapped up even when the 
quality left something to be desired. 
But there was plenty of grumbling 
about the high prices still. 

The prices were really not the re- 
sult of conditions in this market and 
the smallness of stocks hereabouts 


was not a 


could be traced to the failure of a 
number of important crops in the pri- 
mary markets. Myrobalans had been 
greatly injured by untimely rains and 
good quality nuts were very scarce. 
However, the extent of the damage 
had certainly been exaggerated, al- 
though at this time it exerted its full 
effect and boosted the prices abnor- 
mally. It also caused the native sell- 
ers to hold onto their goods with a 
great deal more determination than 
usually. During March the advances 
in the prices of myrobalans were $25 
per ton all told. 


The destruction of 
trees in this country has greatly 
minished the available supplies of 
wood for extract manufacture. The 
cost of the wood now is very high and 
this has kept the price of the extract 
up, as well as tending to keep the pro- 
duction of it on the small side, con- 
sidering how extensive is the use of 
it and what a good volume of foreign 
business is generally done in it. This 
condition was much emphasied dur- 
ing March, when reports appeared in- 
dicating the devastation of wide areas 
by the deadly chestnut blight. 

During late January shipments of 
gambier had begun to arrive in larger 
volume and this continued throughout 
February and March. In March prices 
were appreciably lower and_= spot 
stocks were certainly in larger volume 
than in some months. The annual 
production of gambier in the Far East, 
however, appeared to be falling off, as 
statistics over a number of years back 
indicated a steady decrease. This 
could possibly be attributed to a some- 
what lessened consumptive interest 
throughout the world generally and 
also to more difficult circumstances 
surrounding production in primary 
markets. 


Great weakness developed in Sicilian 
sumac during late March and during 
April. The high prices which specu- 
lators had run the market to were 
too altitudinous to last. Customers 
could not breathe the rarified atmos- 
phere and held onto their purse strings 
obstinately, making best shift they 
could with substitutes. About this 
time a broader scale of operations was 
instituted in a good many of the tan- 
neries. ‘The decline in the price of Sicil- 
ian-sumac, however, did not precipitate 
a lot or orders all at once. The Euro- 
pean demand for sumac affected the 
Italian sellers most, as the demand 
from America at that time represented 
only a fraction of that from other 
countries. However, when the Czecho 
Slovakian tanners refused to take on 
supplies the Italian sellers had no sup- 
port and prices fell with a dull thud. 
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Cochineal Scarcity Emphasized 


Towards the end of this month coch- 
ineal began to emerge from the dul] 
routine it had occupied for so long. 
A sudden development of demand re- 
sulted in taking practically all the 
stocks out of the local market so that 
prices jumped sharply. The primary 
markets were discovered to be ex- 
tremely lightly stocked as well, with 
sellers ideas of prices much higher 
than had been the case formerly. It 
appeared that during the past couple 
of years the prices which had pre- 
vailed on this dyestuff had been so 
low as to discourage the natives gath- 
ering it. The attractions of higher 
wages and a livelier life working for 
the oil companies had caused the na- 
tives, particularly in South American 
countries to abandon this field of en- 
deavor. With carmine manufacturers 
clamoring for supplies and none to be 
had, the prices naturally began to 
mount. There never have been many 
factors in this market and the one or 
two regular importers were able to get 
pretty high prices for what goods they 
secured and imported during the early 
summer. The strong position of co- 
chineal continued to be maintained 
throughout the balance of the year. 

The new crop of Chinese egg albu- 
men began to be offered in the Chi- 
nese ports for export about this time 
(late April). As usual, the prices were 
lower than had previously been quoted. 
Talk of a shortage of the supplies here 
had been large during the previous 
fall. However, when spring came 
around, there were still stocks left 
over, and these were moved as quickly 
and as profitably as possible, although 
that was not saying much. The pro- 
duction of albumen in China, however, 
suffered a good many setbacks dur- 
ing the spring and summer, and 
towards the middle of the summer the 
obstacles against a steady production 
were just about insurmountable. The 
civil war then waging in China ef- 
fectually stopped transportation from 
the interior to the ports, and affected 
a multitude of materials besides al- 
bumen. However, the American trad- 
ers appeared to have secured enough 
to take care of the requirements here. 
The prices were high, 98c, in bond gen- 
erally having been paid. 


High Price Trend Turns 


During May the high prices which 
had been so generally asked on tan- 
stuffs began to falter and the prices 
tended downward. Sicilian sumac had 
already weakened a great deal and 
prices were down about $25 per ton 
from the peak. The long absence of 
the consumers from the market was 
beginning to tell on the situation in 
divi divi, myrobalans, mangrove bark 
and a few others. Valonia suffered 
somewhat, but this was because of the 
increased offerings in the Smyrna 
market and also the cheapness of 
goods offered from Greece. However, 
when importers came to buy these 
Greek lots, they generally had trouble 
getting them. 

There was no doubt the abnormally 
high prices had reflected on trading. 
While consumers needed supplies they 
would take cheaper substitutes rather 
than pay the prices. All sorts of eco- 
nomic entrenchments were made. 
About the middle of May inquiries de- 
veloped and orders were much more 
numerous than they had been. The 
liquidation of Italian stocks of sumac 
proceeded and domestic buying was 
quite large. Consumers had apparently 
been waiting for just such an oppor- 
tunity. Concurrent with the _ easier 
situation in prices was a broader de- 
mand for a wider variety of tanning 
and dyeing stuffs. 

The most sensational development in 
the market for tanstuffs during the 
summer was the staggering break in 
the prices of Sicilian sumac which oc- 
curred during July and August. Dur- 
ing the spring the Italian operators 
had run the market up to the highest 
points in years. Prices had not been at 
such altitudes since the war, and the 
consumers did not feel disposed to pay 
them. There had been a smaller crop 
during 1924 than in some seasons, but 
this was not considered sufficient rea- 
son for pushing the prices sky high. 
The Italian operators, particularly the 
speculative element which is always 
present in sumac, found that they could 
not move goods at the high prices. The 
American demand during the late 
spring and early summer was practi- 
cally nil. The same was very nearly 
true of the European demand. 


Sumac Prices Break Sharply 


As the summer progressed and the 
Italian sellers found that they were not 
going to move their stocks in the way 
they had hoped, they began to offer 
inducements to buyers. A little more 
buying~interest showed itself, and— 
crash! down came values. During 
August the prices fell $40 per ton at 
least. The competition between the 
Italian sellers became cruel, and the 
market was in a very upset condition 
for about six weeks. The consumers 
were apprehensive of the lengths to 
which sellers would go, and refrained 
from placing much business, so that 
the situation was aggravated. How- 
ever, by September 15 the operations in 
the middle European tanneries had be- 
come normal again, and a demand for 
the tanstuffs reappeared. Over here, 
while later beginning, a strong demand 
for sumac was in evidence by the be- 
ginning of October. The Italian market 
steadied and prices advanced about $25, 
although this advance was not held, 
and later reactions, due to the competi- 
tion, brought the values down to lower 
levels than had been seen earlier in the 
vear. After all the talk of a shortage 
because of the smallness of the crop, it 
appeared that there would be some- 
thing of the old crop left over, and 
when the new crop began to appear 
the sellers had to make humiliating 
concessions to get rid of it readily, as 
the new crop was considered of finer 
quality than the old and was also of 
more bulk. 


Gambier Production Declines 


Gambier was not plentiful at any 
time during the year, although at no 
time was it quite as scarce as during 
the midsummer months. During July 
and August the spot market was just 
about bare of stocks and practically 
nothing was forthcoming from primary 
markets. 

This was due to the marked decrease 
the cultivation of gambier. During 
the past five years there has been a 
steady decrease in the production of 
the common grade, while a similar de- 
cline has been witnessed in other va- 
rieties also, although this was less em- 
phasized than incommon. The produc- 
tion of the common in 1922 was 4,235 
tons. In 1923 it was 2,920 tons, while in 
1924 it had shrunk to 2,180 tons. The 1925 
production was estimated to be about 
2,150 tons. The high prices which pre- 
vailed during 1925 encouraged an in- 
creased planting, but that did not have 
any effect on the 1925 production. The 
different Indian factories had sold their 
outputs of plantation for months in ad- 
vance, and it was not until late in the 
fall that any considerable lots of the 
plantation appeared in this market, 
when they were quickly taken up by 
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consumers at fancy 
cember the plantation was again in a 
practically nominal position as far as 
this market was concerned. 
Conditions at the end of the year 
tanstuffs were not particularly satis- 
factory from the point of view of the 
consumers. The prices on the majority 
of materials was sufficiently high to 
cause consumers to pause more than 
once before buying. Divi divi was 
searce and little offered for shipment 
from South America. It was high 
enough in price to keep importers from 
bringing it in on consignment, although 
early in December the price broke a 
few dollars. Myrobalans had been a 
good deal reduced during October and 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


The trend of the market during the 
year, as compared with conditions dur- 
ing 1924, may be traced in the following 
comparative index numbers. These 
were compiled from nineteen _typical 
dye and tanstuffs on the basis a 
normal of 100 for August 1, 1924 
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November, but that did not seem to im- 
prove the demand any. Sumac was 
quiet throughout December, but toward 
the end of the month seemed in a 
steady position, if the situation did 
lack real strength. 
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Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs: Record of Prices 
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42c.; 1918, 

1925. — 

H. 1924. 

$0.19 §$ I, 
19 January 1.20 

184 February 1.26 

-18'2 1.18 

.18 1.18 

.18's ° 3 . 1.18 
18'z sue : ‘ 1.18 

F 1 
1 
1 
1 
] 


Potash, Prussiate, Yellow 


October 18, 1871, was 4lc. per 
pound; 1881, 23c.; 1901, 13%6e.; 


234 
1911, 13¢ 1013, January, $1.30 


the 
Isl, 
1918, 


Extracts 


October 18, 
pound; 1°81, 
00c.; 1913, 


price 
33 1901, 
July, 2.40. 

—Per pound 


was $1.25 


35 


: per 
Lic 


Fustic, Solid 


1871, the price 
lic.; 1891, 9ec.; 1901, 
1916, January, 55c. 

Per pound 
1925. 
H. L 
$0.1 


Per pound October 
ISS1, S70; 


$45; 1919, 


was $85 
; 1911, 


per 


$45; 


ton; 
1913, 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


19 
.18 
-18 
ISI4 
1814 
2 
-18'S 
17 
1614 
-16'% 
-164, 
1613 


October 18, 
pound; LSSI, 
8ce.; 1915, 8c.; 


lise. 
8%c.; 1 


was 
3 20 -Per ton— 
34 
30 
20 
0 
20 
20 
20 
20 
2 
20 
20 


34 


1924. 
H. 

... $39.00 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
38.50 
38.50 
42.00 
42.00 


H. 
$42.00 
50.00 
55.00 


1924. 
L. 
$0 


January 
February 


January 
-18% .18 February 
-18% 18 

-1842 23 
-18t2 2 
1842 .B0 
19 1.30 
1.18 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1 

4 

-14 

-14 

; 4 

June 4 

July 4 

August 4 

September 4 
October 

November 

December 


September 
October 00 
November 53 00 
December : n240 

55.00 


00 53.00 
53.00 
50.00 
50.00 


42.00 


Sim tee rhe i oe 


Soda, Acetate 
October 18, TS71 the 
pound; IS8S1, 40c.; 1891, 
4dc.; 1913, 3%jc.; 1918, 


St hm phen hm rh Hh rhe rhe oh Hh abe 


Se de ee 


Annatto Seed 


1871, the 


price was 458e. 
33c¢ 1901, 444c.; 
July, 35¢ pound; 1881, 20c.; 1891, 
Per pound 32c.; 1913, 7 1917, 
1925. - 

H I. 924. 
$9.0515 $0.05 H. 
$0.20 


per 
1911, 


Soh ph be ph ph eh fh dh ll a ts * 


14 
l4 
14 
14 
4 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


- 


October 18, was 


price 
1Wc.; 1, 
January, 17« 
Per pound 
1925. 


Fustic, Sticks 


18, 1871. the price 
ISM1, $26; 1901, 
September, $80. 


30K 
8e.: 


per 


1911, October 


1881, SIS; 
$18; 1918, 


ee Fustic, Crystals 
ie 1871, the price 
lle : 1891, DY%e.; 1901, 
; 1916, January, 60c. 
——Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
I. H. L. 
$0.20 $0.19 $0.19 
.20 19 19 
20 19 19 
.20 19 1 
20 eat) 1% 
20 -20 20 
20 20 20 
.20 .20 20 
.20 20 20 
19 .20 20 
19 .20 
19 .20 
19 10 


Logwood, Solid 


1871, the price was 
SY 1891, 7%c.; 1901, 
6ce.; 1916, January, 0c. 
-Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 

I. H. L.. 
$0.10 $0.10 $0.10 

10 10 10 

10 10 .10 

10 10 10 

10 10 .10 

10 10 .10 

10 .10 10 

10 10 10 

10 mil .10 

10 210 10 

10 By 10 
10 an 11 
10 1 -10 


1924. 
H. I. 

. SO.05 $0.05 
ts 05 
Os O05 
ow mi) 
my aT) 
mi 0 
04'S = O4NL 
MAbs O4ls 
4s O4ly 
O43, 04% 
on 0 
a 05 
205 04'S 


October 18, 
round; 18S1, 
Se.; 1913, 6 


12%4c 
Sc. ; 


’ 


was per 


Per ton 1911, 
1925. 
H. I. 
827.00 $27 
OO 27 
00 27. 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
oo 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 

September 
October 
November 
Decembet 
Year 


L. 
$0.18'5 
oon! 


1924. 
H. 

. $30.00 
30 00 
30.00 
30.09 

.. 30.00 

. 80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
28.00 
28.00 

0 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


I. 
$30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
28.00 
00 
00 
7 00 
.00 


January 925. 
February 
March 
April 

Muay 

June 

July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


H 

$0.20 
-20 
oo 
20 
20 
20 
aw 
20 
20 
.20 
19 
1% 


.20 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Septembei 
October 
November 
December 


oat 
22 ool 


S's 


Cochineal, Rosy Black 
1871, ‘the 
43c.; 1891, 
f5c.; 1918, 


was 


Soda, Bichromate 
price l44c. per 


October 18, 1881, the 
pound; 1891, Se.; 1901, Gye.; 1911, 55gc.; 19138, . 
s*5¢.; 1919, December, 3c. pound ; 


October 18, 
1881, 
1913, 


price Was 
27c.; 1901, 20c.; 
November, $1. 

—Per pound 

1924. 1925. 

H I, H lL, 
$0.34 $0.34 $0.36 SO.36 

B4!5 34 36 36 
March 34 : 41 3H 
April x ae 13 Al — 
ce cvaccacacs:. ae 3: 44 48 aoe 
ae @ 40 44 June 


re 
Cer October 
pound; 


6% 


18, 
1881, 
1913, 


1871, 
B%c.: 
f14c.; 


the price 
1891, %e.; 
1916, 


was 
1901, Atge.; 
December, 40c. 
—Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H Ta. L, 
$0.10144 $0,104 $0.1814 
lbs BS | 
16 


43Q0c per 


1911, 


25l.c.; October 18, 
pound; ISS1, 


Ge.; 1913, 


94c. 
Sc.; 


per 


Per pound 1911, 


1925. 
i L, 
S0.065¢ FO.0014 
OQ (55g 
(Mg 5g 
OS, 656 
(Mile mee 
(Whe OLS 
O61, = June 


OGLS . = 

O61. ogi, July 
‘0612 1061, AuUsust 

‘O61e 061. September 

, “GLa CO oo cas 35 

November Bo 


O04. 2 
hs O6h, 

? 7 December 36 
Year 36 


1924. 
H I, 
SUT SO.07T14 
O7's O71. 
OTs O7'. 
U7). O71. 
0713 071 
OTs 07% 
OT% 07% 
“7's O7 
OF 06 
Oe, OG. 
November O61. 0615 
December : 061. Oe 
Ye P ive dale . O7'. 0616 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Cictober 


H. 
so.20 
181, 
17 
16 
16 
131, 
12% 
12%, 


January J 
February January 


February 


H 

$0.10 
10 

lt 
Ww 
10 
10 
Ww 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

° 10 


Quebracho, Solid 


ISS1, the price 
18, 1891, 3lec.; 
11h, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 

2 > August 

2 it September 
October 
Novembet 
December 


35 2 July 
’ 5 “as ° August 

“ 7 September 
October 
Novembet 
December 


12 

123 

124 

OG, Oly 1 12, 
® 


‘20 
Prussiate, Yellow 


INSU) 


Cutch, Borneo 
1871, the 

gc.; 1891, 73 
1918, 


Logwood, Sticks Haitian 


18, 1871, the price 
1891, $28; 1901, 
1918, September, 

1924. 
H. I, 
$24.00 $24.00 

mw) 24.00 
24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 


was 25 per Coxsner 
101, 10\4ec, pound, 
June, Te mc. 


Per pour 


18, 


ISS], 57 
1913 


was 442 


1POL, 4440 


” 
it 


price 
M1, 22 


118 


price per 


1911 


October 
ISS1, $18; 
1913, $15; 


was $19 per 
$15; 1911, 

S05 

Per ton 


\ugust 16 
pound; October 


4%c.; 1913, 4 


was 444 
1901, 4%4c.; 
January, 20c 
Per pound -—— > 

1925. 

H L. 
$0.04% $0.04%% 

05% 05% 

05% 05 

05 5, 
O5 04S 
04%, 04% 
On 08 

05 04% 
07% 04%; 
05% 0% 

05 047% 
047% OATS 
05% 0416 


1911, 


ac 
Novembe1 
—Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H I. H. L 
. $0.0446 $0.0414  $0.04% $0.04% 
O44, O4 04% O44, 
4% 04) 04% 04% 
O4%, O4%, O45, Oy 
O45, 4A On nm 
04% 04%, Oo On June 24.0) 22.00 20.00 20,00 June 
04% 04%, On On July 29 (x) 22.00 20.00 20.00 Juls 
04% O45 On 05 August .... GO 22.00 20.00 20.00 August 
4 
‘ 
4 


4 6c 


i 
1924. 
H 

. BO.05 
On 

On 

04 

a4 

04 

O4 

4 

4 

O4 
04 
04% 

O05 


ad 
925 
1925. 1925. 


$0.05 
Sh) 
OF 
O4 
O04 
4 
04 
O4 
4 
O4 
04 
O44 
-O4 


January 


January 
sruary 


“Rebruarty 
March 
April 
May 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 


4 

O45 04% 0544 0% September 20.00 20.00 20.00 
44 04% O54 Oy, October 20.00 23.00 20.04) 
044 045, 05% 05144 November 20.00 20.00 23.00 + 

04% 04% O5%4 05% December Pha 20.00 20.00 28.00) 
04%, 04% 05% 05% 20.00 28.00 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


20,00 


20.00 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Quercitron, Solid 


October 18, 1871, the price was 2c. per pound; 
1881, 7c.; 1891, 6%c.; 1901, 3c.; 1911, 2%c.; 
1913, 2%c.; 1916, January, 30c. 
c———Per pound———-——>" 

1924. 1925. 

H L. H. L. 
$0.0912 $0.00% $0.09 $0.09 

09% =." ov oO 

09% 09% 09 09 

0916 09% 9 .09 

091, .00% 09 09 

098, 0 nw .09 

09 09 0 09 

09 .09 9 on 

09 An ov 9 

09 09 .09 09 

9 09 09 oo 

RLU 09 098 .09 

08'S 09 09 09 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


London Drug and Fine 
Chemical Prices in 1925 


LONDON, Jan. 4, 1926. 


The appended table shows price com- 
parisons in the London drug and fine 
chemical market at the beginning and the 
close of 1925 :— 

o -1925-——— 
January. December. 
1/il 17418 


£66/5/ 
52,6 


~~ 


Acetanilide 

Acetic acid, 
carboys 

Aeetosalicylic acid..Ib. 
Aconite root ° 
Almond oil (Ang.)..1b. 
Aloes, Cape, fair to 
good 
Alum 


ton £69 


4/3@4/5 


. 40/@41/ 

lump 

ton. £9/15/ 
brom 2/3 
carb., lump.. 
ewt. 
25% % 
ton. 


(Potass.), 


Ammon. 
Ammon, 


37/ 
£12/13 
12,9413/ 


37/ 
Ammon. sulph. 
£14 ‘10, 
Amidopyrin 15,6 
Antimony, pulyv.. 

cwt. 
mur. (1 
39,6 


nig. 
45/ To 
Apomorphine 
oz. lots) . 
Arsenic,Cornish, white, 
f.o.r. 
Atropine, 
Balsam, copaiba, 


39,6 
£30 £14 
sulph... 11,6 
B. 


OZ. 
Pp 
2/3 
R/ 
6/6469 
52,6 
2/6 


3/3 


Balsam, Peru 
Balsam, tolu 
Belladonna  root.. . 
Benzoic acid B. P..1b. 
Retanaphthol resub.!b. 
Bismuth carb. (1 cwt.) 
Ib. 7, 
a 


11 
Bismuth subnit. 
ewt.) 
Boracie 

a FP. 
Rorax, 


7/1 


acid, powder 


BP. 
ton, 
to 


powder 


Buchu 
g’d round 
Caffaine pur. 
(100 Ibs.) 
Calomel (1 


leaves, fr. 


eryst. 
lots). 


2'%-lb. 


cwt. 
Camphor, Jap., 
slabs Ib. 
«‘amphor, crude... .lb. 
«<‘amphor, Eng. flowers 
net 
Cantharides, 
Carbolic acid, 
eryst. 
Cascara 
years old 
Castor oil, Pharmaceu- 
tical, Hull, ex works 
ton. 


French 


R14 
6 


° 543,99 
Russ. . Ib. 
39° ice 


sagrada, 


Chamomiles, 
new 
Celery seed 
<«*hloral hyd., . 
hloroform, B. 

ewt.) 
Citrate, 
lbs.) 
«‘itrate, 
BP .C. 
Citric 4 
Cloves, Zanzibar...lb. @i/i 
1ine hydrochl...oz. 23/6@25 4 
Cecoa butter, Eng..lb. 1/4 
Codeine, pure cryst. 

(175 ozs.) 
Codliver oil, 
med, 1924 c¢.i.f .bbl. 
Colchicum root..... 1b. 
Copper sulph 
oumarin 
Cream of . 
Digitalis leaves....Ib. 
Emetine, hydro..grm. 
Ergot, Spanish 
Ether meth. B. 
drms. Ib, 2/2 2 
Ferri et ammon. cit. 

28 Ibs.) 2/8 2/2 
Ferri et quin. cit. (100 
OZS8.) . » OZ, 
Formaldehyde os Cwt. 
Gallic acid, pure...lb 
Gentian root, French., 
ewt. 
ton 


sod. (28 Ibs.) 
ls Gace 0 5 2 
1 3'4@1/3'2 
11@11%4d. 
27/11 

1 3'401/3% 


2/1 
1/4415 
1 


20 20 
Norweg., 

152/6@155 
45 
£24/10@£25 
11/9 

76 @i7/6 
7d. 


123/ 

aad. 

£24 15 
16/3@17 3 
80/@85 
Sd 

1/10 
2/6@3/ 

. 720 


tartar. 


2992/10 


o 


St4d. 
nm 
2/11 


Stod. 
40 9a@41 6 
2/943 


37,6 
Glycerin, 1.260 
lot drms.) 
djuaiacol carbon.... 

Heliotropin 
Henbane leav 
Hexamine 
Hydrobromic 
P. 42 W. Q.). 
Hydrochloric acid, 
P., (carboys) 
Hypophosphites 

(28 Ibs.) 


82.6 
6 
6/6469 


acid, 


Calcium 
Potass 
sodium 
Insect flowers, 
Jodine, crude... 
resub., (28° Ibs.) 


Ib. 4/1 
Ib. 4 
Dal.cwt 
a 
net 
Ib. 


(28 


193 19 6 


Jodoform, pulyv. net 
Ibs.) 
Ipecac, 
Ipecac, 
l.ime 
Liguorice, 


216 
Nom, 
12 


2342 6 


216 
Nom. 
Mattogrosso.Ib. 8 
juice........gal. 2/943 
decorticated 
ewt. 
es % 


57-6 n/ 
Lycopodium 3% 7/3 
Menthol, Koba a 32 
Metol 1 
Methyl salicyl.... 1 
Milk sugar 00 
Morph, mur., 14 
Nitric acid, pure 

(carboys) 
Nux vomica 
Olive oil, French.. 
Opium, good 

druggists 
Opium peel, 

good 
Oxalic 
Valm 


10 


3.475 
4 


i 
3 
1 
i 
1 


pdr. .0z, 
1.420 
47,6 
15,@20 
8 @y 


47 6 
14 6q17 
Say’ 
85,436 
94.@1 
3%d.@Ad. 
Liverpool... 
ton, £44 15 
aon: ee 
oil, for- 
2/ 


Paraldehyde 
Peach kernel 


Sumac, Sicilian, Stainless 


January 12, is77, t 
pound; October 1S. 188] 
7e.; 1911, 6% 1913, Se 


19 
H. 

. $0.09 
ov 
09 
oo 
oot 
O91 
-O9 
wo 
09 
oy 
09 
" 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


091, 


January. 


Ib 
ss oie 
(1.50) 


Phenacetin, os 
Phenolphthalein 
Phosphoric acid 
Wins. 
Pilocarpine hyd.... 
Pilocarpine nit...... 
Pimento 
Potass. 
Potass, 
Potass, 
Potass, 


28ibs. 1b. 
Ib. 


acet., 
bichromate. . 
brom 
carb., DGNRC,. 
ton, 
SSK. 
ton. 
coc olb. 
net (1 


Potass. caus., 


chlorate. 
iodide, 


Potass. 
Poiass. 
cwt.) 
Potass. permangan, .Ib, 
Potass prussiate....Ib 
Pyrogallic acid, cryst., 
1 cwt. lots 

Quicksilver 
Quinine sulph. 
ers) 
Resorcinol (white crys.) 
Ih. 
Saccharin (d.p.)....1b. 
Saffron, fair to good 
Valencia 
Safrol 
Sal. ammoniac, 
tooth 
Salicin (28 Ibs.)..... Ib, 
Salicylic acid 
Salol 
Saltpeter, Eng., 
cryst., bags......¢ i 
Santonin (1 kilo lots). 
kilo. 


(mak- 


dog's 


Senega 
Sodium 
Sodium brom 
sodium hyposulph. 
cryat.), kems..... ton. 
Sodium iodide, net (28 
Ih.) 
Sodium 
Spirit 
pf. 
Spirit 
gal. 
Spirit min. 64 o.p. ¢ 
gal. 
Squill, fair white. .cwt. 
Strychnine, pure cryst. 
O% 
Strychnine, nitrate.oz. 
Sulphocarbolate, soda 
(28 Ibs.) 
Sulphocarbolate, 
(28 
Sulphur flowers....ton. 
Sulphur roll 
Tannic acid, 
Tartaric acid 
Theobromine 
‘Turpentine 
Valerian root 
Vanillin 
Vermilion 
net 
Wax, 


salicy! 
rect., 9067 


zine 


levis. .1b. 


(5X30 Ibs.), 


Jamaica....cwt. 


Aromatic 


Amy! salicylate 
Anethol 
Aubepine 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzyl acetate 
Benzyl alcohol 
Benzyl benzoate 
Bromstyrol 
Cinnamic alcohol 
Cinnamic aldehyde, 
Cinnamic aldehyde, 
Citral 

Citronellal 
Citronellol 
Coumarin 
Diphenyl 
Kugenol 
Geraniol, Java, fract. 
(ieraniol palmarosa.... 
Heliotropin 

lonone, alpha 

lonone, heta 

lonone, 100% 
Isoeugenol 

Linalol, Eng.... 
linalyl acetate 

Methyl anthranilate 
Methyl = salicylate 
Musk, xylol 

Musk, ambrette.. 
Musk, ketone.... 
Nerolin 

Vhenylacetic aldehyde. 
Phenylethyl aleohol.... 
Rhodinol 

Safrol 

Terpineol, gen. French 
Terpineol, commercial 
Thymol 

Vanillin 


Alcchol 
The extent to whic 
a necessary materi: 
erations is well indi 
ing summary of 


“as reported by the 
ternal Revenue :— 


Ethyl 


nat. 
syn. 


oxide. 


Wine 


> 


in | 


Alcohol 


he price 
» 54c.; 1891 
2.5; 1919, 


24. 
L. 
£0.09 & 
09 
09 
oo 
2 .09 
2 09g 
09 
Oo 
oo 
9 
mt 
O09 
OO 


ot 


od 


lid. 
13/6 


1/6418 


£250 £25,/10/ 


£31/10@£32 
2% d.a@3d. 


168 
Rt3d. 
Thad, 


‘ 
£14414 5 
23 


62 9065 


147.6 
1Y 


$': for’ 
4 


44 6046 


£70 
2/8 
£10, 10/ 
1% 


£13 15/ 
1s 10 
2 4 forw'd 


17419 


3 
£9/12 6 
£7/15 
2 /10',@2/11 
11% 4.@1, 
12/6 
4/9 
60 


3/3% 
£8/10/ 


was 6c. 


1925 


per 


, 6Yec.; 1901, 


May, ltic 
———-Per pound— 


os 
1925. 
L. 

$0.09 

-09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
.10 
ll 
-1l 
.09 


H. 

0.09 
-09 
09 
09 
.09 


es, 
December. 
1/ 
4/3 


11d. 

12 

10/6 

Sd. 

1/1 

4'od. 
1/842@1,9 


£25,/15 


£29,/12 
3%d.@4d. 


16/8 
Td. 
Tied. 


5,6 
£15@£15/5 
3,9 
11,5@53.8 


140/ 
1/3 


32/ 

12/6 
1/21.@1/5 
3/3 


14/6@46,'6 


£59 
2/10 
£10.10/ 
110 


£13/10/ 


18/10 
1,/11@2/1 


7@1,9 


3.8 


3 
£11 
£9/5 
2/81,@2,/10 
114d. 
11/6 


Chemicals 


33 

46 

11/0@12,0 
33 

2/9 

2 

33 

9/3 
21/6 
1N/6 
io 

6 

s/0 
20/0 
16/6 

13 
wo 
11/6@18/6 
30.0 
6/3466 
5/0 
34/0 
Ist 
16/0 
260 
260 
S6 
110 

0 

41 6 

6 
1/0a4.3 
32.6 
M46 

0 

1 9@1/10 
2/2@2,/3 
1S 
we 


2500 


h alcohol } 
al in 


cated in 


transactions 
Commissioner 


1% proof. 


Inventory—in bond 
Sealy Le. nce 


Produced during year 87 


1925 


192.287.71 
45 5.69 


industrial 
the 


Ww 


to 


70 

16/0 
11/6@11 9 
3 /343,6 
ed 
7/0@18,0 
22/6 
5/0@5/0 
20.0 

266 

15/6 

140 

wo 

1s 0 

xo 

17@1 

oo 

27/6 

304 

6 

2's 0 

16 

330 

1 ta@ 

16 

13 
12,6413 6 
1 64226 


ndustry 


1as become 
op- 
follow- 
alcohol 
of In- 


in 


(Naked) 
Fiscal year 
> gallons. 


ine. gallons 
190 proof. 
1924, 


3,479,029.14 
71,525, 118.26 


10,647,823.40 75,004, 148.00 


Inventory—in bond 


June 


SO 
Losses & dis- 
crepancies in ware- 
houses & transfer. 


Less: 


withdrawn 
bond in year 85 


Total 
from 


30 a 


221,532.04 


426,291.36 
73,588.25 


352,703.11 


3,192, 287,71 


71,811,860.29 


176,993.31 


71,634, 866.98 


Disposition of Withdrawals and Trans- 
fers 
plants.. 78,078,210.33 
4,498, 107.45 
1,728,325.56 
66, 157.64 
484,578.14 


63, 665,035.93 
4,936, 699.60 
2,001,224.58 

101,116.13 
433,675.93 


Denaturing 
Taxpaid withdrawals 
Vinegar plants...... 
Export 
Scientific 
United States 
ernment and 
sions 
Manufacturing plants 
in bond 


Gov- 
divi- 
469, 766.66 463,337.58 


27,557.33 


above... . 85,352,703.11 


33,777.23 


Total as 71,634,866.98 


by Years 


Wine gallons. 
51, 808,610.69 


44,773, 040.18 
42,083,842.) 
64,422, 5% 
71,525,118.86 


87, 455,535.69 


Comparison of Production 


1920 
1921 
1922.... 


» HO 


Uses of Denatured 
DENATURED 


COMPLELELY 


Use authorized. 
Anti-freeze and 
Anti-freeze and general 


Formula number. 

D. 5 

Cc. Bb. 

All other C. D. 
( formulas) 


Cc, general 


General 


Total 


SPECIALLY 


completely 


D. 


. D. and 


Shellac varnish 
facturing 
Pyroxylin, 
Barber supply 
Sulphuric ether 


Perfumes and 
preparations........... 


lime, vinegar 
jellies and 


D. 
dD. 
D. 


D. 
D. 18 


5. D. 3a 
.dD.4 


Acetate 


Shampoo 
soap 
Tobacco products 
Pectin 
Lotions and 
Various uses 


. D. 35a 
. D. 3a 
ll other 
(69 formulas) 


Total specially 


denatured 
DENATURED 
Perfumes and toilet lotions 
general 


nitrocellulose 
preparations. 


high-grade 


liniments... 


denatured 
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in Year 


Wine gallons 
1925. 1924, 


Denatured 


Withdrawn from 

bonded warehouses 76,729,585.88 
Withdrawn from 

distillery direct... 1,348,624.45 


63,03,718.39 


661,317.54 
Total dena- 
tured 78,078, 210.33 


Denatured Alcohol Produced 


Completely denatured 46,983,969.88 °4,602,003.72 
Specially denatured. 34,824,303.28 


ethyl 
63, 665,035.03 


81,808,273.16 67,687, 2% 


Comparison of Annual Production of 
Denatured Alcohol 


©. BD. 8. D. 
13, 528,402.99 307,947.18 
12,392,592.02 9,996,220.90 
16,193,5223.60 17,152,224.31 
27,128,229.54 30,436,913.14 
34,602,003.72 33,085,292.04 


72 
46,983,969.88 54,824,303.28 


Total. 
28,836, 350.17 
22,388, 821.92 
83,345, 747.91 
57,565, 142.68 
67, 687,295.76 

73.16 


Year. 
1920, . 


) 


1924... 
1925... 


Alcohol 


FORMULAS 
Gals. used. 
1925. 1924. 
36,079,786 20,762,998 
8,738,007 7,203,188 


Gals. used 
1923. 

18, SO”, 225, 

6,912,306 


Gals, used. 


705,426 1,201,786 1,291,886 


34,167,972 


46,413,300 27,013,417 


FORMULAS 


7,588, 363 7,356,764 6,534,005 


manu- 

7,195,023 
41,746,084 
2,339,434 


2,268,017 


7,067,676 

1,242,882 
. 2,085,018 
1,260,420 1,902,536 
toilet 


VAR, O54 


34, 62 


2,714,025 


806,800 


1,817,191 
1,716,283 


transparent 


81,774 
737,032 
128, 367 


T28, 975 
086, 796 
310,468 
03, 689 
/879, 409 


749,607 
460,015 
3,018,480 


35,007,016 


3,164,347 


, 782,158 30,384, ti 


— ge 


Imports of Methanol anc Butyl Alcohol for Consumption in U. S. 


Methanol. 


Gallons, 


48 


Period. 
1924 
1925 
1% 
quarter, 1% 
BGS s saad evacdeeccsaesanets 


1% 


entire year, 
First quarter, 
Second quarter, 
Third 
October, 


November, 


Buty! Alcohol. 


Pounds. Value. 
404,882 
422 544,205 
S4, 4 323,348 
20 701,316 
17,359 368,717 
14,444 33,878 


Value. 
S20 


Synthetic Camphor Industry 


camphor, as a commercial 
considerable attention 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but since then its production has 
been variable, governed by the price and 
supply of natural camphor, which has 
been controlled by government monopo y. 

The Japanese acquired Formosa in 
1895, and in 1899 the production and sale 
of Formosan camphor became a govern- 
ment monopoly, as it had formerly been 
under ‘the Chinese Government. This 
nronopoly was extended to Japan in 1903. 
The monopoly in the natural camphor 
industry has exerted a powerful influence 
in the world trade in this product and has 
resulted in an increased price and cur- 
tailment of the supply. 

Within the past few years the manu- 
facture of synthetic camphor has greatly 
increased and is now offering serious 
competition to the natural product in the 
markets of the world. 

Germany has been the most successful 
manufacturer of this product and recently 
considerable activity has been evidenced 
in the manufacture of synthetic camphor 
in that country. A recent report based 
on the official statistics showed that in 
1922. Germany exported 248 metric tons 
of synthetic camphor; in 1923, 607 tons; 
and in 1924, 722 tons Today there are 
several firms engaged in the industry 
throughout Qermany, the principal ones 
being the Chemische Fabrik auf Aktein 
vorm. KE. Schering of KHberswalde, and the 
Rheinische Kampher und Celluloid Fabrik 
of Dusseldorf-Oberkassel, Germany. 

Other countries have likewise entered 
this field and are now producing synthetic 
camphor The French company, Societe 
Alsacienne de Products Chimiques. at the 
Vaugouin plants near La Rochelle, is re- 
ported to be producing about one ton a 
day at the present time and expects to 
increase its production next year to two 
tons a day. or about 600 tons a year, 
The French consumption about 2 000 
tons a year. 

Recent advices 
the La Industrial 
tander, manufacturing 
phor at their plant in Nueva Montana 
under German patents. This plant is now 
operating in a small way but is reported 
to have a production capacity of about 
2000 pounds a day. 

In the United States 
synthetic camphor 


Synthetic 
product, attracted 


is 
from Spain state that 
Resinera Ruth, San- 


is synthetic cam- 


the 
has 


consumption 
of greatly in- 
* CAMPHOR 
Crude - 
Value. 
$5,012,782 
803,580 
550,431 
2,310,007 
007,195 


994,952 


IMPORTS OF 


Pounds. 
3,716,937 
1,183,218 
2,453,501 
3,640,812 
1,862,518 
1,818,648 


Year. 
1020. ..9. 


* First nine months, 


INTO 


creased during the past few years from 
17,857 pounds in 1922 to 682,035 pounds 
in 1924, and for the first nine months 
of 1925, 1,374.890 pounds were imported 
for consumption and the imports of crude 
and refined camphor have decreased in 
proportion as shown by the accompanying 
table, : 
From the foregoing it appears that the 
synthetic product is rapidy replacing 
natural camphor in this market and Ger- 
many has practically a monopoly of this 
trade. ; 
Information from reliable sources is 
that there are no firms manufacturing 
synthetic camphor in this country at pres- 
ent, but that several firms have inves- 
tigated this industry and are in a position 
to manufacture this product when the 
market conditions are favorable for its 
production. Owing to the low production 
costs, Germany has been able to manu- 
facture synthetic camphor from turpen- 
tine imported from the United States. 
and then send synthetie camphor to this 
country at prices less than American 
synthetic camphor can be profitably pro- 
duced, 7 
While domestic 
manufacturing 
present time 


manufacturers 
synthetic 


are not 
camphor at the 
> the outlook for developing 
the industry in this country is) very 
bright. The basic material in the process 
of its manufacture is turpentine, or. more 
property. pinene. In 1924 the United 
States produced about 60 percent of the 
world’s supply and consumed only about 
40 percent of the domestic production ‘of 
pine products. Further, indications are 
that there is going to be an inereasing 
world market for rosin which will not be 
matched by that for turpentine, owing to 
the rapid strides which have been made 
In consuming industries by substitutes 
The problem of the naval stores producer 
is to find new markets for the turpentine 
which must be produced in the manufac- 
ture of rosin and it is possible that this 
will result in available supplies of turpen- 
tine which will make it possible for do- 
mestic manufacturers of synthetic cam- 
phor to enter the market. ~ 


_ The demand for camphor is eon- 
tinually increasing with the increased 
production of technical products, par- 
ticularly celluloid. It is claimed by the 
advocates of synthetic camphor that it is 
more uniform in quality and purer than 
the natural gum. 


THE UNITED STATES 
-— Retined—-—-— aoe 
Pounds. 
941,108 
611,463 
2,602,741 
3,240,382 
2,112,065 
1,126,126 


Synthetic -—— 
Pounds. Value. 
120,320 $234,600 
120, 496 17,608 
10,872 
302,473 
377,661 


678,742 


Value. 
$1,913,282 
TOS,718 
820,126 
81,838 
1,368,313 
64,855 


488,684 
H82,03% 
LoO74 80 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals: Market Review 


The year of 1925 in the drug and fine 
chemical market proved to be one of 
satisfactory volume of sales and gen- 
erally well maintained prices. On the 
whole, values named on many articles 
at the end of the period seemed to be 
slightly higher than they were a year 
ago, though the gain was moderate in 
most commodities. Sales volume 
throughout each of the four quarters 
of the year was at least up to normal 
expectancy in each of them. The sum- 
mer months, as usual, proved to be 
slack and dull, with trading down to a 
jobbing basis. However, spring, fall 
and winter ran up the total for the 
year to a point exceeding the total 
turnover of stocks in the previous year. 

Reports from the wholesale trade in- 
dicate business to have been as favor- 
able in 1925 as in 1924. The following 
tabulation will provide some idea of 
sales in wholesale drug circles, the fig- 
ures being obtained from data collect- 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board from 
sixty-odd firms throughout the coun- 
try:— 


Wholesale Drug Sales Index 


(1922 equals 100) 
1924 
115. 
109. 
116. 
114. 
110. 
105. 
110. 
107. 
117. 
129.3 
108.4 
108.4 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
The Reporter’s Index Number for 
drugs and fine chemicals provides a 
basis for comparing the trend of actual 
values in 19.5 and 1924. This index 
is based on thirty-five typical drugs 
and fine chemicais. Norm.vaiis assumed 
at 100 as of August 1, 1914. 
1924 
157.8 
164.1 
163 
162.9 
162.3 
161.7 
164.1 


71.8 
7 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Alcohols an Interesting Group 


Alcohols proved to be interesting ma- 
terials throuvhout the year. In point 
of sales volume the business written in 
denatured alcohol from July to the end 
of the year was far ahead of that in 
1924 and contracts were placed under 
conditions of rising prices and heavy 
volume. This record was made despite 
the fact that there were a greater num- 
ber of important distillers doing busi- 
ness throughout the year. Several new- 
comers in the business rose to posi- 
tions of eminence, despite which the 
midyear period was one of advancing 
prices. At times buyers found difficulty 
in finding sellers willing to take busi- 
ness and guarantee deliveries. C. D. 
No. 5 opened the year at 53c. per gallon 
and declined to 50%c. per gallon in 
March. That price was officially held 
until June, when the schedule of new 
prices for fall and winter deliveries was 
announced at 45%c. per gallon. How- 
ever, during the period March-June the 
alcohol trades were in a bad way. Price 
cutting of all kinds and description 
featured trade to such an extent that 
quoted values meant little or nothing. 
In July the advance began when the 
schedule was raised to 4744c. per gallon. 
August found prices inside at 48%%c. 
per gallon, and by the end of the month 
52%c. per gallon had been reached un- 
der exceptionally heavy trading and 
total elimination of all those features 
that made for instability from March 
to June. September caught the market 
at the crest, and quotations were solid 
throughout that month on the basis of 
53%. per gallon. That price ruled to 
the end of the year, though in Decem- 
her values began to wobble somewhat. 
Mild weather had counted against a 
heavy consumption of alcohol for anti- 
freeze purposes in motor car radiators. 
Moderate temperatures ruled through- 
out December, and hence dealers and 
jobbers were not recording. This caused 
somewhat of an accumulation of un- 
sold alcohol on the hands of the many 
distillers and brought about conditions 
that in a measure paralleled those ob- 
taining in the period March-June. [t 
remained to be seen whether the condi- 
tions would produce the same results, 
namely, savage cutting of prices. 

Methanol passed 
ful twelve months. Something 
erisis when Germany 
xport large quantities of synthetic 

ethanol to the largest of American 
ecnsumers It cut the heart out of 
the « nsuming market for the wood 
distillation product made in this coun- 
try and resulted in the wood chem- 
ical trade going to Washington and 
eine aede aon a a 
into the saiinet to the wet eed 
Some indication of the ex nites mnates. 

, ) extent to which 
thy exported the article to this 
count S seen in } 249, - 


on oF } rit record of 
§ gal s ved during the first 


7 
‘ 
7 
7 


171. 
171. 
171.6 
170.9 
170 


through an event- 
of a 


arose began to 


crern 


January im- 


nine months of the year. ; 
February, 62,- 


ports were 40 gallons; : 
971 gallons, which figures give indica- 
tion of the suddenness with which 
Germany became a factor. Not only did 
the American industry lose a _ con- 
siderable part of its domestic trade, 
but it lost entirely the business it for- 
merly had with Germany in particular 
and Europe in general; the German 
product all but wiped out the former 
export trade of the United States to 
the Continent, Almost as suddenly as 
the crisis arose did it abate. Though 
not confirmed, it was the popular no- 
tion that the wood chemical industry 
had come to some kind of an under- 
standing with the German manufac- 
turers of the cheap synthetic product. 
In any event, there came a time short- 
ly after midyear when no further de- 
mands for import embargo on dump- 
ing grounds were openly voiced by 
the parties interested in this country. 
Also, for sake of the record, it is noted 
that at no time during the year was 
the German product available in the 
open spot markets in this country. It 
Was purely an import proposition with 
no stocks being carried here to meet 
the other than long term contract de- 
mands. Pricewise, the year was 
eventful in two ways. First, quota- 
tions on 95 percent methanol held at 
68c. per gallon until May, when the 
schedule was dropped to 58c. per gal- 
lon., there to remain for the rest of 
the year. Second, it was understood 
that the contracts for German syn- 
thetic methanol—it was a grade of 
material showing higher purity than 
the purified product made here—were 
written on the basis of a laid down 
cost of 42c. per gallon, duty paid, New 
York: the duty was 12c. per pound. 
Rumor had it that the article in Ger- 
many cost about 18c. per gallon. Ethyl 
aleohol was well stabilized during the 
year, showing a good consumption but 
little change in _ price. Opening at 
$4.88 per gallon, 188 proof was revised 
to $4.85% per gallon tn March and 
remained there for the rest of the 
year. 


Bismuth Tendency Upward 


Barring a decline in January, the 
bismuth group passed through a 
twelvemonth of sustained strength and 
upward movements in prices. The 
basis for the strong market was the 
stringency in London stocks that de- 
veloped beginning with the second 
quarter of the year. This situation 
was in contrast to the weakness that 
had dominated the bismuth market 
for months previous. In January, 
metal was priced at $1.35 per pound 
in New York. June brought an ad- 
vance to $2.10 per pound, and July 
continued the upward movement by a 
sharp jump to $2.95 per pound, That 
figure ruled until December, when an- 
other abrupt advance placed the mar- 
ket at $3.52 per pound. Of course, 
the bismuth salts reflected the situ- 
ation fully. Subnitrate began the year 
at a low of $2 per pound, which figure 
in March became $2.25 per pound. In 
July, another rise placed the article 
at $2.75 per pound, and the December 
advance in metal established subni- 
trate at $3.35 per pound. The price 
history of the other salts was similar, 
failed to attract the 
tention they did in 1924 for the 
son that when manufacture of ethyl 
gas stopped heavy and special de- 
mand for bromides ceased. Domestic 
makers made no change in _ price 
throughout the year. Ammonium was 
quoted 53c. to 54¢.; potash and soda, 
47c. to 48c.: strontium, 5lc. to 52ce. 
per pound. Imported material fluc- 
tuated rather widely and at but a 
few times were in New York 
excessive. Potash opened the year at 
41e. per pound and by March had sold 
down to 35¢. per pound—which was 
low for the year. April brought re- 
covery to 38c. per pound, and by June 
39c. per pound had been done. August 
found the market worked up to 40c. 
per pound, but by October it had re- 
turned to 38c¢, per pound. November 
and December showed virtually no 
change in price. It was lack of stocks 
of ample size that kept values up. 
Soda began the year at 43c. per pound 
and the low for the twelvemonth was 
reached at 38c. per pound in March. 
The advance began in April and 40c. 
was done. The high for the year was 
reached in August at 47c. per pound, 
after which reaction set in and brought 
quotations down to 43c. per pound in 
October. The market remained at 
about that figure for the balance of 
the year. A disturbing factor late in 
the year was the report from Ger- 
many that the bromide convention had 
broken down and that the rather large 
held by its former members 
were finding a market with difficulty 
and that there was danger of the ar- 
ticle being Gumped on the world mar- 
kets in large quantities. 

Price history of castor oil was one 
of almost continuous decline. Compe- 
tition at all times was very keen and 
turns in the cost of raw material as- 
sisted in keeping the article favorably 


at- 
rea- 


Bromides 


stocks 


stocks 


placed for consumers, Quotations 
opened the year at 17c. per pound for 
medicinal oil, and by December it was 
down to 14%c. per pound. 

Cocaine underwent a single price 
change—that in April when the mar- 
ket advanced from $7.50 per ounce for 
hydrochloride to $8 per ounce. The 
advance was due to the rise in the 
cost of raw material and perhaps more 
especially to the exceptional demand 
that followed the suppression in 1924 
of the use or manufacture of heroin. 

Codeine and morphine passed 
through the year without important 
development. Makers found sales of 
codeine attractive and profitable. 
Morphine was neither of these and 
were a burden to the narcotic manu- 
facturers in most cases. Morphine 
sulphate was unchanged at $7.25 per 
ounce and codeine sulphate was also 
unchanged at $7.75 per ounce. Opium 
held at $12 per pound throughout the 
year. 

lodine and the iodide group were 
well stabilized as to price during the 
first nine months of the year. For 
example, potash iodide opened the year 
at $3.45 per pound and it was not un- 
til September that a change was made, 
At that time, a decrease in competi- 
tion, and some said an increase in first 
costs, brought quotations forward to 
$3.75 per pound. None of the other 
iodine derivatives were changed when 
the above advance was made. 


Mercurials Lagged 


not until very late in the 
price activity began in the 
In November, quick- 
silver staged a spectacular advance 
that was so severe as to force the 
manufacturers of mercurials to read- 
just the entire schedule, including ad- 
vances in mercury iodides. The ad- 
vance of quicksilver from $85 per 
flask to $91 per flask in November does 
not tell the entire story, however. 
Discussion of calomel will clarify the 
situation. 

Calomel began the year at $1.22 per 
pound. In February manufacturers 
advanced to $1.37 per pound. Parallel 
with this rise was’ an advance in 
quicksilver from $77 to $82 per flask. 
Calomel was set at $1.37 per pound 
when quicksilver cost from $77 to $82 
per flask. Metal in March touched $84 
per flask, fluctuating between that 
point and a low of $78 per flask. April 
found metal at $83 to $84 per flask, 
the outside figure being the high for 
that month. No change was made in 
calomel on the advance. From April 
to October metal fluctuated rather 
freely between $84 per flask for the 
high and $80.50 per flask for the low, 
the latter being reached in September. 
And still no changes were made in 
the mercurial schedule. Then came 
the bull movement in metal in Octo- 
ber. Starting at the low of $80.50 per 
flask, before the end of the month 
$84.50 per flask was reached. Still 
calomel remained at $1.37 per flask 
based on a low vost of metal] at $77 
to $82 per flask in Feburary. When 
metal extented its rise to $81 per flask, 
the mercurial group no longer could 
stand the strain. Prices were advanced 
throughout the entire group, barring 
citrine ointment. Calomel was priced 
at $1.45 per pound. From time to time 
competition from imported mercurials 
had been noted during the year but 
on the advance there did not seem to 
be much tendency toward shading. Of 
future importance might be the re- 
port that a large German manufac- 
turer of bichloride at the end of the 
year was seeking a means of entering 
the domestic market to dispose of his 
excess production. This manufacturer 
produces the article to use in wood 
preservation and can, he alleges, pro- 
duce USP goods at but little additional 
to himself. Incidental, the agent 
sent here declared that the German 
company could cut the domestic price 
on bichloride drastically and still make 
a large profit. 


Menthol Touched Low Level 

Menthol was a reactionary article 
when its market is viewed over the 
whole vear. While the article had its 
period of strenth followed by tem- 
porary weakness, in the main the prog- 
ress of prices was downward and at 
the close of the year prices were at 
their weakest. The spot levels reached 
in December were far under anything 
that prevailed previous in the year, or 
in 1924 for that matter. One would 
have to go back to January, 1923, to 
find menthol priced as low as $8 per 
pound—and that figure was reached in 
mid-December in 1925. An excellent 
view of price movements from week 
to week may be gained from the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


It was 
year that 
mercurial group. 


cost 


Mar, 


April 6 10.25 
13 -40) 10.00 
10.00 

) 


May 


Whereas, prices declined during the 
first six months of the year, the drop 
in values at the most was $2 per pound 
and at midyear price recovery put the 
market forward to the end than in Au- 
gust the spot price was within $1 per 
pound of the January figure of $12.75 
per pound. The generally downward 
tendency of quotations was due pri- 
marily to the conservative character of 
demand during the first six months of 
the year especially and the develop- 
ment of keen competition after that 
month. The feature movement in the 
market: began in late August. One of 
the largest consumers in this country 

a manufacturer maintaining his 
own purchase office in Japan, though 
buying here when advantage might 
be gained thereky—took a decided view 
of the market for the future. As it 
turned out, this view was the correct 
one and seemed to be based on tne 
probability that the 1925 crop would 
prove to be large and show a relatively 
low cost in Japan. Having taken this 
view, he began to unload a part of 
his warehoused supplies. Owning a 
rather large amount of material he 
began to liquidate, that holding up 
sales in the New York market at 
prices not warranted by the cost of 
goods arriving from Japan in August— 
in which months the consumer began 
his bear operation. The price record 
from August 24 to the end of the year 
vindicates his position entirely. Spot 
prices dropped steadily from week to 
week and at no time was there any- 
thing like a firm price; all quotations 
seemed to be subject to bids. When 
the depression of the local market 
started in August, the importers de- 
clared that replacement costs did net 
warrant the spot figures. This was 
reiterated from time to time, kut in 
the end failed to stem the downward 
tide both here and in Japan. For ex- 
ample, the offerings in September and 
those prevailing in mid-December are 
of much interest. The following tabu- 
lation gives the data on a duty paid 
basis: 


Dec. 14 Sept. 7 


Spot ee 
Jan. delivery... 
Feb. delivery... 
March delivery.. 
April delivery... 
May delivery.... 


Jan.-March 
ments 


ship- 


September 7, the September ship- 
ment offering was $10.25 per pound: 
October, $9.75; November-December, 
$9.25 per pound duty paid. From the 
above it is clear that buyers in the first 
week of September would have made 
a very poor purchase of January- 
March shipment methol at $9 per 
pound because by mid-December, Jan- 
uary delivery could be bought at $6.70 
per pound and March delivery was to 
be had at $6.45 per pound. 

It was a buyers’ year almost through- 
out the whole of 1925 and it was the 
general opinion that some buyers had 
absorbed severe losses on the declines. 
At the end of the year there was a 
slightly better tone to the far distant 
market. Offerings of positions for- 
ward of March were in some instances 
put out at a premium over the March 
position. However, it was not clear 
that stabilization of prices would be 
effected early in the coming year. Of 
considerable moment in the trade and 
not without its effect on the price 
progress of natural menthol was the 
large and increasing use of synthetic 
menthol manufactured in the United 
States under a license obtained from 
British sources. Being chemically 
identical with natural menthol and 
failing of being U. S. P. only in the 
matter of melting point, many manu- 
facturers found synethetic even bet- 
ter suited to their purposes than had 
been the natural product. A consid- 
erable part of former consumption -of 
natural menthol was diverted to the 
use of synthetic. Prices for synthetic 
held at $8 per pound until December, 
when a reduction was made to $7.75 
per pound. 

Codliver oil was a valuable commod- 
ity commencing in June. Prior to that, 
prices had been under depression caus- 
ed in part by the slower character of 
demand but also for the reason that 
until the results of the 1925 catch were 
all in, many were content to await the 
further development of the market. 
One fact of bullish potential earlier in 
the year was the fact that the carry- 
over of 1924 production had been re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point 
and hence even a production equal to 
that in 1924 would still enter a market 
that was likely to show advance. In 
January, spot prices were high at $33.50 
per barrel and were as low as $28.5 
per barrel. January was a month of 
advancing values. 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


However, beginning in February the 
decline set in and starting at $33 per 
barrel the market sagged to $28 per 
barrel in April. In May, prices began 
to stiffen and sales were made at $30 


per barrel late in the month. From 
June to September prices advanced 
strongly. Two factors worked for that 
result. First, production was sharply 
under that in 1924. The following 
comparative tabulation reveals the 
situation: 
Refined 
oil In 
hectoliters. 
PE coke ketka tiebhsanvateeeneseeeieas 94,453 
ROE SoC K COR VEDO COC EFENE ONE SECC es 115,286 
SNES SoGUh sa xew Cas wdatdi es bees EeRa® 85,075 
po B 06 6 R55 40000 0 de 000685 84: CSS 79,315 
BONE s oe Rees Keech eresePerccebeawsewes 57,388 


Though less than in 1924, the pro- 
duction in 1925 was much larger than 
that each year in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
However, there was virtually no oil 
carried over from 1924 when the new 
crop was offered freely; in other 
years, production always was added to 
a liberal supply held over from the 
previous year. The second factor work- 


ing for the advance was the strong 
rise in the exchange value of Nor- 
wegian money. This caused the im- 


port cost of oil to advance beyond the 

rise caused by increase in shipment 

quotations from the primary market. 
October found demand slowing down 


and prices dropping. The low for that 
month was $38.50 per pound and that 
spot price remained in effect until late 
in the year. 


Glycerin Got Stronger 


Glycerin at the end of the year was 
in the strongest position the article 
has occupied since the World War. 
The early part of the year was a time 
in which dynamite fluctuated within 
narrow linits. The high for the first 
six months was 18%c. per pound rul- 


ing in January, while in May, June 
and early July 18c. per pound pre- 
vailed. The fluctuations between these 


two points were fractional at all times. 
From July through September but 
little change came over the market, 
prices ranging between 18c. and 18%c. 
per pound. The majority of transac- 
tions took place between 18%4c. and 
18%c. per pound. Crude glycerin from 
January to October was a rather nar- 
row market in which prices fluctuated 
between a high of 13c. and a low of 
11%c. per pound for soaplye. Saponi- 
fication was in similar position, quo- 
tations being high at 14%c. per pound 
in October, and low at 13%c. per 
pound in May. 

The history of the vear prior to Oc- 
tober failed to develop anything of 
particular moment. For the greater 
part of the time, business lacked sus- 
tained strength and there was often 


considerable cutting of quotations and 
much of competition. 

In October the strong market got 
under way and the manner in which 
prices advanced suddenly and _ se- 
verely was something of a record in 
itself. The cause cf the rise was the 
sale of large quantities of glycerin for 
use as an antifreeze material in mo- 
tor car radiators. It entered into well- 
organized competition with the sale of 
completely denatured alcohol, for- 
mula No. 5, and so large were the 
sales that by the end of December 
quotations on chemically pure were 
virtually nominal; the price spread 
between sellers’ views was extremely 
large, indication § that those with 
prompt merchandise to deliver could 
command premium prices. In October, 
chemically pure advanced from 19c. to 
the basis of 20c. per pound. Dynamite 


moved from 18%c. to 18%c. per 
pound. Soaplye went from 12\%c. to 
13c. per pound. Saponification rose 
from 13%c. to 14%c. per pound. 
November caught the market in its 
full upward swing. Chemically pure 


advanced from 20c. to the basis of 25c. 
per pound and in December sellers 
wanted 25c. to 30c. per pound. Dyna- 
mite prices were forced from 18%c. 
per pound to 238c. per pound without 
the least trouble. Soaplye went from 
a low of 13c. per pound to a high of 
16e. per pound, while saponification 
moved up from 14%c. to 18c. per 
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pound. Throughout the greater part 
of November crude glycerin was nom- 
inal. December found a slight reac- 
tion in dynamite, soaplye and saponi- 
fication; chernically pure was strong, 
as it was hard to obtain. Dynamite 
reached 241%c. per pound in Decem- 
ber, but also ruled as low as 23%c. 
per pound. Soaplye was lé6c. to 16\ec. 
per pound, while saponification was 
quoted 18c. for high and 17%c. per 
pound was reached on reaction. The 
situation at the close of the year was 


generally strong, but it remained for 
really cold weather to test to what 
extent the makers of antifreeze com- 
pounds would have to provide gly- 


cerin in a large way on reorders from 
jobbers and dealers. 

The above review of business con- 
ditions in the drug and fine chemical 
market covers the major develop- 
ments of the year. At the close of 
1925, business was not particularly 
active, but a fair degree of strength 
prevailed. This was due to the fact 
that many raw materials were in 
strong position and prohibited the de- 
velopment of any marked _ tendency 
toward price reaction. Price changes 
dwindled along with demand. As con- 


cerned the future, the leading manu- 
facturers and importers all felt that 
the first quarter of 1926 held much 


promise of being a period of excellent 
and well sustained sales volume at 
profitable prices. 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals: Record of Prices 


For convenience, the divisions of the opium and mercurial groups are arranged alphabetically under “Mercury” and “Opium” 


Acetanilide 


In August, 1891, the price was 54c. to 
October 17, 1891, 52c.; 1901, 19c. to 2Ic.; 
20%6ec. to 23c.; ~913, 2lc. to 22c.; 1918, 80c. 
: Per pound————_,, 


56ec.; 


1911, 













1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
January ..--ccce $0.32 $0.31 $0.35 $0.35 
February .....--- -31 .31 : g 
MAIGR ccccccccce 31 -31 
ADTth cccccecsece -B1 31 
BE: esi eeiccscees .30 .30 
FONG ccscccevcece .30 30 
July .cccccsseees .30 .80 
AUBUBE .ccccceee .35 .30 
September ....-- .B5 35 
October .--+..+65 .35 5 
November ....-- .35 B85 
December .....++ -35 .35 
VOar cescoce a eaieie -35 .B0 
Acetphenetidin 


November 14, 1910, the price was 80c. to S85c.; 






































October 17, 1911, 82%c. to 85c.; 1913, Ste. to 
1917, February, $25. . : 
c———Per pound——— 
1924. : 1925. 
L. H. | 
January $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 
February 1.85 1.85 1.85 
March ....--.c0e - = + 
‘tT . . Se Seo 
ee eo 1. 1.85 1.85 
I ee cianas 1. 1.85 1.85 
TUY cccccccccses a 1.85 1.85 
August s 1.85 1.85 1.85 
September ...... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
October .......+.+ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
November ...... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
December .....-- 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
WOGE ccctccssceee 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Alcohol 
October 18, 1871, the price of ethyl was 
$1.87% to $1.90; 1881, ethyl, $2.18 to $: 
1891, $2.30 to $2.32; 1901, ethyl, $2.51 to 3. 
wood, 95 percent, 60c.; 1911. ethyl, $2. 
2.58; methyl, 95 percent, S0c. to 52 
natured, 40c. to 42c.; 1913, ethyl, 
$: 2. methyl, 46c. to 47c.; denatured, ie. 
ethyl, 1917, October, $5.60; methyl, 1920, 
denatured, 1920, May, $1.11. 
1924 
—— Per gallon——__—_, 
Drums. 
Dena- 
Ethyl Methanol tured 
188 proof. 95% No. 5. 
H. L. H. L H. L 
January ..$4.78 $4.78 $0.88 $0.88 $0.4514 $0.4515 
February .. 4.78 4.78 .88 .88  .45%2 4542 
March 4.78 4.78 .88 .88 456 
April ..c.e¢ 4.78 4.78 6 | 4540 
pS Pee 4.78 4.78 75 75 451. 
eS cng Gs 4.78 4.78 .75 .70 41 
wOay ececes 4.78 4.78 .65 on 41 
August _4%8. 478 <8 .@ 42 
September... 4.78 4.78 68 — GS AS 
October - 4.88 4.78 .6S 68 48 
November.. 4.88 4.88 .68  .6S 58 
December... 4.88 4.88 .68 — .tis .53 
WOOe ésoves 4.88 4.78 .88 65 41 
1925 
ca—————- Per gallon—— ~ 
Drums 
Dena- 
Ethyl Methanol tured 
188 proof. 95% No. 5. 
H. L. H. L. H L 
January ..$4.88 $4.88 $0.68 $0.68 $0.53 $0.53 
February 4.88 4.88 ..68 .68 .53 53 
March — 4.8516 4.85% .68 .68 502 50% 
April ....-. 2 68 .68 50', =. 50% 
Ra  Aeeieee 2 58 .58 0M 50M 
ee OS  .50IG 45% 
July ..+-- Os A, 
August “* os -48%2 
September.. a8 DBM 
October ns 53M 
November.. as HB 
December. . ol os Ble 39 
Year 6S os n3h 30 


Twenty-one Years’ Prices: Methanol 


95% 


— Per gallon- ~ 








H L. 
$0.68 $0.58 
8S 68 
1.13 88 
1.13 mr U 
1.65 7 
3.25 1.52 

1.35 901, 
1.42 1.17 
1.35 0 
Re a cc wn aca m0 55 
SE wie aneedetssensenavere on AS 
Se coche pa eakens aeen a's 45 A 
S.-i cgheeae ep attedee nO 45 
1912. 50 49 
) SEGRE SPyerrryr rrr AO or) 
i910 Se ae ee ee tees ene Kae 50 0 
SE cc cecnettonsensteenes 0 mr 
SOE sao eeeeenceasesiacene 1 B29 
BOE cvnatseceskeceeetnesne 40 40 
SE cnc aa eu ce na Gh en Oene's'on 70 40 
Di .apee ee eee'ee nhs ei'ss 70 60 


Aspirin, Powdered 


March 10, 1917, the price was $3.50. 











co -Per pound— 
1924. 925. 

H. lL. H. L. 
January ........ $0.72% $0.71 $0.70 $0.70 
February ....... Py f | -70 .70 70 
eee .70 .69 70 .70 
oveeveneess 70 .69 70 .70 
-70 70 410 70 
-70 .70 .70 .70 
-70 70 70 70 
-70 -70 -70 -70 
September ...... 70 .70 ariel 70 
SE at os ke04 5 .70 .70 70 .70 
November ...... -70 -70 .70 .70 
December ....... -70 -70 70 -70 
PO ca vensxewens 72% = .69 .70 .70 


Bismuth, Subnitrate, Powdered 
May 6, 1875, the price was $2; October 18, 
1881, $1.85; 1891, $1.90; 1901, $1.40 to $1.45; 
1911, $1.80 to $1.85; 1913, $1.80 to $1.85; 1918, 
April, $6.20. 


oa————Per pound —_—_—__, 
1924. 1925. 
L. 5 
January $2.90 
February 2.90 
DEE Soa ce wacsas 2.90 
Bc eésuakouuh 2.90 
BE aeedeveviees 2.90 
MR. ona bape selene 2.90 
Ge actacceeoues 2.90 
pO eS 2.70 
September: 2.70 
OOCMOT osccccccs 2.70 
November 35 


December 
Year 












Borax 
On October 18, 1871, the price was 32c. to 
#3c.; 1881, 12!%c. to 18%c.; 1891, 8%c. to S%e.; 
1901, 7%c. to Ti4ec.; 1911, 3%ec. to 3%c.; 1913, 
3%c. to 4c ; 1920, January, 8téc. 
1924 
a————-Per pound——_—_—_-—,, 
Sacks. Barrels. 
H. L. 
January ....-... $0.05% $0.0514 
February ....... 05% 05% 
WED, denesnines -05% 05% 
EE okFaad acs 05% .05% 
Ml sanseaeecse's 05% .04% 
SEE, Seen a ates ae 04% 04% 
WE cee rs cay 04% .04% 
DE cacnades -04% 04% 
September ...... -04% -04% 
CO one nseees 04% -04% 
November ...... 04% .04% 
December ....... 04% .04% 
WE cacy cebakas 05% 04%, 
1925 
co—————-Per pound——-——,, 
Sacks. Barrels. 
H. L. B. L 
JARURFY csccene’s $0.04% $0.04%, $0.05 $0.05 
February ....... 04% = 04% 05 05 
MAFGR .ccsccecce 04% 04% -05 05 
CO ee rr -04% 04% 05 OF 
May 04% .04% 05 05 
GP eed eens sone 04% 04% 05 OF 
SUF sen cesasescs 04% 04% 05 05 
eee 04% 04% On 05 
September ...... 04% 04% 05 05 
GE ns osknce 04% 04% 05 05 
November 04% 04% 05 05 
December ....... 04%, 04% 05 05 
TORE asccssccteces 04% 04% 05 05 
Bromine, Purified 
October 18, 1871, the price was 90c.; 1885, 
38c.; 1891, 17%c. to 40c.; 1901, 48c. to 58c.; 
1911, 25e. to 30c.; 1918, 30c, to 35c.; 1919, De- 
cember, 85c. 
-o————-Per pound————-—, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L 
January --.- $0.30 $0.27 $0.47 $0.47 
PebVGATY ccsccces 27 27 AT AT 
I ek gsc: 5'e 8 27 20 AT AT 
BEE 6 ina sen aes 27 one AT AT 
NT dckeedcenews .B4 27 AT AT 
OMS. canthoawdns .B4 -34 AT AT 
ob caedabaeaun .B4 .34 47 AT 
MEE cain xno 34 34 AT AT 
September ...... .BA -34 AT AT 
oe Err 44 .B4 AT AT 
November .....- .44 44 AT AT 
December ....... 44 44 AT AT 
Co a er 44 2 AT AT 
Bromides 
June 5, , the price of ammonium was 
$1.90 to $1.95; potassium, May 29, 1872, $1.20 
to $1.30: sodium, $3.50 to $3.60; October 18, 


1881, ammonium, 42c.; potassium, 29c. to 30c.; 
sodium, 42c.; 1891, ammenium, 36c.; potassium, 
24c. to 26c.; sodium, 36c.; 1901, ammonium, 
hac.; potassium, 46c. to 47¢.; sodium, 5lc.; 1911, 
ammonium, 4lc. to 42c.; potassium, 3lc. to 
84c.: sodium, 37c. to 38c.; 1913, ammonium, 






























49c. to 50c.; potassium, 39c. to 40c.; sodium, 
45c. to 46c.; ammonium, 1917, January, $1; 
potassium, 1917, November, $1.45; sodium, 1920, 
June, 85c. 
1924 
-——————-Per pound, granular— -—— 
Ammonium. Potassium. Sodium. 
L. H. L. H. LL. 
January $0.17 $0.16 SO.18 
February 18 18 4s 
March ..... 18 
ME, eacen 18 
| Se 20 
Se. <osavas 28 
ae 26 
August ais 26 ; 4 
September... 30 .B4 -31 
October oe 40 40 «BA 
November... $5 46 «40 
December 42 .43 43 
SOP ssdiws 43 46 =«.19 
1925 
o————Per pound, granular— — SN 
Ammonium. Potassium. Sodium. 
H. L. H. L. H. L. 
January ...$0.48 $0.48 $0.41 $0.41 $0.43 $0.43 
February 48 88 .38 -41 -41 
SE = 6.3:0pin 46 37 39 =.38 
ROGER. .6xawne 46 .B8 40 = =.38 
eee .38 “an. «43 
Re aca ee .BY 44 -42 
PE pcccxes 39 $5 .44 
August ee 40 OF 86.47 
September.. 40 47 AT 
October ~~ Bo 43 ~—~«(CWA 
November... .38 43 .421% 
December 52 87 4215 .40- 
Year AG dl 47 -38 
Butyl Alcokol 
(Normal) 
(In tanks) 
———_—_——-Per pound————-__, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. 
SORUOET cocecnce $0.50 $0.26 
PORPORTY cccccas 50 .50 
oo aan kaos 0 
ME cnawonraces 25 
Mn sanataeReces 
SUD cetéccvcecus 
I re ere ia ae 
AMONG. ceccceccs 
September ...... J 4 3 
COMER oscccczcs 24% -24% 
November ...... .22. 9-10 .22 9-10 
December ....... 19% .19% 
apa A ee 27% 19% 
Camphor, Monobromated 
November 4, 1907. the price was $1.40 to 
$1.50; October 18, 1911, 95c. to $1.05; 1913, $1 
to $1.10; 1919, December, $5. 
————— Per pound——- — 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L 
January $1.75 $1.85 $1.85 
February 1.75 1.85 1.85 
BORNOEE ea stackedas 1.75 1.85 1.85 
BOP ocicéscunve 1.75 1.85 1.85 
 ‘astugeeesess 1.75 1.85 1.85 
ak eee eae 7: 1.75 1.85 1.85 
a ee 75 1.75 1.85 1.85 
August 5 1.75 1.85 1.85 
September ...... 1.7% 1.75 1.85 1.85 
CORR asccctnce. Soe 1.75 1.85 1.85 
November ...... 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.85 
December ....... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
4d acn'eee a's 1.85 1.75 1.85 1.85 
Cantharides, Chinese 
October, 1871, the price was $1.60; 1881, 90c. 
to 935c.; 1891, 95c.: 1901, Gle. to 65e ; 1911, 
18c, to 20c.; 1918, 43c. to 50c.; 1920, January, 
$1.40. 
o———--Per pound——_———_,, 
1924. 19 
H. L. H. 
January ........ $1.00 $1.00 $0.95 
February ....... 100 .90 me ) 
EATON oc ccccccne mi 00 9 
DEES i6's eee awa oO .90 5 
BE Onda din wees 90 90 85 
SURE cat cecsaceces 00 90 85 
Me  ncdeasstacse -90 90 85 
RENBE  setccnees 95 4.1.05 85 
September ...... 95 95 80 
CORRROP bac sees 5 on -78 
November .....-- 95 5 .78 
December ......-- 95 a 78 
SS ee ee 1.00 -90 95 








Caffeine, Alkaloia 


August 20, 1894, the price was $3 to $3.10; 
October 18, 1901, $3.75 to $4; 1911, $3.15 to 
$3.25; 1913, $3.40 to $3.50; 1918, April, $13.50. 


Per ounce 








1924 1925. 
H. I. L. 
JOMURTY cecccrecs $4.00 $4.00 $3.50 
February ....... 4.00 4.00 3.75 
ME. 5 s'e bin 9.0 aie 4.00 4.0 3.75 
ED ews bis A aaica 3.65 3.60 3.50 
I se erin ot Slit eitacrde- 3.60 3.60 3.50 
UE, Sk cbk so 05-0 3.50 3.45 3.50 
Pt sane ddRvesa« 3.45 3.40 3.50 
0 PR ae 3.40 3.40 3.50 
September ...... 3.40 3.40 3.50 
a 3.40 3.40 3.45 
November ...... 3.40 3.40 3.45 
December ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
WO asrssnbcrass 4.00 3.40 3.45 
Castor Oil, Medicinal { 
October 18, 1871, the price was 18c. to 19¢c.; 





1881, 1414c.; 


1891, 12c.; 1901, 12c.; 1911, 10%c.; 
1913, 9%c. 


to 914c.; 1918, August, 30c. 


— -———Per pound——_—_——_,, 
1924. 1925. 
H. [. H. L. 

January ceccess OEE. OB.35 $0.17 $0.17 
February ....... 15%) 115 17 an 
ere 15% .151%8 a 17 
MS 5 ccekutea sot .16 1512 164% .16% 
EE sew adinee wae -16 -live 16% .16%4 
ME. Keexq Rh avotss 1515. 15%e 161% 16 
ERE ree 1642 15% 16 16 
EE Se detens -1642 16 .16 
September 161, 16 .15% 
FC ere one 15% = .15% 
November ...... WZ 15% 1% 
December ....... Bs 1 14% 
NN ait o's Sh KKes'e ae 17 -14% 





Chloral Hydrate 


February 25, 1874, the price was $1.90; Octo- 
ber 18, 1881, $1.35 to $1.80; 1891, $1.05 to $1.15: 
1901, 9c. to $1; 1911, T4c. to 76c.; 1913, Gle. to 





64c.; 1918, April, $2. 
————— Per pound—— —_——{| 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

JOMGOET: 6 cece $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.60 
Pebruary ....00- 75 -75 .60 -60 
Ree -75 .60 -6O 
MEE i'n ge cack 75 .60 .60 
RE gga pewrawets’s Th .60 .60 
SR ere -75 .60 -60 
SNe easncens aes 75 -75 .60 .60 
OED csicecrdcs TH -75 .60 -60 
September ...... Th 75 .60 60 
OS EAR 75 .75 .60 .60 
November ...... 75 .75 .60 .60 
December ....... 75 75 .60 0 
ae scutes ls a -75 75 .75 60 


Chloroform, U. S. P. 


on 


February 25, 1874, the price was $1.05; Octo- 
ber 18, 1881, 65c.; 1891, 50c. to 55c.; 1901, 45c. 
to S5c.; 1911, 25c. to 33c.; 1913, 25c. to 30c.; 
1917, November, 70c. 


Cc ——Per pound 





January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
OctuUber 
November 
December 
Year 





Citrate Potash 


May 29, 1872, the price was $1 to $1.05; 
October 18, 1881, 60c.; 1891, 50c.; 1901, 33c.; 
1911, 38c.; 1913, 48c.; 1919, January, $2.02. 

—- Per pound———-———_, 

1924. 1925. 

H. LL. H. L. 
Ue $0.65 $0.65 $0.60 $0.60 
February ....... 65 .65 .60 .60 
DEN. cpah ceeds 65 65 .60 .60 
CE won 6a cae eos 65 .6% -60 -60 
a sspenes eneas .65 -63 -60 * 
MD). aebknasccuae . 62 -63 60 60 
De cSdenctnecaa es .63 -63 .60 -6 
NE a wkd ninnin's .63 .63 -60 -60 
September ...... .63 .63 .60 .6% 
CORN a 5 cc aaae .63 .63 .60 60 
November ...... .63 .60 .60 .60 
December a 60 60 60 
SQN ais ons sans oe -60 .60 - 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Cocaine, Hydrochloride, Granular 


August 10, 1891, the price was $6.50 to $7; 
October 18, 1901, $5.50 to $5.55; 1911, $3.25 to 
$3.55; 1913, $3.35 to $3.60; 1918, June, $11.25. 

o———— Per pound————, 

1924. 1925. 

. L. H. L. 
January $7. 50 i = 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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Cocoa Butter 


April 2, 1879, the price was 37!5c.; October 
&, 1881, 5Oc.; 1891, 32c. tu 42c.; 1901, 34%ec. to 
B5t4c.; 1911, 45c. to 48c.; 1913, 36c. to 39¢c.; 
bulk, 1919, March, 5S2c.; fingers, 1919, Septem- 


ber, 
1924 
———_——-Per pound-———~ 
Wrapped 
fingers in 
Bulk. 12-lb. boxes. 
H. I. H. L. 
January $0.23 = $0.25 $0.34 $).34 
February +2414 -23 34 -B4 
March ° -2314 34 34 
April 22 34 34 
May P| .34 .B4 
June me 34 0 
July 21 30 .29 
August one .30 .28 
September -21 .33 -28 
October -23% -33 .33 
November 2816 .34 .B4 
December -30 ot4 .34 
2 34 -28 


~< 
52e. 


—_—_——Per pound— 
— w rapped. 
fingers in 
12-Ib. boxes. 
H. I. 
$0.34 $0.34 
"2814 34 


fk 34 
.26 .B4 .34 
-26 34 .34 
-241%% -B4 34 
34 -34 
35 .34 
37 = 

September 7 ‘ BT 
October - : 37 37 
November -37 37 


Decembe : at ST 
een al ‘37 «84 


Codliver Oil, Nerves 


In September, 1872, the price was $60; Octo- 
ber 18, 1881, $36 to $45; 1891. $23.50 to $32; 
1901, $21. 50 to $25; 1911, $35 to $537; 1913, 
$24.50 to $25; 1916, April, $150. 

—_———Per barrel—————_, 

1924. 1925. 
as Tl. H. I. 

$22.00 $33.50 $28.00 
22.00 33.00 32.50 
25. no 33.00 28.00 
24.00 29.00 28.00 
22.00 30.00 28.00 
20.50 36.00 32.50 
20.50 36.00 35.00 
21.00 40.00 36.00 
24.50 43.00 40.00 
24.50 . 40.00 38.50 
25.50 38.50 38.50 

j 28.50 38.50 38.7%) 

Vear ..ccwscecesss 28. 20.50 43.00 28.00 


Corn Syrup, 42 Degrees 


February 25, 1874, the price was $9; October 
18. 1881, $4 to $4.75; 1891, $2.90 to $3.25; 1901, 
$1.65; 1911, 


$2.33; 1613, $2.31; 1917, August, 
$6.39. 


January 
February 


January 

February 
March .. 
April ... 


September 
October 
November 
December 


——Per 100 pounds——-—, 
1925. 
Tu. 
$4.16 
4.16 
4.065 
4. O1 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


9 heh et et et pte 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


20 20 2S de de ee ie 


4.46 
4.16 3.16 


Coumarin 

August 20, 1894. the price 

October 18, 1901, $4.40 to $4.50; 1911, $3.10 to 
$3.25; 1913, $3.10 to $3 24; 1918, June, $32. 

-——-Per pound—————,, 


was $17 to $25; 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Cream of ey Powder 


October 18, 1871, the s 304c.; ISS1, 
32c. to 33c.; 1891, 238c. to 1901, %e, to 
%c.; 1911, 23%c. to 2He.; 24%c. to Bic.; 
118, July, 68t4e. 


price wi 
231oc.: 
1913, 


Per pound- 
1925. 
H. L 

January $0.21 $0.21 
lebruary Palekee 7 a | aa 
March 7 21Y Bi 21 
April { 21% -21% 
May = 3 
aly 21% 21% 
August 211 21" 
September 20% 
October 20% 
November 

December 


Epsom Salt, Tedietek 


October 18, 1871, the price was 
61.50; 1891, $1; 1901, ‘We.; 1911, 
$1.05; 1917, June, $4.3742. 

————Per 100 pounds———— 
1924. 1925. 
I. uf. a? 
$1.10 $1.30 $1.8 
1.10 30 
1.10 80 
1.10 .B0 
1.10 BO 
10 1.10 80 
10 1.10 30 
10 1.10 BO 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1913, 


10 
.10 
10 
10 
-10 


January 
rebruary 
March 


10 10 .80 
10 10 .B0 
10 10 .80 
10 BO 
10 30 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Year .30 


Epsom Salt, U. S. P. 


October 18, i871 the price was $3; 
$1.50; 1891, $1.10; 1901, $1.25; 1911, 90c.; 
$1.50; 1917, June, $4. 37% 

oc ane POY 100 pounds 
24 1925. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


1881, 
1913, 


=e 


H. L. 


January 
February 


$1.65 
.65 
.65 
65 
.65 
65 


65 
-65 
65 
-65 
65 
.65 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Formaldehyde 


1808, the price 
1901, Ie. to 1 
St.c. to Mic.; 1 


April 11, 
October 18, 
M2c.; 1913, 


was Ife. to 
zc.; 1911, 
120, March, 
P 


1924. 1925. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 
65 1.65 

1.65 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


$1.65 


20¢.. 
Sloc. 

S5e. 
er pound- — 


to 


H. L. H. L. 


January $0.10% $0.10%% = $0.09 
February me 09 
March 7 oma .09 
April - 10% .09 
May KEY .09 
June 09 09 
July -OR% 08% 
August 8% 08% 
September ...... 8% -OR% 
October 0 -O9 OR, 
November 09 09 
December 09 .O9 
08% 09 


Fusel Oil, Refined 


January 3, 1898, the price 
October 18, 1901, 60c. to 
$3.25; 1913, $1.35 to $1.50 ; 

cc -Per gallon 
1925. 


was 55c. 
75e.; 1911, 


$0. 
09 
a 
Ov 
9 
OR% 
OR 
08% 
OR 
OR% 
08% 
09 
8% 


ov 


to 60c.; 
$3 to 
1918, January, $5.75. 


any 


H. L. 


January $3.75 
February 


Ma rch 


$3. 


3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 
3.10 3. 
3.10 3. 


September 
October 
November 
December 


was 58c. 
1801, 
20c. 5 


May 29, 1872, the 
tober 18, 1881, 36c. 
1901, 14%4c. to 14%c.; 
1917, October, 7Oc. 


price 
to 5c. ; 


1911, 


to 80c.; 
lie. 
1913, 


Per pound—— 


January 
February 
March 


3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 
3.50 3. 


3.10 3. 
3.75 3. 


I. 
$0. 
19 
.19 


50 
50 
50 
ww 
50 
50 
50 
” 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Oc- 


to 18e.; 
ic.; 


‘ 


19 


-19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


September 
October 
November 
December 


-19 
19 
-20 


‘19 


Fourteen Years’ Prices 


Per pound——- 


H. 
$0.25 
19 
"18% 
51816 
20 
2814 
a 
68 
.70 
0 
65 


$0. 


21 
=U 


Glycerin, Dynamite 
December 30, 1895, the price was 
Ine.;: October 18, 1901, 13c. to 13%c.; 1 
16%4c. to 16%4c.; 1913, 19%c. to 20c.; 1917, 
tober, 7@c. 
rc —— Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. H. lL. 
$0.16 $0.18% $0 
“ais 18% 
16 156 - 18% 
16% - 18% 
.16%4 18 
18 
-1N% 
-18% 


January 
Fe ebr war y 


August 
September .18% 
October -18% 
November 8 . 2 “an 

December ; 2 on 


Glycerin, Soaplye 
1904, the price was 4c. 
1911, Ile. to Me.; 1918, 
October, Sle. 


August 1, 
October 18, 
144ec.; 1917, 

Per pound — 

1925. 
a H. IL. 
$9.10'5 = =$0.1214 $0. 
re 01 
104% 
10y% 

10% 
10% 


January 
Fe »br ‘uary 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Glycerin, Saponification 


August 1, 1904, the price was IIc. 
Octcber 18, 1911, l4%e. to lse.; 19138, 
17c.; 1917, October, 55e. 
co Per pound 

1924. 
if. T. 
$8.1114 $O0.11'2 £0.138% $0. 
11% 14 
-134 
18h 
18% 


January 
February 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


ee eee 
mts ty cecens =, 


14%. 


to 94 
14'4c, 


to 11% 


6loc. 


Iu. 
iv 


16% 


te 
911, 
Oc- 


™ 


18 
184, 


184 
.18% 
.18 
18 
18 
18% 
18% 
1814 
‘1874 
2814 
18 


Meet 
to 


. 


191 


c.5 
to 


1314 


-13% 
13% 
-138% 
1346 


Haarlem Oil, Domestic 


May 29, 1872, the price of foreign oil was 
$3.50 to $3.60; October 18, 1901, foreign, $2 to 
$2.10; 1911, foreign, $1.85 to $2; 1913, foreign, 
2; 1918, domestic, $8.50. 

c—-—Per gross bottles—-—, 


L. 
2.65 
by . 65 
3.50 . 75 
3.50 40 
3.50 65 
3.50 25 
3.50 \ 125 
3.00 
September 2. -T5 3. 3.00 
October 2.4 a > 3.10 
November Ti 3.10 
December 3.10 
2.40 


January $3.5 40 «6§ 
February 


Hypophosphites 

August 20, 1894, the price of lime potash and 
soda was $1.021, to $1.10; October 18, 1901, 
lime, 58c. to 70c.; potash, 58c. to 70c.; soda, 
58c. to 7O0c.; 1911, lime, 60c. to 64c.; potash, 
65c. to 69c.; soda, 65c. ,to 69c.; 1913, lime, 54c. 
to 5&c.; potash, 59c. to 68c. soda, 59c. to 63c.; 
1918, lime, August, $1; potash, 1917, August, 
72.15%, soda, 1917, $1.10. 

1924 


——_—_--__—-Per pound—— 

‘ Lime. Potash. 
H. L. H. I. H. a 
. $0.60 $0.60 $0.80 $0.80 $0.70 $0.70 
a .60 .80 80 .70 -70 
60 60 80 ‘70 70 
60 60 .80 70 .70 
OO 60 -80 70 .70 
60 60 .80 0 70 
60 =.60 .80 70 .70 
.60 -60 -80 .70 -70 
60.60 -80 70 «6.7 
60 .60 .80 .70 = =«.70 
.60 = =.60 -80 70 = .70 
60 .60 -80 a. 
-60 -80 70 .70 

1925 
Per pound————_—— 
Lime. Potash. Soda. 
H. L. H. L. i, I. 

January — 60 $0. 7 -$0.80 $0.80 $0.70 $0.70 
February -60 -80 -80 70 .70 
March » 60 80 80 = =.20 .70 
April O60 -80 .70 
May -60 = .60 -80 -70 
60 = .60 -80 -70 
-60 .60 -80 -70 
60 60 -80 70 
60 .60 80 -70 
60 = =.60 80 .70 
60 60 .80 .70 
60 0 .80 -70 
-60 oO -70 


a 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ce 
September. ... 
October jaly 
November... 
December... 


-80 
-8O 
-80 
-80 
.80 
-8O 
-80 
.80 
-80 

= 


. ‘70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-79 
-70 
-70 
-70 


780 
-80 
-80 
-8O 
-80 
-80 
-80 
-80 
-88 
-80 


September... 
October see 
November... 

December... 


Iodide, Potassium 

May 29, 1872, the price was $9; October 18, 
1881, $2.10; 1891, $2.09 to $2.63; 1901, $2.05 to 
$2.10; 1911, $2.10 to $2.15; 1913, $2.95 to $3; 
ivl7, November, $3.75. 

——Per pound——__——_, 

24. 1925. 
L. H. L. 
$3.45 
3.40 
3. to 


Rn 


Pe ml md ml be oe ie ke de ee 


CUS GH Si Sr Se Gre OC. St Sr ce ca 


January 
brebruary 


PELeeeEn 


August 
bepcember 
October 
November 
December 


Ge be ge ge ge gx Or os orgs oe 


ei mld) 
Cres Cr crt 


Resublimed 


May 29, 1872, the price was $11; October 18, 
ISS1, 93.25; 1s¥1, $3.40 to $3.35; 1901, $2.70 to 
$2.75; 1911, 2.60 to $2.65; 1918, $3.55 to $3.60; 
a1v1¥, August, $4.50. 

——_——-Per pound——_—_——_ 
1924. 1925. 
L. ° L. 
55 65 $4.65 
-40 $5 4.60 

4.65 

4.65 
» 4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

4.05 

4.65 

4.695 

4.65 

4.695 

4.65 


~* 
-_ 


January 
bebruary 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


~ 
c 


-40 
40 
40 
40 
-40 
-69 
.65 
.65 
65 
4.40 


Sac 
Cr Se Ga ct 


alee elaine eliad al alla 


TErere ce 


oS: 


S. 


S. 
cr 


Menthol, Imported 
1884, the price was $8.50; 
$2.40 to $3.50; 1901, $4.25 
1918, $4.10 to $4.25; 1920, 


April 23, 

18, 1891, 
11, $5; 
$14. 


October 
to $4.50; 
January, 
— ——Per pound———-——_, 
1924. 1925. 

L. 
January 3 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Thirty-one Years’ Prices 


Per pound— 


1vLO 
190% 
1908 
1907 


14 
1038 
1902 
1901 
1800 
1898 
1897 


1895 


January 


January 28, 1926 i 


Magnesia, Carbonate, U. S. P. 
May 29, 1872, the price was 20c. to 32c.; 
October 18, 1881, 18c. to 19c.; 1911, 5%4c. to 
*.; 1913, 5%4c. to Ge.; 1918, April, 2Qhe. 
o- ——Per pound———-——~+ 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
eevesuns $0.10% $0.10% $0.10 $0.14% 
-10% 10% 10% 10% 
10% .10% 10% 110% 
10% 10% 10% 101% 
-10% 10% 10% 10% 
10% .10% 10% 1% 
10% .10% 10% 10% 
-10% 10% -10% 10% 
10% .10% 104% .10% 
10% 10% 10% 101% 
10% -10% -10% 10% 
10% 10% 10% 
.10% 10% 10% 


6% 


January 
February 
Marc h 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Mercu saiteils 


Calomel 


the price was $1 to $1.35: Oc- 
tober 18, 1881, 60c. to 95c.; 1891, 78c. to $1.10; 
1901, &6c. to $1.10; 1911, 94c. to $1.10; 1913, 
6c. to $1.0214; 1918, July, $2. 
Per pound—— 
1925. 
H. 
$1.22 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 


June 5, 1872, 


January 
February 
March 


1.10 
1.17 
1.17 
-22 
-22 
22 


2 
.22 

.22 

22 

September -22 
October .22 
November -22 
December a 
22 1. 10 


hice, Bisulphate 


November 9, 1903, the price was Sic. to 57 
October 18, i911, 68c. to TO0c.; 1913, 43c. 
47c.; 1918, July, $1.58. 

o————— Per pound——_ -—-— 
1924. 
H. L. \ I. 
errr yt $0.86 $0.86 $0.65 
86 -86 -08 
-86 -86 .O8 
-96 -86 08 
-96 -96 -08 
.96 -96 08 
.96 -96 08 
96 -96 -O8 
.96 -96 08 
96 96 08 
96 -96 : -O8 
.06 = ‘ 14 
-96 0G 


Mercury, Red Pocsiniuate 


November 22, 1871, the price was $1 to $1.05; 
October 21, 1885, 70c.; 1891, 9lc. to 94c.; 1901, 
%6c. to 98e.; 1911, $1.04 to $1.14; 1913, Tc. to 
8Uc.; 1918, July, $2.19. 

o————— Per pound- 
“3924. 1925. 

H. L. H. I. 
pabeeeed $1.38 $1.38 $1.38 $1.38 
.38 1.38 .48 48 
.88 1.38 48 48 
-38 1.38 48 -48 
.88 1.38 .48 48 
.38 .88 48 -48 
.B8 .88 .48 AS 
.38 .38 48 48 
.38 .38 48 48 
.B8 38 .48 48 
-88 .88 a6 48 
= eo 6 
1.56 .38 


Mercury, White Presieatete 


August 1, 1877, the price was 90c.; October 
21, 1885, 75e.; 1891, 96c. to $1; 1901, $1.01 to 
$1.03; 1911, $1.09 to $1.14; 1913, 84c. to 89ec.; 
1918, July, $2.29. 


22 
-22 
99 
-22 
99 


<< 
22 


tndea 


at at et pt 


an 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


ory, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Ph ba ek eat eat ft a tk ptt 


haul akan anh al antenls 


o————Per pound— 
“1924. 1925. 
L. T.. 
January 49 $1.49 34 $1, 
February J 1.49 { 
March q 1.29 
1.29 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 


a; 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


.B4 
B4 
.B4 
B4 
34 
1.29 


Blue Mass. U, S. P.. 


1872, the was $1 to 
1896, 33c. October 18, 
1911, 1913, 
July, ec. 


June 5, 
March 2, 
4lc. to 42c.; 
44c.; 1918, 


$1.10; 
1901, 


42c, to 


price 
to 34c.; 
46c. to 48c.; 
————-—Per pound — 
1924. 1925. 
L. H. I. 
January $0.62 4 66 $0.66 
February .......- 62 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
aoe r : 66 
COP < 66 62 6 


"Mercurial Ointment, 33 1-3 Percent 


August 1, 1877, the price was 40c. to 50ec.; 
October 21, 1907, 30c. to 32c.; 1911, 42c. to 
f4e.; 1913, 38e. to 40c.; 1918, July, 938e 
Per pound 

1925. 


-62 

.62 
66 -62 
Oo 66 
He 66 
5 
6 
6 
6 
ou 


65 
66 

66 
66 


md edad dg dete 
g ptcictcectarcic} 


4 
4 
1 


1924. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . ia it 76 76 
September os . 68 Tt 76 
October ux : Tt 76 
November 6S 68 76 
December is .68 . 77 
Year 68 59 .68 


Mercurial ae 50 Percent 


October 21, 1907, the price wes 40c. to 42c.; 
1911, 2c, to Ste 1913, 48c. to S0c.; 1018, 
July, $1.30. 

——— Per pound—~ _ 
1924, 1925. 

I. H. Il. 
$0.77 $0.86 $0.86 

- 4 4 
we 4 
to tM 
Mt M4 
4 4 
94 Rin) 
4 4 
4 4 
4 ft 
BU M4 
yo mo) 
wo 86 


Vebruary 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





January 28, 1926 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Seventy-Six years of Scientific and Industrial Accomplishment 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


General Offices: 
NEW YORK, 81 Maiden Lane 


CITRIC ACID 
TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM TARTAR 
ROCHELLE SALT 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
BISMUTH SALTS 
IODIDES 


Western Sales Office: 
CHICAGO, ILL., 444 W. Grand Ave. 


CINCHOPHEN 
POTASSIUM CITRATE 
SODIUM CITRATE 
MERCURIALS 
STRYCHNINE 

IRON SCALE SALTS 
CAMPHOR 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Musk, Cabardine, Grained 


29, 


December 
October 18 
$5.55; 1913 


May 
1881, 
$10; 1911, 
December, $28. 


the price was 50c.; October 18, 
1891, $11 to $32; 1901, $9 to 
$15; 1913, $12 to $15; 1919, 


c——— Per ounce———— 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. 

25.00 $25.00 $25. 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 25.00 
a een 25.00 25.00 October 


to $1.85; 
$4.30; 


Opium and Derivatives 


Opium Gum 
1871, the price was $4; 1881, $3 
1891, $1.80 to $1.90; 1901, $3.12 to 
$8; 1913, $5:75 to $5.90; 1917, May, 


» POs 


January 
February 
March 

October 18, 
to $38.12; 

$3.19; 1911 
$30. 


c———— Per pound— 


1924. 1925. 


H. L. H. L. 
$8.00 $8.00 $12.00 $12.00 
9.00 8.00 12.00) 12.00 
9.00 9.00 12.00 12.00 
9.00 9.00 2.00 12.00 
9.00 9.00 12.00 12.00 
9.00 9.00 7 12.00 
9.00 9.00 12.00 
9.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
8.00 2.00 


—_—, 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January ) 
Year 


February 
March 


1911, 
2.00 July, 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


2.00 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


12.00 


Crops and Prices Since 1870 


The following table shows the opium crops 
and the high and low prices fur cases on spot 
since 1870:— 


Crop, o—Prices——_} 


Year. cases. H. 4 
$12.00 $12.00 
12.00 8. 
8.00 6.7: 
6.75 g 


7.50 5.3 


1891, 
$47.25; 
22.50 6. 
30.40 
30.00 
13.50 
11.00 
10.00 
6.60 


Ma Nedecenue sce 
1918 
1917 
1916 
115 


January 
February 
March 


a: 


PSS Shh Sos 


6,500 
10,500 
4,800 
4,800 
4,650 
3,000 
7,500 
3,700 
11,200 
3,200 
10,000 
5,600 
8,200 
6,400 
3,000 
7,000 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


1901 

1900 

AR 
1898 

1897 


segens 


October 
$1.85 to 
1911, I4e.; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Sepiember 
October 
November 
December 


7,000 
5,000 
500 


SoS CONS SS DS St te 


2,000 
000 
5,000 


3,280 
6,489 
2,300 
3,200 
4,000 
7.961 
4,273 9.40 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
19. 
1909 
1908 
1907. 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902... 
1901... 
100 


* Due to the conditions brought about by the 
European war, no statistics or even estimates 
of the crop of gum opium were available for 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 or 1920 


Opium, Granular 


1871, the 

October 18, 1881, 5.50; S01, 
2.85; 1901, $4 to $4.10; 1911, $8.65 
1913, $7.35 to $7.40; 1917, April, $33 
Per pound 


» 


$7.40 to 
2.80 to 
$8.75; 


November price was 


to 


1924. 
H. L : L. 
. $9.00 $9.40 $13.00 
. 10.00 9.00 13.00 
10.00 = 10.00 13.00 
. 10.00 10.00 13.00 
10.0 10.00 13.00 
10.00 10.00 13.00 
.. 10.00 10.00 13.00 
.- 18.00 10.00 13.00 
.. 18.00 13.00 13.00 
.. 18.00 13.00 13.00 
. 13.00 18.00 13.00 
... 13.00 13.00 13.00 
. 13.00 9.00 13.00 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Opium, Powdered Note. 

November 1871, the was $7.40 to 
$7.50; Octobe. 18, 1881, $5.50; 1891, $2.80 to 
$2.55; 1901, $4 to $4.10; 1911, $8.65 to $8.75; 
1913, $7.30 to $7.35; 1917, April, $33. 
Per pound 


9 


price 


191, 
Isc. 


25c. ; 


1913, 


1925. 


L. 

$13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
10.00 
13.00 
13.00 
138.00 
18.00 
18.00 
13.00 


1924. 
H. L. 

coeeee $9.00 $9.00 
10.00 9.00 
10.00 10.40 
10.00 10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.40 

10.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

9.00 


H. 

$13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
10.44) 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


January 


January [ 
February 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


September 
October 
November 
December 


18, 

$3.65 to $3.75; 
1911, 
1917, October, $13.80. 


yah $0.14 


$46.50 to $48; 
1913 


Quinine, Sulphate, 


18, 
$1.90; 
1913, 


Forty Years’ 


1910... scc0e 


0 ae 


October 18, 
16%4c. 
to 1846c.; 


Codeine, Sulphate 


20, 1897, the price 
1901, $4 


was 
20 to $4.50; 1911, $5.40 to 


$3.95; 


$5 to $5.15; 1917, February, $11. 


“4924. 


Ides 


Sulphate 
1871, the price 
1891, $1.80 to $2. 
$4.20 to $4.30; 


10; 


—Per ounc 


1913, 


e= 


1925. 


was $4.80; 


ew 


ad 


AAAAAAA AAAS 


1881, 


1901, $1.70 


——Per ounce— 


6.25 


1901, the price was 
10%c.; 1913, 9%4c. to 


1924. 
H L. 
$0.14 $0. 
14 
.14 14 
.14 ; 
.14 
14% 
14% 


-14% 
-14% 
-14% 
144% 
-14% 
-13 
.13 
15 
15 


Quicksilver 


$40.50; 


1917, 


H. 

1924. 
$60.00 $59.00 
59.00 
60.00 
72.00 
76.00 
73.00 
71.00 


L. 


70.00 
78.00 
78.00 
74.00 
73.00 
72.00 
72.50 
72.00 
71.00 
- 76.00 
78.00 


91. 
90. 
91. 


69.00 
69.00 
59.00 


. 

facturer's 
1871, the price 
1891, 24c. to 
28c. to 28c.; 


25ec.; 


1918, 


1924. 
I. I 

$0.50 $0. 
mw 
0 
50 
50 
50 
50 
mo 
oO 
mo 
50 
50 


50 
50 
oO 
50 
HO 
oO 
50 
0 
50 
0 
50 
0 
0 


Prices 


Rochelle Salt 


1881, 
to 


-14 ‘ 
-14% 


$82. 


82. 
84. 


0 . 


97, 


9c. to 
10c.; 


$4.20 


to 


Potassium Permanganate, U. S. 
October 18, 


H3%c., to 
$4.10. 


11 
19 


Per pound—————, 


1925. 


H. 


15 


15 


15 


14% 
1 
15 
14% 
114% 
-14% 
14% 
14% 
15 


October 18, 1871, the price was $63; 1881, 
1901, $49.88 to $51; 
February, $140. 
Per flask of 75 pounds ina 
H. 


Tr. 

$0.15 
14% 
1.4% 
1413 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14, 


$34; 
1911, 


L. 


1925. 


50 


Ow 
50 
00 
Oo 
00 


was $2.50; 
1901, 
May, 0c. 
c————— Per ounce— 


$80.00 
77.00 
78.00 
80.50 
80.50 
82.00 
83.50 
82.00 
81.25 
80.50 
85.00 
89.00 
77.00 


American, Manu- 


1881, 
28c. ; 


1925. 


e 
50 


oo 
0 
0 
0 
Ww) 
m0 
50 
oo 
50 
a0 
mM 


the price was 2ic.; 
17%4c.; 1911, 19c. to 19%c.; 
1918, August, 46'¢c. 


LL. 
$0.50 
50 
Ww 
0 
0 
0) 
ae 
ar 
iO 
50 
0 
0 
50 


———Per vunce- 


40 
Bo 
49 


Prices for bulk quinine salts based on 
sulphate for the years cited. 


1891, 


————-Per pound—————_,, 
1925. 


1924. 
1 $0.21 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
-21 
21 
21 
-20 
.20 
-20 
.20 


$0. 


H 


20 


-20 
-20 
-20 
20 
-20 
-20 
-20 
-20 
-20 
20 
-20 
-20 


L. 
$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
20 
20 
-20 
-20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


Saccharine, Soluble 


December 11, 1905, the price was $1.50 
$1.75; October 18, 1911, $1.25 to $1.50; 
$1.25 to $1.50; 1917, August, $42. 

Per pound ——— 
1925. 
L. 
$1.75 


ta 
1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


aot 


September 
October 
November 
December 


CSU Qt se sect rc 


Pah kt hak fet fk fa pak fet 
SIDE PRPOLLPTD 
fa ph hfe ph fh fa ph eh 


stot 


August 20, 1894, the price was $3.05 to 
$3.10; October 18, 1901, $1.25 to $1.50; 1911, Sdc. 
to 9#0c.; 1918, S5c. to 1917, January, 
$2.50. 


B7Me. ; 


1925. 
H. 


L. 
$0.80 $0.80 
-80 


.80 
80 .80 
85 80 
85 85 
.85 85 
8 8 
85 85 
85 85 
i) 85 
80 


.80 
80 


.80 
85 .80 


—---——Per pound 
1924. 
J L. 


$0.80 
80 
.80 
.80 
.8o 
80 
-80 
80 
.80 
.80 
80 
80 
80 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Santonin, Crystals 

29, 1872, the price was $11 to $12; 

18, 191, $5 to $5.50; 1911, $14.40 to 
1913, $26 to $26.50; 1920, May, $175. 

Per pound 


May 
October 
$14.65; 
1925. 

H. L. 
$155.00 $150.00 


1924. 
H. I. 

$150.00 $148.00 
148.00 140.00 
145.00 145.00 
145.00 145.00 
. 145.00 145.00 55. g 
145.00 145.00 55. dO. 
145.00 145.00 155.00 
145.00 145.00 155.00 
145.00 145.00 155.00 
145.00 145.00 155.00 
150.00 145.00 130.00 
150.00 130.00 

140.00 130.00 


Seidlitz Mixture 


1875, the price was 
October 18, 1881, 23c.; 1891, 20c. 
to 14%ec.; 1911, 15 to 16c.; 1913, 
lde.; 1918, August, - 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 


. to BBe.; 
1901, 13%ec. 
14tec. to 


July 14, 


1925. 
H. L. 
$0.1614 $0.164%4 
164% .16% 
16% .16% 
16% .16% 
16% 16% 
16% .16% 
16% .16% 
16% .16% 
16% .16% 
16% .16% 
164% .16% 
16% -16% 
16% .16% 


Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


mbad abe mdetetatet 


be om eh he) th eh ht 


Demdateteteatatareteter 
rc 


16% 
"16% 
16% 


Sodium Benzoate 


On October 18, 1901, the price was 
4Gc.: 1911, 26c. to 28c.; 1913, 23%c. 
1917, January, $8.75. 


e+ 


(om beet eh ah fh ph fd ba eh hh fe 


44c. to 
te 24c.; 


1925. 
L. 

$0.62 
62 
oo 
9 
|) 
09 
oo 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 


Per pound 
1924. 

H. LL. 
$0.65 $0.65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
62 
62 
62 
.62 
.62 
.62 
.62 


Strychnine, Alkaloid, Crystals 
May 29, 1872, the price was $2.75 _to $3; 
October 18, 1921, $1.05 to $1.15; 1901, 55c. to 
R80c.: 1911, Hie. to 6Oc.; 1913, 50c. to 60c.; 1920, 
April, $1.95. 


H. 
$0.62 
62 


62 


.62 
9 
.59 

59 
50 
50 
50 
0 
50 


62 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


- ——Per ounce —_—_—— 
1924. 1925. 

L H. . 
$0.95 $0.81 $0.81 

.88 81 -S1 
.73 S81 81 
.67 81 81 
7 81 81 
61 S81 71 
61 71 71 
61 71 71 
61 71 ona 
71 71 61 
S81 .61 61 
81 61 61 
61 SL -61 


Sugar of Milk 
1872, the was 
1881, 28c. to 31c.; 
13c. to 16c.; 1911, lie. 
1919, January, 60c. 

-——- Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. L, 

$0.21 $9.21 

on 23 

el 21 

21 

21 

21 

2) 

oat 

21 

2) 

21 

21 

ae 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


61 
61 
71 

81 

81 

-B1 


95 


to 50c.; 
26c to 


1913, 


40c 
1891, 
to 20c.; 


May 29, price 
October 18, 
28c.; 1901, 
léc. to 17¢.; 


—_ 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Tartar Emetic, Technical, Crystals 
ay 29, 1872, the price was $1; October 18, 

Pr 23%c. to 2Ze.; 1913, 2214c. to 28c.; 117, 

November, 67c. 

—__—Per pound—————» 

1924. Sone. 

January $0 6 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 
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Thymol 


January 20, 1896, the price was $2; 
18, 1901, $3.15 to $3.25; 1911, $1.25 to $1.35; 
1913, $1.65 to $1.70; 1917, November, $17.50. 

——_——Per pound————_—, 

1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. 
$3.00 $2.90 $5.00 
3.00 3.00 75 
3.00 3.00 
3.00 3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


October 


January 
February 


io 
3.80 


00 
September 
October 
November 
December 


October 19, 1890, the price was $3.75 to $4: 
1901, 70c. to $1; 1911, 33c. to 36c.; 1913, 33c. to 
36c.; 1918, August, 90c. 


ps Per ounce—— 
1924. 


1925. 
L. 

$0.48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
-48 
42 
42 
AT 
42 


L. 
January $0.48 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


‘48 
“48 
48 


Newfoundland Cod Liver 
Oil Industry Progresses 


ST. JOHN’S, Jan. 14, 1926. 

The expectations voiced in last year's 
report on the Newfoundland cod liver oil 
industry have been more than justified. 
The increased production tabulated below 
is clear evidence of this fact :— 

The scientific endorsement of such emi- 
nent authorities as Dr. J. C. Drummond, 
of the London University, and Dr. 6. S. 
Zilva, of the Lister Institute, drew the 
attention of the American experts to the 
extraordinary richness of the New- 
foundland product, and not only have sub- 
sequent events supported the contention 
of the London scientists, but, in the 
words of the Queen of Sheba of old, “Not 
the half has been told.” 

The medical profession is continually 
announcing new uses for the vitalizing 
power of cod liver oil, and this has led to 
a better knowledge of the benefits de- 
rived to the human body. The art of the 
scientist has also been directed to the pos- 
sibility of improving the method of 
manufacture. It was found that exposure 
of the oil to oxygen in the air was the 
greatest destroyer of the vitamin. and 
changed the sweet, nutty flavor of new 
oil into the objectionable, eructative 
characteristic. 

The assistance of American experts 
has been given the principal Newfound- 
land manufacturers in the _ selection of 
new and improved American machinery 
that now removes the stearin in three 
hours without any exposure to the air. 
This, in former times, took three days 
dripping from bags exposed to the air in 
a chilled room. The crude oil is now 
pumped into chilling pipes at zero tem- 
perature, and the clear non-freezing oil 
flows into the tin-lined barrel ready for 
shipment to market. Special efforts are 
now being directed to refine the oil from 
the livers with steam, without exposure 
to the air, and plans are now being ar- 
ranged that will revolutionize this indus- 
try. Even the residue of the livers known 
to the manufacturers as blubber. scrun- 
chions, or pressings, which had _ been 
thrown away as useless, is now being 
utilized for chicken feed and cattle feed; 
for, as in the oil, there is found to be a 
large amount of vitamin in this product. 
When so many changes are occurring in 
the manufacture it can be easily seen that 
the old methods will be quickly obsolete. 

The day of the small factories will soon 
be ended, as they cannot compete with 
the large factories, where a considerable 
quantity can be turned out at a compara- 
tively much less expense. An amalgama- 
tion of the small factories in certain lo- 
calitles is already taking place, as it is 
found that the larger factories can make 
the finest quality of oil in a more uniform 
way and utilize the byproducts to better 
advantage. As the objectionable slaugh- 
ter houses of Chicago and New York have 
been transformed into the modern abat- 
toirs and packing houses, where science 
has utilized everything, by the same 
process a revolutionizing of the cod liver 
oil industry in Newfoundland is in prog- 
ress, that competent authorities state will 
quickly place its product far ahead of all 
competitors. 

The following table shows comparisons 
of Newfoundland exports of medicinal 
cod liver oil in recent seasons :— 
Year. Gallons. 
1914. 26,000 
1915 142,000 
1919 342,000 
1922 48,000 
1924.. 42,000 31,462 
a 5 6-6 wa 77,484 76,535 

The above figures are reckoned to the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30. The final 
returns of exports from June 30 to De- 
cember 15, 1925, show 104,144 gallons, 
valued at $114,588. It is expected that 
final exports to June 30. 1926, will 
amount to at least 150.000 gallons. 

Cod oil produced for the market dur- 
ing 1925 amounted to 1,002,856 gallons, 


valued at $577,100. 


Value. 
$17,000 
254,562 
832,352 


28, 265 


Buyers Prefer 
a P- D” 


Market Information 
because it is 


Definite and 


Accurate 
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Botanical Drug 


Conditions in the market for botani- 
cal crude drugs at the close of 1925 
favored the view that the situation 
was basically firm with prices tending 
upward generally. Perhaps a feature 
of the position was the reduction of 
price cutting as a means toward the 
stimulation of demand in the period 
when buying always has been of the 
hand to mouth variety. Quite opposed 
to any weakness by reason of the un- 
questioned reduction in sales volume 
was the tendency of large factors to 
advance prices in this market. This 
tendency was due principally to the 
withdrawal of competition that in the 
previous months—when business had 
been extraordinarily good—had forced 
the issue strongly and named prices 
that brought local quotations to a rela- 
tively low level. In the final month 
of the year there was a marked reduc- 
tion in low prices and the tendency was 
to place the general level of botanical 
values higher in the scale of quota- 
tions and on a generally firmer basis. 
In some measure, this was in contrast 
with the experience of former years 
when some dealers reduced the size of 
stocks to be inventories through the 
medium of “bargains.” 


On the whole, the world crop of bo- 
tanical crude drugs was not favorable 
to establishment of permanently lower 
quotations. It is certain that in many 
European drugs underproduction be- 
eause of unfavorable growing condi- 
tions in the critical and crucial months 
of the year was an established fact. 
Particularly in the Balkans, Mittle- 
Europa generally was the situation set 
against the production of an ample 
reserve of such articles as belladonna 
leaves and roots, digitalis, stramonium, 
henbane, arnica flowers, red rose leaves, 
aconite and Hungarian chamomile. 
Droughts at the most unfortunate time 
of the growing season and, in some 
instances—notably in rose leaves— 
early maturity of the crop counted 
against the liberal collection of ample 
supplies with which to meet consum- 
ing demand for the ensuing year. The 
natural result was a firming up of 
prices generally and a stout resistance 
to most attempts to beat down the 
values which were the logical result 
of unusual conditions in the cultiva- 
tion and collection districts. 

A slightly different situation pre- 
vailed in the domestic primary mar- 
kets. For the first time in several 
years there appeared to be a rather 
ample supply of cheap labor available 
in the Southern States. To offset 
somewhat the natural result of ma- 
terial collected under the influence of 
low costs was the wide extended and 
long duration period of unfavorable 
weather that afflicted the important 
States in the critical summer months. 
At one time during the summer season, 
the advices concerning the new crop 
were entirely opposed to a liberal col- 
lection at attractive prices. However, 
later on it was admitted that the new 
crop had been bought in at relatively 
low prices—the levels paid were under 
those in 1924. The net result was that 
the dealers in botanical drugs faced the 
new consuming season with a generally 
representative stock Wought at fair 
prices that permitted some price con- 
cessions being granted the con#uming 
trade. They were granted. Special 
articles suffered and as representative 
of such materials, lobelia herb might 
be cited. However, it was rather ap- 
parent that the tendency to overstate 
the extent to which growing materials 
had suffiered through the bad weather 
failed to effect any radical change in 
the buying by consuming trades. 

Broadly viewed, price trend in 1925 
was upward. Some deviation from the 
forward movement in values occurred 
from time to time and though the peak 
of the upward swing seemed to have 
heen reached in September, the under- 
current in effect in the closing weeks of 
the year was somewhat out of line with 
indicators of market trend. The trend 
from January through May was upward 
without question. June and July, being 
usually months of insufficient demand, 
some marking down in prices occurred. 
August and September were very busy 
months and important materials ad- 
vanced briskly. October, November, 
and December-—particularly the last 
month and a half of the year caught 
many important drugs under pressure. 
However, there were many advances in 
the last quarter. 


Comparative Values 
of the market trend may 


Some idea 
be gained from the Index Numbers 
compiled by the Reporter from the 
prices prevailing weekly on forty typi- 
cal crude drugs—twenty domestic and 
twenty foreign. These numbers are 
based on a percentage of 100 as repre- 
sentative of lues prevailing as of 
August 1, 1914. They are as follows: 
Index Numbers 

1924 
120 
114.2 
111.6 
109.6 
108.4 


January 
February 
March 
April 
Muay 
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118.6 108.3 
108.2 
104.8 
104 
105 


108.2 


June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 


First Quarter 


Business at the opening of the new 
year proved to be, as usual, very quiet 
and close to being sluggish. However, 
trade sentiment was optimistic in the 
main and was based on a_ sound 
premise; stocks in the hands of deal- 
ers and shippers were moderate and 
seemed to be in no way in excess 
of the probable censuming require- 
ments during th months immediately 
ahead. Parallel with this satisfactory 
situation in stocks was the strong un- 
dertone dominating prices in general. 
The firmness to values was based to a 
considerable extent on the results of in- 
ventory. Analysis of the returns had 
failed to develop many items in “long” 
position, while there were numerous 
materials the supply of which was: not 
believed likely to last until another 
crop. 

This situation applied to both domes- 
tic and foreign botanicals. In the in- 
stance of the latter, there was in addi- 
tion to conservative supplies a con- 
siderably improved position in French, 
British and Italian exchanges. The 
trend toward stabilization of the Ger- 
man mark was of influence in firming 
up the price ideas abroad and con- 
tributed to the general opinion that 
forward delivery prices were likely to 
be opposed to buyers’ advantage. 

Demand gained slowly throughout 
January. However, the trend in values 
was clear from the fact that 59 ad- 
vances were made as against 43 de- 
clines. The strong articles during that 
month included lobelia, damiana, lyco- 
podium, belladonna leaves and root, 
Hungarian chamomile flowers and val- 
erian root. Prices for these articles 
in most instances showed substantial 
advances. The other side of the pic- 
ture is shown in the easier undertone 
and declines in Valencia saffron, aco- 
nite leaves, rhubarb, culvers, dandelion 
and senega roots. 

The second month of the quarter 
found’ business: better, though toward 
the end of February there occurred a 
slump in demand that reacted against 
prices in rather sharp manner. How- 
ever, price changes still gave the ad- 
vantage to advunces, there being 73 
changes to higher levels, while declines 
were 71 in number. During this month, 
Strength of market kind was noted in 
bleached cardamom seed and prices ad- 
vanced steadily. Colden Seal also came 
into favor, there being an excellent ex- 
port demand for the material—a con- 
dition that ruled almost throughout the 
year and was directly due to the much 
improved financial condition of Ger- 
many and, later in the year, to the ap- 
pearance of Russia as a steady buyer. 
Buchu leaves and stramonium leaves 
were also noted for either firmness or 
strength. Weakness was confined in 
the min to Valencia saffron and vale- 
rian—though the latter could hardly 
be called weak, basically, as prices 
abroad indicated that the limited pro- 
duction would probably prevent any 
important shift in replacement prices 
in favor of importers, 

The last month of the quarter found 
business considerably better. Though 
buyers showed a disposition to operate 
on a hand-to-mouth basis most of the 
time, their takings mounted to a fair 
sales volume by the end of the period. 
However, it was evident that New York 
dealers were inclined to compete rather 
strongly for business, and hence prices 
at the close of the quarter seemed to 
be less well stabilized than at the he- 
vinning. Declines in March far ex- 
ceeded »vdvances; there were 101 lower 
prices established as against advances 
in 56 materials. The strong side of 
the market was found in such materials 
as skullcap, both Eastern and West- 
ern; golden seal root, damiana and 
lobelix, dandelion root, dragon’s blood 
reeds, and cinchona quills. The call 
for these articles was insistent and re- 
vealed comparatively small su»>»lies 
in hand. They all advanced. Weakness 
in Valencia saffron was marked by fur- 
ther sharp declines in prices. Buchu 
was also under pressure of new crop 
offerings and values were off. Ergot 
was slightly lower and ipecac developed 
quite a tendency toward lower levels 
and competition. These materials were 
conspicuous for price declines 

A composite of price changes that 
compares those of the first quarters in 
1925 and 1924 respectively is fol- 
lows:— 
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Second Quarter 


April found consumption increasing 
and undertones developing strength 
steadily in a number of important ma- 
terials. Those articles which, early in 
the year, had displayed strong posi- 
tion due directly to under-supply. 
Steady demand drew against the mod- 
erate stocks and by April prices in 
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many instances were thrust suddenly 
higher on acute scarcity. The sharpest 
rise came in larkspur seed, which arti- 
cle advanced $2.25 per pound in a 
single week, and eventually reached 
$6.25 per pound. Lobelia and damiana 
advanced. The latter was about wiped 
out of local stock and advanced 60c. 
per pound to $1.25 per pound almost 
overnight. Lycopodium came in for 
a squeeze and quotations moved up 
8c. per pound, selling at 80c. per pound. 
Saw palmetto berries were run up 8c. 
per pound and seemed to be headed 
for much higher levels later on. Busi- 
ness confirmed 17¢c. per pound. Valerian 
root continued to rise, adding 2c. more 
to the previous advances, with sales 
large at 20c. per pound. Cut althea 
root was in sudden demand, and the 
local stock could not stand the pressure 
of consuming needs. Quotations rose 
10c. per pound during the month, and 
stocks at 60c. were not plentiful. An- 
gelica root Was moved up 4c. per pound, 
indication that the collection of the 
American article had been less than 
previously -had been anticipated. <A 
fairly targe réup' of materials was 
under compression, caused by competi- 
tion offered in one quarter particularly. 
Among such materials were Valencia 
saffron, buchu leaves, dandelion root, 
rhubarb root, wahoo bark of root, aco- 
nite, aletris roots, ergot and kamala. 
However, the declines in these articles 
were moderate. In buchu and saffron 
alone did there seem to be basic weak- 
ness and likelihood of further material 
concessions. 

Declines during the month of Apri! 
totaled 78, as compared with advances 
to the number of 58. 

Considering the general expansion in 
trading, it was not surprising that 
March opened very firm and that scarce 
items continued to rise violently in 
many instances. Notable among others 
was the advance in saw palmetto ber- 
ries which oecurred within the first 
two weeks of the month, and, though 
quoted at 35c. per pound, it was almost 
impossible to get anything here or from 
the primary market. Valerian was 
pushed forward 25c. per pound, reach- 
ing a position where spot goods were 
hard to obtain at any price, and re- 
placements were strongly held in an 
advancing market abroad. Locally 45c. 
was maintained without trouble. De- 
corticated cardamom were noted for 
stronger undertones, while stramonium 
leaves and lycopodium continued to rise 
in sympathy with the situation prevail- 
ing in the first part of the year. 

Valencia saffron continued to turn in 
buyers’ favor, but the downward trend 
was slower and, after the decline in the 
first week of the month, prices held 
steady throughout the rest of the 
period. Dandelion was competitive 
and prices failed to show any tendency 
toward firmer position after further de- 
cline. An arrival of larkspur relieved 
that article from its nominal position, 
and quotations were dropped $2.25 per 
pound and sales occurred at $4 per 
pound. Black haw bark was over- 
supplied, and holders were disposed to 
reduce stocks at more favorable prices. 
Belladonna root was easier, and musk 
proved to be weak at a decline of 20c. 
per pound to $1.80 per pound. 

Advances totaled 32 and 
indicating that competition 
the basis of most business. 

June was a more active month price- 
wise, and it was something of a sur- 
prise to find demand not tapering off 
as much as it usually does in the early 
summer period. Declines continued in 
excess of advances, the total being 110, 
us compared with 80 advances. 

Hungarian chamomile underwent two 
sharp advances, being in distinction to 
Roman flowers, that on the whole were 
easy. The advances was mainly the 
result of conditions abroad. Stramo- 
nium, ergot, digitalis and rhubar) were 
other foreign botanicals strongly placed 
abroad end advaneing on liun- 
varian chamomile ndvanced = 8&c. to 
1744c. per pound. Stramonium moved 
up to 9l4%4c. per pound, a rise of lec. 
Digitalis sold at 10l%c. per pound, being 
l4ac. per pound higher. Rhubarb root 
reached 38c. per pound, following liberal 
buying all the way up on the net rise 
of per pound. 

Several articles showing sharp 
vances earlier in the vear came in 
reductions in June. Golden seal de- 
clined to $4.60 per pound, a drop of 
30c. per pound, as the result of a 
lessening of demand for e port. Vale- 
rian ended the month lower by 5c., the 
advance having been overdone and the 
arrival of rather small parcels show- 
ing « lower replacement cost caused 
some taking of profits. Musk contin- 
ued weak and competitive due to the 
large supplies held here by the Soviet 
Government representatives and the 
cutting of prices in the Hamburg mar- 
ket. Quotations were reduced to $1.50 
per pound, a reduction of 30¢. per 
pound. Calabars were available’ in 
steadily increasing quantity—though 
the gains were slight—and holders 
competed for orders at a reduction of 
25c. per pound—accepting business at 
$1 per pound. Aletris root showed an 
eusier position due to a tendency to 
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acted slightly, but this was mainly due 
reduce primary market stocks in view 
of the pending collection. Lobelia re- 
to the slower demand. Stocks were, in 
fact, extremely narrow and no im- 
provement could be expected earlier 
than the fall months. The price was 
40c. per pound, being a reduction of 5c. 
A composite’ of price changes that 
compares those in the second quarter 
of 1925 and 1924 is as follows:— 
1924- ~ 
De- 
ciines, 
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m——1925——7" - 
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Third Quarter 


Beginning in July, domestic dealers 
began to study the situation as con- 
cerned the collection of American crude 
drugs. It was the general hope of 
dealers that they would be able to re- 
place supplies ample and at prices 
much more favorable than those they 
had paid in the summer of 1924. Cer- 
tain factors favored them. In the first 
place, reports concerning the labor 
supply were favorable. There seemed 
to be considerable of a surplus in the 
collection district and as the summer 
passed the surplus increased. Again, 
early summer weather was favorable 
to growth and maturity of a crop of 
excellent quality. All in all the situa- 
tion as it spread out in July seemed 
to be favorable. 


However, the favorable growing con- 
ditions did not last. Drought of long 
duration came in August. All agri- 
cultural crops were affected in the 
South and those botanicals in which 
the above the ground parts are used 
suffered severely. There was one point 
of advantage that accrued to the botun- 
ical dealers. The drought turned labor 
from the fields of foodstuffs to the col- 
lection of herbs, roots and leaves. Labor 
became abundant and the result was 
prices paid for the merchandise were 
on the whole considerably lower than 
was paid in the previous year. Also, 
the increase in labor resulted in an in- 
crease in the tonnage collected. Those 
botanicals caught in the drought suf- 
fered mainly in the matter of quality. 
The fact that collections were ample 
and obtained at favorable prices tended 
to develop the view that consumers 
would buy their fall supplies to ad- 
vantage, 


Second 


A feature of the midsummer situation 
was the excellent demand that pre- 
vailed. Usually the more important re- 
quests are put over to the fall months 
but not so in 1925. Consumers came 
into the market early and bought lib- 
erally, It is of interest to note that 
whereas demand in the third quarter 
of the year was in excess of usual vol- 
ume, prices failed to stiffen. In fact, 
while sales were good, prices were un- 
der pressure as sellers competed active- 
ly for the excellent demand current at 
ali times, 

Price trend as noted in advances 
and declines from week to week was 
downward. The record shows that dur- 
ing the month of July, advances to- 
taled 41 and declines were 50 in num- 
ber. 

Ipecac was a feature 
month, Prices for Rio root advanced 
25c. per pound when demand broad- 
ened sharply. Quotations reached 
2.25 per pound and still tended up- 
ward. Clove spice came in for in- 
terest. Advices from the Far East 
made for a strong prompt and future 
market with the result that the small 
spot stocks were more prized and 
quotations were run up 38&ec. per 
pound to be confirmed in sales at 
28l%ec, per pound. 

During the month, larkspur 
underwent another decline when 
at $3.25 per pound brought about a 
25c. decline. The downward pressure 
on musk failed to abate in the ‘least 
and after losing 5¢e. per pound, at- 
tempts to sell at $1.35 per pound were 
rarely Golden seal was 
also under pressure of primary market 
offerings and «absencee of sustained 
request for export quantities. Quo- 
tations dropped to $4.35 per pound, a 
lic, per pound. Among the 
American botanicals, further conces- 
sions in haw and wahoo were noted, 
business in the former being worked 
at a decline of l4%ec. to Tle. per pound 
and the latter conceded le. to con- 
sumers when transactions were 
ed at 30c. per pound. 

August proved to be a month of sus- 
tained and expanding demand. Spe- 
cial strength was noted in the foreign 
markets, where bad weather was re- 
ported, the same being an exceedingly 
dry period in which the cultivated 
areas suffered badly. The month was 
also featured by «a severe break in 
Bourbon and Mexican yanilia, The 
drop was mainly the result of weak 
exchange on francs. 

Strength in ipecac 
tended. Cartagena root 
per pound, an udvance 
pound, Rio, after a period of decline, 
returned to strength along with Car- 
tagena, and advanced 30c. to $2.35 per 
pound. Of course, powdered followed 
along, Lycopodium was in expanding 
demand, and supplies shrank rap- 
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idly as prices advanced. The net gain 
in values was 25c. per pound, which 
placed the market at $1.10 per pound. 
Senega also recovered. Following the 
news in the early months of the sum- 
mer that collection would be large, 
prices had declined until spots stood 
at 52%c. per pound. In August things 
turned about and on a succession of 
large transactions for export, prices 
were advanced to 65c. per pound, a 
rise of 12%c. per pound. Rhubarb 
showed a slight gain of 2c. on bullish 
news from China, and spot quotations 
moved forward only to lose the gain 
eventually when the market settled 
down to 86c. per pound. 

The feature decline in this month 
came in Bourbon and Mexican vanilla. 
Weakness in the franc—a weakness 
that extended to the end of the year 

allowed importers to replace stocks 
at very low prices This engendered 
competition of violent character on 
spot and drove quotations down $2.75 
per pound. Attempts to sell at $7.75 
per pound after the decline were not 
successful in any major sense. Mex- 
icans dropped in sympathy, reaching 
$7.50 per pound, a reduction of $2 per 
pound. Except for the competition 
from Bourbons, Mexicans lacked any 
basic weakness. Stocks of cut althea 
showed improvement and prices fell 
away 5c. per pound when sales were 
made at 45c. Jalap weakened to the 
extent of a 3c. decline, bringing the 
spot market inside at 27¢c. per pound. 
Wahoo bark of root continued to gain 
in primary market stocks bought at 
declining prices. Quotations were sett 
on spot, and sales at 70c. per young 
confirmed a drop of 243. per ponne. 
Musk was still weak and declined 10c. 
to $130 per pound on attempts of 
some quarters to stir up reluctant in- 
teresi on the part of consumers. 

The price records for the month in- 
dieated that advances totaled 85 while 
declines were 60 in number. 

The full force of surprising demand 
renched the spot market in September, 
Steadily throughout the month sales 
volume gained almost from day to day. 
Still, the basis of the market was com- 
petition, as evident from the fact that 
declines once more exceeded advances 
after a period of a single month, when 
the reverse has been true—in August. 
September advances totaled 79: de- 
clines were 83. 

Ergot filled the stage in September. 
News from Russia declared that the 
Soviet Government had placed an ex- 
port embargo on the article in an ef- 
fort to keep the Russian supply for 
home use. Though not confirmed, it 
was a fact that the representatives of 
that government in this market were 
unable to offer anything at all. Fur- 
ther, heavy inquiry in Hamburg fol- 
lowed the report of a veduction in 
Spanish stocks with the result that 
prices were advanced sharply. Quo- 
tations on spot -advanced 30c. per 
pound and a= strong market was 
reached at 85c, per pound. This was 
the high point for the year as toward 
the end of the twelvemonth easier un- 
dertones ruled. 

The marjorams came in for a sharp 
advance when stocks were exhausted 
here and abroad. French advanced 
dc.; German, 12c. per pound. The rise 
in German was directly due to the 
scarceness of French goods every- 
where. French reached 40c.; German, 
42c. per pound. Aletris continued to 
advance, the pressure of demand send- 
ing values 2c, up to ‘the basis of 37e. 
per pound, 

It was in September that the bad 
news concerning production of calen- 
duli flowers was received, Almost 
overnight the foreign shippers either 
withdrew all offers or quoted extra- 
Vasant prices. Eventually, it was 
found that their position was jus- 
tified as the production was far 
under normal. However, the spot 
advance was over done, as was clear 
later on in the year. On the bull- 
ish news received from Hamburg, local 
quotations jumped 41c. per pound 
and it was hard to find sellers at 
65c. per pound. Golden seal also 
staged a comeback—or rather, the de- 
mand from Germany, Russia and Eng- 
land came back with vigor. Quota- 
tions were advanced 15c. per ‘pound 
on this trading and the price of $4.75 
per pound was reached. Scarcity of 
saw palmetto berries was further im- 
pressed on consumers when local deal- 
ers succeeded in selling at 40c¢. per 
pound, an advance of 8c. per pound, 
The upward pressure on stramonium 
was again evidenced by sales at 13c. 
per pound. The rise of le, per pound 
was laid at the door of underproduc- 
tion in Europe. As a final feature 
of strength, the wiping out of spot 
stocks of matico by heavy buying on 
the part of one consumer sent quota- 
tions higher by 138c. per pound and 
the offerings at 35c. per pound became 
meager and without much hope for 
an early increase in the available sup- 
ply. Replacement markets could offer 
nothing. 

Weakness has its part in the devel- 
opments of the month. Following in 
the line of the previous month, rhu- 
barb continued to decline and a fur- 
ther drop of 2c. per pound found sell- 
ers entertaining business at 34c,. per 

pound. Lycopodium was in slower re- 
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quest and sold down to $1 per pound, Bourbon 


a loss of 10e. 


The weakness in vanilla was mani- 
fest in all quarters. The trouble was 
the cheapness with which Bourbon 
beans could be bought at Marseilles 
and the competition resulting on spot. 
Import became hazardous as by the 
time merchandise reached New York, 
the price at which it had been bought 
usually wes considerably higher than 
further su} plies could be obtained for 
in the Frey ch markets. Bourbon beans 
declined or spot to $4.50 per pound, a 
price 50c. lower. Mexicans held un- 
changed at $7.50 per pound but could 
hardly be sold thereat as demand was 
sluggish. Domestic,collection of ser- 
pentaria resulted in one spot dealer 
obtaining a supply at very low prices. 
He promptly cut the spot market 10c., 
naming 78c. per pound. Guarana was 
competitive at 65c. per pound, which 
price represented a dip of 1l5c. per 
pound from previous quotations. 

A composite of price changes that 
compares those in the third quarter of 
1925 and 1924 is as follows: 

m———1925——_, ——1924—— 
Ad- De- Ad- De- 


vanced, clined. vanced. clined 
quarter... 205 193 217 209 


Fourth Quarter 


Demand struck its full stride in the 
opening of the fourth quarter of the 
year. Quantities taken were larger and 
a wide range in materials were in re- 
quest. In the matter of price move- 
ments, a rather sharp cleavage came in 
the tendency of medicinal botanicals 
as distinguished from seeds and spices. 
The former displayed a firm position 
locally and at primary market points. 
Changes were not many, but in those 
articles showing a wide difference in 
prices declines were in a slight major- 
ity. With seeds and spices a very act- 
ive trading market developed, and price 
changes up and down came with great 
rapidity. Also, the number of changes 
was large, due to constant fluctuation. 
The result is that the total declines in 
prices during October outnumber the 
advances by a liberal margin, but that 
fact might be misleading when applied 
directly to the medicinal botanicals for 
the greater part of October. The basis 
of quotations in that group was one of 
strength engendered by good demand. 
Though sellers showed a competitive 
spirit and marked merchandise down 
in many instances, it would be incor- 
rect to assume that price weakness or 
even a marked tendency toward fluctu- 
ation prevailed; it did not in «any 
measure. The trend was toward firm- 
ness in prices, and that tendency 
gained headway as the month drew to 
a close. 

In the matter of price changes, the 
record for October shows 70 advances 
and 96 declines. 

On the side of strength, the market 
held much of interest. On the record of 
the month itself, larkspur seed failed 
to show a change, ruling at $5 per 
pound. However, that figure resulted 
from an advance that occurred at the 
close of August, the rise being $1.85 per 
pound and being due to stocks once 
more becoming small and -concentrated 
in one direction. A sensational ad- 
vance was that in Mexican sarsaparillua, 
the rise being 12c. per pound. Quota- 
tions went to 35c. per pound, and that 
price was nominal, due to absence of 
stocks. The movement was caused by 
the rejection of all arrivals by the 
Department of Agriculture on the 
ground that the ash content was too 
high. Calendula flowers came in for a 
further rise, being evidence of the 
strong position abroad. Quotations 
rose 10c. per pound and sales occurred 
at 75¢c. per pound on the spot. Arnica 
flowers continued to improve, due to 
the strength noted abroad earlier -in 
the summer. Quotations here at 12c. 
per pound were confirmed in sales. 
Marjorams became almost extinct and 
Europe as well as South America of- 
fered nothing until much later in the 
year. French goods moved up 7c. and 
reached 56c. per pound; for German, 
54de. per pound was obtained after a 
9c. rise: Chilean advanced most, rising 
15ec. per pound and being virtually un- 
obtainable following sales at 35c. per 
pound, 

Demand for 
sharply, due to scarcity of larkspur; 
prices were advanced 9c. per pound, 
reaching the basis of 30c. per pound in 
short order. Papain could be obtained 
in only one quarter among local deal- 
ers, ‘and that sellers jumped prices to 
$4.25 per pound, being $1.25 higher. 
Dragon’s blood found favor among 
buyers and quotations were bid up for 
a rise of 10c. per pound, and transac- 
tions at 95c. per pound were numerous. 
The strong group is completed with 
red rose leaves. The crop in Europe 
was virtually a failure due to the 
drought and the sudden maturing of 
the crop, which fact made necessary 
the gathering of all the leaves within 
a few days. Quotations moved forward 
20e. per pound, placing the market at 
$1.60 per pound. 

Weakness was fairly well repre- 
sented. Saffron went through a se- 
vere liquidation of high prices; quota- 
tions fell away $3 per pound and sales 
at $27 per pound were difficult due 
to small demand on the decline and 
much competition. 

For reasons previously 
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here and abroad. Quotations were in- 
side at $3.75 per pound, and at the de- 
cline of 25c. per pound sellers were 
looking for bids. High cost of saw 
palmetto berries was broken in antici- 
pation of new crop and a desire to 
liquidate high priced spot holdings. 
Quotations were off to 30c. per pound, 
being 10c. per pound lower. Elm bark 
settled down slightly, but the situation 
was really steady, as the principal con- 
suming season was near at hand and 
peeling was decreasing. Offerings of 
1925 crop golden seal came in and of 
course lower rates ruled. Local prices 
dropped 30c. per pound and at $4.45 
per pound the tendency was still 
downward. Russian white agaric was 
dumped overboard by the local repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet government. 
After holding the article for a very 
long time, they let go in October and 
spot prices to consumers went down 
to 90c. per pound, a drop of $1.85. 

Ergot softened. While the situation 
abroad had been strong, based on fail- 
ure of Russia to offer at all and the 
alleged scarcity of the material in 
Spain, buying had been found not to 
sustain entirely the foreign situation. 
Prices fell away 5c. per pound when 
those of a speculative turn decided not 
to hold for the former figure. They 
offered at 80c. per pound and failed to 
find buyers. Insect powder was weak. 
Heavy prohibition of flowers in Eu- 
rope and Japan was added to large 
stocks carried over from the 1924 crop 
in Dalmatia especially. Very low prices 
were paid for shipment flowers earlier 
in the summer, offerings and _ sales 
having been noted as low as 15'%c. per 
pound. Powder could do nothing but 
feel the effect of this and quotations 
in October dropped 4c. per pound to 
the basis of 24c. per pound. Supplies 
of jalap root were slightly in excess 
of requirements and the arrival of 
lower replacement prices from Mexico 
softened spot views to the extent of 
a 2c. decline; the market became 26c. 
per pound. 

November opened with a slowing up 
of demand and an accentuation of the 
downward trend in values. Declines 
in that month totaled 139, while the 
advances numbered 91. Buyers showed 
a marked tendency early in the month 
to reduce the size of their orders and 
also the number of demands reaching 
the spot were much reduced. In some 
measure this reduction in sales volume 
was the natural reaction to be ex- 
pected, considering the extremely ac- 
tive trading in previous months. In 
fact, with business active and tending 
toward expansion well to the end of 
October, it was something of a feature 
to encounter the sharp drop in orders 
reported in the first week in Novem- 
ber. However, the local trade failed 
to turn pessimistic. The drop in de- 
mand had been expected and was dis- 
counted by information that con- 
vinced many of the requirements which 
manufacturing consumers would have 
to fill after the turn of the year. 

Competition became a more active 
factor in transactions as the month 
progressed. The continued absence of 
more than moderate interest on the 
part of buyers kept prices to the down- 
ward trend for the first 15 days of the 
period. 

The third week of the month found 
business better in some measure, but 
more effective still as concerns prices, 
competition dropped off sharply and 
many articles in foreign markets were 
cabled at sharply higher shipment 
quotations. The result was to stiffen 
those sellers who previously had been 
prominent in competing for orders. 
Whereas price declines were numerous, 
for the first time in November the 
advances about balanced them, In 
most instances, the advances were the 
result of the withdrawal of competi- 
tion and the establishment of higher 
levels by those previously shading the 
market. The fourth week of Novem- 
ber emphasized strongly the entire 
situation outlined above and advances 
actually exceeded declines in a mar- 
ket in which changes were many. 

A feature of November was the de- 
velopment of a strong undertone in 
peppers—a development that later on 
in the year was to place prices record 
high for all previous time. Black and 
white peppers alone were affected; 
reds were not influenced in the least. 
The crop of blacks and whites fell 
far short of normal in the Far East 
and though the market was slow in 
getting started upward, when the 
movement did begin prices advanced 
not by a half-cent or a cent—the usual 
fluctuation—but by 2c., 3c. and event- 
ually 4c. and 5c. per pound within 
a single week. 

Many articles developed’ strength 
and higher prices during the month. 
When in the third week, prices from 
abroad were cabled at much higher 
levels, digitalis was prominent in the 
advances that occurred on spot as the 
logical result. On the foreign rise, 
local quotations were raised lle, a 
pound to the basis of 25c. per pound. 
This figure was named on the belief 
that spot stocks rested in practically 
one quarter, That was in error. 
There were at least three holders, 
though two of them held little. How- 
ever, it was a_ stock sufficient to 
prove that the advance had been over- 
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done and that 22c. per pound was 
nearer the true spot price. It is only 
fair to state that the 25c. per pound 
figure was one based on replacement 
cost, duty paid. The other holders 
were not quoting on that basis, but 
were taking a good profit—one rather 
unexpected, too—at 22c. per pound. 
The net advance was llc, per pound. 

Among other foreign botanicals to 
improve was lavender. An unsatisfac- 
tory crop brought something like 
shortage abroad and holders there ad- 
vanced prices sharply. High quality 
goods were hard t6 obtain, due to bad 
growing conditions that failed to bring 
the upper grades of select flowers to 
maturity in quantity. Quotations on 
spot advanced 3c. for ordinary flowers, 
making the market 25c.; and 5c. per 
pound on select, the movement bring- 
ing the market up to 33c. per pound. 
The spot range was very wide on’‘se- 
lect, as high as 45c. per ponnd being 
named. Red rose leaves were moved 
up 20c. per pound to the basis of $1.75 
per pound. Calendula flowers were 
squeezed up 10c. more, making the 
market 75c. per pound. Cut althea 
root resumed activity and quotations 
were higher by 4c. per pound, account- 
ing for sales at 48c. per pound. Roman 
and Hungarian chamomile attested the 
strength of the primary markets by 
advancing 2c. The former reached 
19c.; the latter, 20c. per pound, 

Among domestic botanicals, senega 
was the strongest article and prices 
rose 3c. to the basis of 68c, per pound, 
due to concentration of primary mar- 
ket stocks in strong hands. 

Reaction of prices in favor of con- 
sumers had its place in the develop- 
ments of the month, but strength was 
so marked as to overshadow materi- 
ally the lower rates named on many 
commodities. 

Once again, larkspur seed reached 
prominence when a local holder with 
cheaper goods in hand cut the market. 
The decline was 50c. per pound, bring- 
ing the quotation down to $2.25 per 
pound. Weakness in musk root was 
emphasized once more, this time al- 
most savagely. The cut was 32c. per 
pound and the price became 88&c. per 
pound. Downward trend in saw pal- 
metto berries was extended and sales 
at 2c. per pound represented a decline 
of 4c. per pound. Also, just prior to 
the market becoming 2le. per pound, 
a local factor sold down to lic. per 
pound. All Russian products were 
weak—consider musk root just men- 
tioned. Then observe the drop in 
agaric to the basis of 80c. per pound, 
representing a 10c. decline. 

Effect of a large and satisfactory 
production of valerian was first noted 
in November. Prices declined to 33c. 
per pound and considering the low 
prices at which new crop had been 
sold in London, it was surprising that 
spot declines did not exceed lec. per 
pound. Buchu leaves was another 
article in which cheaper priced new 
crop goods ran into a rather large spot 
carryover, the quality of which was 
poor but which none the less depressed 
the market. Quotations were 3c. per 
pound lower and sales at 58e. per 
pound involved a brisk competition. 
Calabar beans were further revised in 
buyers’ favor, the market becoming 
60c. per pound after a 10c. reduction. 
Bourbon vanilla was soft and spongy. 
The exchange value of the French 
franc caused the weakness and un- 
settlement of prices to an extent caus- 
ing some alarm and many losses to 
importers with spot goods in hand 
and competing against sellers of for- 
ward deliveries. Quotations here were 
cut 75c. to the basis of $3 per pound. 
And still Mexicans held at $7 per pound 
though the figure began to have the 
earmarks of being nominal. 

December proved to be fairly active 
early in the month, but the second 
half of the period proved to be one of 
slower inquiry and_ shrinking sales 
volume. Prices failed to reflect weak- 
ness, though the number of changes 
was fairly large for the last month of 
the year. The total of advances was 
92: declines numbered 82. On the 
basis of prices changed during the 
month, there was a marked falling off 
in declines, compared with the record 
for November. 

A composite of price changes that 
compares those in the fourth quarters 
in 1925 and 1924 respectively is as fol- 
lows: 

1925 : 1924— 
Ad- De- Ad- De- 


vanced. clined. vanced. clined. 


Fourth quarter.... 255 317 222 188 
= 


The first week in the month was one 
of excellent demand and a predomi- 
nance of price advances. There were 
39 articles that reached higher levels 
as against 11 that declined. 

Ipecac root proved to be the fea- 
ture. Due to heavy buying stocks were 
virtually exhausted and prices on Car- 
tagena root advanced 40c. to the basis 
of $2.75 per pound. No Rio was available 
at any price. Powder followed along 
with the price advance in whole root. 
Larkspur returned to activity and 
reached 2.50 per pound on _ brisk 
trading in a market not well supplied 
with prompt delivery seed. Futures 
were offered fairly cheap, however. 
Belladonna root confirmed its general 
drift toward stronger position due to 





80 


abroad. 
basis 


of 


loc, 


the control stocks Quota- 
tions rose to the of 13%c. 
per pound and seemed destined to go 
higher. Demand for select sassafras 
bark showed seasonable expansion and 
prices started to advance; they moved 
up ic. to 27c. per pound. Little of 
weakness could be discovered in the 
first week in December. Musk root 
was soft, however, and competition 
brought prices down 3c. to the basis 
of 85c. per pound. Buchu began to 
feel the effect of lower cost, new 
stocks offering in competition with a 
large carry-over. The market sagged 
1c. to 57%4c. per pound and there was 
no buying at the decline. Saw pal- 
metto berries also extended the down- 
ward trend noted earlier in the quar- 
ter and the market was off lc. at 20c. 
per pound. 

In the second week 
advances were still in 
clines: the figures were 22 advances 
and 16 declines. The feature for the 
week was the severe advance in black 
and white peppers. The former moved 
up an average of 6c. per pound and 
the latter, 7c. per pound. For example, 
black Singapore was higher at 
37%c. per pound and white Singapore 
was 7c. higher at 45c. per pound. Inci- 
dentally, these prices were declared in 
many quarters to be record high for 
all previous time. 

Buchu came 


of the month, 
excess of de- 


6e. 


through with another 
drop, confirming the undermining of 
spot prices by growing competition. 
Quotations were off lic. and the mar- 
ket became 56c. per pound. Ergot 
softened and weakened under absence 
of demand and desire to sell. Prices 
were off 2c., the market becoming 78c. 
per pound. Cheaper offerings of 
Spanish saffron for shipment induced 
shading against spot supplies and 
sales of $32 per pound represented a 
decline of $1 from previous prices. 
Bourbon vanilla was highly competi- 
tive at a 10c. decline to $2.90 per 
pound, 

The third week in December caught 
the market in a slump so far as de- 
mand was concerned. Competition de- 
veloped, especially in seeds and some 
spices. Also, medicinal botanicals that 
had displayed weakness in the pre- 
vious week extended declines and were 
generally without buying support at 
the lower levels reached. Advances 
totaled 13; declines were 31 in number. 

Two price developments of feature 
importance were those in deer tongue 
and Cartagena ipecac root. The 4c. 
advance in the former came as a sur- 
prise movement and was directly due 
to the failure of the primary market to 
offer adequate replacement supplies. 
Quotations at 12c. to 13c. per pound 
were confirmed by several transac- 
tions that left stocks in one spot 
quarter only. The advance of 60c. per 
pound in Cartagena ipecac root was 
less surprising because of the severe 
advance previously made. Quotations 
at $3.35 per pound for whole were 
close to being nominal, though there 

yas a small spot stock available. Pow- 
der reached $3.25 per pound. The 
steady progress of belladonna root to 
higher and stronger ground was evi- 
dent in the lc. advance to 15e. per 
pound and continued selling at the 
higher levels. Select sassafras re- 
ceived the best demand for the season 
up to that time and at a rise of 1c. to 
28c. per pound important quantities 
passed to consumers. Golden seal be- 
fan to recover after the depression 
that followed relaxation in demand 
earlier in the quarter. Prices on whole 
root moved up to $4.45 per pound, a 
5c. rise. 

Buchu was under severe pressure 
and competition was very keen on all 
inquiries, holdings being in excess of 
requirements. Prices dropped 1c. and 
attempts to sell at 55c. per pound were 
successful only in a jobbing sense. 
Valerian broke sharply. News con- 
cerning the new crop, which was al- 
most ready for export, indicated an 
extremely satisfactory collection and 
much lower prices already paid for 
future deliveries. Quotations came 
down 6c. per pound on the spot and 
27c. per pound was declared to be sub- 
ject to shading on firm inquiries. 
Bourbon vanilla caved in further, feel- 
ing the depression in the French 
franc. Qotations fell 50c. and the mar- 
ket at $2.75 ner pound was highly com- 
petitive. Mexicans Pre down 25c., 
but the market at $6.75 to $8 per 
pound, according to quality, was gen- 
erally called firm, as the stocks avail- 
able were not of important size. 

The last week of the month 
very dull. It was a short week, due 
to the that Christmas fell on Fri- 
day and the entire trade closed Thurs- 
day night not to open until the fol- 
lowing Monday. Advanees totaled 8 
in number and against this were 24 
declines. 

Of considerable 
break in prices for 
vious to the fi--9] 
there had heen 
oping in 
crease in 
amounted to 


was 


fact 


interest w 
marjoram, 
week of the 
an easier tone devel- 
icle due to some in- 
supplies, The sharp drop 
l5c, per pound in Chilean 


as 


the 
Pre- 
year, 


(nis sy 
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and 5c. per pound in French. The for- 
mer became 35c. to 37c. per pound; the 
latter, 5le. per pound. German was 
off le. to 49c. per pound, but had been 
reduced previously. Spanish saffron 
once more dipped downward. This was 
the result of an offering coming from 
a somewhat unusual quarter on spot. 
The decline was $2 per pound, making 
$30 the market, at which figure there 
was no important surplus of supply. 
However, nearby shipments were close 
to $29 per pound and some deliveries 
farther off could have been had slight- 
ly under that figure. Valerian was re- 
duced lc. more, bringing prices down 
to 26c. per pound without there being 
much inducement to buy. 

On the side of higher prices, the un- 
usual movement in rosemary attracted 
passing attention. Demand caught the 
market with small supplies poorly dis- 
tributed and hence after selling liber- 
ally at 5e. per pound, the principal 
holder advanced quotations 100 per- 
cent, bringing quotations to 10c. per 
pound. Golden seal underwent fur- 
ther improvement and a 5c. advance 
brought prices for the year to a close 
at $4.50 per pound. 

The general tone of the 
the end of the year was one of firm- 
ness with much strength reported in 
foreign botanicals especially, but with 
many domestic products yeflecting a 
similar situation. Strength at the 
sources for replacements was a fea- 
ture and to enforce the strong under- 
tone in primary market points, ab- 
sence of excess stocks in the hands of 
dealers contributed much. Most 
factors believed that the turn of the 
year would find demand recovering 
steadily and that over the first quar- 
ter of 1926 excellent business would 
prevail. At least that was the trade 
sentiment at the end of the year. 

A composite of price changes by 
quarters in 1925 and in comparison 
with 1924 follows:— 


market at 


spot 


Botanical Drugs: 
Miscellaneous 


Balm of Gilead 


December 20, 1899, 
tober 18, 1901, 32c.; 
24c. to 26c.; 1919, 


was 


the price 
=oc, to 


> 3911, c. 
March, $3.60. 
———_———Per pound———_, 

1924. 925. 

T.. 

January $0.45 
February .--..-. .4 45 
March -40 
April 40 
May 40 
June -40 
July 45 
August 43 -43 
September i 
October 
November 
December 


43 
43 
45 


Ergot, Spanish 


1871, the 


od 


was 80c.; Oc- 
38c. to 43c.; 
$1.30; 1913, 


November price 
tober 18, 1881, 60c. to 65c.; 1891, 
1901, 42c. to 45c.; 1911, $1.25 to 
$1.25 to $1.30; 1919, December, $5. 
Per pound———— 
1924, 1925. 
H. : H. L. 
January -- $0.35 $0.3: $0.59 
February ae wag 53 
1 
AT 
AT 
48 
48 
48 
September ...... .f H 5 
October 
November 
December 


Lycopodium 


1874, 


February 25, 
tober 18, 1881, 32c. to 
1901, 52c. to S4e.; 1911, 
to 44c.; 1921, February, 


Oc- 
Btic.; 


42c. 


70c.: 
to 
1913, 


the price was 
34c.; 1891, 33c 
48c. to 50c.; 
$4.75. 
oo Per pound 
1924. 

H. IL 
January $0.34 $0.34 
February 34 é 
March va 34 
April at 34 
May 32 
June cose 20 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


H. 
$0.95 
85 


75 
80 
85 
85 
85 
10 
10 
5 
00 
00 
1.10 


Manna, Flake 


October 18, 1871, the price on large 
$1.40; small flake, 83c. to 
flake, 95c. to $1; small flake, 4s8c. to 40c,; 1891, 
large flake, Tic. to S80c.; small flake, 30c. to 
35c.; 1901, large flake, 8Uc. to $1; small flake, 
80c. to 35c.; 1911, large flake, $1; small flake, 
7ic. to S8Oc.; 1918, large flake, 85c, to 90c.; 
small flake, Sic. to 1919, large, April, 
$1.30; $1.65. . 


flake 
1881, large 


was 
Sic. ; 


7c. 3 


1916, 


1924 


Large 


small, October, 


Per pound———— 
Small. 
L. H. L 
$0.79 $0.37 $0.37 
76 .37 .37 
78 3! .37 
80 h 40 
SS 5 
1.00 
S3 
S82 
78 
78 
78 
78 
-76 


79 


-T6 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
\ugust 
September 
october 
November 
December 
Yeam , 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG 


—1925———, 
Ad- De- 
need. clined. 
188 

170 

205 


253 


First 
Second 
‘Third 
Fourth 


quarter 
quarter.... 

quarter... 
quarter... 


816 


The 


following tabulation 


1924, 


Ad- De- 
vanced. clined. 
181 242 
179 285 
217 209 
509 188 


‘924 


799 


of price 


progress in 40 typical botanical drugs 


—20 domestic and 20 fc 
prove of interest:— 
March 
31. 
FOO. oc ceces $0.40 
flowers...%. 10% 
of Gilead 


June 
30. 

$0.35 

ll 


Aletris 
Arnica 
Balm 

buds 
Black 
Buchu 
Belladonna 

Belladonna 

Blood root 
Cascara 

bark 
Chamomile flowers, 

Hungarian 
Clover tOpsS.....-... 
Cinchona quills.... 
Cramp bark, genu- 

ine 
Cottonroot 
Deed tongue 
Ergot 
lm 


A5 
.33 
-70 
zt 
-16 
-13 


-40 
31 
.63 
24 
15 
13 


of root. 
leaves.....- 
leave 
root... 


15 


bark... 
leaves 


bark, 
Elder flowers...... 
Golden seal root... 
Henbane leaves.... 
Insect powder 
Jaborandi leaves... 
Jalap root 
Kola nuts........+. 
Iabelia herb... 
Lycopodium - 
Mandrake root..... 
Manna flake, large. 
Rhubarb root 
Sage leaves, Greek. 
Sassafras bark, se- 
lect 
Senna leaves, 
Senega root 
Soap bark, whole.. 
Stramonium leaves. 
Uva ursi leaves. 
Valerian root 
Wahoo, root bark.. 
Wild cherry bark, 
thin, green....... 
Sarsaparilla root, 
Mexican 
Advanced—15. 
Declined—20. 
Unchanged—5. 


Record of Prices 
1925 


yreign—may 


Dec. 
31. 
$0 37 


12% 


Sept. 
30. 
$9,37 

ell 


40 
30 
-61 
24 
1342 


‘0914 
ot 
0416 
37 
85 
12 
62 
34 
02% 


.16 
07 
68 
ao 
112 
04% 
26 


79 
12 
B35 


o———Per pound———— 


Large. 
, L. 
$0.78 


-78 
65 
65 
65 
65 
-65 
.62 
.62 
.62 
-62 
-62 


-62 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Small. 
H. 
$0.45 


45 
-45 
-38 
.38 
.38 
37 35 
37 37 
44 40 
44 44 
44 A4 
44 44 
45 


L. 
$0.40 


A5 
37 
.38 
37 
37 


Nux Vomica, Buttons 


November 22, 1871, 
18c. to 2le.; October 18, 
to 4lec.; 1901, 2%c. to 3c.; 
1913, 2%c. to 3c.; 1920, June, 


the price fe 


1911 


H. L. 


1881, 2%4c.; 


rv powder was 
1891, 3'4c. 
to 3c.; 


2150 


18ce. 


H I. 


-———— Per pound—_—_—_-,, 


1924. 
$0.04% $0.04% 
04% .04% 
04% .04% 
04% 04% 
-04% .04% 
04% .04% 
04% 04% 
04% .04% 
04% .04% 
04% 04% 
04% 04% 
04% = 04% 
04% 04% 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Tamarinds 


July 20, 
18, 1881, 
to $2.75; 
ber, $7. 


the price was 
$2; 1901, $2.05 
913, $2.45 to 


1881, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Balsams 


Copaiba, Para 


October 18, 1871, the price was 

1881, S2t4c. to S54e.; 1891, 
to 50c.; 1911, 60c. to 
; 1919, March, 75c. 


52\e. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1925. 
$0.0454 $0.04%% 
-05 .05 
0544 0414 
04% 044, 
0442 He 
0442 041, 
0446 415 
0416 O41, 
0442 «041, 
O51 O41, 
ODlo Oke 
-O5te 
0542 


October 
; 1911, $2.50 
919, Novem- 


$1.75; 


85c.; 
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Copaiba, South American 


October 18, 1871, the price was 77'%c. to Svc. ; 
1881, 52%c. to S4e.; 1891, 60c.; 1901, 35c. to 
40c.: 1911, 38c. to 45c.; 1913, 44c. to 48c.; 1918, 
January, 97'ec. 


1925. 

H, lL. 
$0.45 $0.4215 
50 AT 
5 4 
6 
6 


——Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Fir, Canada 


November 22, 1871, the price was $3 to $3.50; 
October 18, 1881, $2.25; 1891, $1.70 to $1.90; 
1901, $3.65 to $3.75; 1911, $4.10 to $4.25; 1913, 
$9.50 to $10; 1920, April, $16. 


9 


——_——Per gallon—— 
OF 1925. 
H. 
$11.00 
10.75 
10.7 
10. 
10. 
10.7: 
10. 
10.77 


.80 
.50 
50 
.50 
2.50 
2.50 
12.50 
11.00 
10.75 10. 
11.00 10. 
11.00 11. 
11.00 
10.75 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Sepiemfer 
October 
November 


December 
11.00 


Fir, Oregon 


March 26, 1873, the price was $3.50; October 
18, 1881, nominal; 1891, $1 to $1.10; 1901, Toc. 
to 80c.; 1911, 80c. to 90c.; 1913, $1.30 to $1.50; 
1919, December, $1.90. 


—— Per gallon— 
1924. 1925. 
i. , H. 


.60 $1.05 
45 1.05 
.35 1.05 
35 1.00 
35 1.00 
95 
95 
05 
95 
.95 
1.00 
-95 
1.05 


—. 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


October 18, 1871, the price was $3.90; 1881, 
$2.75 to $3; 1891, $1.20 to $1.40; 1901, $1.30 to 
$1.40; 1911, $1.50 to $1.90; 1913, $1.50 to $1.60; 
1920, February, $5.75. 

Per pound————-—- 
1925. 

H. 

$1.95 


95 


” 


1924. 
: L. 


$1.75 
-80 i. 
85 .90 
.90 
90 


1 
i ary 1 
January i 
1 
1 
1.8: 
-85 1.87 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


February 
March 
April 
May 


85 
.75 
5 
80 
.80 
80 
95 


September 
October 
November 
December 


ek pee kat fe fh fd heel fa fh fat 
fetes Beh ph fl feed fh fd fd 


the price was S80c.; 1881, 


oF 


October 18, 1871, 
5c. to 7T0c.; 1891, 27c. to 30c.; 1901, 33c. to 
B5c.; 1911, 50c. to 60c.; 1913, 80c. to S85c.; 1910, 
October, $1.75. 
—————-Per pound— 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. Ts 
. $2.50 $1.§ $1.62 51.05 

.90 

.75 

.70 

0 

.70 

.90 

2.00 

00 

.90 

.70 


65 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Black Haw Root 


December 20, 
St.c.; October 18, 
to 20c.; 1913, 16c, 


1897, 
1901, 
to 386.; 


the price was 7Tizc. t 
10%4c. to 12c.; 1911, 1c. 
1918, December, 5c. 


c————Per pound— 


1924. 1925. 
L. 


$0.42 
40 
40 
-40 
.38 


H. 
$0.38 


-33 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 38 
July alata .B5 
August cease 235 .34 
september : ; 
October 

November 

December 


Calisaya 


1881, 


Oe 


1874. the price was $1.15; 

$1.50 to $1.75; 1891, 15c. to 
to 25c.; 1911, 18c. to 28c.3 
1918, She. 


February 
October 18, 
Oh 1901, 
1913, 18c. tu 28e.; June, 

— Per pound 

1924. 

H. L 
January . $0.24 $0.24 
February 
March 
\pril 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
september 
October 
November 
December 


» 


> 


4 
4 
4 
23 
3 
1 
1 


” 


Stsrobothotonononore 
UUKonwnnne ee 
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Cubeb, Powdered 


was 
i7c.; 
1919, 


Cinchona, Red, Quills 


November 22, 1871, the price was 90c. 
$1; October 18, 1881, l5c. to $1.75; 1891, 
to 35c.; 1901, 20c. to 25c.; 1911, 18c. to 
1913, 20c. to 28c.; 1918, May, $1.25. 

Per pound—————~ 
1925. 

H. 
$0.45 

0 

65 


Beans 


Calabar 


1881, the price 
I8Ml, 1l6c 
to 60c.; 


Sassafras, Ordinary 
November 22, 1871, the price was 5c. to 5tée.; 
October 18, 1881, 6c. to 6%c.; 1891, 8c. to 10c.: 
1901, Gigc. to 10c.; 1911, 12c. to 14¢e ; 1913, 11c. 
to 13c.; 1919, December, 49c. 
————Per pound 


to 
25. 


auc. ; 


35c.; 1881, 
1911, 44 
November, 


price 
14c. to 
S2c. ; 


S71, the 
; 1901, 
fic 


tober 18, 
$1.35; 1891, SOc 
to 46 1913, 
40c.; Octo- ¢ 4° 
1901, 8 $1.45 
to 30 


to 

was 
to 18c.; 
1913, 


16, 
400c.; 
37ec. 


75e. 


February 
ber 18, 1881, 
to 12c.; 1911, 
1918, October, 


-Per pound 
1925. 


H. 


1924. 
H 


. BU.75 
7o 


25c. 
La 
7 

-70 


January 
February 
March 


January 


February —Per pound 


1924. 


January Sa 


February 


1925. 


-65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
-65 
65 
.65 


@ Ct St St St St Se St Se ct 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


0 St Se Se oe Se Se Oe 


App baa apie ie! 
ve ee Se ee de de ee de 


Cree stat 


60 


Cascara Sagrada, New Peel 
March 31, 1880, the price was 40c. to 
October 18, 1891, 5c. to 6c.; 1901, Se. to 
1911, 9c. to 10%c.; 1913, to 10c.; 

September, 19c, 


50e.; 
Te.3 
7%. 1918; 
———Per pound—————‘\ 
1925. 
L. 
$0.14 
-14 
.14 
-14 
-14 
15 
15 
13 
13 
-13 
-13 
1% 
13 


H. 
$0.14 


January 
.14 


February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
37 


Condurango 

1871, the price was $6 to $8; 
18c.; 1901, l4c. to Ilé6c.; 
1913, 12%c. to 14c.; 1917, 


99 


1896, 
to 18¢c.; 
l4c. 


November 
October 18, 
1911, 17e. 
September, 
———-Per pound——_— 

1924. 1925. 
L. L.. 
$0.13 $0.121% 
-30 : 
.30 
.30 


si 


H. 
January $0.13 


February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


pea ih ea fh pf pee Ss 
mI NNN 


Cottonroot 


August 1886, the price was 8c. to %.; 
October 18, 1881, 8c. te 9c.; 1906, Stoc. to 10c.; 
1911, 22c. to 28c.; 1913, 6c. to 7c.; 1920, Au- 
gust, 


25. 


80c. 


o———Per pound- 
1924. 
‘ L. 


$0.16 

.16 

16 

15 

15 

le -15 
15 15 
13 13 
13 -13 
-13 13 
13 13 


° AZ 
18 


mY . 

Elm, Selected, Bundle 

February 18, 1874, the price was 

tober 8, 1881, 12%4c. to 14c.; 1891, 12%4c. 

1901, 12c.; 1911, 17¢c. to 20c.; 1913, 7c. 
1920, October, 90c. 


+ 


January 
February 


mem WINNS 
We me OOH NOT bo 


—_ 
wae 


September 
October 
November 
December 


eh Pa ee ph th ph ph fh ph ph fh pm 


fat as bad ot 
mwww 
hI Ww 
A 
oe 


~ 
b 


16¢.; Oc- 
to l4c.; 


to Zie.; 


———Per pound 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 

November 
December . : 
.28 .24% 


Lemon Peel 
1911, the price was 5c 
1918, January, 1l0c. 
Per pound 


18, to 6c.; 


to 7e.; 


October 
1913, 6Y4c. 


1925. 
H. L. 

$0.08% $0.0814 
08% .08% 


par" 08% 08% 
March 08% 08% 


April eaeeets 
May .. esseess. <n ; 8% 08% 
June 08% .08 “084, .08 
July - hy 08 .08 
August 08 08 
September 07% 07% 
October 07% 07% 
07% 
OT% 


~ 


January 
February 


November 07% 
OT% 


December 07% 
08% 


Orange Peel, Bitter Curacao 


November 22, 1871, the price was 8c. to 9c.; 
October 18, 1881, 13c. to l4c.; 1891, 4%c. to 
10c.; 1901, 3c. to 4¢.; 1911, 4c. to Sc.; 1913, 4c. 
to 5ce.; 1919, August, 2lc. 


aaa 

1924. 
H. L. 
$0.07%% $0.07% 
07% 07% 
07% 07% 
07% U7% 
07% 07% 
07% .07% 
07% 07% 
7% OT% 
07% 07% 
07% 07% 
07% 07% 
07% O7T% 
OTe 


Prickly Ash 


April 3, 1878, the price was crushed was 13c.; 
October 18, 1881, 10c. to 16c.; 1891, 9c. to 10c.; 
1901, 8c. to 10c.; 1911, 28c. to 35c.: 1916, 14c. to 
16c.; 1920, December, 28c, 

——-—-Per pound —— 
1925. 

L. 
$0.20 

20 

21 

20 

19 

16 

16 
16 

-14 

13% 

1342 

13 

13 


29 


Per pound — 
1925. 

H. I. 
$0.07% $0.07% 

07% 

O74 

O74 

OTe 

O72 

07% 

OT 

TY 

O7 

O7 

O07 

07% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


_ H, 

$0.20 
-20 
21 
21 
.20 
18 
16 
.16 
16 
.138% 
13% 
13% 
33 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


April 2, 1878, 
1881, 4%4c. to 
Bloc. to 4ec.; 
9ee.; 1919, 


the price was 8c 
614c.; 1891, Slée, 
1911, 6c. to 6%c.; 
August, l6c. 

———————n POP 1 

1924, 

_H. 
eOees ese $0.09 
.O8 
OS 
.O8 
.08 
08 
08 
O08 
.O8 
.08 
OS 
-10 
-10 


L. 

$0.08 
OS 
O08 
.O8 
.O8 
.O8 
08 
.O8 
-08 
.0S 
.O8 
OS 
-08 


Soap, Cut 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


April 1878, 
1886, Gc. to 7Tc.; 
1920, May, 26c. 


1911, 8c. 


Per pound 


H. 
bebe eua $0.10 
-09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
-09% 
0914 
09 


Li. 
$0.0914 
-09%4 
-09% 
09% 
09% 
09% 
0914 
-09% 
09% 
.09 
09 
09 
“9 


Soap, Crushed 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
.10 


April 2, 1878, 
1881, Se. to S'sc.; 1891, 


: fe. 
6c 1911, Te. to Tse.; 


to 


1924. 
H. L 
SRMMRET 6c éccees $0.13 $0.10 
February 13 13 
March 18 -13 
April -11% 
May -11% 
June -10 
July 11% 
August ‘ 10 
September 10 
October .10 
November 10 
December .10 
10 


13 
13 
12 

11 

11 

11 


1% 
1 
. 1% 
a 
10 
10 
ae 
13 


Wahoo Root 


the price was 16c.; 
10c.; 


:; October 
9c. ; 


to 
1913, 8 


und 


$0.09 
09 
og 
10 
10 
09 
09 
09 
oy 
09 
09 
09 
10 


H. 
$0.09%6 
09% 
O91 
10% 
10% 
09% 

09 
09% 
09% 
09% 
-09% 
09% 
10% 


Octo 


Per pound——— 


1901, 
1913, 10c.; 1919, August, 


amb hf ph mh bh ff fh pf bt 
ee ee 


18, 
1901, 
Ye. to 


the price was 3c.; October 22, 
to 8'4c.; 1913, 


10c. ; 


1925. 


L. 
$0.09%4 
09% 
09%, 
0914 
09% 
09 
09 
09% 
09% 
.091%4 
09% 
-09% 
.09 


18, 
to 


ber 


Se. 


1925. 


H. 
$0.10 
10 
10 
11% 
-11% 
ae 
11 
11 
10% 
10% 
10% 
11 
-11% 


L. 
$0.10 
-10 
10 
10 
-11 
| 
-11 
-10% 
10% 
-10% 
.10% 
P| 
.10 


December 20, 1897, the price was 19c. to 20c.; 


October 18, 1901, 16c. 
42c.; 1913, 36c. to 50c.; 


to 20c.; 


1911, 


co Per pound 


L. 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
90 
80 
.8O 
80 
85 
80 


Wahoo Tree 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


40c. 
1920, December, 90c. 


to 


1925. 


H. 
$0.86 
86 
86 
-82 
80 
-78 
724 
71 
-70 
.70 
70 
.70 
86 


L. 
$0.86 
86 
82 
80 
80 
TH 
71 
70, 
.70 
-70 
-70 
-70 
-70 


December 20, 1897, the price was l4c. to 15e. 
October 18, 1901, 14c. to 15¢.; 1911, 15c. to 18e. 


1913, 15c. to 18¢.; 1920, 


1924. 
L. 
$0.40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
-40 


H. 
Cree ehe $0.40 
.40 
40 
40 
.40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
83 ae 
40 25 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


April 28, 1875, the price was 
18, 1881, 5'44c.; 1901, 5%c.; 


1919, February, 27c. 


Wild Cherry, Thick, Unr 


April, 40c. 
————Per pound— 
19 


H. 
$0.35 
5 
.35 
35 
.30 
BO 
-30 
80 
.80 
.B0 
.30 
30 
85 


6c. ; 


————Per pound—- 


1924. 
H. 

Titi. 
on 
05 
O06 
06 
06 
06 
Oo 
.05 

O78 

05M 
.06 
06 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


19 

H. 
$0.06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
.06 
06 
.06 


=- 
25. 


L. 
$0.35 
35 
35 
-80 
20 
.30 
.30 
.80 
.B0 
.30 
.80 
.B0 
80 


ossed 
October 
1911, 6c.; 1913, 6¢.; 


=, 
25. 


L 
$0.06 
06 
O06 
06 
06 
AMG 
06 
06 
.06 
.06 
-06 
0542 
05% 


Wild Cherry, Thin, Unrossed 


April 28, 
1881, 9¢c.; 
January, 35c. 

1924. 

H. L. 

. $0.10-4 $0,104 

~ 10% .10 
10 -10 
.10 10 
.10 10 
.10 09 
.09 09 
09 .O9 
.09 0844 
08s O8be 
081, 08% 
OR8LS OSk 
10% O8be 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December: 


—Per pound 


H. 
$0.09 
09 
09 
.09 
09 
0814 
08 
08 
.O8 
.O8 
OS 
OTM 
ov 


1875, the price was 7c.; October 18, 
1901, 7%4c.; 1911, 9c.; 1913, 9c.; 1919, 


1925. 


L. 
$0.09 
9 
.09 
09 
0344 
.08 
.08 
.08 
08 
O74 
7% 
OTe 
07% 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


L. 
$0.12 


Tonka, Angostura 


1871, 
1881, 


November 
60c.; October 
$1.80 to $2.20; 


18, 


the 


1901, SOc. 


price 
$2.50 
to S85c.; 


w 


$5.50; 1913, $1.75 to $2; 1919, July, 
——_—_—Per pound 


1924. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 
wv 


L. 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.95 
1.95 


°° 


2 
2 
2 


H. 

No 
No 
No 


yas 


15 


2.15 


15 
00 
.00 
.00 


2.00 


° 


9° 


.00 
008 


2.00 


9 
- 


00 
00 
15 


L 
stocks 
stocks 
stocks 
stocks 

00 


March 
April 


\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


-70 
.70 
.70 
-70 
-70 
68 
65 
65 
65 
5 


-60 


70 
70 
7 
70 
7o 
7To 
68 
Ho 
65 
65 


Juniper 


17, 1872, 
1881, 3! 
to ik 


; 1919 


January 
October 18, 
101, 2%c 


4 to dlec 


ot. to 


the price was 4ioc. t 
t 


4e.; 1891, 2%c. 
3%c. 


1911, to 3%c.; 


12 


——_—_——Per pound— 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


1924. 

H. L. 
 $0.02% 
-02%% 
02% 

08 

-03 

.03 

-03 

-03 
-03%% 
.O4 04% 
4 04% 
5 04% 
02% Os 


H., 


05% 
05% 
05 
5 
.05 
O05 
-05 
05 


r 
er 


3c. : 
1915, 


1925. 


L.. 


$0.0514 30.0544 


51g 
5 
O05 
O05 
O05 
05 
a 
mi 
4% 
04% 
My 
VAN 


2.1 oF ) 
Vanilla, Mexican, Whole 
November 22, 1871, the price was $14 to $16; 
October 18, 1881, $5 to $15; 1891, $4 to $8; 
1901, $8 to $13.50; 1911, $4 to $5; 1913, $3.75 to 
$5; 1917, April, $5. 
——_——_——Per pound————— 
1924. 1925. 
, H L. 
$11.00 $11.00 
11.00 11.00 
11.00 11.00 
11.00 10.50 
10.50 = 10.50 
10.50 "0 
12.00 12. 9.50 50 
12.00 oe 8.50 0 
11.50 7.50 50 
11.50 50 50 
11.50 50 00 
11.00 00 7S 
11.00 


January 
February 


12.00 


September 
October 
November 
December 


° ° ° 
Twenty-six Years’ Prices 
cr Per pound——~+ 
H. LL. 

$11 00 
13.00 
11.00 
12.00 
7.00 
4.0) 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
3.75 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 


$6.75 
10.50 
1923 8.50 
1922 
1921 


Vanilla, Bourbon, Whole 


14, 1880, the price was $5 to $8; Oc- 
tober 18, 1881, $6 to $10; 1891, $3 to $6; 1901, 
$4.75 to $8.50; 1911, 33.85 to $4.50; 1919, $3 
to $3.75; 1919, August, $3. 
; c———Per pound—————_ 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. L. 
$6.50 $6.00 $9.00 
9.00 6.50 9.50 
9.50 9.00 9.00 
11.00 9.50 9.00 
12.00 12.00 9. 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 11.00 
11.00 11.00 
11.00 11.00 
11.00 11.00 
9.00 9.00 
12.00 6.00 


Twenty-six Years’ Prices 


r——Per pound 


April 


H. 
$9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
oo 


January 
February 


ao 


September 
October 
November 
December 


wwe eos 


1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 
SE 6 céecbncanevesdacete 
1919 
1918.... 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907.... 
1906... 
1905 
1104 . 
1908. 
1902.. 
1901 
1900 


Set PONS Dil 


te tetcr 


LORD tt Pon OO NSE 


» 
= 


Berries 
Cubch XX 


1881, the price was 
$1; 1891, Sic.; 1901, 
46c.; 1913, 40c, to 


Octo- 
l7c.; 
1920, 


25e 
l4c to 
42c.; 


January 12, 
ber 18, 1881, 
1911, 44e. to 
January, $1.50 


° 1924. 
H. 
$0.69 
.69 
62 
68 
.68 
68 
ay 
65 
5 
.60 
.60 
60 
09 


Per pound— 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.69 $0.60 $9.60 
9 .62 62 
32 65 Hd 
65 65 
5 65 
6 65 
65 On 
6 4 
65 "3 
63 63 
63 60 
60 we 
6S 50 


L. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Prickly Ash 


the price was 0c. to $1; 
to $1; 1891, #1; 1901, 45c. 
Sic.; 1913, 24c. to 30c.; 


January 19, 1881 
October 18, 1881, 0c 
to G0c.; 1911, 7° to 
181%, September, lic. 


—Per pound—- . 


1924. 1925. 
Ia H. L. 

$0.11 $0.14 $0.14 
-1l -14 14 
-11 -14 .14 
-14 -14 -14 
-14 14 14 
-14 -l4 -14 
-14 .l4 14 
-14 -14 14 
-14 .14 -13 
14 0 13 
.14 0 0 
-14 ri) 0 
-1l -50 -13 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


at pb pea pd ba pa che hp 
We re he be ee de re de ee et ee” 


Flowers 


Arnica 


1871, the price was 10c. to 
1881, Yc. to 10c.; 1891, 16c. 
to 9%c.; 1911, 13c. to 14c.; 
1917, April, $3. 
Per pound———_——_,, 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.10 $0.09%4 
-10 -10 
10 


November 
Ile.; October 18, 
to 18c.; 1901, Strc 
1913, 15c. to 16c.; 


1924. 
H. Is 
. $0.12 © $0.11 
-11 oad 
ll -10 
10 09% 
08% .08% 
08%  .08% 
08% .08% 
08% .08 
08% -08 
08% .08% 
09% 08% 
09% .09% 
.08 


January 
February 


september 
October 
November 
December 


fh kph pk ie et pt 
DD et tt et pt et 


Chamomile, Roman 


October 18, 1871, the price was 20c. to 30« 
1881, l4c. to 16c.; 1891, 20c. to 35c.; 1901, 18ec. 
to 20c.; 1911, 27¢. to 35c.; 1913, 2lc. to Atc.; 
1917, May, $1.35, 


-—_—_——Per pound—- 

1924. 2 
la } 
$0.87% $0. 

85 j 


H 

. $0.95 
87% 
80 
75 


«te 
65 
65 
0 
45 
.36 
.30 
.24 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Insect Powder 


the price was 5i5c. 

40c. to 42c.; 1891, 

to 24c : 1911, l4e. t 

1920, March, $1. 
-——_—_-_—-Per pound— = 
1924. 1925. 

H H. L. 

. $0.65 $0.44 $0.44 
66 40 .38 
66 a7 35 
62 ; 35 
62 38 
62 3h 
62 32 
42 
48 
465 
$5 
i4 
66 


1872, 
1881, 
lic 
40c.; 


May 29, 
Metober 18, 
24c.; 1901, 
1913, 22 to 


a=-C. 


Is. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 

September 

October. 
November 

December 

Year 


28 
24 


Ordinary 


was 5c 
1891, 3c 
9c.; 1913, 


Lavender, 


to 6e.; 
to 5c.; 


1l0c. to 


price 
to 5'c.; 


to 


the 
4c 
1911. 


12, 1872, 
18, 1881, 
to de.; 
January, 27c. 
-——Per pound——— 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.24 $0.24 
-24 
22 


oo” 


June 
October 
101, 4¢ 
le 191%, 


Te. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

M iy 

June 

July 
Sugust 
Septembe. 
October 
November 
December 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


82 January 28, 1926 


Fourteen Years’ Prices 


-——Per pound—— 
i. 


Uva Ursi 


1872, the price was 6c. 
tober 18, 1881, 4c. to 5'%c.; 1891 
1901, 3%c. to 5c.; 1911, 3%c. to 4c: 
to 4c.; 1918, May, 24c. 5 


Deer Tongue 
1878, the price was 8c.; October 18, 
to 8c.; 1901, 3c. to 4c.; 1911, Sc. to 
J'ec. to Sec 1918, February, 25c. 

Per pound— 


Saffron, American 


November 22, 1871, the 
October 18, 1881, 40c.; 
30c. to 

”. 


to 2ec.; 1911, 
1917, January, 75 


was $1.75 to May 29, 
24c.; 1001, 


1913, 0c, to 


April 
1881, 7c. 
¥e.; 1913, 


to 7c.; Oc- 
Se. to Tc.; 
1913, 3%ec. 


price 2, 
$: 181, 
1 32c. ; 

‘ x — 


January 
lebruary 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 
\ugust 

September 

October 

November 
December 


November 
18, 

1901, 

$12.25 


October 
SLL: 
1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


—Per pound 
1925. 


1924. 


0 $0 


Years’ 


ii 
60 
.60 
60 
40 
4 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
ow 


Prices 


$* 


Per pound 


Sefton, ‘Seah 
22, 1871, the 
Isst, $17 
$6 75 to 
to $12.75; 
- 


was 
189 


price 
$18; 
1911, $l 
July, $ 
Per pout 


to 
$7; 
1918, 


1924. 
H. lL. 
$34.00 $30.50 
30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 
40.00 37.0%) 
43.00 42.00 
40.00 39.00 
38.00 37.00 
37.00 37.00 
38.00 37.00 
38.50 38.00 
41.00 38.00 

. 43.00 41.00 
43.00 30.00 


$41 
40) 


34 
31 
31 
30 
30 


33. 
41 


39. 


31. 
30.5 


35. 


ls. 

1.60 
.60 
.60 
40 
40 
40 
+ 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


.30 
33 
18 
18 


$13 to $14; 
1, #8 


60 
16 
id 


do 


to 


1925. 


H. 


om 
oo 
00 
00 
ou 
oo 
ow 
50 
0 
aw 
oOo 
an 

vv 


’ Herbs and Leaves 


0 to 


$11; 


L. 
$41.00 


39. 
35. 


32 
31 
31 


30. 
30 
30 


or 


27 
30 


27 


Ow 
00 
oOo 
.00 
oo 
50 
mo 
oO 
00 
00 
oo 

oo 


January 
Febi uary 
March 


August 
september 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Henba 


April 2. 1878, the 
October 18, 1881, whole, 
lc.; 1901, 9. to I2¢ 19 
Bloc, to 1918, $2.10 


price 


7 


1924. 


January 
Fer 
March 
April 

May 

June 

Ju.y 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Laurel, 


the price 
whole, 
to 4c.; 
1918, 2 


1924. 
H. 


$0.0414 $F 

O44 
O44 
-O4 

-O3%4 
-04% 
O44 
-O4'4 
05 

05 


2, 1878, 


18, 1881, 
1001, 3c. 


April 


October 3 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


I, 
10 
1 
10 
12'3 
12'y 
el2ty 
11', 
10 
OS'S 
OS1y 
ARho 
O84. 
U8ts 


ne 
of 
1c. 

11, Yc. 
Ver 


Is. 


a 30 


Italian 


powder 


t 


1925. 


H 
$0.08'o 
08's 


O8le 
0844 


-U0S 

0S 
08 
.0S 
.08 
08 


OS'S 


-12 
1s 


14 


o 
to 


pound 
§ 


was 


10c.; 


L. 
$0.0814 

0814 
081g 
08% 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
08 
.O8 
08 
08 
-08 


om, 


22¢ 
1891, 
1913, 


of ground was 10c.; 


Cc, 
1911, 
April, 


I. 
0414 
-O4%4 
04% 
-03% 
038% 
3% 
-04% 
-04%4 
0414 
-05 
O41 
04% 


05% 


Pennyroyal 


to 5c. 
3c. 


l6c. 
-Per pound 


; 1891, : 
to 3'4c.; 


ey 


1925. 


H. 
FO.04', 


0414 
04% 
04% 


05 
.05 
-05 


04% 
04% 
04% 
04%, 
04% 


05 


LL. 
$0.0415 

0484 
-O41g 
-O4% 
04% 
05 

0416 
4g 
04% 
04% 
04% 
04% 
0449 


April 2, 
2ic.; Oct 
lle.; 
to 


to 
to 


Te Sc 


1878, 


1901, 


Accsite 


the 
18, 


pri 
yber 188 

9c. 
1929, Augu 


1 


to 10c.; 


ce of 
1, &e to 
1911, 
Tike. 


———-Per p 


924. 
Ts. 


powder 
10x 


ac. 


to 38 


yund 


was 


181, 


C.5 


1925. 


H 


20e. 
1c. 
1915, 


L. 


$0.12 
12 
12 
mp 
10 
10 
210 
Jl 
10 
10 
-10 
.10 
10 


et 


April 2, 1878, the price 
to 27c.; October 18, 1881, whole, l4c. to 
ISf1, Ile. to lde.; 1901, l4e. to 16¢.; 1911, 
to 1% 1915, 16c.; 1918, February, $1.05. 

— -Per pound 
1925. 


$0.10 
10 
10 
-10 
-10 
10 
.09 
9 
08'S 
O81. 
08's 
aU 


10 


$0.10 
10 
10 
.10 
-10 
Oo 
Oo 
081g 
081g 
.08'4 
-OR1g 
O81y 
08! 


Janaery 
February 
March 
\pril 
May 
June 

July 
\ugust 

September 
October 
November 
December 


10 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
.10 
= 


2hc. 
l6c. ; 


lic 


of powder was 


January 
February 
March 

\pril 
Muay 
June 
July 


September 
Oetober 
November 
lecember 


25 
oo 


.24 
7 


7 20 


‘Babe Short 


1871, the 
long, 24c. 


November 
Ine. to We 
ISS1, short, 18c. to 20c.; 
INM1, short, lle. to 20c.; 
stic to 28c.; long. Thc.; 1911. 
$1.15; long, @5c. to 7Oc.: 1913. 
$1.35; long, $1.30 to $1.35; 
#4; long, October, $3.30. 


22 short was 
: October 18 
47c. to 50c.; 
65c.; 1901, short, 
short, $1.10 to 
short, $1.30 to 
1920, short, June, 


price of 


to 2 


long, 
long, 


Ter pound 
1925. 
if 
$0.76 
SO 
g 
65 


Ts. 
January $0.85 
February 
March 
\pril 
May 
June 
July 


cir) 
.63 
a3 
68 

1 
61 

HTS 
SU 


Years’ ge 


Per pound 

H Tl. 
S080 $0 
So 
1m 

1.12 

2.60 

Pe ra +i 
ARS ; 3.2% 
Odessa’. 2.60 
_ Samiag a’ Raceke 1.35 
116 Sateen wee as suse 1.30 
1915. . Ww 
GN aris Pilea a otak oes 1.85 
113 alate a 1.0 
M2 1.65 


eon L, Ss 


May 8 Ife. to 15% 
111 $1.25 
$1 

pound 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Domestic, 
TRO the 
1S, THT, aK 


price 
to Th 
January 
—VDPer 
1924. 
H Ie 
‘1 S144 


Oo 1 


wis 


$1.45 11s ™M 


$0 


om 


December 20, 
tuber 18, 1901, 
to 5c.; 1918, Ja 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


the 
1911, 
1S8¢. 


1897, 
614c. ; 
nuary, 


price 
dc. 


1924. 

H I. 
$0.08 $0.08 
08 .08 
.OS O08 
08 08 
08 .O8 
0S 08 
.OS OS 
08 OS 
08 .0S 
08 08 
-O8 .08 
08 ON 
ON OS 


was 
to Sc.; 


- Per pound 


St50.: 


1913, 


Ove 
4c. 


1925. 


HH. 
$0.08 
.0S 
.08 
07 
O07 
07 
O07 
.07 
07 
.O8 
.08 
US 
LOS 


Peppermint, Domestic 


April 2, 1878, 
1881, 10c.; 
llc. to 12c.; 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


October 18, 1 
1881. 8c. 


to 10c.; 1913, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


March 26, 
October 18, 
Italian. Stee 
35ac.; 1911, 
3c. to 4c.; 


18 


Ita 
10918, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
lecember 
Year 


1901, 
1918, June, 30c 


S71, 
to %c.; 
Sc. 


1881, 


the 


10c.; 1911, 


Sec. 


price was 10c.; 
to 


Per pound 


Prince’s Pine 


1891, 
to 10c.; 


1924. 
L. 
$0.35 
40 
mr 
45 
45 


8c.; 1901, 
1918, 


9° 


21 


Sage, Greek 


73, the price 
Italian, 2%\c. 
to Se.: 1901, 
lian, 3tsc. to 4c. 
November, 36c. 


1924, 
H I, 

. $0.0454 $0 0415 
5 435 0415 
4% 0414 
O4b5 0446 
O44, 04% 

0444 OF 
0444 0414 
04% 0444 
04% 044 
O44 0414 
4 04%, 

O44 04 

O4% O4 


the price was * 


was 
to 
Italian, 


Per pound 


ac. 
8c.; 


19 


H. 

$0.20 
20 
20 
.20 
.20 
-20 
1% 
19 
19 
.19 
16 
16 
20 


Blec 


1913, 


H. 
$0.04 
04 
04 


1911, 
October, 50c. 
Per pound - 


2ie.: 


3%c. 


OB, 


rene Tinnevelly 


October 18, 1 
lic. to 15e.; 1 
l4e 1911, 6e 
November, 17¢ 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug eee 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


ist 


S71, 
891, 
to 


the 
te 


12¢. ; 


price 
to 18c.; 
1913, Te 
Per 
1924. 


I, 
$0.06 
Og 
06 
On 
OG 
o7 
OT 
Oo7 
OT 
OT 
07 
O7 
OG 


H 

$0.06 
Oo 
06 
Og 
7 
o7 
“7 
O7 
o7 
07 
o7 
07 
O7 


was 


1901, 
tu 


pound 


H 
$0.07 


9c 


l6c.; 
644c 


L. 
$0.08 
.08 
O07 
07 
O07 
07 
07 
-O7 
07 
07 
08 
08 
07 


October 18, 
8léc.; 


1913, 


to 4c.; 


Xe. 


25. 


L 
$0.20 
.20 
-20 
.20 
.20 
19 
19 
.19 
19 
-16 
16 
16 
.16 


to 4c.; 
1891, 
to 


Greek, 


1925. 


L 
£0.04 
4 
04 
0314 
O8%e 
3 
OBL, 
0314 
08 
81, 
2% 
07%, 
02% 


1881, 
to 


-; 1919, 


07! 


07% 
07% 
07% 


o7! 

O71 
-O7} 
OF 

O07 
O07 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


February 25, 
tober 18, 1881, 
1901, 13c. to 


13c. to lic 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 12, 
October 18, 
20c. to 22c 


1.5. © 


January 
February 
Mare h 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


December 
tober 18, 1881, 
1901, 10c. to 
Yc. to 10¢c.; 


191 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October ° 
November 
December 


April 1875, 
October 
101, Se. 
to 9c.; 1918, 


98 


No 


January 
February 
March 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


oOo» 


November 
l4c.; October 
to 10c.; 1901, 
1913, tk to 7c.; 


January 
February 
March 
\pril 

May 

June 

July 
August 

September 

October 
November 
December 
Year 


10c. 
l4c.; 
-> 191 


1881, 
1881, 
1913, 


ee Per pound 


19 
H. 


$0.05%4 $0. 05% 


04 


-O4 


24. 
L. 

$0. 05 
05% 
“0514 
-05 
-05 
-05 
.05 
05 
-05 
-05 
05 
04% 
-U5'e 


$0.04 
.05 
0544 
-05 
-05 
-05 
-05 
-05 
05 
05 
04% 
04% 
04 


"04 
.04 
.O4 


Roots 
Aconite, U.S.P. 


1874, 


9 


-40 
40 
89 
39 
35 


35 


the 
to 12c.; 
1911, 
December, 
——Per pound 
1924. 


Oc- 
l5c.; 
1913, 


price was 
1891, 
10%c. to 
90c. 


l4c.; 
13c. to 
lic. ; 


1925. 
L. 
$0.33 
33 
.33 
.B0 
30 
.30 


L. 

$0.45 
45 
44 
44 
.40 
.40 
.39 
.39 
i) 
35 
35 
B35 
.35 


H. 
$0.33 
-33 
-33 
.33 
0 
.30 


Aletris 


the 
35c. 
20c. 


“40 
o 


to 40c.; 


price was 35c. to 40c.; 
1901, 16c.; 1911, 
to 2lc.; 1920, March, 


—Per pound— — 
H. 
$0.40 
-40 
40 
-40 


2 


woe 


TL. 
$0.40 
40 
40 
36 


Te 
$0.55 


.55 
0 
.50 
50 
AT 
43 ° 
42 of 35 
-40 -37 
-40 BT 
40 37 
40 .30 


Belladonna 


7: 
.50 
4.85 
.90 


5. 


o. 


00 


25 


Hellebore, White, Powdered 


2 
who 
qi 


May 
18S1, 
7c. to 


lle.; 


January 
February 
March 


August 


September 


October 
November 
December 


October 
1 

, 

=o. 6 


210; 191 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


se.; 1911, 7 
1918, 


70 to 


1875, 
le, 6c. 


the price 
to 7c.; 1891, 
to 
24c 
1924. 
H. I. 
2% $0.12% 


February, 


-10 
10 
10 
10 
.10 
10 
10 


Per pound— 


was 15c.; 
8c. 


8c. ; 


to 12c. ; 
1913, 


1925. 

H. 

$0.10 

10 

me ) 

oil 

11 
1042 
101 
-104 
-1042 
1014 
11 
il 
1 


Ipecac, Cartagena 


18, the 


S81, 


1871, 
$1.10 to $1.15; 
$2.80; 1911, 


8, November, $4. 


‘te 
0 


95 


September 


October 
November 
December 


.SU 


Ipecac, Rio 


price 


of Rio 


October 
1901, 
10c. 


18, 


to 


L. 
$0.10 
10 
-10 
-10 
10% 
.10', 


10%. 


10%, 
101, 
-10'2 
1043 
-1l 
-10 


was 


$2 to $2.15; 


$2.30; 


$30.3 


18, 1881, 
to 6c.; 
»vember, 


18, 


1875, 


10c. to 


1924. 


mat bmp pt ph et 
he eo mee sisign 


the 
Ge. 


1911, 


pri 


ft fe om ea pl a a pn 
Sere eee eee ee 


1s71. 
1881, 


Sc. to 


1924. 


H. 
“7 ron 
03 
.03 
.038 
Ot 
03 
03 
08 
ms 
.03 
08 
04 
04 


the 


1911, 
7, December, 


to 6ec.; 


i924. 1 


12c.; 
1918, September, 


18c.; Oc- 
6c. to 12c.; 


llc.; 1913, 


price was 
12c.; 1891, 
10%4c. to 
$4.50. 
——Per pound— 
1925. 
H. 
$0.19 
.18 
“16 
16 


a | 


L. 
$0.14 
16 
16 
16 
15 


Ls 
$0.11 


at ek pt pk et at pt 


fem beh pt eh fh pe ohh fe 
Co OO re oe OHH 


et et 


ce of crushed was 10c.; 
1891, 4tec. to 6c.; 
to 8tec.; 1913, Ste 
0c. 
—Per pound — 
925. 
L 
$v 


Is. 


$ $0 


0.1 
on 
1 
1 

<a 
a 
a 
1 
L 
le 
13 
L 
le 


H. 
li 
1: 
1 
li 
Ls 
ls 
li 
be 
1: 
1: 
1: 
1? 
Ai 


at ph hh pe fh hh fi fh fh ft 
lslcic Noh wow OKww 


Ss oo Se SS sc de te te ee ee 


Whole 


the 
Hoc. 


13c. to 
1891, Se. 
to 10c.; 


price was 
to 10c.; 
1911, 8c. 
30c. 
Per pound 
1925. 
H. I. 
$0.04 S004 
Ht .O4 
04 04 
O4 4 
4 04 
04 4 
AH 04 
4 04 
4 O4 
AH 04 
04 04 
4 04 
04 -U4 


Is. 
$0.02 
02 
08 
8 
03 
.03 
mad 
03 
.03 
.03 
08 
4 
02 


eae Whole 


November 22, 
October 18, 
to 4%4c.: 1901, 
1913, Glue. to €% 


Ge. $ 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


o- 
Lavy 


February 25, 
t ber 18, 1881, 
1901 age to 


$4.90 to 


$5; 191 


January 
Febuary 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


4c. 


1871, 
1881, 4 
to 4 


ice; 


1924. 


H. 
. $0.08 
08 
08 


O91, 
095 


0 
oy 
0S 

OS 
08 


08% 


O8le 
09%. 


the 


1918, November, 


price was Stic. to 
to 4%c.; 1891, 3%c 
1911, 6c. to 644c 

18¢. 

Per pound - 
1925. 

H. L, 
$0.08144 $0.08% 
0844 .08 
08 .08 
08 .08 
OS .08 
OS Os 
Os .08 
Os 07% 
07'S OT’ 
OTe 07% 
O71. OThe 
OT. OTM 
8M, 07! 


lie 
2. 


YC.; 


Tu. 
$0.08 
.O8 
.O8 
.08 
OO', 
.08 
09 
.OS 
.OS 
08 
.08 
0842 
OS 


Golden Seal 


1874, 
de 


le 


to 


the 


1911, 
7, April, 


l4ec.; 
to 
D0; 


Oc- 
26¢ 
1913, 


was 
24e 
$5 


price 
léc.; 1801, 
$5.25 to 
$5.75 


Per pound 


oe she ope abe he de da oe OO 
. “450 > iD bt : 


an 


October 18, 1871, the price 
1881, $1.10 to $1.15; 1891, 
$2.70 to $2.80; 1911, $2.25 to 
1918, November, $4.75. 


$2 


$2 


Januaiy 


February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Per pound— 


of Rio was $1.2 
to 
30; 


$2.15; 
1913, 


1925. 


Rio, Fifteen Years’ Prices 
co —Per pound 
H. 


1922..... 
1920 


1918.. 


October 18, 
18e. to 20c.; 1 
J4e.; 1911, 
August, SUc,. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Yeur 


1920 
1919. 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915... 
1914... 
1913 
1912 
1911 


November 22, 1871, 
IS8S1, 


tober 
1901, 
tu 


18, 
B4c. to 


1U18, 


51 
ol ut 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


1871, the 
SH1, H0e. 
to 35c.; 


eee eree aed | 


price 


35 
-B5 
00 


90 
no 


-0 
OU 


10 
65 


50 


Oo 
20 
35 


30 


was 


to 52tsc.; 


1913, 15c. 


40c.; 
1901, 


1913, 


sot 
$2. 10; 


1881, 
12c, 


to 


to 16c.; 1919, 


1925. 
H. 

.29 

29 
‘29 

29 
129 

29 
129 
.26 
.26 
-26 
24 
24 


29 


Prices 
—Per pound- 
H. 


$0. 26 


"y 


.38 
34 
34 
an 
80 
RO 
62 
0 
12 
10 
-20 


Licorice 


to 
fe.; 1911, 
May, 34e 


on 


1924. 


H 
$0.06 
06 


0444 
04% 
4, 
0414 
0416 
04%, 
O4lS 
0445 
-04)6 
04'S 


06 


the 
6c. ; 


4e. 


L 
$0.06 
06 
0414 
04% 
04% 
-O4%0 
04% 


0445 
4% 
-04%6 
04% 


price 
1891, 
to 41ic.; 


04% 


O4he 


$0.2 
20 
20 
13 
13 
Bo 
0 
47 
12 


was 8c.; 
Bloc. to 
1913, 


Per pound 


H. 
$0.45 
O42 
06 
06 
06 


$0. 


———Per pound—————_, 


nen, 


l4 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Mandrake 


April 14, 1875, the price was 6c. to 
tober 18, 1881, 5c. to 6c.; 1891, 3%c 5 
1901, 4c. to 5c.; 1911, 6c. to Gc.; 1913, 7c. 
Tiec.; 1920, February, 42c. 
aa pound—————_> 

1924. 1925. 

H. L. , I. 

$0.20 $0.19 $v. 
.19 -181%4 . 
19% 
19 
19 
17 
15 
14 
-1l 


7e,; Oc- 
to 4\4c.; 
to 


January 
February~ 


September 
October é 1 
November ok 
December 1 

F 1 


Orris, F Sssiitling: Whole 


November 22, 1871, the price was lic. to 
l6c.; October 18, 1881, 15c. to 19c.; 1891, 35c. 
te 40c.; 1901, 9c. to 1149c.; 1911, 9c. to 1Uc.; 
1913, 15!gc. to 16%c; 1918, October, 29c. 

oo Per pound—————_ 
1925. 

H. L. 
$0.08 $0.07-4 

9 O81, 

.09 09 

.09 mL 

.09 .09 

.09 09 

09 09 
OF 09 0 
07 oO 9 
07 09 ov 
OT .09 09 
December .071 .09 A 
RORY: cece ‘07 .09 0715 


Orris, View Whole 


17, 1872, the price was l4c.; Octo- 
1881, 8c. to 10c.; 1891, 14c. to lic.; 
to 6e.; 1911, 9c. to 9oc.; 1913, 13%ec. 
1918, November, 28c. 

Per pound 


January 
February 
March 


07 
07 
07 
07 
OT 
O07 


June 
July 


September 
October 
November 


January 
ber 18, 
1901, 4c. 
to 14%4c.; 
——— 
1925. 

H. I. 
$0.07 $0.06 

07 07 

07 07 

0734 07 

07% O71 

O73 O71 

.O71 ‘ 

0712 

07} 

-07} 

.0714 

O72 

-074 


$0.05 
05 
OF 
05 
05 
05 
05 
05 
05 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October .05 
November . 06 
December .. ‘ j -06 

.05 


Pink, True 


November 25, 1874, the price was 
tober 18, 1881, 25c. tu 30c.; 1891, 24c. 
1901, 20c. to 22c.; 1911, 30c. to 40c.; 
to T5c.; 1920, 


March, $4.50. 


20c.: Oc- 
to 25'4c.; 


1913, 45c. 


Per pound—————, 

1925. 
ee H. DL. 
$1.00 $0.72 $0.7 
1.00 72 Be 

ais a2 

95 72 
5 ta 
0 .t2 
-90 .70 
.70 
.70 
.65 
60 
60 


72 


st High Dried 


October 18, 1871, the price was 55c.; 
18c. to $1; 1890, 30c. to T0c.; 1901, 17 
25c.; 1911, 16¢. to 17c.; 1913, 16c. to l7c.; 
December, $1.90. 
o———Per pound 

1924. 
L. 

$0.34 
-29 
-30 
-30 
30 
80 
29 
129 
-29 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1881, 
17sec. to 
1919, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 9 
October . de 
November 35 


December .37 
F Pe 


Sarsaparilla, Mexican 
October 18, 1871, the price was lic.; 
93%c, to 10%c.; 1891, l4c. to lic.; 1901, 
7i4,c.; 1911, 16c.; 1918, 18c. to 19c.; 
March, 70c. 


1881, 
ic. to 
1918, 


‘Per pound—————,, 
1924. 1925. 
L. H. L. 
$0.27 $0.19 $0. 19 
-27 { 


-20 
22 


4 .20 
19 

18% 

18 

18 

19 

-18 

18 

-19 


»» 


18 


January 
February 
Ma reh 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Years’ Prices 


c—— Per pound——, 
Is. 
$0.19 
18 
oT 


123 


1881, 
doje. 


the price was $1.60; 
40c.; 1901, Si7c.; 1911, 
66c. to 68c.; 1920, January, 


October 
H7toe 
to ATte.; 
$2.50 


18, 1871, 
to 60¢.; 1891, 
1913, 


coma P er pound— 
1924. 
H. Ts, Hy. 
- 65 $0.64 
G4 .64 
63 63 
G4 88 
64 .64 
4 63 
J .63 
August 60 
September 57 
October 57 
November 57 
December .. 57 
E 5 


January 
February 
March 


Sixteen Years’ Prices 
c—— Per pound——, 
H. L 


$0.50 
$0.53 
-O 
-74 
60 
-90 
0 
-80 
-60 
40 
35 
38 
-63 
59 
42 
43 


Squills, White 


yvvember 22, 1871, the 
October 18, 1881, 6c. to 7c.; 
. 1901, 3%c. to 4c.; 1911, 3%c. to 
to 8c.; 1918, November, 16c. 


-—Per pound- TT, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. a. L. 

we hiceas $0.04 $0.04 $0.03% $0.038% 

a 04 04 03% 08% 
O4 4 03% 038% 
OFS 08% .03% 
OF O45 -03% 03% 
05 05 03% 08% 
LO 05 03% -03% 
05 OY -03% -03% 
-O4%% Abe O85 - 03% 
04M, 044 OF .O5 
O41, O4ts 05 .05 
O45 03% 05 .05 
03% .05 -03% 


was 6c. 
1891, Sse 


price 


to. 7 Se. > 
1913, Ge. 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
Novembet 
December 


Valerian, Belgian 


November 22, 1871, the price was 
October 18, 1881, German, lve. t6 
loc. to Sc.; 1901, S%c. to 6e.: 


3lze.; 1913, Vise. to 10c.; 1919, 


20c, to 35c.; 
13%4c.; 1891, 
1911, 1c. to 
January, $1.65. 


Per pound——_———_, 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.22 $0.20 


1924. 

a. L. 
January ; . $0.0915 $0.09 
February 09 .09 ona .20 
March -09 09 18 18 
April .09 0815 .20 
May 0915 8% 45 
June 09 08%, 45 
July 0981, .09 .40 
August . 09 09 35 
September 09'S Ov .B5 
October O91, 0915 33 
November 11 10% 
December oma -11 33 
F 22 .O8! 


Seeds 


Anise, Spanish 


November 22, 1871 
l4c.; October 18, 
man, ec. to 7Tec.; 
1911, Spanish, 8c. 
1917, February, 30c. 


7-————Per pound—__—_, 
1924. 1925. 
'H. L. H. L. 

$0,154 2 $0. 15 $0.14% $0.1414 

15% 1542 14% .14 
March li She 1544 14% 
April : ane 15% Ws 14% 
May ... aes Al 1S -14% 
June -14% 16 
July -14 -1644 
14 -16% 
-14 -16% 
-1413 .16 
-14% -14 
14% 14 
lt .1644 


of German was 
1881, %c. to 10c.; 1891, Ger- 
1901, Russian, 5%c. to 6c.; 
to 9c.; 1913, 8¥%c. to 9%c.; 


the price 


January 
February 
144% 
15 
-14% 
-14% 
-161,) 
-16% 
-16 
-14% 
-13%4 
-13% 
-134 


September 

October 

November 

December 

F -154 


Canary, South American 


June 12. 1871, the price of Spanish seed was 
312c.; October 18, 1881, 4c. to 4%c.; 1891, 2'%c. 
to 2%c.; 1901, Smyrna, 2%c. to 2%c.; 1911, 
Smyrna, 3\%c. to 3%c.; 1913, Smyrna, 5téc. to 
5%c.; 1918, September, Spanish, 25c.; 1920, 
nominal; 1921, nominal. On May 28, 1906, the 
price of South American seed was 4c.; October 
18, 1911, 3%c. to 3%c 1913, Stec. to 5%c.; 
1918, September, 25c. 


c—————Per pound —_-——_, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

- $0.05% $0.05 No stocks 
. No stocks No stocks 
No stocks No stocks 
07% .07 No stocks 
07% .07% No stocks 
.07 No stocks 
07% No stocks 

07% 30.07% $0.07% 

07% 07% .07% 

07% 07% .07% 
07% 07% 07 

0744 07% OT% 
054s 07% .07 


Dutch 


the price was 11}4c.; 
to 7c.; 1891, Sc. to 5%c.; 
to 6c.; 1911, Dutch, 6%c. to 
to Tlec.; 1918, November, 69c. 

—————Per pound — 

5 1925. 

H,. L. H. L. 
January $0.24 $023%4 $0.10% $0.10 
February .24 2 10 08 
March % .09 0814 
April -08%4 08 
May 08% .08%4 
June 08% .08% 
July 08% -.OT% 
August -075% 0T% 
September 071g OT% 
October 
November 
December 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Caraway, 


1881, 
1901, 
3 


October 18, 
Dutch, 6c. 
Dutch, 5te. 
1913, Te. 


1871, 


06% 
06% 
-06% 


-07% 
-O7% 
-10% 


34 091s 


Fifteen Years’ Prices 


c——Per pound 
H. L. 

$0.10% $0.06 

‘ ‘091, 
16% 
074 
06% 

.09 


a8 


ae | 


eee ent ones ee 
SOliRs. ceca eres 
1917 


07% .06%% 


Cardamom, Bleached 


October 18, 1871, the price was $2.80 to 
1881, $2 to $2.25; 1891, 60c. to 80c.; 
to dc. 1911, 62c. to $1.25; 1913, 
$1.75; 1919, December, $2. 


w———Per pound —____, 


1901, 
$1.25 


$2.85; 
55e, 
to 


1925. 


L. H. 
$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.33 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November m 1.65 240 
December ; 1.70 2.40 
5 1.33 2.40 


2.20 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


October 7, 
October 18, 
1901, Tse. 
to 13c.; 


1879, 
1881, 
to &c.; 


1918, 


lie. tu 
1891, 


the price was 
12%c. to 1l4c.; 
1911, 20c. to 
October, 70c. 

-———Per pound 

1924. 
L. 

January $0.2415 $0. 30% 
February 2414 .B4 
Mare h .30 .33 
30 -2914 
-29 .28 
.28 27% 
2 — 
.31 
-30% 
-31% 
.30 
.30 
24% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


.34 
.34 
Bibs 


Fourteen Years’ Prices 


c——Per pound 
H. 
$0.3514 
.33 
.30 
-2315 
15 
32 
55 
.70 
.30 
30 
.35 
.40 
45 
-30 


Coriander, Bleached 


October 18, 1871, the price was 9c.; 
to 6c.; 1891, 3%c. to 4c.; 1901, Sc. to 
1911, 3%c. to 4c.; 1913, G4c. to 6%e.; 
June, 2514c. 


—Per pound——— 


H. 
$0.10% $0 
10% 
.08 
-07! 
0714 
09% 
09% 
09k. 
OS 
-081 
08% 
.08 
1014 -10% 


a 
1924. 
H. L. 
January » $0.1414 
February > % 
March 


June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Fenugreek 
1871, 


November 22, 


seed was 6c. to 7c.; October 18, 

seed, 3%4c. to 4c.; 1891, 2%c. to 

l%c. to 2c.; 1911, 2%c. to 2éc.; 

3%ec.; 1918, May, lic. 
1924. 
H. L. 

. $0.05% $0.05% 
v5, 05% 
054, 0546 
05 .05 04% 
i -04% -05 
"04% -04% 05 

-04% -05 

-04% 05 

.06 -05 

05% 05 

05 -05 

.05 05 

04% 05 


1881, 
2560. ; 


Per pound——— 


January 
February 
March 


$0.05 $I 
04% 
04% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Mustard, California, Brown 
October 18, 1871, the price was 13c. to 
1881, 6c.; 1891, 4%c. to 5c.; 1901, 4%c. 
1911, 6%c. to 6%4c.; 1913, 4%c. to 5c.; 

November, 3lc. 
—_———-Per ne 


23c.; 1913, 


1881, 
3'2c.; 


1913, 3c. 


to 


L. 


$1.80 $1. 70 


2.00 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
1.70 


16¢.: 
376.3 
12c. 


i 


$0.24 


2414 
1914 
13 
12 
15 
32 
- 2615 
18 


ie. 
1917, 


Te 


). 1014 
10 
"08 
07% 
07% 
0914 
09% 
0924 
-O84e 
0814 
-08 
.O8 
07% 


the price for powdered 
whole 


1901, 
to 


1925. 
H. L. 


). 0456 
04% 
-04% 
04% 
0414 
-05 
-05 
05 
05 
05 
-05 
.05 
O45 


15e.; 
5c. ; 
1918, 


ons. 


#H. 
$0.12 
-11% 
-ll‘e 
11% 
11% 
-11% 
-10 
-09 
09% 
09% 
0982 
10% 
12 


$0. 10% 
-104 


$0. 09 
-10% 
10% 
-10% 
11 
-11% 


January 
ae sea 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Stramonium 
1878, the price of powder was 
to 20c.; October 18, 1881, whole, 8c. to 
1901, %c.; 1911, 8c. to 8tec.; 1913, 8c. 
1918, June, 45c. 


April 2, 


—_——Per pound——— 
1924. 192: 
H. L. H, 

$0.10 $0.10 $0.10 
10 -10 10 
10 10 10 
.10 .10 10 
10 10 -10 
10 10 10 
10 .10 10 
10 10 10 
10 10 10 
10 10 10 
10 10 10 
10 10 .O8 
.10 .10 10 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November ......-.- 
December 


Worm, American 

April 2, 1878, the 
to lic.; October 18, 1881, 

1901, 9c. to 10c.; 1911, Ge. 
to llc.; 1920, August, 30c. 


whole, 5c. 
to Tc.; 


1086. 1925. 


H. H, 
$0.10 $0. “0 8% 

08% .08} 

.08 08 

.08 .08 

.08 08 

-08 .08 
5 08 08 
August .08 08 
September .08 .08 
October 8 .08 
November .O8 
December 08 


08 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


-08 
-08 
08 
-08 
-08 
-08 
.08 
-08 
-08 
-08 
08 

08 


price of powder was 
to 
1913, 


$0. 11% 


11 

i0% 

11% 
"11% 
10 
.09 
-09 
09 
091% 
-09% 
091% 
-09 


18c. 
9c.; 


to 8tec.; 


EE, 


= 


$0.10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
-10 
10 
.10 
10 
10 
.08 
.08 

Os 


12¢. 
6c. ; 
10c. 


——Per pound—————_, 


L. 


$0.08 $0.08 


.08 
08 
08 
.08 
-08 

08 
.08 
.O8 
.08 
-08 
08 
.08 


January 


28, 1926 


Spices 
Clove, Zanzibar 


28, 1875, the price for ground was 4lc, 
October 18, 1881, 29c. to 30c.; 1891, &c. 
1901, 8c. to 8'4c.; 1911, 16%c. to 17c.; 
16'4c. tu 16%jc.; 1919, December, 55c. 
Per Se ———- 
24. 1925 
L. H. i 
$0. $0.29 $0. 
31} 27% 


May 
to 50c.; 
to 8\c.; 
1913, 


O73 
27% 


2512 
2h 
24 
24 
241% 
24% 
August -28) 
September -28 
October -271 
November -30 oat e 26 
December 2613 


24 


January 
February 
March 


Twenty-five Years’ Prices 


o—Per pound—~+ 
H. 


~ 30 $0.24 


1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 


1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 


19> 
101 
.0o 

0915 


Nutmegs, 110s 


January 12, 1881, 
nary was 27%éc. to 


the price of prime to ordi- 
30c.; October 18, 1881, 65c. 
to vee 1891, 105s to 110s, 60c. to 61c.; 1901, 
2214c. to 23c.': 1911, 14%c. to 1ic.; 1913, 14c. to 
14%4c.; 1918, August, 39c. 
——Per pound——— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. 

SOM ib ckcen<s $0.38 $0.30 $0.53 
February -38 3d 06 
March .37 
-42 
42 
30 


-40 


x 56 


Septe eaten aa 50 
October 

November ....... 

December 


Pepper, Singapore, Black 


April 28, 1875, the price of ground was 18c. 
to 25c.; October 18, 1881, whole, 1644c. to 17c.; 
1891, 8%c. to 8%c.; 1901, 125%c. to 12%c.; 1911, 
11%c. to 11%c.; 1913, 11%c. to 12c.; 1918, May, 
28) 2c. 

Per pound 


=. 
$0.14% 
14% 
"1414 
-14% 
-14% 
15 
19 


pms 
1924. 

H. L. 
No stocks 
No stocks 
No stocks 
No stucks 
No stocks 
$0.1014 $0.10'% 
1014 10% 
one "10% -20 
-12% -11%4 +2215 
-13f2 .12% -23% 
13%. .13% - 2644 
-14 -14 37% 
-14 -10% 37% 


i 


$0. 14% 
14% 
113% 
13% 
14% 
+1442 
15 
-20 
-20 
2214, 
"9314 
31% 
-13% 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November .. 
December 


Pepper, Lampong 


April 28, 1875, the price on ground was 18c. 
to 25c.; October 18, 1881, whole, 16%4c. to 17c.; 
1891, 8c. to 8%c.; 1901, 125ec. to 12%c.; 1911, 
llc. to 11%c.; 1913, 10%c. to 1lc.; 1918, May, 
28t4c. 

-———-—Per pound————_ 
1924. 925. 

H. L. H. lL. 

$0.10% $0.09% $0.13% $0.13 
"1014 -10% "131g 13 
101% -10% 12% = .12 
101, .10% +1234 «11% 
-10 09538 13% .12% 
-095%  .08% "144 -138% 
.10 09% 19 id 
10% «.10 -19% =.1914 
12 -11% -22 .19 
8% 612% -28%  .21% 
138% .13% -26 .23 
18% .12% 37 3) 
138% .08% 37 11% 


January 
February 


September 
Octuber 
November 
December 


Pepper, Singapore, White 


April 28, 1875, the price on powder was 30c. 
to 36c.; October 18, 1881, whole, 22%c. to 23%c.; 
1891, 14%c. to 15c.; 1901, 19%c. to 19%c.: 1911, 
16%c. to 17c.; 1913, 20c. to 20%c.; 1919, August, 
34%c. 


—Per pound- 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.1414 $0.1414 $0.24 , $0.22% 
1444 .14% -2216 
16 10 -20 
.161%4 .16 19% 
-16 "15% one 
6 15 .22 
.15% -23%4 
18" “oR, 
.19 


28% 
October 19% 82 
November .24 


4 
December m 24 .B8 
-1444 


"19% 
Pepper, Chillies, Japan, No. | 


April 28, 1875, the price of ground African 
was 30c. td 32c.; October 18, 1881, whole, Bom- 
bay. 18c. to 14c.; 1891, Bombay, S8%éc. to 9%c.; 
1901, Japan, 10%c. to 11c.; 1911, 12c. to 12%c 
1913, 8%4c. to 8%c.; 1921, October, 42c. 

cm -~Per pound 


January 
February 


August 
September 


45 


ones 
3088, 


H. 
$0.21% $0. 21% 
21 


21 

21 

June 24 ‘ ’ 21 

July 28 ° ‘ 21 
August .* : . 221 

September : . olen 21% 

October aa 7 ; 19 

November . 18 

December 17% 

like 


H. ‘Y. 
$0. 34M $0.24% 
24% 


on 


January 
February 





January 28, 1926 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Essential Oils: Market Review 


American products predominated 
price developments in the essential oil 
market last year. Without exception 
they were strong throughout’ the 
greater part of the year, and toward 
the close of the twelve-month period— 
following marketing the new crop— 
they underwent a series of advances of 
somewhat startling character. The 
leaders were peppermint and spear- 
mint at all times. lJErigeron, tansy, 
wormwood, wormseed and pennyroyal 
followed closely the upward movement 
in values, and differed from pepper- 
mint and spearmint only in the matter 
of degree. The group of citrus oils 
enjoyed a prosperous year, and the ad- 
vances in bergamot, lemon and ex- 
pressed lime were features right to the 
close of 1925. Orange oil underwent 
less extensive price movement. China 
oils, after a period of depression earlier 
in the year, advanced sharply during 
the last six months. This was espe- 
cially true of cassia, but sweet true 
almond was not far behind in strength. 
Floral oils were more generally com- 
mitted in buyers’ favor than they had 
been in 1924. Due to rather large pro- 
duction of geranium and lavender, the 
earlier months of the year found prices 
rather easy and competitive, but later 
on reduction in the surplus stocks and 
news that, in the instance of lavender, 
the new crop had not been entirely 
satisfactory, tended to bring sellers to 
a slightly firmer view of the market. 
However, prices were but temporarily 
advanced. 


Trend of Price Index 


The following tabulation of the Re- 
porter’s price index for essential oils 
affords a broad view of market prog- 
ress. The index numbers were com- 
piled from 20 typical essential oils on 
ae of a normal of 100 for August 
» 1 : 


Index Numbers 


(Normal 100) 
1925. 
1925. 
153 
160.4 


End of— 
January 
February 
March 
“pril ... 
May 
June 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


From the above tabulation the price 
weakness noted in the second quarter 
of the year is quite clear. Also, the 
strong and advancing market in the 
last six months—particularly in the 
last quarter of the year—is promi- 
nently depicted. 

As the strength in American oils 
topped everything else, at least from 
the standpoint of sensational price ad- 


vances, it may be well to treat them 
first. 


Peppermint at Fancy Prices 


Prices for peppermint broke all 
previous records in the last quarter of 
the year. The rise came after the new 
crop was ready for the market and 
occurred simultaneously with the buy- 
ing activities of the largest of domestic 
consumers. In other words, when 
stocks were largest, the market started 
its record making advance. The an- 
swer to this somewhat unusual devel- 
opment was the disappointing size of 
the 1925 crop. When all distilled, it 
hardly reached 250,000 pounds, and 
there were conservative factors who 
believed it fell considerably short of 
that figure. To aggravate the situa- 
tion, there was no oil carried over from 
the 1924 production. 

Early in the growing season the 
situation had apneared to be propitious 
for a crop at least of normal size— 
about 450,000 pounds. The high prices 
obtained late in 1924 proved to be a 
stimulus to planting of new root with 
the result that the increase in new 
acreage ran as high as percent, 
according to some estimates. With 
everything set for a sufficient out- 
turn of oil to take care of manufac- 
turing requirements here and abroad 
in the consuming year of 1925-1926, in 
late May came the coldest weather 
that the producing states had experi- 
enced for many years. In Michigan 
and Indiana the temperatures dropped 
so low that a genuine freeze resulted. 
Virtually all the top growth of pepper- 
mint was killed to the ground and 
much of the acreage was permanently 
reduced by roots being killed. 

The effect of this was prompt, locally 

the producing districts. Early 
the spot market was $13 per 
When the extent of the dam- 
ge Vv full developed, prices ad- 
vanced prompt nd reached $19 per 
pound in that month In July, sales 
were made at $20 pound, which 


price at that onstituted a record 
for all previous time 


Recovery the 


ere 


25 


per 
time « 


from 


t 


freeze was slow, 
feeling that 
desperate as 
iin fact 
least a 


Was a 
thre u 
sO 


previously r¢ 
was that the 


The cert 


would be at 


in the producing 
those who failed 
of the article for 


new crop oil were 


month late. Even 
districts there were 
to sense the future 
1925. Short sales of 
made as low as $5 per pound. Not 
much was disposed of at that price. 
Incidentally, it is satisfactory to note 
that a rather unusual amount of oil 
was delivered against those $5 con- 
tracts -when the market was actually 
between $10 and $12 per pound in the 
primary market. 

The avorable 
short lived. Many of the 
factors in the primary market saw 
clearly in what direction the market 
was headed and hence the tendency 
was to accumulate the short produc- 
tion in strong hands. Operations to 
that end were very successful. By the 
first of October the situation was en- 
tirely in the hands of Western factors. 
Very little oil had been bought by New 
York dealers and only moderate quan- 
tities had been engaged by some of the 
leading manufacturing consumers. 

When demand showed a _ broader 
trend, the holders in the West promptly 
began a forward movement in prices. 
Quotations in October advanced from 
$16 per pound to $17.50 per pound. The 
real push upward came in November 
when 40,000 pounds of oil were pur- 
chased by a large manufacturer of 
chewing gum and 10,000 pounds were 
taken up by a producer of tooth paste. 
Coupled with other buying of consid- 
erable quantities, prices advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Beginning the 
month at $18 per pound, $28 per pound 
was reached quickly. 

By the time oil reached $28 per 
pound, it was said that not more than 
50,000 pounds remained unsold in the 
West, of which quantity about 10,000 
pounds was still owned by growers. 

December was a dull month in which 
demand for peppermint oil dropped 
close to zero and brought about mod- 
erate price declines. Statistically, the 
Situation was as strong as ever, but 
commercially there was little demand 
and considerable desire to cash in some 
of the oil that represents in many in- 
stances large paper profits. The net 
result was that whereas natural oil 
opened the month at $28 per pound and 
then dropped to $26.50 per pound in 
the last week of the month, redistilled 
oil ended the year at $27.50 per pound. 


Most American Oils Scarce 


Spearmint also proved to be under 
produced and cleverly handled in the 
West last year. While annual con- 
sumption is relatively small, there is 
a group of buyers who must have 
spearmint whatever the _ cost. The 
prices they paid toward the close of 
the year were very high, though the 
point reached served tu check some of 
the buying by minor consumers, Open- 
ing the year at $4.25 per pound, the 
market reached $4.50 per pound in 
February and in March sold between 
$4.35 and $4.50 per pound. April and 
May proved to be months in which con- 
sumers were aloof from the market in 
anticipation of cheaper prices from 
the new crop. Prices dropped to the 
basis of $3.85 per pound in May. June 
witnessed the extension of the decline 
to $3.75 per pound, but before the end 
of the month the price was up to 
$7.50 per pound and very strong due 
to the damage to the growing crop 
by the cold weather in late May. From 
June to the end of November the mar- 
ket advanced steadily. Covering of 
requirements of the larger consumers 
found the smaller crop well controlled 
and ‘higher prices forced on almost 
every purchase. In August, $2.50 per 
pound was reached. September re- 
corded sales as high as $11 per pound. 
October found demand still pressing 
and values went up to $13 per pound. 
3y the end of November $14 per pound 
had been paid. Early in December 
the situation eased slightly and busi- 
ness was booked at $13.75 per pound. 

Other materials in the group of 
American essential oils showing the 
influence of poor production and close 
control of what was produced included 
erigeron, pennyroyal, tansy and worm- 
wood oils. Erigeron, tansy and worm- 
wood are mostly grown in the districts 
where peppermint and spearmint also 
are cultivated. All were underpro- 
duced,’ but the full effect failed to 
develop until quite late in the year. 
In January, erigeron sold at $4.25 per 
pound and weakened toward the end 
of the month. Quotations in February 
were $3.75 per pound, which proved 
to be about bottom for the first quar- 
ter of the year. Slight recovery came 
in March when transactions ran the 
price up to $4 per pound, which figure 
also ruled in April. May and June 
found sellers discounting the new crop, 
anticipating lower prices and hence 
showing disposition to reduce carry- 
overs. Prices in May were dropped 
to $3.50 per pound which price con- 
tinued until October when values stif- 
fened sharply as available stocks be- 
came centered in strong hands. Prices 
went up to $4.50 per pound. By the 
beginning of November the market was 
up to $6.25 per pound and before the 


outlook was very 


prominent 


end of the month $6.50 per pound had 
been paid. In December the tendency 
was strongly upward. 

The history of tansy and-wormwood 
paralleled that of erigeron very 
closely. Tansy opened the year at $3.25 
per pound and held unchanged until 
September when two advances oc- 
curred; the first made the market $3.50 
and the second placed it at $5 per 
pound. In October $6.25 per pound 
was reached and before the end of 
November $6.50 per pound was re- 
corded. December prices were strong 
at $6.50 per pound. Wormwood started 
the year at $3.25 per pound and in 
March values were high at $4 per 
pound. That figure continued to pre- 
vail throughout the summer but in 
September an advance to $4.25 per 
pound was noted. Early October busi- 
ness went through at $5 per pound 
followed by an advance in $6 per pound 
before the end of the month. Novem- 
ber placed_the market higher at $65 
per pound and, continued the rise 
until $7 per pound was reached. De- 
cember prevailed at $7 per pound. The 
advance in pennyroyal was far more 
conservative than in the other articles. 
January opened at $2 per pound and 
until October that figure continued to 
rule. In that month, it became evi- 
dent that the contracts placed for new 
crop early in the summer would not 
be delivered in full, Under-production 
was the reason and caused prices to 
first advance to $2.10 per pound and, 
subsequently in November, $2.25 
pound was done. This price continued 
to the end of the year. 


The Chinese Factor 


The excitement in the above group 
of American oils tended to overshadow 
developments in other’ materials. 
However, China products were of in- 
terest many times during the twelve 
months. Cassia oil had two well de- 
fined price swings during the year. 
The first six months found values 
here moving steadily downward with 
just sufficient reaction at times to 
relieve the material, from utter mo- 
notony in price progress. Quotations 
in January were as high as $2.65 per 
pound, but by the end of the month 
$2.55 per pound had been done, Until 
July, the decline continued, values 
dropping as low as $2.35 per pound 
in that length of time. The upturn 
started in July when after selling at 
$2.40 per pound prices moved up to 
$2.60 per pound. August found the 
market firm but unchanged through- 
out the month at $2.75 per pound. 
September transactions resulted in 
values moving up to $2.90 per pound. 
October witnessed sales at 3 per 
pound, and by the end of November 
$3:35 per pound had been reached. 
However, the high prices prevailing 
in the last quarter of the year were 
out of line with the progress of re- 
placement costs. Cables from China 
brought lower prices, but acute 
searcity of prompt delivery oil in this 
market offset the drop in the prices 
for futures. The sentiment in De- 
cember favored a material reduction 
in spot prices when the lower cost 
replacement oil relieved the shortage 
evident in that month, 

Apricot kernel oil was 
a stiff advance during the year. 
Whereas, there is a fair amount of 
oil produced on the Pacific Coast, 
most of the article comes from China, 
and it was clear early in the year that 
underproduction would make for a 
series of advances. Reports from the 
Pacific Coast fitted in nicely with the 
situation in China. Oil producers in 
Southern California paid prices record 
high for all previous time. Prices in 
January were 28c. per pound, but by 
April 35c. per pound had been reached 
under excellent consuming demand. 
May found prices forced to 40¢. per 
pound. Continued rise in the costs in 
China placed the market at 50c. per 
pound in June and throughout July 
and August values held thereat firmly. 
The rise was resumed in September 
with 55c. per pound paid, to be fol- 
lowed by 58c. per pound as the mar- 
ket by the first of October. Slight 
improvement in stocks caused a re- 
action to 55c. per pound in November 
and December transactions took place 
that basis. 


The Lira and the Citrous Group 


In the group of citrous oils, pro- 
duction and foreign exchange were 
leading features back of the price de- 
velopments during the year. Depres- 
sion of the Italian lire caused more 
than limited consternation among the 
international bankers and the Italian 
Government. Attempts to rally the 
lire from its decline were continuous 
during the year and partial success 
was achieved. However, the fluc- 
tuating cost of the lire brought to 
bergamot, lemon, and orange oils more 
than ordinary price activity. Some- 
what less than normal production in 
Sicily offset to some degree the drop 
in value of Italian money and at times 
the market for Italian oils displayed 
as much strength as at other times it 
did weakness. Bergamot and lemon 
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ended the year far higher than they 
sold for early in January. Through- 
out the year, orange displayed far 
more stability than the other two oils 
and prices at the end of December 
were very close to those in force in 
January. Consumption of all three 
oils was considerably ahead of that in 
1924. Importations showed a gain over 
the previous year and kept pace with 
demand on a generally larger scale 
throughout the year. 

Official figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington 
place the imports for nine months as 
follows:—Bergamot, 1925, 101,100 
pounds; 1924, 62,600 pounds; lemon, 
1925, 435,900 pounds; 1924, 418,400 
pounds; orange, 1925, 191,900 pounds; 
1924, 144,900 pounds. 


Bergamot began the year at $3.50 
per pound, but sales in January were 
made as low as $2.75 per pound. 
Prices advanced during the next three 
months and in April the top for the 
forward movement was reached at 
$3.65 per pound. May and June found 
a reactionary current in control when 
primary market prices declined. Spot 
quotations in May were high at $3.50 
and low at $3.45 per pound, while in 
June the market sagged as low as 
$3.35 per pound. The balance of the 
vear found the market stronger and 
advancing. In July, sales were made 
at $4.25 per pound. August noted 
business as high as $4.75 per pound. 
In September, $5.75 per pound was 
done, but in October the market proved 
to be high at $5.75 per pound and a 
reaction sent values back to $5.25 per 
pound. November was quiet at $5.25 
per pound, but recovery came In De- 
cember and sales were made as high 
as $5.50 per pound. 

Lemon oil in the first quarter fluc- 
tuated between 95c. per pound and 
$1.10 per pound; in March the high 
was the latter figure and the low was 
95c. per pound. Changes in prices 
were between these two extremes un- 
til July, when advances’ placed the 
market at $1.60 per pound while the 
low in that month was $1.10 per 
pound. August developed a low at 
$1.45 per pound, but by the end of the 
month the market was up to $1.70 per 
pound. September brought the ad- 
vance to the peak for the balance of 
the year. In fact, in September, Oc- 
tober and November the market was 
never under $1.90 per pound, while 
for the greater part of the time $2 per 
pound was inside and strongly main- 
tained. 

At no time during the year was the 
inside price of Messina orange oil 
higher than $2.85 per pound, which 
prevailed in March, when the low was 
$2.75 per pound. The low for the year 
came in May, business being done at 
$2.55 per pound in that month. The 
tendency in values during the first six 
months was downward. In the last six 
months, values fluctuated between 
$2.65 to $2.75 per pound. 


Flower Products Favored Buyers 


Floral in con- 
sumers’ favor. Prices were rarely 
firm during the year for the reason 
that production of laver(ler flower oil 
and geranium oils was far in excess 
of consuming requirements here or 
abroad. In lavender, the first half of 
the year was fairly steady, with prices 
for spot goods unchanged at $5.50 per 
pound. In July, they sagged to $5 per 
pound, and in November, spot sales 
were made as low as $4.75 per pound, 
which was the inside price at the end 
of the vear. News from France re- 
ceived at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the year declared that the 
1925 crop was considerably smaller 
than earlier forecasts had fixed on, 
but apparently this was without 
strengthening effect permanently, 
though on the news values were raised 
to $5.25 per pound in September, only 
to decline to $4.75 per pound when the 
supposed bullish situation was not sup- 
ported by demand. Bourbon geranium 
was far over-produced and it was not 
until the last quarter of the year that 
factors began to report absorption of 
more than fair quantities of the sur- 
plus stocks abroad and hence viewing 
the market as potentially bullish. Price 
trend failed to reflect the sentiment. 
Early in January Bourbon oil was 
quoted at $7.75 per pound, but by the 
end of the quarter it was down to 
$5.50 per pound. The close of the sec- 
ond quarter found prices down to $3.90 
per pound, and at the end of the third, 
sales confirmed $3.75 per pound as in- 
side. This figure continued to the 
close of the vear. Rose oil was mostly 
strong. Early in the year a steady 
market at $9 per ounce prevailed, but 
in the closing days of April the Bul- 
garian market was cut off by the un- 
settled political conditions in that 
countrv. An attempt to assassinate 
prominent officials was made, and 
even the King was placed under re- 
straint. Gathering flowers was forced 
on the growers earlier than ever this 
year bv the early maturing of the 
crop. The entire crop had to be gath- 
ered in a few davs and the extreme 
heat that caused the situation resulted 
in a rather poor quality of blossoms. 


oils were generally 
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ERITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK @aaqj7j—DTTC]“Zz 


Agencies: 


Boston ot Philadelphia 

Columbus, Ohio pinion New Orleans 

Kansas City a San Francisco 
Chicago Building: 1 18 West Ohio St. 
Toronto Office: 93-95 Church St. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Basic Aromatic Chemicals 
Perfumer’s Raw Materials 
Fritzbro Arome-Flavors 
True Fruit Aroma Essences 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethyl Ethers 
Oleoresin Vanilla "Vinita cosscmicatly ana without the necenity of ageing. 
Oleoresin Orris Root 
Oleoresin Sandalwood 
Finest quality for the perfumer and soap maker. Oleoresin Patchouly 
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Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


SCHIMMEL & CO. 


MILTITZ (near Leipzig) GERMANY 
- AND == 


SOCIETE J. GRAS & CO., F. CHAUVET & CO., Successeurs 
CANNES, FRANCE 
W UVLO CCC HTCCHCHZ€HTT@Mllla 


Office and Warehouse - 82-84 Beekman Street, New York City 
Shipping and Receiving - - 30 Ferry Street, New York City 
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The result was a premium being paid December, cheapest oil was moved = Sassafras, Natural, U.S.P: Wintergreen, Sweet Pisch, Ses 
for quality materials and a successful to $10 per ounce and according te f uaa ane. ea: takes eb GORE a 
movement on the part of the growers brand the range was to $15 per ounce. October 18, 1871, the price was $1.15 to $1.20; $4.50; October 18, 1881, $3.15 to $3.20; 1891, 
whereby the entire crop commanded At the close of the year the market 1881, 57%c. to 65c.; 1891, 88c. to 42c.; 1901, $1.80 to $1.90; 1901, $1.40 to $1.60; 1911, $1.35 
higher pri than it did a year ago. was generally firm, and while sales 40c. to 43c.; 1911, 7c. to “5c. ; 1913, 5c, to to $1.75; 1913, $1.50 tc $2; 1919, December, 
Oe See Oe “or ae" a, Ae wa a tand- 60c.; 1918, October, $2.50. $6.25. 
Smaller production and something like volume for most oils showed a tend Nina ads. ea 
scarcity of quality oil resulted in prices ency toward curtailment of buying on = a — 

: ? p . re reak ass . 
being advanced. In the second quar- the part of consumers, ve H. a ae 
ter of the year, prices were raised to prices Was most nar. ae ae od Js y $1. 73 Es = January rt “9° 
$9.50 per ounce for the cheapest oil. permanent. The general ou tt : first March . 
As high as $13.50 per ounce was ob- for a firm market throughout the fi ' 
tained for the leading brands. In early quarter of the coming year. 


Essential Oils: Record of Prices tt 


. October 
Almond, Bitter Lemon, Messina si Deceuber 
May 29, 1872, the price was $14; October 18, ee aa ott. es: vol $2.15 i $2.75; BORE si vtserdowse 
$n $0°94.25; 1011; $9.50 10°95; 1913, $8.00 to 1901, Sie. to Me.;, 1911, $1.00 to $1.80; 20K ; Wintergreen talk Gaultheria 
$6.50; 1917, November, $13. Fe Te tO ee eee, eee Per pound———> Spearmint, U.S.P. October, 18, 1901, the price was $2.25 to $2.90; 
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anon er potas 1924. 1925. 1911, $4.25 to $5; 1913, $4.25 to $4.50; 1919 
1924. 1925. I, H. Il. June 5, 1872, the price was $4; October 18, September, $9.75. : 
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Orange, Italian, U.S.P. 


‘ : i 3.% 4a 4.5 April 2, 1873, the price was $3.75; October 
senembe =* ‘ 5 .f 18 1881, $3 to $325: 1891, $2.80 to $3.12%; 
Stoner rb “4 ae 1901, $1.20 to $1.54; 1911, $2.45 to $2.60; 1913, n u 
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Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. January The paint industry uses prussiates; so does 


February 8, 1909, the price was $1.75 to March .--- res 3 the textile finisher. 
$1.85; October 18, 1911, $1.25 to $1.40; 1913, —_ 3: 3 ; “Bn : 3 1 
$1.30 to $1.40; 1918, November, $9.76 a >. 26 The textile industry uses bleaching powder; 
= —Per pound—- » Jury 7 2.! ° 66 
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Clove, U.S.P. *1: . ° . 
November 22, 1871, the price was $1.40 to The fertilizer industry uses sulphuric acid ; so 
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Common needs for raw materials in the chem- 
ical group link all industries with an endless 
chain. 
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Gums, Waxes, Shellac: Market Review 


Gums 


Price fluctuations in gum aloe was 
very narrow throughout the entire 
year. The entire change failed to ex- 
ceed 1c. per pound, comparing the high 
and low for the year. Stabilized prices 
at relatively high levels resulted in 
extremely steady undertones and busi- 
ness conditions. This was somewhat 
in distinction with the, developments 
in the previous twelvemonth when 
values swung over a range of approxi- 
mately 4c. per pound. From January 
through April prices remained around 
10c, and 10%%c. per pound. In May and 
June 10c. per pound was retained. In 
July, August, September and October 
strong undercurrents carried values 
from a low of 10c. to a high of 1l1c. per 
pound, though it was not a steady rise. 
In fact, in October the article sold as 
low as 10c. per pound, and also reached 
the high for the year in the same 
month. Stabilized conditions were 
mostly the result of strongly controlled 
stocks in the primary and spot market. 
Most of the merchandise here was held 
on consignment, and the holders were 
under orders not to sell below certain 
limits. The views of primary market 
owners were between 10c. and llc. per 
pound throughout the year, and at no 
time did stocks mount to a point where 
they were unable to get their ideas of 
prices. 

Arabic was well stabilized as to 
prices. From January through De- 
cember the article changed price posi- 
tion but fractionally, and the range 
between high and low for the year was 
le. per pound; cleaned amber sorts 
were high at 13%c. per pound and low 
as 12%c. per pound. However, from 
month to month fractional fluctuations 
were common and were mostly due to 
the presence of somewhat keen compe- 
tition at all times. At no period could 
the market have been called weak or 
even easy. This was due mainly to the 
fact that production failed to permit 
accumulation of stocks either here or 
in the foreign shipment markets. De- 
mand was good for almost the entire 
year, and during the third quarter it 
was especially satisfactory. So much 
so that at times supplies were not of- 
fered freely and, in addition to lively 
trading between consumers and im- 
porters, there were many transactions 
between dealers needing prompt de- 
livery stock against which to provide 
deliveries on contracts. The low for 
the year came in January, and was 
never again touched during the year. 
From January to March prices fluc- 
tuated between 12%c. per pound and 
13%c. per pound, with the tendency 
upward most of the time. The high for 
the year was first reached in April, 
when sales took place at 13%c. per 
pound and when merchandise at no 
time sold for less than 1316c. per pound. 
The period May-July found values eas- 
ing off fractionally, and sales made 
generally over the range 13c. to 13'4c. 
per pound. The balance of the year 
was generally an active period of firm 
to strong prices and slightly higher 
levels. The high for the year was 
reached a second time in October, when 
the market rose from 13\c. to 13%c. 
per pound. Toward the close of the 
year prices were strongly placed, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that advices 
from abroad reflected a firm tone there. 

Business in asafoetida was good. The 
high for the year was 26c. per pound 
for lump, while the low was 22c. per 
pound. Prices obtained were generally 
at a higher level than those in the pre- 
vious year. This was due directly to 
the fact that India, the primary mar- 
ket, was able to maintain values early 
in the year and to advance them con- 
sistently if moderately throughout the 
year. This rise in first costs was but- 
tressed by the rise in sterling exchange 
until it was very close to normal at 
about midyear, and for the balance of 
the year was never far from being 
almost at par. From January to March 
sales were but moderately active and 
prices were maintained between 22c. 
and 23c. per pound. Sales in February 
and March were never made below 23c. 
per pound. In April the high for the 
year was reached when expanding de- 
mand found stocks low here. Most of 
the rather large consignment lots that 
had depressed the market at times in 
the past went into consumption and 
earried the spot price to 26c. per pound, 
In May astrong market ruled at 26c. per 
pound, It ‘asin this and the next month 
that the call for powder showed marked 
increase. At times it was hard to get 
anything prompt; deliveries were at 
times as much as two to three weeks 
behind. During this time powder sold 
at 40c. per pound and never below 38c. 
per pound. In fact, regarding powder, 
it was interesting to note that millers 
rarely reduced prices no matter how 
much the price for lump might decline. 
Scarcity of the article was emphasized 
that oftentimes throughout the year 
certain dealers had nothing to sell. 
Lump was easier during the period 
July-October, and prices declined from 
25c. per pound in July to 23c. per pound 
in August. A slight recover to 2d4e. 
per pound occurred in September, and 
the market remained at that figure dur- 
ing October. In November the market 
again advanced, sales establishing a 


firm position at 25c. per pound. For 
the balance of the year the tendency 
was upward. In the meantime from 
40c. per pound at midyear powder ad- 
vanced slowly but very steadily and 
without much fluctuation until late in 
the year the situation seemed to be 
very strong at 44c. per pound, with 
only conservative quantities offering. 

Camphor was a strong article in the 
first three months of the past year. 
This was not so evident in January 
and February when imported slabs 
sold over the range 65c. to 66c. per 
pound and domestic in bulk remained 
at 80c. per pound, March witnessed 
steady and sustained rise in the re- 
placement cost in Japan. There was 
heavy buying of spot merchandise and 
somethink akin to real scarcity forced 
an even greater rise in local circles. 
Quotations here rose from 65c. to 80c: 
per pound for imported slabs, while 
the American refiners advanced their 
prices for bulk merchandise to 84ec. 
per pound. Shipment from Japan ad- 
vanced from 59c. per pound in bond to 
64c. per pound, also in bond. The ad- 
vances were spread through the 
month. For shipment, they were, suc- 
cessively, 59c., 61c., 63c. and 64c, per 
pound in bond. Imported slabs rose 
as follows: 66c., 71c., 7714¢¢c., and finally 
80c. per pound. The American refin- 
ers first advanced to 82c. and then to 
&84c. per pound. 

When the scarcity 
was subsequently relieved, 
for Japanese camphor declined 
spot and shipment goods; that for 
American refined goods failed to do 
so. In April, Japanese slabs dropped 
from 774%4c. per pound spot to 75c, per 
pound. In May, values worked down 
to 73c. per pound, while in June they 
swung between 74c. and 73c. per 
pound, ending that month on a frac- 
tionally upward swing. In this period, 
shipment shifted between 63%c. and 
f4c. per pound in bond. July proved 
to be a steady month. A rise of 2c. 
per pound came in the second week, 
but in the next prices were back to 
74c. per pound. Toward the end of 
that month undertones eased consider- 
ably under rather liberal offerings of 
spot merchandise, The first week in 
August, quotations dropped to 73c. per 
pound and during the next four weeks 
sales on occasions were made as low 
as 72c. and 7244c. per pound. Toward 
the end of the month, however, a firm- 
er feeling developed and Tic. per 
pound became the basis for new busi- 
ness. This stronger undertone car- 
ried over into September. For the first 
two weeks of that period 75c. was firm. 
Competition in the third week was 
more active and 73c. per pound again 
made the basis for sales. Recovery 
to 74c. per pound came in the last 
week. October found prices varying 
between 73c. to 74e. per pound, with 
the market generally steady. 

Synthetic camphor continued to play 
an important part in the market. 
importations from Germany were 
larger than a year ago. Some under- 
standing of the situation may be 
gained from the combined import fig- 
ures covering both refined and syn- 
thetic for the period January-Septem- 
ber. In 1925, the combined total for 
that period was 2,542,407 pounds; in 
1924, 2,294,130 pounds. The landings 
of synthetic during that period was 
1,439,181 pounds, as compared with 
1,103,226 pounds of refined. Indepen- 
dent figures for synthetic and refined 
in 1924 are not available. Imports of 
erude for the January-September pe- 
riod totaled 1,818,648 pounds last year 
and 1,248,858 pounds during the equiv- 
alent period, 1924. 

The history of tragacanth was one 
of steadily rising values following 
shrinkage in available supplies. Open- 
ing the year at $1.15 per pound for Ne 
1 Aleppo, the price was $1.40 per pound 
by the end of March. Though April 
faile&d to show a change, it was re- 
sumed in May when sales were made 
at $1.45 per pound. June through 
September was a period of steady 
prices in a very strong market. Toward 
the end of August, advices from abroad 
were bullish, showing a reduced pro- 
duction and an expanding demand, 
October found the market higher at 
$1.50 per pound and still tending up- 
ward. Prime qualities were not read- 
ily obtainable nor were quotations 
made always covered by true type of 
the various qualities. 3usiness was 
excellent over the balance of the year, 
and values were maintained without 


difficulty. 
Waxes 


The feature of the wax group came 
late in the year when carnauba reached 
so strong a position at prices so much 
above those prevailing early in the 
year that much concern was felt, es- 
pecially by consumers. Shrinking 
stocks here and in Brazil, European 
buying, delays in shipments, and record 
rise in Brazilian exchange governed the 
development of higher prices and a 
strong market. Bees wax was also a 
material steadily gathering strength 
throughout the year. The re-entry of 


of spot stocks 
the price 
for 


Russia into the market for African 
wax—prior to the war virtually the 
entire crop of African wax moved to 
Russia for candle-making purposes— 
made supplies hard to obtain for ship- 
ment to the United States. Brazil and 
Chile were hard markets to operate. 
Europe competed for wax in both 
countries and made it difficult for im- 
porters here to secure more than oc- 
casional quantities and always at high 
prices. 

The crisis in carnauba came in the 
last quarter of the year. First of all, 
for many weeks, Brazil had offered at 
prices equal to values on spot. De- 
mand here began to stiffen in the third 
quarter and by the middle of October 
was expansive and pressing. The 
heavy sales to Hamburg had reduced 
the Brazilian stocks severely and the 
wax available in Germany helped but 
little because the prices there were 
often higher than those in New York. 
The climax regarding supplies came 
when the full quantity expected in 
November failed to enter. For some 
‘reason, the transhipments at Para were 
not all put aboard the November ship. 
The result was that the goods failed 
to reach New York before December 10 
and put many consumers into straits 
to meet their manufacturing require- 
ments that they had covered earlier by 
contracts for the November arrival. 
Further, they had new requirements 
to place and found the placement 
either in Brazil or on spot very difficult. 
With the market almost bare of un- 
sold supplies, with November arrivals 
landed only in part, and with all nearby 
shipments from Brazil sold to Europe, 
the situation could hardly have been 
stronger. : 

North Country No. 3 opened the year 
at 24c. per pound, but advanced to 27c. 
per pound before the end of the month. 
The rise continued into February when 
sales were made at 28c. per pound. 
From February through May easier 
undercurrents were noted and prices 
eased fractionally until business was 
done at 26%c. per pound in April and 
May. Exchange began to advance in 
June. Coupled with the stronger pri- 
mary market, as mentioned above, 
prices recovered rapidly. Goods sold 
lowest at 28c. per pound and highest 
at 30c. per pound, the latter price be- 
ing strong. July and August found 
things slightly more quiet and trans- 
actions shifted between 29c. and 30c. 
per pound. September found the mar- 
ket shaded to 28c. per pound. This 
shading occurred during a period in 
which consumers withdrew from the 
market and caused some weaker hold- 
ers a modicum of distress by failing 
to display interest in offerings from 
spot stocks. However, one large con- 
sumer came into the market and took 
up a large part of the distressed sup- 
ply and dealers eliminated the balance. 
The result was the resumption of a 
strong market in October in whicn 
month prices advanced from 29c. to 
32c. per pound. In November, the real 
squeeze came when the situation out- 
lined earlier in this review occurred. 
Prices were run up to 38c. per pound 
for spot goods. The last month of the 
year found the market very strong at 
all points with December sales taking 
place over the range per puond. 
Also, at the end of the year, other 
grades of carnauba were very hard 
to obtain. Stocks of No. 2 yellow and 
No. 2 North Country were almost ex- 
hausted and prices were nominal in 
every respect. No. 2 yellow had opened 
the year at 30c.; in late November, 
sales took place at 42%c. per pound. 
The No. 3 North Country advanced 
from 29c. per pound in January to 
39c. per pound in late November. Dur- 
ing the same period, No. 1 rose from 
35c. to 50c. per pound. 

Scarcity and—more particularly, per- 
haps—high and advancing prices for 
carnauba caused dealers and consum- 
ers to look into candelilla wax. This 
material is often used as a substitute 
when carnauba gets too high. Cande- 
lila was much firmer at the end of the 
year with spot and forward priced even 
at 30c. per pound. During ‘jprevious 
months it had attracted little attention 
as demand was very slack. Sales 
throughout the year were made over 
the range 29c. to 30c. per pound. 

The market for Japan wax was a 
rather narrow affair throughout the 
year. For the first five months prices 
were mostly between 1l5c. and 15%c. 
per pound, though in January sales 
were noted at 16c. per pound, In June, 
values advanced due principally to re- 
covery in trading. Consumers were 
more actively in request for spot and 
forward parcels and at times business 
was quite brisk. The betterment in 
business continued through July, Au- 
gust and September, during which time 
the advance was extended to 18c. per 
pound. Toward the end of September, 
17¢c. per pound was established and re- 
mained in effect throughout October. 
In early November, advices from Japan 
indicated a marked recovery in the 
replacement market and sellers here 
advanced to 17%c. per pound, claim- 
ing that in point of first cost, the spot 


market ought to have been minimum 
at 18c, per pound. The undertone was 
strong for the balance of the year with 
December sales being reported over 
the range 17%c. to 18c. per pound, 


Shellac 


At the end of 1925, one fairly signifi- 
cant fact was evident in the shellac 
market. The exports of shellac from 
Calcutta to the United States—-also 
to the world, for that matter—were 
larger than those in 1924. ‘The gain 
Was moderate, but compared with the 
decrease of 74,573 packages recorded 
in the previous year, the returns for 
1925 tended to convince some that the 
worst of the decrease in American con- 
sumption had been passed. Another 
feature of importance from the stand- 
voint of future trade develonments 
was the fact that the record pressers 
scemed to be entering a more profit- 
akle period of production and sales 
ot recorcés. In the previous year thev 
had been hard hit by. the popularity 
of the radio. Late in 1925 two large 
makers of records announced entirely 
new types of reproducing machines 
with new methods of recording. Some 
were inclined to discount the possible 
effect of this on the shellac market, 
but the fact remains that in the final 
quarter of 1925 the purchases made 
on behalf of record manufacturers 
were more satisfactory than they had 
been for the previous year and.a hzlf. 

Another important feature in the 
market was the sustained and expand- 
ing call for bleached shellac, mostly 
in the form of bone dry and shellac 
varnishes made therefrom, Just what 
the consumption of bone dry was dur- 
ing the year could not be learned. It 
was far ahead of that in 1924, how- 
ever. Production capacity of the 
country was raised close to 12,100,000 
pounds per annum and_ bleachers 
worked at top speed during the last 
six months of the year. 

Pricewise, the record for the year 
was favorable to consumers. Starting 
in January, the market went through 
a period of decline almost continusus 
until the middle of October when dis- 
aster at sea and speculation in Lon- 
don covering the December position— 
the latter based on shellac arriving in 
poor condition at London and causing 
speculators to operate on the theory 
that shellac to be delivered against 
December contracts would not be 
tenderable—caused the first sustained 
rise in prices during the year. The 
advance was quite strong when it did 
come and was very prominent because 
of the contrast with falling prices for 
the previous nine months of the year. 
However, when shellac began to ar- 
rive at London in excellent condition 
and entirely tenderable against De- 
cember contracts and after the effect 
of the sea disasters—two shellac car- 
riers had fires sufficient to damage or 
destroy considerable quantities of ma- 
terial—had been discounted by pur- 
chases in New Yoek and at London, 
the advance slowed down and it was 
not certain that it would be continued. 


Use of seedlac and _ sticklac for 
bleaching purposes continued a promi- 
nent feature of the white shellac trade. 
Quality of the material made direct 
from shellac in the raw state improved 
steadily throughout the year and also 
competition was exceptionally keen 
ewing to the lower production cost of 
white goods made from seedlac and 
sticklac. However, it was merely com- 
petition applied to prices. The fact 
was that the consuming powers of the 
TWnited States has not yet reached the 
saturation point, based on the present 
production of bonedry, and hence all 
bleachers had heavy poundage on their 
books when the year ended. Also, they 
were well sold into 1926. This con- 
dition existed despite the fact that 
the spread in prices actually obtained 
by bleachers has been as wide as 4c. 
per pound and some say more than 
that at times. 

The trend in exports of shellac from 
‘alcutta to the world during the past 
vear is shown in the following tabula- 
tion: — 
r—Packagés—, 

Other 
Continent. ports. 

5,005 1,856 

4,776 

4,301 

5,564 


January ... 
February .. 
March 
April 

May 


September . 
October 

November. . 
December. . 


5,620 


13,390 5,163 


Totals ...128,547 "48,969 
Record for the First Quarter 


The price record in shellac for the 
first quarter of the year was one of 
declines in all markets. The feature 
of the reduction was the failure of T. 
N. prices at New York to decline as 
much as did the quotations in London 
and Calcutta. From January through 
March, T. N, in New York. dropped 
4%c. per pound. For the same period. 
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the March position in Longon declined 
854c. and the Calcutta market was off 
6%c. per pound, T. N. in New ‘York 
January 1 was 62c. per pound, at which 
price it ruled until February 16, when 
61%c. per pound was in effect. Cal- 
cutta was quoted 63'%4c. per pound 
January 1 and 59c. per pound by Feb- 
ruary 16. London dropped from 61le, 
January 1 to 58c. per pound February 
16, this being for the March delivery. 
By the end of March, New York was 
down to 57%c. per pound, Calcutta 
was down to 56%c. and March in 
London was named at 52%c. per 
pound, 
Just to 
was not 


declines were due 
established during 
this period. Some found the situa- 
tion speeulative and suggested that 
the manipulation of the London mar- 
ket by New York houses was not un- 
connected with the downward drift in 
values there and at Calcutta. At times 
there was a considerable amount of 
“bullish” news circulated, but as usual 
it was not all predicated on fact. Sta- 
tistically, the position of the Caleutta 
market during the quarter was gen- 
erally considered to be strong. _To 
support that situation, early in Feb- 
ruary a dock strike was threatened in 
the United. Kingdom. The workers 
did strike, but the walkout was of 
short duration. By February 25, all 
difficulties had been ironed out. Also 
about this. time the estimates on the 
Bysaki crops began to take form 
despite the fact that at any time it 
is very. difficult for New York factors 
to form. an opinion that can be thor- 
oughly relied upon, This is because 
even in Calcutta it is hard to get a 
line on production. By the end of Feb- 
ruary a very conservative importer 
placed the crop at 125,000 packages— 
or about 25,000 packages less than a 
1 output. s 

“Tr would ‘pnmene that the failure of 
the United States to increase pur- 
chases at Calcutta during this period 
was the predominant force that drove 
quotations down. The exports from 
Calcutta to the United States during 
the first three months of the year to- 
taled about 26,000 packages, as com- 
pared with 32,000 packages in the 
equivalent period in 1924. Though the 
export from Calcutta to the Continent 
showed a gain of 4,000 packages dur- 
ing the first quarter, the failure of 
American consumers to buy up to ner- 
mal more than offset the better move- 
ment to European countries. 

Demand for orange gum was at no 
time heavy in New ‘York. Except for 
a well sustained manufacturing con- 
sumption by the bleachers, the mar- 
ket lacked support most of the time. 
Some accumulation of stocks occurred 
from time to time. At that, bleached 
declined from 73c. to 67¢c. per pound in 
the quarter as a depressing influence. 
Under the conditions from which re- 
sulted the decrease in orders sent to 
Calcutta from New York, the down- 
ward trend of values was hardly sur- 
prising. 

The following comparative summary 
of prices may be of more than passing 
interest :— 


T. N. Prices—First Quarter 


New York. Calcutta London. 
62¢. 3%4c. Gic. (Mar) 
GO.Sc. TSlec. (Mar) 
February ads 62c éle. (Mar) 
February 16.... 2 dec d8e. (Mar) 
PO Bocesses See. nD 53%4c. (Mar) 
March 16... Hote 2c. (May) 
March 30....... 5v%c. (May) 


Shipments to the United States 


Exports from Calcutta to the United 
States in the first quarter were sharply 
under the first quarter in 1924. The 
following comparative statement pro- 
vides the figures: 


what the 
clearly 


January Bac ae'e 
January 1%..... 


Hx 


— Packages 
1925. 
10,449 

9,589 


January 
February 
March 


During the first quarter of 1925 the 
exports from Calcutta to the United 
Kingdom, the Continent and all other 
ports showed a gain over those in the 
first quarter of 1924. The increase to 
the United Kingdom was 1,498 pack- 
ages; to the Continent, 3,689 packages; 
to all other ports, 605 packages. There- 
fore, whereas the exports to the United 
States decreased 6,266 packages in the 
period January-March, 19 those to 
the rest of the world increased 5,792 
packages. The increase in the out- 
movement from Calcutta to all coun- 
tries except the United States was.to 
develop into one of the tempering fac- 
tors that was to prevent the Calcutta 
market from declining as far as many 
importers in New York looked for. 


Record of the Second. Quarter 


The 


, 


price record of the second quar- 
of almost continued de- 
ng’ occasional advances 
hat were enerally short lived and 
merely accentuated the definite trend 
of values,.quotations at New York, Cal- 
cutta,and»London sank until by the end 
of the quarter T. N. in New York was 
Pe, under the January price, Calcutta 
was; 1o%4c. less and London was 14.4e. 
ye] It .Wasi apparent that more 

d available in Caleutta than 

had been reckoned on in the early esti- 
mates eB Ki crop. By the 
ginning of May) general 
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} > 
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lief that the Bysaki crop would be a 
large one, though delivery of the same 
at Calcutta was much. behind the nor- 
mal schedule and that the crop could 
not reach New York earlier than 
August. 

The news of a_ satisfactory crop 
brought out offerings in quantities suf- 
ficient to depress prices, despite the 
act that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and All Other Ports increased 
purchases in the second quarter; only 
the Continent bought less. 

The price record for the second quar- 
ter was as follows:— 


T. N. Prices—Second Quarter 
New York London 
>, (May) 
». (Aug.) 
. (Aug.) 
. (Aug.) 
49.3c. (Aug.) 
46.6c. (Aug.) 
46.6c. (Aug.) 


April 
April 
May 
May 
June 
June 15..... 
June 29 
Comparing the exports at Calcutta in 
the second with those in the first quar- 
ter, the movement to the United States 
was 8,118 packages greater; to the 
United Kingdom, 1,089 packages great- 
er; to the Continent, 2,302 packages 
less; to all other ports, 148 packages 
more. Comparison with the outmove- 
ment from Calcutta to the world in 
the second quarter of 1925 with that in 
1924, the gain‘to the United States was 
4,400 packages; to the United Kingdom, 
5,285 packages more; to the Continent. 
6,454 packages more; to all other ports, 
2,390 packages less. 


Shipments to the United States 


Statistics covering the exports in the 
second quarter follow:— 

a——Packages ‘ 

1925. 1924. 

13,085 10,456 

11,822 

7,894 


April 
May 
June 


Ose 60 tWsvetscecesens 30,172 

That the Calcutta stocks of shellac 
increased sharply during the second 
quarter is evident in the statistics cov- 
ering the arrival of shellac in that city. 
the shellac coming down from the pro- 
ducing and manufacturing districts. 
The arrivals in the second quarter were 
563 tons greater than those in the first. 
In the second quarter 4,280 tons were 
delivered at Calcutta; in the first it 
had been 3,727 tons. The total arrival 
from January 1 to June 27 was 8,007 
tons in 1925. However, these figures 
were 239 tons less than the arrivals in 
the equivalent period of 1924. 

The expansion in buying on behalf of 
the United States could be directly at- 
tributed to demand coming from the 
shellac bleachers. Though in the sec- 
ond quarter bleached shellac declined 
7c. per pound, business in bleach -was 
good and the drop merely reflected the 
drop in the cost cf raw material. Bone 
dry was low at 60c. per pound in June, 
which price compares with 67c. per 
pound as the high for the quarter and 
also with 73c. per pound prevailing in 
January. 


Record of the Third Quarter 


News of the Bysaki crop being a 
relatively large one had a depressing 
effect on the market during the third 
quarter. Purchases dropped off sharp- 
ly, based on’'the export movement from 
Calcutta during the period June- 
August. The contraction of prices 
was inevitable and affords evidence of 
the unsettlement of values every- 
where. T. N. prices in New York de- 
clined 6c. per pound. At Calcutta the 
drop was 3.8c.; at London, 2.3c. per 
pound. Comparing the prices in ef- 
fect late in September with those pre- 
vailing early in January, it is found 
that in New York the T. N. market 
was l6c, lower; Calcutta, 18.3c. lower; 
London, 11.1¢c. lower. During this pe- 
riod of decline demand for orange 
goods was very poor. At no time were 
stocks in New York heavy, but the 
absence of distressed stocks failed to 
check the depression in values. Busi- 
ness in bleached goods remained much 
more active than that in orange. Bone 
dry declined 4c. per pound during the 
third quarter, being low at 57c. late 
in September and high at 6lc. per 
pound in July. 

It was clear that consumers in gen- 
eral were determined to allow the 
weakness in the primary market to 
progress so far as possible and to 
that end kept aloof from Calcutta 
most of the time. 


Shipments to the United States 


Exports from Calcutta to the United 
States during the third quarter de- 
creased 3,503 packages, as compared 
with those in the second. However. 
they were 999 packages more than in 
the third quarter of 1924. "The out- 
movement to the United Kingdom in 
the third quarter was 5,158 packages 
less than in the second: to the Con- 
tinent, 5,310 packages less; to all other 
ports, 895 packages more. Comparison 
the third quarter exports in 1925 
with those of 1924 as concerned the 
United Kingdom, the Continent and 
all other ports, gains were made 
in every instance, The record shows 
that the movement in the United 
Kingdom was 658 packages greater: to 
the Continent, 1,355 packages more; 
to all other ports, 3,496 packages more. 

Comparative figures covering the 


of 


movement to the United States are 
afforded by the following table: 
c—— Packages———, 
1925. 1924. 
10,974 9,119 
8,366 11,197 
7,42 9,264 
29,573 
At the end of the quarter, there re- 
mained one factor of possibly bullish 
import. This was the arrival of shel- 
lac at Calcutta during the third quar- 
ter of the year. The total for the 
quarter was 489 tons more than in the 
second quarter. The arrival at Cal- 
cutta during the third quarter was 
3,791 tons. The record also shows that 
from January 1 to October 3, 1925, the 
total arrival there was 11,796 tons. as 
against 11,955 tons in the equivalent 
period, 1924. Lessened deliveries at 
Calcutta plus the heavier purchases 
by the United States constituted con- 
ditions not unlikely to affect the fur- 
ther development of prices. 


Record of the Fourth Quarter 


: From the above it is clear that prices 
in all markets declined almost con- 
tinuously during the first nine months 
of 1925. The reaction upward came in 
the fourth quarter. The rise was no 
more than usually happens in the fall 
months. Price records in 1924, 1923 and 
1922 show definitely that Calcutta has 
always advanced during the period 
August-November. The advance was 
slow in starting in 1925, being delayed 
until late October, corresponding in 
that respect to the recovery in 1922 
when the low point was reached about 
the second week in October. In 1923 
and 1924 it started in late July. 

A feature of the upward turn 
values was that the advance was 
no means as large as it had been 
the past three years. Purchases for 
export from Calcutta to the United 
States showed expansion, but the fail- 
ure of prices to stiffen more caused 
some factors to look for a resumption 
of declines. It was known that at least 
a part of the rise was due to two 
factors not directly related to im- 
mediate developments at Calcutta. 
One of the factors was damage to shel- 
lac cargoes by fire. Two ships—one 
berthed at New York but not dis- 
charged, and the other docked at Oran, 
Algiers, while en route to this country— 
caught fire gnd damaged the shellac 
cargoes badly. Of course, bleachers had 
depended on these two lots of shellac 
to provide for contract deliveries later 
on. The damage and in some instances 
destruction of the shellac forced buy- 
ing in New York and at London to 
take care of the contracts for bleached 
that had been outstanding against the 
delivery of the damaged goods. The 
second factor was the speculation in 
London based on the view that shellac 
arriving there was so badly out of 
condition as not to be tenderable 
against December delivery contracts in 


September 


Totals 27,069 


of 
by 
in 


London. The speculation based on 
this hypothesis was extensive and 
forced the December position higher 
in London. However, before the full 
effect of the speculation was felt, shel- 
lac began to arrive in London in ex- 
cellent condition and entirely tender- 
able against December contracts. 
The progress of prices reflected the 
above situation. The following tabu- 
lation\indicates the rise in values and 
also the checking of the advance:— 


T. N. Prices—Fourth Quarter 


New York. Calcutta. London. 
44.9¢. 42.7c. (Dec) 
44.5c. 42.7c. (Dec) 

46.1c. (Dec) 
48.7c. (Dec) 
47.6c. (Dec) 
44.9c. (Dec) 
42c. 

40.2c. (Mar) 


October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 


Shipments to the United States 


Exports to the United States in the 
fourth quarter were 13,383 packages 
ahead of that in the third quarter. The 
movement to the United Kingdom was 
15,340 packages more than in the third 
quarter. A gain of 9,897 packages was 
made to the Continent, and the increase 
to all other ports was 571 packages. 

The of movement to the 
United by months was as fol- 
lows: 


recora 
States 


Packages 
13,009 
14,0535 
13,390 


40,452 
From the point of view of demand, 
December was a poor month in this 
market. Buying dwindled sharply, be- 
ginning abruptly to fall in the second 
week and failing to show any tendency 
toward recovery. For the first time in 
at least six months, decrease in de- 
mand for orange gum was accompanied 
by a stoppage in the call for bone dry. 
That in itself was much of a feature 
because of the extraordinary demand 
that had prevailed for many, many 
weeks regardless of how good or poor 
might have been the call for orange. 
Bleachers were able to catch up in de- 
liveries for the first time over several 
months. The result was that at the 
end of December the entire shellac 
market appeared to be slack and with- 
out much to suggest that strength 
would develop shortly after the turn 
of the year. As a close to a year that 
had many marine disasters to influence 
the shellac market, on the day after 
Christmas another’ shellac’ carrier 
caught fire while at her New York pier 
and damaged badly a considerable part 
of her shellac cargo totaling 1,667 
packages in her holds when the fire 
occurred. Of this quantity, 1,260 pack- 
ages were destined for New York and 
the balance for Philadelphia. The ca- 
tastrophe failed to affect the spot mar- 
ket immediately but some intimated 
their belief that the effect might de- 
velop later on. 


October 
November 
December 


Gums, Shellacs, Waxes: Record of Prices 


Gums 


Aloe, Curacao, Cases 


1871, the 
1881, 13c. 
to 4\c.; 
1918, April, 
(In cases) 
-Per pound - - 
1925. 
H L, 
$0.1014 $0.10 
102 -10 
09% 104% 10 
0946 1042 .10 
-O8%2 10 10 
O72 10 10 
07% .1044 10 
094g 10%, .10% 
10 10% .10 
-10% ll 10 
1042 All 1014 
.104 10% 10% 
OTe ll 10 


o” 


18, 
3*\c. 
to Stéc.; 


November 
2le.; October 
to 5Se.; 1901, 
1913, 8c. 


price was 20c. to 
to 1Sc.; 1891, ¢ 
1911, 7%4c. to 

lc, 


$0.1014 
-l1l 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


. ’ . 
Sixteen Years’ Prices 
co——Per pound— 
L. 
$0.10 
0744 
.06 
06 
06 
O84 
OS 
O08 
Os 
09 
11% 
Os 
Ole 
OT% 
06h 
06% 
$0.10 


Arabic, Cleaned Amber, Sorts 


1871, the price was 19c 
1881, 10%4c. to 12%c.; 1891, 23c. to 25c.; 
13c. to 2 1911, 11%c. to 11%c.; 1913, 
to 9c.; 1917, October, 33c. 

Per 


to 2l1c.; 
1901, 


Slic,. 


October 18, 


pound 
1925. 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Asafetida, Lump 


October 18, 1871, the 
13c. to 14c.; 1891, lle. to 
30c.; 1911, TSe. to $1.25; 
June, $6. 


was 55c.; 1881, 
1901, 26c. to 
30c.; 1919, 


price 
lic. ; 
1913, 


—Per pound———_——_, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0.2: 


Camphor, American, Refined 
October 18, 1871, the price was 69c. 


70c.; 1881, 24l4c. to 25c.; 1891, 43c.; 1901, 
to 57% 1913, 42%c.; 


to 
59e 
-; 1911, 45c. to 46c.; 1919, 
September, $3.30. 
--Per pound, bulk, in barrels—, 
1924. 1925. 
L H, L 
$0.93 $0.80 $0.80 
93 80 80 
-93 84 80 
-388 .S4 -84 
-88 .84 84 
-58 -84 .84 
-88 -84 84 
-83 .84 -84 
.83 84 /84 
80 .84 84 
sO 84 R4 
St) ~S4 S4 
80 84 80 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


.80 
SO 
93 


Sixteen Years’ Prices 
Per pound———, 
L 
SO 
.80 
‘98 
oO 


15 
00 

2.50 
-T6%% 
7444 

42 

41 

; Al 

44 .42 

44 44 

49% 42 

45 42 

a. $0.84 $0.80 
NOTE. Owing to the American camphor re- 
finers’ inability to secure supplies of crude be- 
yond that necessary to meet their government 
contracts, they withdrew all quotations in 
October, 1918, when the influenza epidemic 
forced the rise in Japanese refined camphor to 

$4 per pound, 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Camphor, Japan, Refined, Slabs 


October 18, 1871, the price was 69%4c. to 70c.; 
1881, 24%c. to 25c.; 1891, 48c.; 1901, 57c. to 
57%e.; 1911, 45c. to 46c.; 1913, 4244c. to 46c.; 
1919, October, $3.65. 

co————Per pound, 
1924. 1925. 

L. H. 

$0.80 $0.66 


-76 


L. 
$0.65%4 


January a 
«Vo 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


October 18, 1871, the price was 42c. to 46c.; 
1881, 27c. to 20c.; 1891, 16c. to 40c.; 1901, lc. 
to Y5ec.; 1911, 18c. to 18c.; 1913, ldc. to 16c.; 
1919, February, $1. 


—o 
1924. 
L. 


$0. 


—Per pound—————,, 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.23 $0.23 
-23 2e 
23 
-23 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Tragacanth, Aleppo, Firsts 


October 18, 1871, the price was 60c. to 82'éc.; 
1881, 40c. to 75c.; 1891, 24c. to 48c.; 1901, 60c. 
to 65c.; 1911, 35c. to 7T7c.; 1913, $1.25 to $1.30; 
1920, March, $5.25. 


o———Per we 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


et beh pk fk pe fa et fad pa tt pt 
p 1 Or 
eal aclanl onl acl anlan 


Tragacanth, Aleppo, Seconds 


c————Per pound— 
1 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 


beh bh ak pf ff fh ht ft rt 


1. 
1. 
» 
1.23 
1.2 
1. 
1. 
1.5: 
1. 


Bees, African 


May 29, 1872, the price 
October 18, 1881, 23c. to 24c.; 
1901, 33c. to 35c.; 1911, 32c. 
to 35c.; 1918, November, 47c. 

——Per pound— 


was 3lc. to 32c.; 
1801, 22c. to 24c.; 
to 33c.; 1913, 34c. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


-39 
.38 
.39 
-39 
-39 
.38 
.38 
.39 
-40 
40 
AO 
40 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Bees, Refined 


May 29, 1872, the price was 606c. 
October 18, 1881, 30c. to 41c.; 1891, 40c. to 4 
1901, 38c. to 50c.; 1911, 34c. to 36c.; 1913, 36c. 
to 37c.; 1918, November, 5c. 


Per pound— 


cA CA 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Ce ee ee 
cre we 


Ct CO on 


Carnauba, N.C., No. 3 


1872, l4c. 
181, 1901, 
87. 33c. 
Sle, 


January 8, 
October 18, 
13\4c.; 1911, 
1918, June, 


the price was 
lic. to 2c 
to 38c.; 1913, 


to 
12c. 


r——— Per pound— 
1924. 
H. L. . 
January $0.18%4 $0.1813 $0.2 
February 25 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


16c., 
to 
to 33c.; 


Japan 
1881, the price was lic. to 16c.; 
1881, 12%c. to 18c.; 1891, 9c. to 
T%c. to T%ec.; 1911, 8%c. to 8%c.; 
to 9%c.; 1918, September, 27%sc. 
a -Per pound——————, 
2 192 


January 12, 
October 18, 
10c.; 1901, 
1913, 9c. 


H. 
January $0.16 
February 15 
March 


vw 
154 
15 
15% 
-1742 
18 
18 
18 
17 
-17% 
17% 
18 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Shellac 
Shellac, D. C. 


August 1877, the price was 26c.; 1881, 
38c. to 39c.; 1891, 30c. to 3lc.; 1901, 33c. to 
34c.; 1911, 22c. to 23c.; 1913, 27c. to 28c.; 1920, 
July, $1.75. 


=<, 


Per pound———_——,, 
1925. 
L. H. 
January $0.82 
February -82 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


2 
zg 


AaVsgssgaz 
OL OL ee he OO 


78 


Cerise 


82 


Shellac, V. S. O. 


June 15, 1881, the price 
October 18, 1881, 34c. to 35c,; 1891, 26c. to 27c.; 
1901, 23c. to 30c.; 1911, 2lc. to 22c.; 1913, 26c. 
to 27c.; 1920, July, $1.75. 


ee, ° 
who 

x 

leo 


was 37c. to 


Per pound———— 
1925. 


= 


January 
February 


n 
_ > 
@ 


PP rrrerl.- 


BWIA ONMIDS 


September 
October 
November 
December 


mW WalainIe 


mt aa ny nas sesssin: 


9 


October 18, 1871, the price was 3lc. to 42c.; 
1881, 29c.' to 30c.; 1891, 21c. to 23c.; 1901, 23c. 
to 25c.; 1911, l4c. to 14%c.; 1913, 21%c. to 
23c.; 1920, January, $1.60. 

(In bags) 


-———— Per pound —_—_—— 
1925. 
' L. 


January $0.62 


August 
Sepiember 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


46 
49 
.48 


-62 


Twenty-five Years’ Prices 


-—— Per pound———+ 
H 


Sees nates awvhetasseun® $0.62 
.65 


Shellac, Bleached, Bone Dry 


———Per barrel 
1924. 

L. 

$0.67 

67 

.66 

.66 

.64 

.63 

63 


.63 


$0.73 
‘70 
.68 


January 
February 


August 
September l 
October oa oan 
November 08 73 
: 3 
3 


December 


Seventeen Years’ Prices 
-Per pound— 
. I 


$0.5: 


Flaxseed Crops and Prices 


Flaxseed is produced in probably as 
many as twenty-five countries. But, at 
present and for a decade or longer, pro- 
duction in Argentina, India, the United 
States, and Canada is all that is taken 
into consideration statistically as affect- 
ing the world’s supply of flaxseed and the 
attending international conditions. Prior 
to the World War, Russia, as an impor- 
tant producer of flaxseed, also entered im- 
portantly into the international statistical 
picture. 

The following tabulation shows the 
total production of flaxseed in Argentina, 
Canada, the United States, and India dur- 
ing the past sixteen years, from these 
totals, there are to be deducted, to get the 
quantities available for consumption in 
the production of linseed oil, variabie 
quantities retained in the several coun- 
tries each year for planting :— 


Argentina. 
23,417,415 
22,512,204 
44,473,410 
36,917,496 
44,992,922 
35,228,451 
*3,994,736 
19,583,177 
28,148,126 
42,038,405 
50,470,000 
32,272,000 
47,023,000 
58,930,000 
45,800,000 

+76,000,000 


‘rop was a failure, due to drought, 
*reliminary estimate. 


The following table shows the highest 
and lowest monthly prices per bushel for 
cash flaxseed at Minneapolis during the 
past two years :— 

1924. 
H. 
$2.55 

2.64 


1925. 


L. H. L. 
$2.40% $3.16% $2.63 
2.48% 3.30 2.97 
2.45 .2T 2.77 
2.70% 
2.661, 
2.5614 
2.36 
2.48% 
2.474 
2.5316 
2.53% 
2.49% 
2.36 


2.69 
62 
2.694 
2.70%) 

3.30 


September 
October. 
November 
December 


"40% 
“61% 
19 


Zinc Preduction Gains 


Record Consumption. Materially 
Reduces World Stocks 


All records for both production and con- 
sumption were broken in the zinc indus- 
try during 1925, according to the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute. 

A. J. M. Sharpe, honorary foreign cor- 
respondent of the institute, estimates 
world stocks of zine as of January ~l, 
1926, at 26,150 metric tons (2,204.6 pounds), 
as compared with 29,200 tons December 1, 
a reduction of 3,050 tons in the closing 
month of 1925. These stocks compare 
with 25,500 tons November 1, the low 
for 1925; 27,890 tons September 1; 33,700 
tons August 1; 38,690 tons July 1; 37,500 
tons June 1; 32,440 tons May 1; 27,700 
tons April 1; 25,657 tons March 1, 1925, 
and 60,400 tons September 1, 1924, the 
highest level for that year. On January 
1, 1924, world stocks totaled 53,050 tons, 
and on January 1, 1923, holdings were 
30,562 tons. . 

The following table gives Mr. Sfarpe’s 
estimates for stocks of zinc in the lead- 
ing countries during the past three 
years:— 


1926. 
Jan. 1. 
8,450 
10,400 
1,200 
300 
1,800 
800 
200 
2,000 
1,000 


Wee GHOEOEs 6.cncxaccencoeccasseeeeavs 
Germany and Poland 

Canada 

Great 

Belgium 

France 

Scandinavia 

Australia 

Elsewhere 


Totals 


Commenting on the outlook for 1926, 
Mr. Sharpe declares that the year opens 
with a strong market ruling, consumption 
being heavy in all of the principal con- 
suming markets, except Germany. 

Prospects may be summarized, 
points out, by the statement that 
year is likely to be marked by more 
violent price fluctuations than usual. In 
Germany trade and industry are unfavor- 
able; ice is hindering the transport of 
Silesian metal, ane floods have curtailed 
proguacing operations in Belgium: and Hol- 
land. 


he 
the 


Paint Hiding Power 


Brightness and Opacity Tests 
By Rhodes and Fonda 


Factors which determine the brightness 
and opacity of white paints are discussed 
in a bulletin of the American Chemical 
Society which summarizes the results of 
tests made by F. H. Rhodes and J. 8. 
Fonda of the research laboratories of 
Cornell University. 

Showing how the most complete “hid- 
ing power” can be obtained at least cost, 
the Cornell investigators have developed 
a formula to express the relation between 
the brightness of a film of white paint 
and the thickness of the film. Experi- 
mental evidence in support of this for- 
mula is advanced and the effect of- the 
addition of a small amount of black pig- 
ment in increasing the hiding power of a 
white paint is explained. 

A summary of the results of the tests 
follows :-— 

The opacity of a paint may be defined as 
the ability of the paint to obstruct the trans- 
mission of visible light, the summary says. 
This property is of very great importance to 
the user, since upon the opacity depend the 
quantity: and ‘the number of coats of paint 
required to obscure the surface over which 
the paint is applied. 


18,039,359 
17,539,000 
7,175,200 
6,114,000 
8,259, 800 
5,934,900 
6,055, 200 
5,472,800 
7,997,700 
4,112,000 
5,008,000 
7,139,500 
9,694,700 
9,453,000 
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To obtain complete hiding with a paint of 
low opacity a large quantity of paint and a 
large number of coats will be required, soe 
that both the cost of material and the cost 
of application will be high. 


Opacity and Hiding Power 


By some authorities a distinction has been 
drawn between opacity or degree of obstruc- 
tion to visible light, and hiding power or 
ability to obscure the underlying surface. 
This distinction is not a valid one; the two 
terms are simply two methods of expressing 
the same property. All our so-called white 
paints absorb at least a smal] amount of the 
incident light, so that the amount of light 
reflected by the painted surface is always less 
than the amount of light incident to that 
surface. 

In other words, ‘‘white’’ paints are really 
gray instead of white. The ratio between 
the amount of light reflected by a given film 
of paint and the amount of light incident to 


——— Bushels-— 
India. 
17,112,000 
22,852,000 
25,796,000 
21,684,000 
15,448,000 
15,880,000 
19,040,000 
21,040,000 
20,600,000 
9,400,000 
16,760,000 
10,800,000 
17,360,000 
21,320,000 
18,520,000 
21,640,000 


United States. 
12,718,000 
19,370,000 
28,073,000 
17,853,000 
13,749,000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13,369,000 
7,661,000 
10,774,000 


73 


45,590,536 
55,722,077 
68,172,326 
64,572,205 
86,001,700 
55,213,000 
79, 766,000 
104,449,500 
105,725,708 
22,007,000 129,100,000 


Jf 


————— 


that film may be taken as the measure of the 
brightness of the film. 


The brightness of a white paint is of very 
great’ practical importance, particularly in 
the interior painting of residences, office build- 
ings and factories. The intensity of illumina- 
tion within a room depends not only upon 
the amount of light entering the room, but 
also upon the extent to which this light is 
conserved by reflection from the walls and 
furnishings. Rooms painted with a white 
paint of high brightness will show much 
greater average intensity of illumination with 
the same input of light than will rooms 
painted with a paint of low reflecting power. 


Reflecting Power 


the use of a paint of high re- 
power facilitates uniform illumina- 
tion and minimizes the variation in the in- 
tensity of light caused by the irregular dis- 
tribution of light sources. It is apparent 
that when a so-called white paint is applied 
over a black surface the brightness of the 
painted surface will depend to a large extent 
upon the opacity and thickness of the film.’ 


With very thin films or relatively transparent 
paints a considerable amount of the incident 
light will be transmitted to the underlying 
dark surface and will there be absorbed, se 
that the brightness will be low. 


As the thickness of the film of white paint 
is increased by increasing either the number 
of coats or the thickness of the individual 
coats, less and less light is transmitted and 
the brightness of the painted surface increases, 
until finally a point is reached at which prac- 
tically all of the incident light is either re- 
flected or absorbed by the paint film itself. 

When this point is reached further increase in 
the thickness of the film produces no meas+ 
urable increase in brightness. The brightness 
of such an opaque film of any particular paint 
may be termed the “ultimate brightness’’ of 
that paint. A number of investigators have 
found that when a small amount of dark pig- 
ment, such as carbon black or prussian blue, 
is added to a white paint the increase in the 
hiding power of the paint is very much more 
pronounced than is the decrease in  bright- 
ness. Adequate explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is lacking. 


Moreover, 
flecting 


— Metric 
— —1925-— \ oo 
Dee. 1. Jan. 1. 
6,300 19,230 
15,000 1,500 
1,000 600 
1,000 400 
1,900 1,500 
800 500 
200 100 
2,000 1,500 
1,000 800 


29,200 


tons——_———__—_—_——_—___,, 
—1924 ‘ 
Sept. 1. Jan. 1. 
46,200 33,250 
8,000 12,000 
700 750 
600 1,300 
1,700 2,400 
600 750 
400 400 
1,500 1,200 
1,000 1,000 


60,700 53,050 





26,130 


Whatever You Have 


that the 
Paint and Varnish 
Industry 


uses 
is priced most reliably 
and 


can be advertised 
most profitably 


in the 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
12 Gold St. New. York 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Paint and Varnish Materials: Market Review 


With all previous records for new 
construction shattered during 1925, and 
the trend of production in the automo- 
bile industry towards closed models, 
requiring larger quantities of lacquers, 
paints, enamels, ete., than the open 
body styles, demand for paints, var- 
nishes and other finishes showed con- 
tinued expansion. The year was a 
good one for the industry, and at the 
start of 1926 it is evident that unless 
a radical and unexpected change in 
the general economic situation occurs, 
the industry is in for another year of 
prosperity and heavy volume. 

The year 1925 witnessed practically 
a stampede on the part of automobile 
manufacturers towards pyroxylin lac- 
quer as a finish for their product, and 
at the close of the year it was un- 
officially estimated that 29 per cent 
of all automobiles made in the United 
States were being turned out with a 
lacquer finish. Many varnish makers 
added a line of pyroxylin lacquers to 
their producis during the year, and 
found that this finish was meeting with 
a ready demand. 

Another feature of the year was the 
development of the instalment pay- 
ment idea in the painting industry, 
and the actual placing of this plan in 
operation. Although the industry was 
not unanimously in favor of the idea, 
many of the larger paint manufactur- 
ers got behind the movement and 
pushed it not only in their contact 
with the trade, but in their national 
advertising as well. The idea of al- 
lowing house owners to finance a re- 
painting and decorating job on the 
partial payment plan appealed to many 
in the industry as a method of stimu- 
lating sales to the master painters and 
increasing consumption of paints, 
varnishes, enamels, stains, etc., and 
despite opposition in some quarters of 
the trade, the plan was placed, in 
successful operation in many parts of 
the country. 

It was with the nation’s building 
program that the industry was more 
closely interested, however, and in this 
phase of the situation there was no 
cause for complaint. According to an 
estimate of the Architectural Forum, 
approximately $6,500,000,000 were spent 
in 1925 for new building construction 
in the United States. According to an 
estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 6% per cent of all 
money spent in new construction work 
goes for paint. The construction esti- 
mate above referred to, in the accom- 
panying table, indicates the antici- 
pated expenditures for new building 
during the year 1926, classified ac- 
cording to 19 types of structures and 
divided into 6 georgraphical divisions 
of the United States. This tabula- 
tion shows the amazing total of $5,- 
584,782,500, which will pass over the 
boards of architects and into actual 
construction during the year 1926. In 
addition to this vast sum to be spent 
for building materials and labor there 
must be considered the fact that in the 
small house field and that of industrial 
construction there is considerable 
building not developed from architects’ 
plans, probably totaling another half- 
billion dollars. 

Thus it is predicted that 1926 will be 
another six-billion-dollar building year 
with certain changes in the relative 
proportions of activity in building 
types and districts as explained in the 
following paragraphs and tables. 

Each year the grand total of The 
Forum forecast is broken up into per- 
centages showing the anticipated ac- 
tivity in new building construction for 
each of the 19 building types in the 
six established geographical divisions 
of the United States. By comparing 
these percentages for 1925 and 1926 it 
is possible to ascertain the changing 
public demand for new buildings and 
to establish for each district the rela- 
tive activity which may be expected. 

The first interesting comparison is to 
learn what, if any, shifting of public 
demand has occurred in building re- 
quirements for the following six geo- 
graphical divisions of the United 
States: 

1. Northeastern States, including 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut. 

2. North Atlantic States, including 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, | 

3. Southeastern States, including 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida. 

4. Southwestern States, including 
Kentucky, West Viringia, Tennessee, 
\labama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Ollahoma, Arkansas. 

Middle States, including Ohio, In- 
diana, MTitinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Jowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

6. Western States, including Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wash- 
inton, Oregon, California. 

The following table shows a 
harrison of public demand for new 
buildings in 1925 with that of 1926 
for each of six districts indicated 
above. In words a comparison 


com- 


the 


othe 


of the relative demand for new build- 
ings in each district for 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925. The changes in these 
percentages forecast the changes of 
construction activity from a ge0o- 
graphical viewpoint. 
7-—Percent—, 
1926 
8.1 
36.6 
5.9 
6.4 
31.4 


. Northeastern States 
2. North Atlantic Siate: 

. Southeastern > 

. Southwestern 

. Middle States.......-- one 
. Western States.....-cecceeee 11.6 

The above comparison shows that 
there will be approximately the same 
relative building activity in each of 
the six geographical divisions of the 
United States during 1926 as compared 
with 1925 with some decrease in the 
Northeastern and Middle States and 
a considerable increase in the South- 
eastern States (due to activity in 
Florida.) 

A highly important factor in all 
forecasts of this nature is the back- 
ground of economic conditions. If 
business conditions in the United 
States were not good, with sound 
promises of so remaining for several 
years, there might be expected a defi- 
nite curtailment of building activity— 
a slowing down of the great momen- 
tum established during the past few 
years. But conditions are good, with 
definite signs of stability and as the 
building industry is the indicator of 
conditions, so with the entire economic 
situation favorable, there is little fear 
of a break in public confidence or any 
basic business change which will in- 
terrupt the anticipated program’ of an- 
other six billion dollar building year 
during 1926. 

There is some talk of the building 
shortage having been met—of rentals 
coming down—of building again as- 
suming its normal activity. What is 
a “normal” building year at the pres- 
ent time? Surely it cannot be the 
pre-war normal. The population of 
the United States has increased ma- 
terially since then; the cost of build- 
ing has increased; the standards of 
housing American life and business 
have been raised; the demand for 
building is greater. 

The probable “normal” building 
year of today is four billion dollars or 
more and on this basis it would take 
three or four six billion dollar years 
to meet the still-existing shortage. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 11 typ- 
ical paint and varnish materials on the 
basis of a normal of 100 for August 1, 


1914, compare as follows 
Index Numbers 
1925. 
January ... 166.2 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Lead and Z 


Steadily rising prices for lead fea- 
tured trading during January of 1925, 
when the market went to 10%c. per 
pound, the highest price attained since 
the World War. The market reacted a 
little in February, and “March, and 


BUILDING. 
TYPES 


24,262,500 





Apartments 


Apartment Hotels 


"8,487,500 


| 


Community Memorial 


Churches 


(Under 
$20 000) 


Dwellings 


| Dwellings 


($20 900 to 
$50,000) 


Dwellings {25"%o4) 


Hotels 


N. EASTERN 
STATES 


18,295,000 ‘55, 
25,272,500 


Clubs Fraternal, etc. ........... a 15,837,500 


18,030,000 


45,275,000 131,125,000 


showed a recovery in April, later re- 
acting sharply and keeping below the 
10c. per pound level for most of the 
remainder of the year. Production 
during the first quarter of the year 
was reported to be under domestic re- 
quirements, and a heavy buying move- 
ment by European consumers forced 
domestic buyers to bid against the 
foreign operators to keep stocks on 
this side of the water. Although lead 
mining in fhe United States during 
1924 had showed an increase of 8 per- 
cent, and smelting capacity gained 15 
percent during that year, the output 
was still under the trade’s require- 
ments. German holders, who had been 
active buyers of the metal previous to 
the sharp upward movement in Janu- 
ary, were offering their stocks in the 
resale market in London in February 
and March, and this selling brought 
about a decline, 


Slab zinc prices followed pig lead in 
an upward movement in January, and 
held about steady in February, but 
later reacted, selling down to 7.37%c 
per pound in the New York market in 
May, as compared with a high of 
8.25c. per pound in January. The spel- 
ter market, however, attained its 
greatest strength in the closing months 
of the year, advanctng to 8.97%c. per 
pound during October in New York. 
There was a steady to strong demand 
for slab zine throughout the year, ex- 
port buying being a particularly 
strong factor in the situation during 
the first quarter of the year. 


Pigments 


Pig lead quotations during the early 
part of 1925 advanced to the highest 
levels attained since the war, and 
there was naturally an upward move- 
ment in prices for lead pigments and 
oxides. Prices of pigments during the 
first two months of the year were Ic. 
a pound over those in effect at the 
close of 1924. The market reacted 
somewhat in March and April, was 
again lower in May, June and July, 
and advanced in September, holding 
about steady for the balance of the 
year. These movements followed the 
trend of pig lead prices. 


Prices for slab zine also showed an 
upward tendency during the year. 
Leaded zinc oxides advanced during 
the late summer months, following 
the increase in lead prices, and French 
process oxides were advanced later 
om. in line with the higher zinc mar- 
ket. 


The lithopone market was steady 
during the first half of the year, but 
increasing competition brought about 
a price cut in July and the general 
market failed to regain the lost 
ground, although in one or two quar- 
ters the price was marked up late in 
November. Due to rising zine prices, 
production costs on lithopone during 
the last three months of the year were 
estimated to be %ec. per pound over 
1924 levels, yet the price of the prod- 
uct was the same as that in effect dur- 
ing the latter part of the preceding 
year. 

Barytes prices held steady through- 
out the entire year on the domestic 
product. While the market during the 
greater part of the period showed a 
differential of $1 per ton, this was 
due to the fact that one producer was 
quoting f.o.b. mines, whereas other 
sellers were booking f.o.b. St Louis, 


N. ATLANTIC 
STATES 


S. EASTERN 
STATES 


S, WESTERN 
STATES 


9,877,500 
22,135,000 


43,042,500 9,970,000 


55,550,000 


~ 10,022,500 


329,042,500 18,627,500 


40,620,000 


52,850,000 ‘12,712,500 9,425,000 


79,845,000 15,727,500 


18,437,500 


53,812,500 4,712,500 9,772,500 


“17,537,500 41,510,000 
20,312,500 


10,415,000 


79,232,500 


104,227,500 13,675,000 


49,217,500 


27,372,500 


12,040,000 
5,287,500 5,807,500 


59,747,500 





Hospitals 


112,662,500 8,925,000 _—16,045,000 


40,522,500 240,480,000 


the freight from the mines to St Louis 
accounting for the spread Late in 
the year, however, the seller who had 
been quoting f.0.b. mines started sell- 
ing on an f.o.b. St. Louis basis, making 
the price uniform, Contracts have 
been taken Yor 1926 on the basis of 
the 1925 price schedule. 

Blanc fixe was about steady for the 
greater part of the year, the only 
change being a fractional lowering of 
the carlot price for the dry product 
during the closing half of the period. 
Quoiations, on the whole, were about 
the same as those in effect in 1924. 

Prices for dry white lead, basic car- 
bonate, were generally higher than 
those prevailing during the preceding 
year. The high for 1925 was 12c. per 
pound, contrasted with llc. in 1924, 
and the low for the year was 10\4c per 
pound, against 8%c. per pound in the 
previous year. The higher prices in 
1925, of course, were due to the strong 
market for pig lead. White lead, basic 
carbonate in oil, was likewise selling 
at higher prices than those ruling in 
the previous year. The high for 1925 
was 13.47c. per pound, in carload lots, 
and the low 12.36c. per pound, as com- 
pared with 12.76c. per pound and 11.25c. 
per pound, respectively, in 1924. There 
was a good demand for white lead 
throughout the year. 

White lead, basic sulphate, shared in 
the general strength which ruled in 
lead pigments. The 1925 high was 
11.50c. per pound, against 10.50c. per 
pound in 1924, and the low figure for 
the year was 9.50c. per pound, against 
&8.75c. per pound in the previous year. 
Corroders reported a good volume of 
business for the year, sales during the 
first quarter in particular being very 
heavy. 

Prices for red lead, dry, in casks, 
were lic. per pound over 1924 levels on 
both the high and low for the year, 
which were 13.75c. per pound and 
11.59¢e. per pound, respectively. There 
was a strong demand for this product 
during. the greater part of 1925, with 
consuming manufacturers generally op- 
erating mainly for immediate require- 
ments, owing to the fact that this item 
is one of the dry pigments not covered 
by the corroders’ guarantee against 
price decline. 

Litharge participated in the general 
firmness which ruled in lead products, 
and the same was true of orange min- 
eral. Commercial powdered litharge 
during the year sold up to 13.25c: per 
pound, against a high of 12.25c. per 
pound in 1924. The low for the year 
was llc. per pound, against 10c. per 
pound in the preceding year. The top 
price on orange mineral in 1925 was 
16.75c. per pound, and the low for 
the year 13.50c. per pound, as com- 
pared with l6c. per pound and 13.50c. 
per pound, respectivey, in the preced- 
ing year. 30th German and French 
orange minerals were selling in the 
local market during the year. 

As noted above, excessive competi- 
tion brought about a break in lithopone 
during July, the market dropping 44c. 
per pound to 5%6c. to 6%c. per pound, 
as to quantity. During the latter part 
of November, one or two factors re- 
stored their prices to the previous 
levels, but this action was little more 
than a gesture, inasmuch as practically 
all of the producers had contracted for 
a large part of their output for the 
first half of 1926 at the lower prices. 


MIDDLE 
STATES 


WESTERN 
STATES 


49,877,500 15,072,500 152,102,500 


59,317,500 20,930,000 “186,250,000 


37,565,000 50,540,000 601,667,500 


36,612,500 192,015,000 


71,927,500 
33,697,500 255,682,500 


24,835,000 


92,137,500 


38,287,500 149,450,000 


78,042,500 28,752,500 284,445,000 


30,277,500 


35,225,000 


49,012,500 


229,140,000 


126,025,000 | 


9,142,500 


27 985,000 9,737 500 83,485,000 


68,035,000 "$85, 185,000 


87,410,000 49, 1 50,000 - 30° 1,892,500 





Industrial 


“42,632,500 
38,727,500 


6,527,500 
38,932,500 37,017,500 


248,917,500 


240,527,500 





Stores 





Theaters 


18,597,500 
68,815,000 


8,660,000 


~ 7,600,000 
| Welles, MLC A. oe. ........ 5,775,000 35,077,500 


19,760,000 ‘19,325,000 


79,242,500 


255,202,500 


23,017,500 
11,150,000 
26,462,500 6,517,500 


7,435,000 


38,027,500 7,032,500 


10,490,000 


1,907,500 





Total Value of New Buildings ee 
8.1 





© The Architectural Forum 


"450,252,500 


1926 FORECAST OF NE 


2,041,437,500 332,040,000 
36.6 59 


29,810,000 130,962,500 


24,542,500 


483,392,500 
212,005,000 96,337,500 663,547,500 





38,400,000 


225,365,000 


39,382,500 


49,057,500 
236,992,500 68,217,500 


690,645,000 | 





123,2 1 7,500 


23,755,000 174,457,500 | 
6,327,500 


43,415,000 14,932,500 


99,632,500 


12,295,000 68,81 7,500 





5,584,782,500 
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BEAR BRAND BLACKS 


where Purity is Essential 


FINE GRINDING BLACKS 


for Superior Paints and Enamels 


PACKAGE BLACKS 


Packed in new attractive cartons for the Jobber 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


A rmours SUPERFINE BONE, 
IVORY and DROP BLACKS 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 





Mono Acid Calcium Phosphate Potassium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate Bone Ash 

Tri Calctum Phosphate Precipitated Bone Phosphate 
Phosphoric Acid Pyro Acid Sodium Phosphate 
Phosphoric Acid Paste Tri Sodium Phosphate 


Di Sodium Phosphate 


Wilckes- Martin - Wilckes (i 


135 William Street New York 
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Four-Year Price Trend in Paint and Varnish Materials 
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H. Kohnstamm & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
83-93 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1851 fail 851 PE BLUNONS st. ‘i 


SEVENTY-THREE YEARS EXPERIENCE BEHIND OUR PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAKES AND FINE COLORS 


Soluble Prussian Chinese and Milori Blues 


C. P. Chrome Yellows | Alumina‘Hydrate 
C. P. Chrome Green No. 40 Carmine 


Colors for Pyroxylin Lacquers 


Factory— Columbia, Bay, Creamer and Hicks Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CERTIFIED AND VEGETABLE FOOD COLORS 
Genuine Fruit Extracts, “ATLAS” (Brand) Non-Alcoholic Fruit Pastes 


Factory—Clevelend and Lois Avenues, Camden, New Jersey 
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manufacturers were en- 
deavoring to contract for the entire 
year 1926 at the low figure ruling in 
1925, but makers were unwilling to go 
this far in advance. Increasing output 
on the part of some of the comparative 
newcomers in the field was blamed for 
the conditions which led up to the 
price cut in July. Some of the smaller 
makers were reported to be shading 
the established market, and the larger 
factors not only met the reported low 
price, but held the market at this level 
despite a steady increase in the cost of 
manufacturing lithopone. The entire 
market, with one or two exceptions, 
appeared to be following the action of 
one of the larger makers of the product 
in regard to prices. 

Considerable interest 
shown in market circles 
year in reports that a _ prominent 
American mining company had taken 
over a large zinc mine located on the 
German-Polish border. According to 
announcement by an official of the 
company involved, the new properties, 
which constitute the von Giesche 
works in Upper Silesia, are capable of 
producing 150,000,000 pounds of zinc 
annually. This production, it was fur- 
ther announced, is to be enlarged when 
the development program of the Amer- 
ican operators is carried out. The com- 
pany which is involved in the trans- 
action is already a factor in the lead 
and zine pigments markets in this 
country, and is one of the largest min- 
ing organizations in the world. 


Dry Colors 


Competition in dry colors selling took 
the form of price-cutting during the 
greater part of the year, and the situa- 
tion was still an unsatisfactory one on 
many colors, from the standpoint of 
the producers. Chrome yellows and 
iron blues appeared to be the “shock 
troops” of the various manufacturers, 
and these two colors bore the brunt of 
the price slashing. During most of 
the year, it was believed, sellers of 
chrome yellows were marketing this 
product at a loss, as a “leader” and at- 
tempting to make up the money lost by 
higher prices on other colors. During 
the closing quarter of the year, how- 
ever, the futility of this type of com- 
petition appeared to be more generally 
realized than for many years past and 
a determined effort was made to put 
chrome yellow and other colors to a 
level which the makers declared would 
show a legitimate profit. The cam- 
paign was difficult, however, and prog- 
ress slow. 

Business was good in the spring 
months, lagged during the summer 
period, and showed a brisk livening in 
the early fall, increasing to really sub- 
stantial volume in the last three 
months of the year. Buyers clearly 
demonstrated their lack of faith in 
the stability of the market on the more 
active colors, however, by refusing to 
book contracts far in advance of their 
actual requirements. Many of them 


Consuming 


was being 
late in the 
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appeared to feel that they could cover 
more advantageously by operating al- 
most entirely in the market and 
buying for their week-to-week require- 
ments. Manufacturers and importers 
of colors, however, had anticipated this 
development, and they, in turn, went 
rather slow, with the result that at no 
time during the year was there any real 
oversupply or distress selling of spot 
colors. The record volume of new con- 
struction work was an important fac- 
tor in the situation during the entire 
year and lent confidence to the opera- 
tions of manufacturers of paints, stains 
and other finishes. 

Summing up the market position at 
the close of 1925, it may be safely said 
that the dry colors trade closes the 
year in substantially better position 
than at the end of the previous year 
and with a favorable outlook for 1926. 

Carbon black prices experienced a 
strong recovery during the year. The 
Louisiana Conservation Commission 
embarked upon a campaign of con- 
servation of natural gas resources of 
the Monroe field, and directed its par- 
ticular attention to the manufacturer 
of carbon blacks. Makers of this prod- 
uct for some time had been working 
on an allotment basis, but investigators 
for the State conservation board 
charged’ that the manufacturers were 
breaking the law by tampering with 
meters, running natural gas around 
the meters, and other devices. This 
resulted in a clamping down of the 
lid, and the allotment of carbon gas 
was cut from 400,000,000 cubic feet 
daily to 285,000,000 cubic feet daily 
during February. At one time, the 
carbon black manufacturers were us- 
ing 435,000,000 cubic feet per day in 
their operations. The result of this 
drastic curtailment was seen in a fall- 
ing off in production and a higher price 
for the product. Many of the manu- 
facturers had accumulated large sur- 
plus stocks of carbon black before the 
cut in production, but the market was 
well held, and was marked by an 
absence of the price cutting which 
characterized trading in the previous 
year. Late in the year, some resale 
carbon black appeared on the market 
in Louisiana at 7c. to 7%c. per pound, 
%4c. to lc. per pound under the general 
market. This represented the unload- 
ing by speculative interests which had 
bought around 5c. per pound in No- 
vember and December of 1924, and did 
not affect the general market. The 
recovery in the rubber market in 1925 
sitmulated carbon black consumption, 
and with the paint, varnish, and ink 
trades heavy buyers, prices showed an 
increasing tendency. Lampblack was 
meeting with a good call throughout 
the year, and the market strengthened 
somewhat on the higher qualities. 

Some of the makers of chrome yellow 
had booked contracts for 1925 on a 
sliding scale basis, the price to be de- 
termined by the price of pig lead at 
time of delivery, and those sellers who 
booked this type of business, and suc- 
ceeded in holding their contracts, had a 


spot 


fair year of it. For the majority of 
the makers, however, the year’s busi- 
ness was unsatisfactory. Price cutting 
was so rampant during the greater 
part of the year that the manufac- 
turers were compelled to sell practical- 
ly at cost, and in some instances under 
cost, to hold their business. Late in 
the year, a determined effort was made 
to effect a reform in this branch of the 
dry colors market, but the attempt 
met with indifferent success. The 
quotations for chrome yellows, how- 
ever, were generally over those for the 
preceding year. French ocher showed 
a strong up-swing in price during the 
late summer months, following a severe 
storm in the producing area in France 
which destroyed large stocks which 
were about ready for shipment. Do- 
mestic yellow ocher firmed up in sym- 
pathy with the higher price on the im- 
ported material. 

The market for vermilion (English 
quicksilver) red followed the vicissi- 
tudes of the quicksilver market, show- 
ing firmness during the greater part of 
the year. Prices ruling in spot mar- 
kets were consistently higher than 
those for 1924. Spanish red oxides 
was a little higher during the year, in 
sympathy with the generally strong 
market for earth colors. 

Paris green came in for a great deal 
of selling competition during the 
greater part of the year, and prices 
were materially under those in effect 
in 1924. Makers reported that they 
were being forced to sell so close that 
there was practically no profit on the 
article. Chrome green demand was 
good, but the market for this material 
likewise suffered from excessive com- 
petition. High production costs, re- 
sulting from the strong pig lead mar- 
ket, held down profits. Chrome green 
oxide came in for a good demand last 
year and jobbers who had not previ- 
ously handled this item were offering 
both the domestic and the imported 
material. Limeproof green also came 
to the fore during the year as one of 
the staples of the market. 

A steady to firm feeling prevailed 
on browns throughout the year. The 
spot market for these colors showed 
little fluctuation, the bulk of the year’s 
business having been accounted for 
by contracts placed early in the year. 

Iron blues were coming in for the 
usual amount of price competition, and 
the market was but little better than 
nominal during most of the year. 
Rumors regarding price shading were 
persistent throughout the year, and the 
same is true as to business reported 
taken for 1926. Prices for 1925 ranged 
from 34c. to 37c. per pound, against a 
range of 35c. to 45c. per pound during 
the preceding year. Other blues were 
rather uneventful. 


Varnish Gums 


Predictions of a scarcity of spot 
varnish gums, which importers were 
freely voicing. at the close of 1924, 
materialized during the early spring 


in 
the 


months last year, and resulted 
sharp price advances all along 
line, with the exception of kaurlis, 

The rising market for sterling ex- 
change early in 1925 brought about 
substantial increases in import costs, 
and with the steady progress of Europe 
on the road to economic recovery, 
American varnish gums _ importers 
found the buying competition in pri- 
mary markets increasingly stiff. 

After more than a year of discussion, 
the New Zealand Parliament in 1925 
passed a bill designed to place the 
production and marketing of kauri 
gums under government control. The 
enactment of this measure into law 
did not seriously affect the American 
market. The high prices of the more 
desirable grades of kauri gums have 
seriously cut into consumption of 
these gums in the United States during 
recent years, 

Prices for Congo water white copal 
gum were generally higher through- 
out 1925 than was the case during 
the preceding year, and a steady to 
strong tone prevailed at the close of 
the year. Dammar Batavia gum was 
consistently higher in 1925 than during 
the previous year, and more nearly ap- 
proached the 1923 level of prices. 
Manila pale nubs showed market re- 
covery during the year, as was like- 
wise the case with Pontianak No. 1 
nubs. 

A feature of the market in 1925 was 
the continued heavy expansion in the 
production and consumption of py- 
roxylin lacquers, which was reflected 
by steady buying of varnish gums. 
Many automobile manufacturers who 
had previously used varnishes in the 
finishing of their cars turned to py- 
roxylin lacquers last year and man- 
ufacturers of this finish were aggres- 
sively merchandising their lines and 
extending its use into other fields. 
The change to pyroxylin lacquers from 
varnishes in many lines did not ad- 
versely affect the varnish gums sit- 
uation, however, as large quantities 
of gums enter into the manufacture 
of the new finishes. 

The varnish gums market closed the 
year in strong. statistical position. 
Importers’ stocks were reported to be 
of but moderate proportions in prac- 
tically all grades, and a steady de- 
mand was in progress. Consuming 
manufacturers have not contracted 
far into 1926, many preferring not to 
operate more than thirty days in ad- 
vance, owing to prevailing high prices. 
Stocks held at the plants of the con- 
suming manufacturers, however, are 
believed to be small, and importers 
look for a well sustained spot inquiry 
during the first half of 1926, at least. 

Germany and Great Britain were 
competitors of American importers for 
varnish gums in primary markets on 
a larger scale during 1925, and this 
increased: buying was manifest in 
cables from foreign markets, which 
showed strength for the greater part 
of the year. 


Paint and Varnish Materials: Record of Prices 


Metals 
Pig Lead 


=Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H, L. 

. .80.0800 $0.0775 $0.1075 $0. 1000 
0950 =.0815=—.1000 0925 
.1000 = 0890 y .0870 
0900 OTSTiS . -O770 
-OT8714 .OT00 .OT75 
.071242 .0700 -0825 
0750 0700 0765 
815 -O760 0825 
0815 .0800 .0990 .0950 
0870 0800) §=.0970) =. 0960 
091214 .O8874%4 .1025 .0970 
.1010 0900 = .0vT5 0925 
.1010 0700 1075 0765 


Zinc 
- ——Per pound — 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H., L. 
.0685 $0.0665 $0.0825 $0.079215 
.OT30 .0690 .0800 O76 
0720 = =.0662%4 .079214 .0T60 
066714 .0640 .0750 .0720 
0640 = .06 -O73744 .0710 
0620 .0610 07474 .0725 
0640 .061214 .0770 = .0700 
£660 §=.0630 = .0802% .0725 
0665 0645 -0822% .0790 
06774 .06474 .0897'2 .082214 
.0735 -0682%2 .0927%% .0880 
.0802% .0715 0915 § .0895 
.0802%, .0600 .002744 .0710 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
september 
October 
November 
December 


.0860 
1040 


January 
February 


September 
Octuber 
November 
December 


Pigments 


Barytes 
October 18, 1871, the price was l%c. to 2%c 
per pound; 1881, $21 to $25 per ton; 1891, $18 
to $20; 1901, $17 to $20; 1911, $18.50 to $20.50; 
3, $19 to $20; 1920, August, $40. 
(Western, f.o.b. works) 
————--——Per ton———_——- 
1925. 
H,. 
$23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 


1924. 

H, 
- $26.00 $23.00 
23.00 22.00 
. 23.00 22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
ace 23.00 22.00 
December ,...... 23.00 22.00 
- 26.00 22.00 


L. 
$22.00 


Ll. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 23.00 
+» 23.00 
- 23,00 
25.00 
23.00 
23.00 


22.00 


Blanc Fixe, Dry 


July 21, 1880, the price was 3%c.; October 18, 
1881, 3%c.; 1891, 2%c. tu 3c.; 1901, 2%c. to 
2%c.; 1911, 2%c. to 4c.; 1918, 2%c. to 4c.; 1920, 
August, 644c. 
carlots) 

—Per pound——————, 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
$0.04% $0.04 $0.04% $0.04 

04% 04 4% «04 

-04% .04 -04% -O4 

04% «04 04% -U4 

0444 04% -O4 

04% 04% .04 

U4 04% = .04 

U4 04% U4 

04 04% 03% 

U4 04% 03% 

O04 04% 03% 

4g 04% 03% 

04% Oo 04% 03% 


Basic Carbonate 


1871, the price was 10c. 
6%c. to Tc.; 1891, G6%c. to 
; 1911, Stéc. to Ge.; 1913, 5%c.; 


(Barrels, 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


to 


October 18, 
10%4c.; 1881, 
1901, 4%c. to Se 
1917, July, 11tse. 

(Dry, in casks) 
Per pound——— 
1925. 

H, 
$0.12 

12 

-11% 

-11% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

-10% 

11% 

.10% 


1924. 
H. L. 

- $0.0915 $0.08% 
10 09% 
10% 10% 
1044 .10% 

10% 10% 
1014 09% 
09% 090% 
10 00% 
.10 10 


L. 
$v.11 
11% 
11% 
10% 
-10% 
10% 
-10% 
10%, 
-10% 
-10% 
-10% 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 10% 10 
November 10% .10% 
December ll 10% .10% 
Year x -08% 12 10% 


White Lead’ Basic Cathonaie. in OF 


October 18, 1871, the price was 11%éc.; 1881, 
T%c. to T%c.; 1891, 6%c. to TY¥4c.; 1901, 5%c. 
to 64c.; 1911, T%c. to Tiec.; 1918, 7%4c.; 1917, 
July, 11%e. 

(Carload lots) 

——Per pound———_—_ 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
+++e++-$0.1154 $0.1125 $0.1347 $0.1276 

1199 .1174 .1347 -1316 
March 1215 .1215 .1816 .1296 
April aces -1215 1215 .1296 .1276 
May 1215 .1215 .1276 # .1276 
June 21! 1151 = 127 .1236 
July -1151 = =.1286 
August 1151 =.1236 
September 1194 .1236 
October -1194 .1236 
November -1236 86.1270 
December -12386 86.1236 
1125 .1347 


co 


January 
February 


"1236 
-1236 
11236 


Seo 
Te ee OT 


=a 
7 BAL 


c 


at fet pu pt bad fd fd 
oho 
sate 


toto 


White Lead, Basic Sulphate 


December 7, 1909, the price was 5%c. to 6c.; 
October 19, 1911, S%c. to 1913, 5Stec.; 
1917, August, llc. 

(Dry, in casks) 
-———Per pound— 
‘ 1925. 
H. L. Hi. L. 
..+++-$0.0900 $0.0875 $0.1150 $0.1050 
0925 -1150 =.1150 
-0975 1150 =.1125 
0975 -1125 -1075 
.O975 .1075 -1075 
-0825 1075 =.0950 
1000 .U950 
1050 §=.0950 
.1050 .1000 
1050 =.1000 
.1100 -1000 
1050 = .1000 
1150 =.U950 


Sec. ; 


January 
February 
March 


0950 
0950 
W9TS 
. L00U 
-1050 
1050 


Red Lead 


1871, the price was 8c. to 1loc.; 
1881, Glee. to 6%c.; 1891, 6%c. to Tc.; 1901, 
Siac. tu 6c.; 1911, Glsc. to Tce.; 1913, Te. to 
T¥.; 1917, July, 13¢c. 
(Dry, in casks) 
———Per pound 
1924. 

H. I. 
«..-$0.1154 $0.1134 $0.13 
a: ae) 
.1200 = .1200 
.1200 .1200 
1200 -1200 
1200 = .1050 
1050 .1050 
1100 ~.1050 
1100 .1100 
1150 =.1100 

1175 =.1275 
a 1175 =.1225 
— * 1050 =.1875 


Litharge, American 


October 18, 1871, the price was 9c. to 9%éc.; 
1881, 644c. to 6%c.; 1891, 6%c. to 7Ti%4c.; 1901, 
4%c, to 5t4c.; 1911, 5tec. to 6c.; 1913, 6%c, to 
je.; 1917, July, 12%c. 

(Commercial Powdered) 
Per pound 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
$0.1154 $0.1134 $0.1325 $0.1225 

-1199 .1174 .1325 .1275 

1215 .1215 .1275 .1250 

1215 .1215 .1250 .1125 

1215 .1215 .1125 = =.1125 

1215 .1000 .1125 = .1100 

1000 §=©.1000)=.1100—Ss—.1100 

1050 =.1000) =©.1150)—.1100 

1050 = .1050 = =.1175 .1150 

1100 =.1050—=—.1175 .1175 

1125 .1125 8.1225 1175 

1225 .11230« «1175S «1175 
-1000 .1100 


1225 1325 


August 
september 
October 
November 
December 


0950 
- 1000 
. 1000 
.O875 


October 18, 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


-1325 
-1300 
-1175 
-1175 
-1150 
-1150 
-1200 
-1200 
1225 

1225 


lowe 
+1225 


+1150 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Lithopone, American 


1901, the 
1901, Se. 
te 4oc.; 


price was 5c. to 5Stée.; 
to 534c.; 1911, 3%c. to 4c.; 
1920, July, S%4c. 
———_——Per pound—_——_ 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.07 $0.06 30.0656 $0.06 
0615 0636 06, .06 
0658 063% .06 
65s 63g 06 
063s -06 
0613 05% 
06 05% 
06 0544 
06 05% 
06 0514 
06 0514 
06 051% 
06 05144 


May 13, 
October 18, 
1913, 34 


3c. 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Mineral, American 


October 18,1871, the price was 11l14c. to 12c.; 
1881, Sc. to l2%ec.; 1891, Stee. to 8%c.; 1901, 
Sc. to 84c.; 1911, Stic. to 10c.; 1913, Stéc, to 
10c.; 1917, July, lie 
(Casks) 
-—————Per pound— 
1924, 1925. 
H I. H 
. 80.1525 $0.1390 $0.1675 $0.15 
1525 1415 1675 
1600) 3.1500 ))=.1625 
. 1600 . 1500 .1600 
1600 = .1500 £1400 
1600) =.1350 =, 1425 
.1450 -1350 1375 
1400 «13850 £1425 
1400 .1400 1450 
1450 .1400 1450 
1475 «14TH. 1500 
-1575—wd .1450 
1 


.1600 1675 


Orange 


Co 


January 

February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Zinc Oxide, French Process, Red Seal 


October 18, 1871, the price was 7%c.; 1881, 
4%2c. to Sc.; 1891, S8c.; 1901, Sige. to 85c.; 1911, 
84c. to 8'4c.; 1918, Tc. to 7%4c.; 1917, April, 
17 zc. 


11425 
"1425 


475 
350 -1350 


(Bags, carlots) 
-————-Per pound—_——_-, 
1924, 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
+se+e+. 80.0975 $0.0975 $0.0975 $0.0975 
0975 0975 0975 0975 
0975 0975 0975 
0975 0975 .O9TS 
0975 «=.087T5) =. 0975 
098T5 O9T5 00TH 
0975 =.O8T5 = .09T5 
0975 0975 
.08T5 0975 
75 0975 
09875 0975 
0975 0975 
0875 = .098TS 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


-1012%4 
10121, 
2 .0975 





Paint and Varnish 


REMOVERS 


The paint and varnish trade of 
the United States and Canada 
has recognized the superior 
qualities of our patented 
PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVERS. 


Buy One of the Licensed 
Brands Protected by United 
States and Canadian Patents. 


CHADELOID CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


100 William Street , New York, N. Y. 
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Zinc Oxide, French Process, Green Iron Blues Paris Green Yellows 


nena : > 8, 1871, the price was 2i5c. to 35c.; a 
Seal on O« tober 18, 187 I 2% : 
4 . = : 1881, l7c. to 18¢c.; 1891, 14¢. to Be, ; 1901, Chrome Yellow C. r. 
(Bags, carlots) , Bronze, Milori, Chinese and Prussian 12l6c, to 14%c.; 1911, 13¢.; 1913, 12c. to 13c.; shew 1% 1872, the tee: an Sie. 00 as 
— = Per pound— October 18, 1871, the price was (Prussian 1917, July, ole. ree 1c to 30c.: 1801 "100 ; to 25 °5 1901, 
ore ‘s blue) B5c. to'70c.; 1881, 30c. to 6c. ; 1891, 25c. “1924. Per pound————\ Tone, to abe. 1911, 12%. to 18¢.; 1913, Ic. to 
. i ol > ‘ 1 ¢ o 30c.; 2 25. a eee aie” aa is ; 
January $0.1075 $0 3 $0. $ : pee de eae as as. i ; I 18c.; 1918, March, 3K — 
February 1075107 : ‘1072 913, 30c. to d2c.; 191%, July, $).ud. ‘ aay : 7" a1 ye m—— Per pound———— 
. : ae 1075 ~ : - poun January 25 $0.27 $0.31 $0.26 1924 1925. 
heen ooo io7s eee 1924. 925. February i “ 31 21 io os 
ave ae co See L . March 32 24 (Ot 7 $0.18 $0.17 
1075-1075 1075 00D January ........ $0.45 $0.40 $0.37 $0.3 April a ‘ 21 is seer Oy it 
1075 «.1079—Cts . eenry : 40 May : 21 18 Phase gual i "19" 118 
oo ‘ ee } 4 May ° 1 i? ¢ 1 
"1075 "107: : . 0 ° March -19 -18'2 
ee 1075 ox vin 6 4 . June 3 . -21 -18 anril 18% 
eawsue, our. aaae ‘1075 2 APT Ai July of 26 a 29 Son “sate 
September ..... .1075 «1070 . “acco | Mey ee : August s .26 10.19 May i 
October 1075 1075 “eve d 3s 36 Be ‘ September “ -26 21 1785 June 18 
November 1075 =.1075_—t—=n . ; : “ 2 Yetol : : 2 1785 July ‘. 
December 1075 .1075—t«; ‘ asiin as ‘ 36 ‘ October “4 “on ome ‘Tio: “August -18 
Jecem 107% sor ? = August 3 “ 7 November - -_ ooh 1785) tember 18 
1075—Ct Q. Koptember 5 3 36 " December “ 26 21 18 Oct our 18 
, ctober 3 : Year .... 26 ‘81 = -.1785 Octo 18 
. ‘ Pct as 3 November -18 
Zinc Oxide, French Process, White eet a esgures ; : “ December 19 


Seal rear AH 3 cz “ PR REE. 


eer peas Browns Yellow Ocher, Domestic, Strong 


1924. oe . October 18, 1871, the price was 1c. to ‘~~ : 
H. Is. H se —— ‘ 1%c. to 1%c.; 1891, 15%c. to 2%c.; 1901, 
January $0.1200 $0. 1200 $0.1200 $0.1200 Sienna hades, Burnt Cinsiinn No. 40 4 . os ¢ 1911. 1%e. to "9c. * 1913, %c. to 
February 1200-1200 £1200 1200 . t 15 77 + : 55 7: c.; 1919, August, Stsc. per pound. 
’ : ‘ q > October 18. 1871. tt rice was 12c. to 14c.; August 15, 1877, the price was $5.50 to $7; ‘4s¢.; ,» Aug , 2 ad ek 
— ‘ia 3200 “1200 “1300 1881, “alee : 1891.. te ee ses 1901, 3lec. to 74%4c.; October 18, 1881, $5 to $5.25; 1891, $3.10 to aa ——, a 
‘1500 120011200 11200—Ss«sAMLL, Be. to 9c.; 1913, 4c. to 7c.; 1920, Janu- $3.20; 1901, $2.05 to $2.75; 1911, $2.30 to $2.50; eee we oar 
1200 11200 11200 11200 ©4ry, 16c. 1913, $2.75 to $3; 1919, January, $6. lacs din die, Ten tet 
1200 .1200 1200) .1200 = — ean ae — oe —, ——- February -03 02% 02% | .011g 
September 120011200. 11200. 11200 . ae Hy. || oy, “Maren ey os" loom oid 
Septem "1200 11200 112624 11200 «0 January ........ $0. 14% $0.06 $0.14 $0.04% January $4.75 75 $4.75 $4.50 em “p21, 02 “Orig ‘ole 
November 1200 1200. Be Ly 123714 : ae a = "14 “O4 February 5 a Jun ccs oe oe 02% .01%4 
December a me .1237% 4 1412 06 14 04 “5 ; 02% 01% 02% Olls 
-1200 .1200 . Maw "1414 “06 s “04 -50 August 02% .01% 02% .01% 
‘ 3 ‘ Jun 1415 106 1 O04 > September 02% .01% 02% 1% 
Zinc Oxide, American ad Lead- July o) luge ome “O4 ‘30 October 02% 01% 02.01% 
August in 041o 14 -O4 “00 November ....... .02% .O01% 02%  .01% 
free September 04% 1 -O4 . + 5 00 December 02% -O14e 0244 01% 
(Bags, carlots) October 04% = 1 a. See 5.00 rear 03.01% 02% «OG 
: ; Per pound— - November ...... 04% 1 -04 Cceoner 5.00 
I 1925. ~* December j O46 1 .04 ates 5.10 French Ocher 
4 Year 0442 a 04 -cember 7 a 
. 4. H. lL. : Year << eee 4. 4.50 — Per pound———-——_, 
sepeeey  $0.07% — $0.07% §0.077% Sienna, American, "Burnt aad Pow- <7 "1025. 
ebruary 077 077 07% 07% r se 
} P 077 077% 07% 07% dered 7 January $0.03 $0.01% $0.03% $0.01% 
0% 07% ——-—-Per pound———__——, Oxide Red, Copperas February .03 1% 08% .01% 
“O77 “077 ? om Mawel “OF O13 031 017 
“OT% ‘07% ri H. vr May 13, 1907, the price was 2c. 0 2c.; ae es = ‘ois — .o2 . 
ad 7 ° ° . 2 Vo _ g 93,¢ ¢ Ctra . 
07% 07% January ......... $0.03% 30.03% $0.1414 $0.08 7 2 — zee to 10c.; 1913, 2%c. May _ é : 01% 03% 02 
‘ 4 é -07 4 07 s February 03% 031 14 03 10c. ; 918, y, <Uc. 3 5 02% -03 2 -02 : 
September ‘ -OT% 07% .07% March 038% 0314 14 .03 ————-Per pound— —~\ Jul; -0344 -O1% 03% .02% 
October j .077 07% .07% Apri 0314 0314 14 03 1924. 1925. August -03%4 -01% 038% .02% 
November 077 O77 07% .07% Mz 14% .03% 14 .03 L L. H. L. September ...... .03% .01% -04% 02% 
December j 7 O77 07% 07% p 2 J b .14 .03 January . $0.12 $0.12 $0.04 October 03% 01% 04% 02% 
07% 07% , 14% .14 03 February ; 12 12 04 November 08 01% 04% 08 
.14 03 March 4 10 12 04 December ....... .03% .01% 0442.08 


i i i} er 14% 10: 7 3 j $ ) Pear 31, Q 04% .01% 
Zinc Oxide, American Process, Septem a = & April 08 4 ar . 103% 101% 0444 101% 


N T 14% -.0 14 .03 .08 -04 . . 
Leaded eneenbar 14% 4 14 -03 fam O04 .04 Materials 


(Bags, carlots) Year ae ‘14% .08 Aaauet “O4 04 
joo Ponds SC meer, Turkey, Burnt ‘al Powdered September 04 04 


~ . ( O04 
H. L. H. L. May 29, 1872, the price was 4%c. to 5e.; Au- ea = ‘04 
January $0.0700 $0.0700 $0.0700 $0.0700 gust 31, 1881, 3%4c. to 4c.; October 18, 1891, oi fae “04 04 
February 0700 0700 0700 0700 Bloc. to 4c 1901, 2%c. to 3%e.; 1911,  23%c. to Jecem er aa “04 eae r pound———-—, 
March 0700 0700 10700-0700 = B42e ; 1913, Bc. to B1gc.; 1917, October, C. ; ; : fs 1925. 
April 0700 0700 .6700 §=.0700 J ——Per pound————_, 4 : H. i ~ 
— 0700 = .0700 = 0700 .0700 “4924. 1925. January | $9.38 $ 10% 
June OT00 =.0T00 .0T00— 0700 HH. L. H. lL. : . “ebruary ...---- . 2 - . F To" 
July ‘0700 10700 10700 10700 «= January $0.04 $0.04 $0.06 $0.04 Indian Red, American, Pure March ares” vale 1142 14% 33° 
0700 =.0700 =.0700—.0700 February ........ O04 -04 .06 .04 September 8, 1880, the price was 1l%se. to April . oe, ° ¥ ° - . 
September .... 0700 =.0700 =.0800 = 0700 March .O4 4 .06 .04 lhe f Gctuhiaet 18. 1881 lige. to 1%c.; 1891, May ees 12) ; 2 7. 
October .0700 =.0700 =—.0800 = .0800 -- .04% .04 06 O04 3c. to 6l4c.: 1901, 3c. to 3%c.; 1911, 1c. to June -12% .10% 15% 
Movember 700.0700 08000800 oo, “+ ee 3 -06 Of 15ec.; 1913, 1!4c. to 1%c.; 1919, January, 16c. July _ 
December 0700 0700 =.0800 = .0800 > - 0415 04 .06 .04 ee eee _ wis P y : “ August ; 
0700 0700 0800 0700 July - 04% «204 .06 4 ” ——Per pound— —~ September 
: ge = August -- O% .04 .06 04 1924. 1925. October 
September ...... .04%  .04 .06 04 L. H. L. November 
October .06 04 .06 4 January er $0.15 we Decembe! -16 1, ¥ 2 
vove 5 5 Webruary . ar saa.’ S : -16 
Dry Colors eae 2:32: = os 10 om 
Year 06 _.04 06.04 = April -08 10 China Clay, Imported 


Carbon Gas Black Umber, American, Burnt and Pow- — - — . 


08 .10 October 18, 1871, the price was 2c. 215c.; 
August 22, 1892, the price was 4c. to 41éc.; dered 


.08 10 1881, $14.50 to $21 per ton; 1891, $13 to $15; 
08 .10 1901, $12 to $17; 1911, $11 to $18; 1915, $11 to 
October 18, 1901, 8c. to 20c.; 1911, 6%c. to 8e.; 7 —Per pound = iol 08 “10 $18; 1918, August, $50. 
1913, 4c. to 8c.; 1918, May, 40c. 1924. 25. eeies .08 -10 = 
(F.o.b. works, bags) H. a L. : H. lL. November 08 10 . 
sian Per pound————— January $0.045g $0.03% $0.0415 $0.0314 December 10 10 . H: ; = - LL 
1924. 1925. February ........ .045%  .038% O4 0314 pep 10 January . 3 $13 v0 
L. H. i. March 045% 03% .04 "0314 . February ....... j 2.00 13.00 


08 
January $0.08 $0.06 $0.06 $0.06 April 045 038 -04 -03%4 March Or + yey 13.00 


February f 06 06% .06 May 045 .03° -O4 03 y re April ; . = : 
March On 07 z ‘ogy June 045% .08 04 ‘03% Tuscan Red May 5. 0013.00 

; 7 “09 “ORR, “061g July 045 08 04 03% June ‘ ‘ 2° OO 13 00 
Rr : 5 July : 5. 22.00 3.00 
22.00 13.00 


-18% 
-18'% 
-18% 
-18% 
-20 
20 
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August 045% . .04 03% August 15, 1877, the price was 20c. to 
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(F.o.b. point of production) 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Plaster of Paris 


August 15, 1877, the price was $3; October 
18, 1881, $1.75; 1891, $1.75 to $2; 1901, $1.75; 
1911, $1.50 to $1.70; 1918, $1.50 to $1.75; 1920, 
November, $5. 

c ——Per barrel 
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Putty, Commercial 


October 18, 1871, the price in 
was 3%c. to 4%c.; 1881, 2%c. to 2%c.; 1891, 
2%c. to 2%c.; 1901, 2%c.; 1911, 1%c. to 2c.; 
1913, 1 to 5S-lb. tins, $1.50 to $1.90 per 100 
pounds; 1918, July, $7.40. 

o——Per 100 pounds——— 
2 1 


12\%-lb. tins 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Silica (F.0.b. Works) 


January 25, 1888, the price was $14 to $25; 
October 18, 1891, $14 to $25; 1901, $12 to $18; 
7 $12 to $40; 1913, $12 to $40; 1918, July, 

0. 
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Terra Alba, American, No. 1 


October 24, 1888, the price was 65c. to 70c.; 
October 18, 1891, $1; 1901, 65c. to S85c.; 1911. 
foc. to 80c.; 1913, T5e. to 80c.; 1921, Janu- 
ary, $2. 

——— Per 100 pounds———_, 
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The outstanding feature of the year 
1925 in the naval stores market was a 
decidedly sharp advance in rosin 
prices. The rise commenced early in 
the summer and continued with brief 
interruptions until well into the fall of 
the year. The highest prices of the 
year were recorded during the last 
quarter when all grades were more 
than 100 percent above those prevail- 
ing during the same period in the 
previous year. The trend of foreign 
markets for rosin was also strongly 
upward during the latter part of the 
year. An unusual and interesting de- 
velopment was an increase in the im- 
portations of foreign rosins, the big 
rise in prices in domestic markets 
making it profitable to purchase rosin 
abroad and bring it to this country 
for delivery to domestic consumers, 
the size of the importations being 
sufficiently large to excite considerable 
comment in trade circles here and in 
other parts of the country as well as 
abroad. When foreign prices moved 
rapidly upward during the latter part 
of the year, however, our purchases 
abroad fell off, the advance in foreign 
quotations operating against further 
importations into this country on a 
liberal scale. Exports of rosin from 
this country to foreign destinations 
also diminished late in the year owing 
to the great advance in prices though 
the outward movement was Pby no 
means small. 

Turpentine prices at one time during 
the year rose above the high point 
of the previous year but the advance 
was not very sharp. Fluctuations in 
prices were confined within moderate 
limits much of the time. The lowest 
quotations of the year ruled in Janu- 
ary, when the market was nearly 20c. 
per gallon below the same time in the 
previous year and 60c. per gallon under 
the lowest price recorded in January, 
1923. There was a recovery in Febru- 
ary last year, however, and at no time 
during the remainder of the year did 
the price fall below 90 cents per gal- 
lon. Domestic trade was generally of 
a conservative character during the 
year, few consumers being disposed 
to purchase ahead to any great ex- 
tent, but there was a steady movement 
into consuming channels in various 


Talc, American 


; _(Bags, f.o.b. mines) 
November 4, 1891, the price was $1 to $1.25 
per 100 pounds; October 18, 1901, 90c. to $1.10; 


if11, $15 to $20 pe » ri 
July, $40. $ per ton; 1913, $15 to $20; 1918, 
——————Per ton———_—_-_—_, 

1924. 25. 

H. L. a. lL. 

$18 00 $15.00 $22.00 $13.00 

15.00 22.00 13.00 
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15.00 16.00 
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15.00 16.00 
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13.00 a 16.00 

13.00 25.00 16.00 


Whiting, Commercial 


October 18, 1871, the price was 1c. per 
pound; 1881, 'b0c. to 55c. per 100 pounds; 1891, 
70c. to 7Tdc.; 1901, 40c. to 60c.; 1911, 45c. to 
50c.; 1913, 45c. to 50c.; 1920, April, $1.40. 

-———- Per 100 pounds———_—_, 
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Congo, Water White 


On February 8, 1909, the price was 30c. to 
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January 
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December 


Dammar, Batavia 


October 18, 1871, the price was 13c.: 
18c. to 21c.; 1891, 16c. to 18¢.: 
13%c.; 1911, 12%c. to 12%c 
1920, March, 60c. 


1881, 
1901, 12%4ec. to 
; 1913, 20c. to 21c.; 


-———— Per pound— 
1924. 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Kauri, No. 1 


1871, 
to 12c.; 
1901, 
1920, 


October 18, 
prime was lic. 
13%c. to 14%c.; 
to 24c.; 1913, 50c.; 


the price for ordinary tu 
1881, 10c. to lic.; 1891, 
26c. to 30c.; 1911, 20c. 
| March, 60c. 
—Per pound——— 
925. 
Hi. 

January .63 $0.67 
F oe 6 - 68 67 

.67 

.67 

67 

67 

.67 

67 
September 67 
October . ; 67 
November . - -67 
December d of .67 
Year 12 - 67 


Manila, Pale, Nubs 


the price was 7'4c. to 8c.; 

10c. to 18c.; October 18, 1891, 

lic. tu 25c.; 1901, 14c. to 16c.; 1911, lic. to 
18c.; 1913, lic. to 18c.; 1920, May, 30c. 

s————— Per pound————,, 

1924. 1925. 


H. 
January $0. 13% $0 1 
February one 21 13% # .12% 
138% .12% 
13% .12% 
-13% .12% 
-18% .12% 
4 .12% 
12% 
September -13% 
October -13%% 
November 12 ‘i a .14 
December 12 a lf 14 
7 11 


August 22, 1877, 
March 18, 1881, 


Pontianak, Nubs, No. 1 


1907, the price was 17c.; October 18, 
13%4c.; 1913, 13%4c. to 1li5c.; 
45c. 
c————Per pound- 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
Sites $0.20 $0.18 $0.10 $0.0814 
.20 -18 10 .09 
.20 15 .10 .09 
.16 .08 10 .09 
0814 07% .10 .09 
.08 07% -09 
.08 07% 09 
.08 07% .09 
September .08 07% .09 
October -O8 07% -09 
November .09 -O71 . 0 
December 09 “osig ; -14 
Year -20 -0742 0815 


July 1, 
1911, 12%c. to 
1919, December, 
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F ae 


Gilsonite 
May 27, 1907, the price was 24c. to 3'éc. 
per pound; October 18, 1911, $36 to $50 per ton; 
1913, $36 to $50; 1919, March, $60. 
————— Per ton— — 
1924. 1925. 
: L. H. L. 

$65.00 $53.00 $67.50 $5 32. 00 
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September 
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Glues 
Cabinet 


October 18, 1871, the quotation for white 
glue was 35c. to 50c.; 1881, lic. to 24c.; 1891, 
l4c. to 25c.; 1991, 18c. to 23c.; 1911, 18c, to 
24c.; 1913, 13c. to 1lic.; 1917, October, lic. 

———_—— Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
’ L. a 
$0.18 
18 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Common Bone 
October 18, 1871, the price was 18c. tu 
1881, 8c. to lic.; 1891, Te. to 9c.; 1901, 
to &c.; 1911, Tec. to 9c.; 1913, Tec. to 
1917, August, 25c. 


25c. ; 


Per pound—— 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November .......- 
December . 
"15 ) 


Extra White 


November 1, 1876, the price was 38c.; Oc- 
tober 18, 1881, 27c. to 35c.; 1891, 18c. to 25c.; 
1901, 18¢. to 28c.; 1911, 18¢. to 24c.; 1913, 18c. 
to 24c.; 1917, November, 45c. 

——Per pound 
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February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
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Stores: Market Review 


industries. An interesting develop- 
ment was the shipment of a record 
breaking quantity of turpentine from 
two southern ports early in Septem- 
ber for Europe, a tank steamer clear- 
ing with 25,000 barrels. The shipment 
constituted the largest single cargo 
ever transported across the ocean in 
the history of the naval stores indus- 
try. There was an optimistic feeling 
in turpentine trade circles at the close 
of the year regarding the prospects 
for the ensuing year. Although ex- 
tremely high prices did not prevail at 
any time during the year, the lowest 
quotation touched during the year 
was above the lowest of the previous 
year by a moderate margin while the 
highest price recorded during the past 
year was well above the high point 
touched during 1924. Moreover, con- 
sumption in some fields showed a ten- 
dency to increase with prospects of a 
liberal use of turpentine in painting 
operations, as building statistics point- 
ed to unusual activity in construction 
in many parts of the country through- 
out the winter. 

Minor naval stores were firm or 
higher during the year, some products 
advancing during the latter part owing 
to the rise in other commodities. Ex- 
ceptionally high prices prevailed during 
the latter part of the year for tar and 
rosin oil, and an advance also occurred 
in pitch. Pine oil quotations under- 
went little change during the year. 
Business was of a routine character. 


Turpentine 


Developments in the market for tur- 
pentine were not of a sensational char- 
acter during 1925 so far as the move- 
ment of prices was concerned, The 
range between the lowest and the high- 
est quotations of the year in the local 
market was about 30 cents, the mini- 
mum price recorded during the year 
being 87c. and the maximum $1.16 per 
gallon. At no time during the year 
was there any of the excitement that 
characteried the market in some re- 
cent preceding years. Purchasing by 
domestic consumers was of a conserv- 
ative character much of the time al- 
though at intervals business broad- 


ened out to some extent as a result 
of stimulating developments in South- 
ern markets such as a sudden drop 
for a time in the movement of tur- 
pentine from the woods to the seaboard 
and predictions of a rather material 
decrease in the production owing to 
unfavorable weather in the spring, ex- 
cessive rains occurring in some parts 
of the South and prolonged dry spells 
in other sections. Foreign purchases 
of turpentine diminished late in the 
year but the total export movement for 
the year made a favorable showing in 
comparison with the previous year 
while the value of the export during 
1925 was greater than in 1924, 

An interesting feature of our for- 
eign trade in turpentine last year was 
the clearance of a record breaking 
cargo for Europe, the Spanish tanker 
Artza Mendi sailing from Savannah 
and Jacksonville in September with 
25,000 barrels for London and Ant- 
werp. This constituted the largest 
single cargo of turpentine ever trans- 
ported across the ocean in the history 
of the naval stores industry of this or 
any other country. This event created 
much discussion in local naval stores 
trade circles for a time. The cargo had 
a value of approximately $1,150,000 and 
arrangements for its shipment were 
made by a well known English house. 
The bulk of the turpentine went into 
storage tanks in London to provide for 
future requirements of consumers 
abroad. This record breaking shipment 
was preceded by another large clear- 
ance, the same steamer sailing from 
American ports earlier in the year with 
a cargo of more than 14,000 barrels. 
Soon after the beginning of the war 
in 1914 the use of tank steamers was 
abandoned and this method of trans- 
porting turpentine across the .cean was 
not resumed until 1924 when the steam- 

- Camillo carried a cargo of more than 
9,000 barrels from American ports to 
Europe. 

The movement of turpentine into 
domestic consuming channels during 
1925 was steady notwithstanding the 
conservative character of business in 
the local market during the year. Re- 
painting was active throughout the 


year, the plan adopted by manufactur- 
ers of paints for the financing of re- 
painting operations which provided for 
time payments fer materials used en- 
abling many property owners to have 
buildings painted which they would not 
have been in a position to do but for 
this plan. The use of turpentine in 
the painting of new structures was 
well un to that of the previous year as 
building was actively pushed in many 
parts of the country throughout the 
year. In some sections building oper- 
ations were on a scale never before 
equalled and late in the year the in- 
dications pointed to a continuation of 
great activity well into 1926 and a lib- 
eral use of turpentine in the painting 
of new structures during the remainder 
of the current naval stores year which 
ends March 31, 1926. Construction 
permits issued in the United States 
during October were the largest for 
that month on record and this carried 
the total voume of construction for 
ten months of the year ended with 
October well ahead of the whole of 
1924, In the latter year all preceding 
construction records were broken. 
Construction started during the ten 
months ended with October, 1925, 
amounted to $4,846,266,900. This com- 
pared with $4,479,307,000 for all of 
1924 and with $3,772,593,500 for the first 
ten months of that year. Contem- 
plated new construction at the close of 
October, 1925, amounted to nearly 
$840,000,000, or an increase of about 
percent over October, 1924. 

The activity in building and the pros- 
pects of a large use of turpentine in 
painting and repainting had much to 
do with the feeling of optimism that 
prevailed in local turpentine trade 
circles during the closing weeks of 
1925 though the fact that the statisti- 
cal position in Southern markets was 
asauee taking on a more bullish as- 
pect also accounted in part for this 
sentiment. Then, too, the encouraging 
character of reports in regard to the 
condition of general trade in this coun- 
try and the great activity in the mar- 
ket for securities had a tendency to 
create a cheerful feeling regarding the 
outlook for 1926. 
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Rosin In the previous year the highest price $12 to $13.50 per barrel and during Rosin Oil, Third Rectified 
touched was 45c. per gallon and the the second quarter from $13.75 to $14 = : 85c.: 1881 
A big advance in prices was the lead- — 40c. per gallon. AS - per barrel. In the third quarter of nn = te, iv eene By = — 
ing feature of the market for rosin dur- ar prices took an upward course the year there was an advance to $15 4¢-; 1913, 48c.; 1920, March, $1.15. 
ing 1925, all grades rising to the during the past year, values remain- per barrel. This was the highest price es Per gallon——— 
highest level reached since 1920 when i®& abnormally high at the close of recorded during the year. It com- er, oe 
post-war prices still prevailed. During the period. Kiln burned during the pared with $12, the highest point : 4. ‘ Lae 


+7 artan > . me seanee . . hon cp 9 January $0.50 $0.55 $0.55 
all of 1925 quotations were well above first quarter of the year ranged from touched during 1924. Februar) 7 .50 61 61 


those recorded in the previous year, but March 64 50 a = 
it was not until May that the big ad- T . =_— 7 “e "20 61 
vance started, the upward movement Naval Stores: Record of Prices June ... .! 50 ‘70 = .70 
continuing throughout the summer and July ; -50 72 -70 
fall. All grades participated in the ad- 


T ] S August of -50 9 72 
vance, which amounted to more than Turpentine Other Nava tores — a -5O ‘ "7 
100 percent. During the last quarter + G 5 ssowennber a ’ ‘98 "Oh 
of the year the rise was checked and urpentine, (Gum irits December Bi 4 98 .98 
some irregularity developed but prices October 18, ae the price w = T1c. to 73c.; Pine Oil, Stenm Distilled F f -98 55 
prevailing at the close of the year 1881, 52c. to S8c.; 1891, 37c. to 37lsc.; 1901, June 13, 1912, the price was 35c. to 4ic.; 
were far above those ruling at the end 38¢c : S12C. 5 1911, Slc.; 1913, 45c. to 45%c.; October 18, 1913, 35c. to 45c.; 1920, July, $2.10. 
of the previous year. Soae, AGEM, FESS. umnwPer palion— ——_—Per gaNon——_——_, October 18, 1871, the price was $4 to $4.25; 
. —_ ~ 1924. a: 1924. 1925. 1881, $2.25 to $2.30; 1891, nominal; 1901, $1.60 
In the New York market B grade H I : H. L. to $1.75; 1911, $4 to $4.50; 1913, $4.25 to $4.50; 
ranged during the first quarter of the January $ $0.95 314 $0.87 January 65 $0.65 $0. -s 1920, June, $i5. ‘ 
year from $7.65 to $8.40 per barrel, the February . 1.00 of 9314 March oeute* 7 - -e . a “= = amet ie 
former price being established in Jan- March = 1.00 ' April. * y Wi 65 i” i uh 
uary. During the second quarter of one ; = see ay 6 6 62 5 January 5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
the year the range of quotations was June "86182 i 4 Jun 6 6 6) . February 5.50 5.50 6.00 6. 
wider, extending from $7.70 to $9.75 per July ; 8? “98 “6 y -60 6 65 ‘ March = red ‘= .. 
barrel. In the third quarter of the @ “2 e: ae 7 “es oe + , 
September 


, 2 : September .50 6.50 6. 
year changes were the most violent Of October “st : 1] 
1 
1 
1. 


October 65 6: ‘ 63 June 5.50 
November ) 

December 6 65 . 62 6 Augus 

P September 
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.50 6.50 6.5 
the period, being strongly upward with November = co (S 
a quotation of $15.35 per barrel re- December 4 3.50 8. 
corded in September. Still higher ¥ T Wood, CME p08sie een 50 6.50 6.5 
prices were established during the urpentine, oo Reals Distilled November 50 6.50 = 6.5 
final quarter of the year tut changes | May 13, 1907, the price was_63%%c.; October Rosin Oil, First Rectified a oo Se ee red ee 
during that period were confined with- 38-,1911, 50c.; 1913, 30c. to 35c.; 1920, June, =| as asst th 08 * ; * 

: ae es Se mae . sme a 30. ctober 18, 71, 1e price was 28c.; ’ : 

in narrower limits. The highest price ——————Per gallon- —~, 14%c.; 1891, 10c. to 10%c.; 1901, lic.; 1911, Tar, Kiln Burned 


oO 


ore 


touched for B rosin in 1924 was $7.75 1924. 1925. 36c.; 1913, 27c.; 1920, January, 97c. ; 
per barrel and the lowest $5.50 per H L H. L ——————Per gallon——_—_, ver 18, 1871, the price was $3.2: 
barrel. The highest price recorded }27Ua'y $0.90 $0.86 $0.80 $0.75 eS "1925 $3.! 1881, $3.25; 1891, $1.80; 1901, $1. 

: ; 5 Vebruary aoe f 82 4 er 911, $7.75; 191% ; 192 1 5.50. 
last year was $7.60 per barrel above acc? .. ( zs “9? nee 4 Li. H. Is, . = Z er Gee meni 
the highest established in 1924. April 90 ‘8! 183 "82 Wehemary “a =e oe “= 1925. 

May 86 : f 85 ge ia “4: "42 5 . . H. L. 

In the first quarter of the past year June 84 : f 85 Aaa “4 = oy = January . : $12.00 $12.00 
WW grade rosin ranged from $10 to July 74 ; a 85 = “May 4 ‘40 "58 2 February . . 8. 13.50 
$10.60 per barrel, the inside price be- Queue — > 85 June . 40 58 oe 
ing established in January and the October Resse ee eae “are —- oy : 40 -58 
outside figure in February. In the November 82 > = ; “40 0 
first quarter of the previous year the December 78 oT 90 7 October 4 "40 "32 4 ) ¥ 
highest price recorded was $8 per °F 30 95 November 4 45 85 8! d ' 10.50 


ae a tems sabes " . September 3 11.00 . 5 

barrel and the lowest $7.35. During Turpentine, Wood, Destructive Dis- enemas ‘45°40 ‘85 -85 October ‘00 11.00 ‘00 15.00 
the second quarter of the past year illed ; o : — “35 November 2. 12.00 5. 15.00 
the price ranged from $10.55 to $14.85 eis wa tlle December =e 12.00 3. 15.00 
er barrel, he : a > May 13, 1907, the price was 63%c.; October : . . Ye =: 10.50 a. 12.00 
a the maximum price for 1, 1911, 45c.; 1913, 25c. to 30c.; 1919 Novem- Rosin Oil, Second Rectified 

e quarter being reached in June. ber, $1.60. ; P . ; acti 
This showed an advance of $7.10 per ; ; ————Per gallon - _October 18, 1871, the price was 32c.; 1881, Tar Oil, Genuine Distilled 
karrel as compared with the highest 1924. sees, 223t.i Ieee, 12c.; 1901, l7c.; 1911, 41c.; 1913, April 4, 1914, the price was 20c. to 30c.; 
price recorded during the second quar- ‘ : ; H. a 38c.; 1920, February, $1.05. . 1920, December, ; 

or > . : anuary 78 75 .68 om er gall ae Fe gallon = 
ter of the previous year. During the February 2 RE Oe — 1924, «1925. 


third quarter of last year the range of March 7 7 72 72 . H. L. H. L. H. L. 
prices was from $14.50 to $16.25 per ri A 6) .73 72 January 5 ; $0.47 $0. 47 January $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 
barrel, the maximum being recorded in 7 - “6S -88 ee —. y = es a = = 
September. There was a further mod- Ri i i ; 53 = Apri 50 50) 50 50 
erate advance in October and the gus 63 3 "8: ‘a? May A : -61 58 ay 50 50 50 50 
price remained abnormally high. during September ...... 6 “6: "8: "8: 4 .45 A 61 61 50 50 50 50 


the- balan aie ea October 7 ; “85 ‘&: , 4 : 61 61 y 50 50 50 50 

~ sta the year. The highest November 2 ; “a 7 : “66 “61 ‘dence sO 50 50 50 

Dp e recorded dring the past _year December ....... .7 6! : , September 66 September 50 50 50 50 

eee an advance of about $6.75 per Year : "Be "8: "6! October .73 October 50 50 50 50 

arrel as compared with the highest ee 26 November = = = = 

price established in 1924. prorenes = ee ‘9 BO | 
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. A feature of the past year was an —_—— 

ncrease in the importations of rosin, ° 

the sharp rise in prices attracting for- Rosin, Grade B 

eign product to this side of the water, getty: isst, aa oa = aan Ryd to 
the arrivals being rather liberal at one "1901, $1.42%4: 1911, $6. hos asia’ oa, 5 to 
time though the movement abated $4.25: 1920, May, $20. ree ear 
when foreign prices also moved upward, ——-—Per barrel ———, 
the advance akroad checking the im- “1924. 1925. 
ports. Although exports of rosin from January ( $8 = $7 an 
this country fell off towards the close February 3 ; 8.40 8.20 
of last year the value of foreign pur- March 8 . 8.25 8.00 
chases of American product, owing to ts + 5.8K 8.00 7.70 
the abnormally high prices prevailing, 1 565 ous o~ 
showed a decided increase, the value , '350«C«S5S«10.80—«9.50 


of our exports for ten months of the A s i. 5.65 12.50 B85 ve 
year ended with October being $16,- September . 5.90 15.35 13.30 


. ~- October Bo 2% 15.6 
325,285 as compared with $11,136,857 aopeuen 740 10.10" 15.00 


in the same time in 1924. December 65 (7.85 Bi 7 i | T 
: sas : : -ar 75 50 91 . 
The statistical position of rosin in 5.5 424 6 PA I N Q E s I QO N S 
southern markets was bullish at the Hieun Grade I 


close of the calendar year with indi- February 15, 1881, the price was $2.50; 


. ? Oct Ee R 8 7.50: ‘ 9. wm. 
cations that it would become more so ee = 13: aoe de cc tee ek hese 99 
before the end of the naval stores year per, $21.25. ita — Pa 


and there was a noticeable disposition -—————Per barrel— 
in trade circles to take an optimistic 24. 1925. 
view of the outlook for 1926. Abnor-  jyny; = of 

mally high prices apparently had little February 
effect on the consumption. On the March 
contrary the movement into consuming 

channels in some lines was gradually 
increasing at the close of the year and 

with general business in this country 


x 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


wt 


Every possible phase of the Painting and 

Decorating business is covered in this 800- 

steadily expanding prospects were September page book. The subject matter has been 
ictobe * . . . . 

regarded as favorable for a further Qooven : e bas 3 written by experts, and, while it deals 


increase in the consumption of rosin Pecember 


after the turn of the year. fear... 7. * tea with many practical and technical prob- 
° "ae ices od Rosin, : Grade ae : lems, it is written in clear, easily under- 
Minor Naval Stores tober 18, 1801, $2.20; 1901, $2.90: 1911, $7.15; standable English. It will prove a never- 


i ; . 7 _ 1013, $4.70 to $4.80; 1919, July, $22.75. s - z 
Prices for pine oil were practicalls —————Per barrel—§ failing source of information every day in 
stationary throughout the past year, 924. 25, 
the lowest price for the period being ,, ee ae . the yeer. 
60c. per gallon and the highest 65¢, Wepruars ao — 50 $8 > 


per gallon in carlead lots, In the pre- March 5. L1H 8.8 8.50 , . 
vious year the highest price was 68c. April . : ‘gs 9.40 8.80 This book 1s indexed and any subject may 


and the lowest 60c., the former pre- May 3 5.90 11.30 9.80 easily be found 
vailing late in the period and the jyiy oa 85 10.85 10.30 


: : : 5.87 10.30 0.15 
latter during the spring and summer Augus 1! 95 12.85 a 


months. Business during the year was September BE 10 15.75 13.80 $ 
of a routine character and there were Y\ober s 7.55 6.70 16.4244 15.60 PRICE 6.00, PosTPAID 
no developments of striking interest. December : 40 16.10 15.50 


a 1 : ) -90 .40 5.5 5 
The trend of pitch was upward at oar 7.90 5.75 Sy at 


times, an advance of 50c. per barrel ; 
occurring early in the year with a January Rosin, Grade ww $5: Oc THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
bsequent rise of a like amount, the tober 18, 1891, $4: 1901, $4.10: 1911, $8:° 1913, 


maximum price of the vear on the $6.95 to $7.10; 1919, September, $25.50. = 12 Gold Street New York, N. . 2 
lower grad being $6.50 per barrel ‘ —Per barrel-— —_— 
and the minimum $5.50 Yr arrel ; 08 1925. 
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though for the high grades from $9.50 January 
to $10.50 per barrel was demanded late February 
in the year. March 
p 4 Api 
Rosin oil advanced sharply in com- Ma) 


pany with raw material. The range of July 


quotations for firs ‘ectifi cas fy. 

45¢e. per lo — rectified was from aAugusi ... 
ee ee Soc, per gallon, the September 
sOWEE rice of the year prevailing October 

in January and the } November 16.70 16.50 


ing during the nighest prices rul- December 3:.::; 9.4 9,2: 16.50 16.50 
i S th er of the year. Year .., ; 16.70 10.00 
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Miscellaneous Oils: Market Review 


The year 1925 in the market for 
miscellaneous: oils, fats and greases 


Was one of comparatively high prices. 
The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter in- 
dex number for twenty-three repre- 
sentative products in the first month 
of the year was 157.2, as compared 
with 138.3 in the same month in the 
previous year and with a normal of 
100 in August, 1914. At no time dur- 
ing the past year did the index num- 
ber fall below 152.4, while in the pre- 
vious year there was a drop at one 
period of 136.9, 

Business was generally of 
servative character during 1925. 
were occasional periods of unusual 
activity, but as a rule they were of 
short duration, many consumers being 
disposed much of the time to purchase 
merely for current or nearby require- 
ments, taking comparatively small or 
moderate quantities, This attitude on 


a con- 


There 


the part of buyers was traceable 
largely to the fact that prices were 
relatively high. The movement into 


consuming channels was steady, how- 
ever, the ageregate consumption for 
the year apparently being well up to 
that of the previous year. 

During the last quarter of the past 
year, there was a shortage of supplies 
of some products, the scarcity check- 
ing business and forcing prices. up- 
ward. Coconut oil rose to the high- 
est levels reached in recent years ow- 
ing to stringency. Labor troubles in 
the Far East prevented the shipment 
of coconut oil from Manila and for 
a time there was pronounced scarcity 
here and in other markets of the coun- 
try. There was also a shortage of 
some animal and fish products at 
times during the year. 

Fishing operations were attended 
with better results last year than were 
attained in the preceding year, espe- 


cially in the case of menhaden, the 
catch showing a material increase 
over 1924. Owing to the big drop in 


the production of menhaden oil in the 
latter year, there was a good demand 
for the output last year, and prices 
remained at high levels throughout the 
year. At the close of the year the 
market had been practically cleared 
of supplies of crude menhaden oil and 
stocks of refined were generally rather 
light. Supplies of other fish oils were 
comparatively small, as a rule, at the 
end of the year, R ; 

Lard prices remained abnormally 
high during the past year, although 
the trend of the market was down- 
ward at times during the last quarter. 
The movement of live hogs to western 
miarkets Was smaller last year than 
in the previous year, however, and 
this fact had much to do with sus- 
taining lard prices, despite a sharp 
decrease in the foreign demand for 
American product. The export trade 
in lard was disappointing throughout 
the year, the shipments being about 
250,000,000 pounds smaller than in the 
previous year. 

Developments in the tallow situation 
were interesting, fluctuations in prices 
being frequent, with the market more 
or less excited at times. Prices were 
abnormally high throughout the year. 
Consumption was stimulated by the 
shortage of supplies of other animal 
and vegetable products which compete 
with tallow. The high cost of raw 
material was reflected in animal oil 
ralues, quotations rising to abnormal 
levels, 


Comparative Values 


The following table shows the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter index num- 
bers at the close of each month dur- 








ing the past two years for twenty- 
three representative products, on the 
basis of 100 for August, 1914:— 
Index Numbers 

f 1924. 
January 138.3 
February 137.0 
March 136.9 
NE i arate 138.4 
NN a ec 141.2 
NN eee eae ae ee os 141.6 
eae eRe rae wens 4 ila 142.0 
August 151.2 
September 160.0 145 2 
CURODOR. doses 00rce cs 159.5 144.8 
November 159.8 160.6 
December 158.9 160.2 

b . 
Vegetable Oils 


A development of interest in the 
market for vegetable oils was a sharp 
advance in coconut, prices rising to 
the highest levels recorded in recent 
years. During the latter part of the 
year there was a marked shortage of 


Manila oil, the stringency becoming 
acute in November. In that month 
the price in the New York market 


mounted to 14%4c. per pound in cooper- 
age and on the Pacific Coast to 12%c. 


per pound in tank ears. Labor 
troubles in the Far East prevented 
the shipment of oil to this country 
on schedule and at times the market 
here was bare of supplies. Arrivals 


in this country were small throughout 
the last quarter of the year and bulk 
oil sold for shipment from Manila in 
tank steamers at as high as 11\c. per 


pound, c. i. f. New York. At the open- 
ing of the year local quotations for 
Manila oil in cooperage were 11\4¢c. 
to 11%c. per pound. The trend of the 


market was downward in the main 
during the first half of the year, the 


price declining to 10%c, per pound in 
June. During the second half of the 
year, however, the drift of prices was 
upward, quotations rising from 10%¢c. 


in July to 14%c. in November. In 
December there was a moderate set- 
back in prices owing to some relief 


from the scarcity previously existing, 
but values remained far above normal 
during the remainder of the year. 
Consumption of coconut oil was ap- 
parently not affected to any great ex- 
tent by the sharp advance in prices 
as fats and oils which compete with 
that product in the chief consuming in- 
dustries were also abnormally high in 
price. There was a shortage of copra 
as well as coconut oil at times during 
the past year owing to a decrease in 
production in the Far East and in De- 
cember there was an advance in copra 
at Manila to the highest price touched 
since 1920. 

The past year in the local market 
for China wood oil was a comparatively 
quiet and uneventful one. Political 
and labor troubles in China failed to 
stimulate interest in the situation on 
the part of varnish makers and other 
buyers and purchasing during much 
of the time was on a conservative scale. 
Fluctuations in prices were confined 
within rather narrow limits, the range 
between the lowest and the highest 
quotations of the year being only three 


cents per pound. In January the 
market here for oil in barrels was 
14%c. to 15%c. per pound, the latter 


figure being the highest price recorded 
during the year. During the first half 
of the year the trend of the market 
was downward, the price touching 
12%c. per pound in June which was 
the lowest quotation of the year. Dur- 
ing the second half of the year the 
market ruled steady, changes in prices 
being confined within a range of ec. 
per pound. The highest price reached 
last year was about 6c. per pound be- 
low the highest price recorded during 
the previous year. At times during 
the past year the Hankow market was 
above a parity with domestic quota- 
tions. 

Crude corn oil sold at high prices 
during the past year as the raw ma- 
terial rose above normal levels and 
production of oil was curtailed. The 
highest price recorded during the year, 
however, was 134c. per pound below the 
highest price touched during the previ- 
ous year. Refined corn oil also ruled 
high in price with a marked shortage 
of supplies at times. Denatured olive 
oil did not vary much in price during 
the past year, the lowest quotation 
being $1.15 per gallon and the highest 
$1.22. These figures compared with 
$1.10 and $1.30 per gallon respectively 
in the previous year. Edible oil ranged 
from $1.85 to $2 per gallon during the 
past year, though higher prices were 
demanded for some brands. In the 
previous year edible oil ranged from 
$1.70 to $2 per gallon. The highest 
price of the past year for olive oil 
foots was established in January, 95c. 
per pound being touched. This com- 
pared with 10%c. per pound, the high- 
est price recorded during the previous 
year. According to consular advices 
received late in the past year the olive 
oil season for 1925-26 in the Mediter- 
ranean basin was expected to be a 
fairly good one from the standpoint of 
quality but somewhat below the pre- 
vious season in quantity, a tentative 
estimate of the production in Spain 
being 300,000 tons; Italy 75,000 tons; 
Levant 40,000 tons; Tunisia 40,000 tons 
and France 7,000 to 10,000 tons. 

2alm oil touched 10c. per pound for 
Lagos on spot early last year and this 
was the highest price recorded during 


the year. The lowest price was 8%c. 
per pound, this figure being estab- 


lished in May and June. In the pre- 
vious year the highest price was 10c. 
and the lowest 7c. There was a good 
demand for palm oil at times owing to 
the smallness of supplies and the high 
cost of tallow. 2alm kernel oil was in 
active demand at times owing to the 
searcity of coconut oil and in October 
the market rose to llc. per pound, the 
highest price touched during the year. 
The lowest price recorded last year 
was 9%c. per pound, this figure being 
established in March. In the previous 
year the highest price was 10%c. and 
the lowest 8%c. per pound. Perilla 
oil was in light supply during the past 
year and prices remained at high levels, 
the maximum quotation being 15%c. 
per pound and the minimum 14'%c, per 
pound. 

Rapeseed oil was maintained at un- 
usually high prices during the past 
year, the highest price touched dur- 
ing the year being 3c. per gallon above 
the highest of the previous year and 
the lowest price last year being 1ic. 
per gallon above the lowest price re- 
cerded during 1924. There was a good 
demand owing to the scarcity of com- 


peting products. Crude soya bean oil 
was firm throughout the year owing to 
the smallness of supplies. The high- 
est price recorded during the year for 
spot oil in cooperage was 134c. per 
pound and the lowest 13c. per pound 
These prices compared with 13%c. and 
11%c. respectively in the previous year. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil prices moved within 
narrower limits during the past year 
than they did in the preceding year. 
The range on crude oil in the South- 
east was 1%c. per pound, the highest 
price of the year being 10c. per pound 
and the lowest 8%4c. per pound. The 
range of quotations on refined oil on 
spot was a little over 2c. per pound, 
the highest quotation for prime sum- 
mer yellow in the local market being 
11.65c. per pound and the lowest 9.15c. 
In the preceding year the highest price 
for crude oil in the Southeast was 12c. 
per pound and the lowest 7.87%c. per 
pound, while the highest quotation for 
refined oil on spot was lc. per pound 
and the lowest 9.50c. per pound. 

Crude oil touched 10c. rer pound in 
the Southeast in the opening month of 
the past year. It declined in February 
to 9c. per pound and rallied in March 
to 10c. per pound. In April the price 
varied only slightly, but in May there 
was a decline to 8%c. per pound, with 
an advance in June to 9%c. per pound. 
In the first two months of the second 
half of the year the market was merely 
nominal. During the last four months 
of the year the range was between 
8i4c. and 916c. per pound. 

Refined cottonseed oil in the local 
market ranged during the first month 
of the past year from llc. to 11.30c. per 
pound for prime summer yellow. There 
was a decline in February to 10.50c. 
per pound, followed by a rally in March 
to lle. per pound. During the first 
month of the second quarter of the 
year the range of prices was between 
10.75¢e. and 11.30c. per pound, and dur- 
ing the sécond month of that quarter 
between 10c. and 10.90c. per pound. In 
June changes in prices were narrower, 
the lowest for the period being 10.30c. 
and the highest 10.75c. During the first 
month of the second half of the year 
the range of prices was between 10.90c. 
and 11.50c. per pound, and in the fol- 
lowing month the range was from 
10.25c. to 11.65c. per pound, while in the 
third month of the second half of the 
year the range of quotations was be- 
tween 10.63c. and 10.75c. per pound. 
During October the range was between 
9.45ce. and 10.3744c. per pound and in 
November between 9.50c. and 10.85c. 
per pound. At the close of the first 
week in December the price was 10.20c. 
per pound, which compared with 11.15c. 


at the close of the first week in De- 
cember, 1924. 
Speculative operations in the local 


market for refined oil futures was ac- 
tive from the opening of the year to 
the close of the old crop season which 
ended July 31, the transactions on the 
New York Produce Exchange for that 
period exceeding those for the same 


time in the previous year by more 
than 800,000 barrels. Trading after 
the opening of the new crop season 


to the close of the calendar year, how- 
ever, was quieter, the sales here show- 
ing a rather sharp decrease as com- 
pared with the same time in the pre- 
vious year. A market for refined cot- 
tonseed oil futures was opened in New 
Orleans August 1 last year, this being 
the first time in the history of the 
trade that futures were traded in there. 

There was a considerable increase in 
the production of cotton and cotton- 
seed last year, the indications late in 
the year pointing to a cotton crop of 
over 15,000,000 bales as compared with 
a yield in the previous season of about 
13,628,000 bales. Owing to the increase 
in the production of cotton and cotton- 
seed sentiment in local trade circles 
late in the year was bearish but ag- 
gressive selling for short account was 
restrained by the smallness of supplies 
of refined oil in this market and by the 
lightness of offerings of crude oil in 
Southern markets. Also there were 
numerous complaints from many parts 
of the south concerning the quality of 
the cottonseed this season, it being 
contended that owing to drought in 
some sections and excessive rains and 
abnormally low temperatures in others 
the oil content of the seed was un- 
usually low and it was predicted that 


the production of oil would not be 
much if any larger than it was last 
season notwithstanding the big  in- 


crease in the output of cotton. 


Flaxseed and Linseed Oi] 


Comparatively high prices prevailed 
for flaxseed and linseed oil in domes- 


tic markets during the past year. In 
the opening month of the year the 
price of oil in the New York market 


ranged from $1.15 to $1.16 per gallon 


for carload lots, cooperage basis. In 
February, changes in prices were 
wider. the range being between $1.12 
and $1.20 per gallon while in March 


the range was from $1.09 to $1.20 per 
gallon. During the second quarter of 
the year the trend of the market was 
downward much of the time, the price 
declining to $1.02 per gallon in June. 
In the first month of the second half 
of the year the market weakened fur- 


ther, the price declining to 95c. per 
gallon with a recovery in August to 
$1.05 per gallon. In September the 


range of prices was between $1 and 
$1.05 per gallon. 

On October 1 linseed oil manufac- 
turers announced a new selling basis, 
quotations being given in cents per 
pound instead of the price per gallon 
as formerly. The custom of quoting 
in gallons, 7% pounds to the gallon. 
had prevailed for many years and the 
new method was adopted in order to 
secure greater accuracy in selling, as 
linseed oil is affected by changes in 
temperature, expanding with heat and 
contracting with low temperatures, so 
that the weight of a measured gallon 
varied with the weather. The first 
quotation announced under this new 
method of selling was 13.3c. per pound, 
carload lots, in cooperage. The range 
of quotations during October was from 
13c. to 13.4c. per pound. In November 
the range of prices was narrower, ee 
ing between 12.8c. and 12.9c. _ 
changes in quotations during the clos- 
ing month of the year were —_ oe 
paratively small. The highest price oO 
the year, $1.20 per gallon, was Te. La 
gallon above the highest price estab- 
lished in the previous year. 3 

Consumption of flaxseed and mnnees 
oil was very heavy during the ~ 
vear owing to the— great notrrey . 
construction and painting in the Uni re 
States. Production of domestic — 
was smaller last year, the indications 
late in the year pointing to a decrease 


in the output as compared with = 
previous season of about Lees 
bushels. The movement of flaxseec 


y to terminal markets 
“falling off late in the 
arrivals be- 
with 


from the countr 
showed a sharp ] 
vear, the decrease In the 1 
i attributed to dissatisfaction 


prevailing prices. An estimate of the 
Argentina crop was issued late in 
November, the indicated yield being 


at 76,000,000 busheds, or the largest 
ee on record. Bad weather pre- 
vailed after these figures were issued, 
however, and reports were current of 
damage to the crop. A report from 
Argentina to a well-known news 
agency, however, stated that the in- 
dications continued to point to a rec- 
ord-breaking ag 
According to e 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, a 
substantial increase in the world’s 
flaxseed crop for the season of 1925- 
26 is indicated by the preliminary es- 
timate of 76,000,000 bushels for Ar- 
gentina. The production in ten coun- 
tries, excluding India and Russia, was 
expected to aggregate 110,000,000 bush- 
els as compared with a production for 
the same countries in the previous 
season of 89,000,000 bushels. 


Animal Fats and Oils 


was in good demand owing 
and high cost of some 
and the output 


International In- 


Tallow 
to the scarcity 


competing products h 
moved steadily into consuming chan- 


nels, leaving the market rather bare 
of offerings at frequent intervals. 
Special moved within a range of 2%c. 
per pound, the highest price of the 
vear being 10%c. per pound and the 
lowest 8%c. Exports of tallow from 
Australia showed a considerable in- 
crease last year and the foreign de- 
mand for American tallow fell off 
materially. 

Lard sold at abnormally high prices 
throughout the year, though in the 
last quarter there was a recession 
from the highest prices of the year, 
the movement of hogs in the West in- 
creasing and the demand from abroad 


being considerably smaller than in 
the previous year. A decline in cot- 
tonseed oil also had the effect of 


checking domestic purchases of a lard 


to some extent. City lard ranged 
during the past year between $1 4.50 
and $18 per 100 pounds, the highest 


price of the year being established in 
September and the lowest in the final 
month of the year. Exports of lard 
from the United States to all foreign 
destinations from January 1 to No- 
vember 14 were about 238,000,000 
pounds smaller than in the same time 
in the previous year. 

High prices prevailed for all grades 
of grease during the past year, house 
in the local market remaining at 8c. 
or above per pound. The _ highest 
price of the year for this grade was 
9%c. per pound and the lowest 8c. per 
pound. These quotations compared 
with 10%c. and 6%c. per pound, re- 
spectively, in the previous year. There 
was a good demand from domestic 
buyers and export trade was also 
active at times, the shipments to for- 
eign countries showing an increase 
over the exports in the previous year. 

Stearin was in good demand at 
times and prices ruled high, though 
the maximum for the year for oleo, 
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16c. per pound, was ie. per pound 
under the maximum price of the pre- 
vious year. Lard oil quotations changed 
frequently during the past year in 
company with raw material. The 
lowest prices of the year prevailed 
during the early summer, No. 1 selling 
in June at $12.75 per 100 pounds, while 
the highest quotations were estab- 
lished early in the period, the range 
for this grade in January being $14.50 
to $15 per 100 pounds. Export trade 
in lard oil was quiet much of the time, 
but demand from domestic buyers 
was of normal proportions despite the 
high prices prevailing. 

Neatsfoot oil remained at high 
levels during the past year, the low- 
est price of the year for pure being 
$14.50 per 100 pounds and the highest 
$15.75. These prices compared with 
a high in the previous year of $15.75 
and a low of $14.50 per 100 pounds. 
At times during the past year there 
was a shortage of supplies. Oleo oil was 
in good demand and prices continued 
high, though the maximum price 
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the year, 
was $4.50 per 
highest price 

Abnormally 


ing 


reached for No. 1 
$17.25 per 100 pounds 
100 pounds under thé 
of the _ previous yé 
high prices prevailed for stearic acid 
owing to the high cost of raw ma- 
terial. Demand was good and sup- 
plies were short, some sellers being 
out of the market at times. Double 
pressed stearic acid ranged between 
13%c. and 15% per pound, the 
highest prices of the year prevailing 
during the last quarter. 


Fish Oils 

prevailed dur- 
menhaden 

remaining 
through- 


prices 

for crude 
market 

above 


Remunerative 
ing the past year 
oil, the Baltimore 
at 50c. per gallon or 
out the year. During much of the 
time the range was between 52%éc. 
and 55c. per gallon. Menhaden fishing 
operations were attended with much 
better results than in the previous 
season, the output last year being 
estimated at about 100,000 barrels, or 


considerably more than in the previous 
year. The production would doubtless 
have been larger than it was but for 
the prevalence of heavy storms along 
the coast in the first week of De- 
cember, these conditions causing a 
cessation of fishing operations for a 
time. Refined menhaden oil also com- 
manded high prices during the past 
year, light pressed ranging between 
70c. and 78c. per gallon in cooperage. 
These prices compared with 53c. and 
72c. per gallon, the lowest and high- 
est prices, respectively, established in 
the previous year. 


Cod oil prices did not show much 
change during the past year, the 
market being firm much of the time 
in company with the primary market 
in Newfoundland. Offerings from the 
primary source were small much of 
the time and at the close of the year 
stocks in the local market were gen- 
erally light. The range of quotations 
for spot oil in cooperage in the loeal 
market was only 3c. per gallon, the 
highest price of the year being 65c. 


and the lowest 62c. per gallon. These 
prices compared with 68c. and 55c. 
per gallon, respectively, in the pre- 
vious year. 

Crude whale oil was. practically 
stationary during the year, with the 
offerings noticeably light much of the 
time and quotations largely nominal. 
Refined whale oil was firm on the 
whole during the year, supplies ap- 
parently ‘being below normal. The 
highest price established for natural 
winter was 78c. per gallon and the 
lowest 72c. per gallon, these quota- 
tions comparing with a high of Tic. 
and a low of 72c. per gallon in the 
previous year. 

There was no change in sperm oil 
prices during the past year, 8le. per 
gallon being the prevailing quotation 
for natural, f.o.b. New Bedford in 
cooperage. Supplies were moderate 
during the year with trade routine. 
Herring oil on the -acific Coast 
ranged between 40c. and 50c. per gal- 
lon, or the same as in the previous 
year. 
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Vegetable Oils 


ED 


China Wood Oil 


February 4, 1905, 
October 18, 1911, S%c. to 9c.; 
Tise.; 1918, July, 32c. 

(In barrels) 

———Per pound— 

1924. 

H. L. 
$0.21% $0.20 

-19% 

-18 J 

4% «1S 

1 

-14 

15 

14% 

September 16 
October 16% 
November 

December 


the price was 6c. to 6'4c.; 
1913, 7%c. to 


January 
February 


ions Oil Meal 


1918 was $40 to 
$66. 


$42; 


Per short ton————, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

cocccc ec Gbl.0O 681.00 $8 

31.00 31.00 
31.00 31.00 
31.00 
31.00 
20.00 
29.00 
29.00 
31.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.00 
29.00 


Coconut Oil Cake 


1918, was $39 
$61. 


October 7, the 


1.1%, October, 


price 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 
September 34.00 
October 

November 
December J 
32.00 


October 7, the 


1919, August, 


price to $41; 
-Per short ton————, 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 

eeeeeee S30.00 $30.00 $30. 00 $30.00 

30.00 30.00 30.00 

30.00 30.00 

30.00 30.00 
50.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
28.00 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Coconut Oil, 


October 25, 1918, 
1919, July, 20\%c. 
(In barrels) 

———Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

0.007% FO.0v%, $0.11 $0.114 

W% 00% -11% 10% 

09% OOS 10%) .10% 

O91. AMS 10% 10 
May -OUly oo 10% .10% 
June Ol. OSTQ 105% .10% 
July .> 10 AMLe - 10% 
August . 10% 10g - 10% 
September 10% 10% -11% 
October 105, .10% -13% 
November 11% -l1l% -13% 
December 11% .11% 1114 
; 115s 


08%, s 4 .10 
Coconut Oil, Edible 
19, 1918, the 
24c. 


35. 00 30. OU 


Manila 


the price was 15%c. to 16c.; 


January 
February 
March 
April 


August 
1419, July, 


price was 20c. to 2lec.; 
(in barrels) 
Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
H, L. iH. L 
$0.10%, $0.10'S = $0.12%4 $0.12% 
10%, 10's 12% 
-10%, 104%, -12% 
104% 
10% 
10% 
lbs 
I1's 
11's 
12% 
12% 
1216 
10% 


February 
March 


september 
October 
November 
December 


Coconut Oil, Cochin, Domestic 


September 18, — the lic. 
lhe.; 1910, June, + 


price was 
( * barrels) 
Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
H L, . 

Janua 10 a0 10 
Ke bruary ‘ Ww 
March ...... : on. 
April . et 10 TT 
May ky Ww 
June ... Of an 
July ") 
August a 1a, 
September 


4 sO 


I 
$0.12 
Ie 


tober ... an 1 


mer : 1 11 
teens 1 


Coconut Oil, Ceylon, Domestic 


\ugust 14, 1916, the to 13c.; 
191%, July, 20%c 


price was 12%c. 
(In barrels) 
——Per pound——— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

6 $0.09% 0.1114 $0.11% 
09% 097% -11% .10% 
09% 00% 10% = .10% 
091, 0916 10% .10 

May 09% 09 10% .10% 

June 09% 08% -10%  .10% 

July ‘ 10 0914 -11%  .10% 

tone 10% -11% -10% 

-10% 13 -11% 

-10% -13% .13% 

-11% 14% = .13% 

-11% 138% «11% 

08% 14% =.10 


(F.0.b. New York) 


1912, the price was %c. 
to 10%e.; 1919, January, 
(In bags) 
t ——Per pound -—, 
1925. 
L. 1 LL. 
$0.0544 $0.06% $0.061% 
.055 05% .06% 
OS 05% O% 
05% 057% 
05% 057% 
05% 057% 
051% 05% 
05% 06% 
05% 06% 06% 
05% 16% 06% 
06 06% 06% 
-06 06% 06% 
051% 06% 


i. b. Pacific Coast) 


January 5, 1918, the 
1920, January, 114c. 
(In bags) 
—-———Per pound————_, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. _ 
$0.0544 90.65% 
544 AS 
‘O5te 05 
05 05 
05 5 
On 05 
07% 05 
: 71% 
516 
O54 
05% 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 
November 
December 


April 20, 
1913, 10%4c. 


to 9'é6e.; 
20%c. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


05% 
05% 
05% 
.06 

06% 


price was Sic. to 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 4 
Fe O% O05 


Corn Oil, Crude | 


1915, the 
January, $20.81, 
(In barrels) 
——Per hundred weight 
1924. 1925. 
H " H. I. 
SeSdeacs $0.11% $0 $0.13 $0.12% 
11% 12% .12% 
1% 12% 8.11% 
11% b 2” 


March 8, 
1920, 


price was $7. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May -114% 
June 105 
July 12 
14% 
13% 
-12% 


totorore 
-- res 
nb we 


September 
Octcher 

November ign ae 1215 
December A ae 
; 14% 


wloistoces 


= +ihowintwomtk 


August 5, 
October 


$28.56. 


the aide was 
$6.25 to $6.35; 


$32 to $33; 
1919, August, 


(In barrels) 
———Per ¥ Pandvetweleht— \ 
‘ 1925. 
H H 
. $0.181%4 § 


January 
February 
Mare h 


* 
n 


ees 
ee 


ee 
ee we 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


eee Oil pix aa 
(F.0.b. Southeast) 


October 18, 1871, the price was 
per gallon; 1881, 45c. to S0c.; 1891, 30. 
81ec 1901, @0c. to 3lc.; 1911, 38c.; 1913, 
to 43'%2c. per gallon; 1919, June, 22.50c. 
pound, 


* 


eS OS rhe nie SC SSO GE SS OO SE te 
Well yee IIS wine we 


sm CS OCS SO me IS 


ts 


44c. to 46c. 
to 
13c 


per 


Cents per pound———, 
1924, 1925. 
H. H. L 
10 
09% 09 
10 09g 
10 09% 
-09% 08% 
00% OO%y 
Nominal 
Nominal 
OO% 08% 
' “+ 08% 08% 
November ov -O8%4 
December { 5 09 ORS 
Year .. oe 7.87% 10 OB 


January ‘ 
February covecce SE 
March .... Ss 
April s 
May .. encens 8.5 
Eee 
July 

August 

September 

October 


09% 


aha oo 


Palm Kernel Oil 


February 26, 1916, the price 
Stac.; October 18, 1911, 9%%4c.; 
10%c.; October, 1919, 22c. 


S%Xc. 
10 oc. 


was 
1913, 


(In barrels) 


<——_——Per pound— ae 
1924, 1925. 

a. L. H. Iu. 
30.09% $0.09%  $0.1014 $U.10% 
-09% .09% -10% 10 
09% .09 10 I 
09 08% 10 10 

-08% 08% 10 10 

-08% .08% 10% «10 

-09 -O8% 10% 101% 
0914 09% -10% -10%4 
094 00% 10% 10% 
10 -U9% ll -10% 
-10%4 .10% -10% .10% 
10%. .10 10% .10%2 
+1042 .U8% ll 00% 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Peanut Oil, Crude 
(F.o.b. Mills) 


November 13, 1909, the 
tober 18, 1911, Tce. to 7%4c.; 
1919, November, $1.80. 


price was 8c.; Oc- 
1913, 64ec. to Thezc.; 


(In buyers’ tanks) 
—Per gallon 
1925. 
H. L. 
$0.12 $0.1114 
11% .11% 
13 -13 
-ll' .10% 
-10% lu 
10 09% 
10 09% 
10% .10% 
-10% -10% 
102 10 
10 -10 
.10 -10 
13 UL Bee 


———-\ 


January 
February 
Mar c h 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Olive Oil, Edible 


January 19, 1918, the 
1918, November, $7.50. 


price was $3 to 


(In barrels) 
Per gallon- 
1925. 
H. 
January S1. $1.70 $1.85 
February 70 00 
March 2.00 00 
April 2.00 ww 
May oO 00 
85 0 
85 0 
vo vO 
September 85 2.00 
October .85 85 00 
November 85 2.00 
December So 2.00 
F 70 2 U0 


1924. 


Palm Oil, Lagos 


tober 18, 1871, the price S4C.; 
7%c. to Tlec.; 1891, 6c. to Gu Dol, 
to 5c 1911, nominal; 10913, 75sc. to 
1918, May, 4c. 


Oc was Sc. to 
Lss1, 
5ec. 
T%c.3 


(In casks) 
Per pound 
. 1925. 
H. om H. L. 
B0.08tg SVUTY gu 10 su. 00%) 
US 3 1 
8 Ons 
O72 OTe OS 
-O7'2 OTe 08% 
07% OT U8 
08 0714 ma OY 
OSs U8Tg Wy 
September OS's O08 ov 
October 003g 08% Oo 
November ....... 10 OUAg US7% 
December OW, 2 ov 
OF . USS 


January 
February 
March 


7% 
07% 


August 


Denatured 

was $1.22 to $1.25; 
to 65c.; ll, 

1913, S3c. tu SK 


Olive Oil, 
October 18, 1871, the 
1881, $1 to $1 10; 1S1, 
to 62 1911, 
1919, January, 


price 
tize, 
S89c. ; 


ose. 


(In barrels) 
———— Per gallon 

1924. 1925. 
January $1.10 $1.20 
February ; 12 20 
March di 25 .20 
April : 20 
May 20 
June 94 2 20 
July 2 of 15 
15 
oo 


om 


September 
October 

November om lt 20 
December 22 


Olive Oil, Prime Foots 


May 13, 1879, 
18, 1881, 74c.; 
to 5%c.; 1911, 
1918, May, 


the price was S8%c.; October 
1891, S%c. to 5c.; 1901, Ac. 
7%4c. to Tic.; 1913, T%4c. to Se.; 
45c. 
(in casks) 
Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.0912 $0.0914 $0.095, $0.09%% 
.10 09% 093% 09% 
"10% 09% 09% 00% 
09% .09% 09%, .09% 
09% .09% 09% .09% 
09% .09 09%, =.085%q 
.09% .09 08% 
09% -09% 08% 
09% .09% 09 
.09%  .09% 087% 
10% 8.09 -OB% 
09% .09% -O8% 
09 095, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Cottonseed Oil, Prime Summer Yellow 


October 18, 1871, the price was 53c. to 6c. 
per gallon; in 1881, 56c. to 57%c. per gallon; 
1891, 34c. to 35c. per gallon; 1901, 38c. to 40c. 
per gallon; 1911, 6c. to 6.12%c. per pound; 
1913, 6.85c. to 6.90c.; 1919, July, 27.50c. 

(In barrels) 
o—— Cents per pound— 
1924. 1925. 
L. H. L. 
12.00 11.30 11.00 
11.00 10.80 10.50 
10.25 11.00 10.75 
11.00 11.30 10.75 
9.50 10.90 T0.00 
9.80 10.75 10.30 
10.75 11.50 10.90 
13.50 11.65 10.25 
9.90 10.75 10.63 
10.90 10.3714 9.45 
10.50 10.85 9.50 
10.90 10.60 10,15 
9.50 11.65 v.45 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Linseed Oil 


1871, the price was Sic. to 
G0c.; 1891, 40c.; 1901, tide. 
to 89c.; 1913, 46c.; 1919, 


SSC. 5 
to 
July, 


October 18, 
1881, S9e. to 
66 1911, S88c. 


(Carload lots) 
———Per gallon— 
1924. 1925. 

H L. H. 
$0.92 $0.91 SL.16 

04 -92 a0 

-O4 10 20 

20 0 06 

04 92 06 

-04 0 0S 

00 06 00 

04 02 05 

04 uw on 

06 O00 1340 *.1300 
November 05 1290 *, 1280 
Decembet ave d OD 1200 *.1210 
BORE “shane taceass é 00 “u 210 


January 
February 


September 
October 


Bek fae Bek fk at fet des 


* Per pound, 


Peanut Oil, Domestic, Refined 


August 5, 1916, the 
11, January, 21c. 
(In barrels) 
-Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H L. H lL, 
$0.1414 $0.1442 30.1674 80,1615 
14% .14% 164. 11g 
14% .14% 164 16 
1434 be 16 


price was 12%éc. to l4e.; 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septensber 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Peanut Oil, Oriental 
(Pacific Coast, in Bond) 


May 20, 1918, the 
August, 20j)2¢ 


price was I8'ic.; 1919, 


sellers’ tanks) 
r - Per pound 
1924. 1925. 
H. L H. L.. 

. ¥0.09144 $0.09% $0.0815 $0.08 
94 00% OSto O81 
914 08% OS's OS%6 
S84 08% ORM O84 
OR 08% 09-4 00% 
.OS81E 08% -09', 09 
08% 0814 Oe 094% 
(sho O84 00'S 09% 
.O8t2 0815 OD1e 0916 
ORNS OSls 0946 Oe 
0815 O8tS 09%, 09 
O81 08%. O94. 

OsS\% O01, 


(In 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Yerr 








| IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 








it . . 
Perilla Oil 
4 
r August 5, 1918, the price was 19c.; 1919, Au- 
gust, 20c. 
(In barrels) 
— Per pound————, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
Ol $0.14 “— i” 14% $0.14% 
February +1444 14 15 -14% 
March ...... -14% ‘14% 15 oe ts) 
PGs aeesewe 14% .14% 15 -14% 
OO Seer 144 .14 -14% =. 14% 
eee ee -14 -13% -14% .14% 
July eoccee 13% «13 14% .14% 
ae 14% «14 15 14% 
September ..... « ASM. .14 15% «15 
SEE eeeda vere 14% = «14 15% =6.15% 
November 14%  .1436 15% .15% 
December eceeves 14% -14' 15% 15% 
Pe Ceneeeecsbs 14% =««.13 15% .14% 


Rapeseed Oil, Blown 


May 12, 1902, the price was 67c. to 68e.; Oc- 


tober 18, 1901, 66%c. to 67c.; 1911, 72c. to 
75c.; 1913, 67c. to 68c.; 1918, September, $2. 

(In barrels) 

-————Per gallon——--—_— 

1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

EE,” oc ieke ie $1.00 $0.90 $1.10 $1.10 
February ..... -- 1.05 1.00 1.10 1.05 
ree 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Pee 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
BD) Srky aksawens 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.05 
Ser 938 -96 1.05 1.05 
oo ere .96 96 1.05 1.05 
August «60.660 1.00 -96 1.08 1.05 
September ...... 1.00 1.00 1.18 1.05 
pens saves 1.05 1.05 1.18 1.15 
November ....... 1.05 1.05 1.15 1.10 
December ....... 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.10 
DRE... 6taweeevens 1.10 96 1.18 1.05 


Rapeseed Oil, Refined 


October 18, 1871, the price was $1.15 to $1.30; 











1881, S85c. to $1; 1891, 67%4c. to 70c.; 1901, 
68c,. to 72c.; 1911, 69c. to 72c.; 1913, 638c. to 
64c.; 1918, October, $1.92. 
(In barrels) 
ooo Per gallon—————__, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
MONET 6.000.000 $0.85 $0.80 $1.02 $0.95 
February ....... -92 85 1.02 92 
EE Sosa «00 s0:0 -92 0 -97 -92 
MOES.. ceccccerese -90 90 98 -96 
ae 85 -S4 -98 98 
ESS Sarees -8O 7 1.00 8 
es easwAnds .80 .77 98 8 
| ae 87 -80 1.03 93 
September ...... 87 .86 1.02 1.02 
| es . -04 V1 1.02 97 
November ...... -98 95 7 3 
December ....... 1.00 97 -3 v2 
ME ‘e<see eoGerds 1.00 77 1.03 92 
Sesame Oil, Refined 
December 7, 1873, the price was $1.15 to 
$1.20; Octob@r 18, 1881, $1 to $1.10; 1891, 72c. 
to 75c.; 1901, tic. to 7Oc.; 1911, T5c. to S5c.; 
1918, November, $4. 
(In barrels) 
— —Per pound—————_, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
OO ee $0. yh 4 $0.1315 $0.1514 $0.15% 
February ....... 12% 15% 15% 
DE cnc on whee ‘2 11% 15% .15% 
ee -11% -11% 15% 
PE spineconewas -11%4% .11% 2 
MR Se oe ees ak a 11 101s hy 
ec aac: 11 10% b 
EME aa 066 bane 13% .11% b 
September ...... -1342 = .12% 
COOGEE .cccccccs .13% 12% 
November ...... 13% .18% 
December ....... 1 .14 
TP sdbecceeeds «15 10% 





Soya Bean Oil, Crude 








December 18, 1909, the price was 6lic. to 
6%c.; October 18, 1911, Tc. to 7%c.; 1913, 
G3Xc. to Blec.; 1918, July, 20%4c, 

(In barrels) 
co Per pound . 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. I. 
January ........ $0.12 $0. 11% 0.1315 $0.13 
February ....... 1214 mY Dy 13 .13 
OS ee 12% .11% 134% 13 
NEE ose ceceeee -11% ~=.11% 13% 13% 
BT Geass eesess 12% #£«.11% 13% 13% 
ese wleheab a -12 11% 13% -13%4 
July .ncceecceee. 12% .12% -13%4 .131 
Ree 12% .12% -13% -13% 
September ..... ° -12% .12% -13% 13% 
re ee -13 12% -13% -131%4 
November ...... 13 13 -13% 131, 
December ....... 13% .13 -13% 13% 
SOOr weees 000 04% -13% 11% -13%2 13 
Tallow, Vegetable 
(C.i.f. Pacific Coast) 

December 9, 1918, the price was 16c.; 1919 

June, 22c. ' 7 
(In mats) 
co Per pound : 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

TOWURTY <cccccse $0.08-4 $0.08 $0.09 = $0.09 
February ....... 08 08 oo 09 
PERFOR cccvcceere 08 08 09 09 
DE” ghanesdd ean 08 09 0816 
ee 075% 0814 "ORIG 
RS ee varas 075% 10 0815 
DM cavakas 44 aks 075% 10 107 
AUSUSt ccccese OBL, 10 10 
September ...... 08% 10 10 
a wns oe O86 -10% 10 
November ...... -O8 10% 10% 
December .....-.. .O9 10% -10% 
a Ee 09 O78 -10'4 UST 

Tea Oil 

(F.0.b. Pacific Coast) 

August 5, 1918, the price was 24c. to 25e.: 
i918, September, $3 ; 
(In barrels) 

— ———Per pound —— 
1924, 1925. 
H. L, H. L. 
SOMURET cecscnes $0.10 $0.10 $0.16 $0.16 
February ....... Nominal 16 .16 
MOOR ccccccsces Nominal 16 16 
April, cccccseseee .09 09 16 16 
MAY ccccsccsssre .09 08 16 16 
June -08 -0O8 16 .16 
JWG wccccccereee 08 Os 16 16 
AUBUSt coccccsse 08 8 16 .16 
September ...... -08 08 19% 16 
October ..cceceee 08 08 % 19% 
November ...... Nominal 19%, .19% 
December ....... 16 16 173 17% 
Nee alias cua 16 08 19% .16 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Fatty Acids, Coconut Oil 











Jon 37% f, 1918, the price was l5c.; 1919, 
(In barrels) 
a Per pound————_+, 
1924. sai 1925. 
H, L. H. L. 
January ........ $0.10 $0.10 $0.08 $0.08 
February ....... 10 .10 .08 -08 
BERECR seeccccces 10 .08 08% -08 
SUEEE 60.000 00660 00 .08 .08 U8, .08% 
BOP Sccvsvcovces 08 .08 0814 .08% 
DOD ce rcecccvece .08 08 08% .08% 
PUY is cvcivccccse 08 .08 -08% .08% 
AGB  cccccces 08 .08 -08% .08% 
September .08 08 09 08% 
October .08 .O8 09% 09 
November 08 .08 09% .09% 
December -O8 .08 09% Ole 
ROME soiedeeccys 10 08 09% .08 
Fatty Acids, Soya Bean Oil 


October 7, 1918, the price was 15c. to 15'%4c.; 





1919, August, 18%c. 
(In barrels) 
a———P er barrel — 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
SUOMEEE sc cccotes $0.13 $0.12% $0.13 $0.13 
PORPMNTy .cccecs 13 13 18 13 
BEATGR ccccvvres ° 138% # .13 .14 13 
ME) cco 06.0020/c2 -18% .13% 14 -13% 
Ee RER SES 13% .18% 13% .13% 
SUMD. ceccsvcececs 138% 13% 13% 13% 
PREM case vevecesie 13% 13% 14 .13% 
RU, - Seceennns 138% 4 14 on 
September .13% 14 .14 
OctOBeF csccccces 13% -14 -l4 
November ..... 13% 14 .14 
December .....- -13 14 .14 
WORP ccccccsccse -13% 14 -13 





Greases, Lard, Stearins 
and Tallow 


Cosme, White 


















March 4, 1907, the price was 5'4c. to 5%c.; 
October 18, 1911, 5%c. to 5%c.; 1913, 4%4c. to 
5Y4c.; 1918, June, 16%c. 

(In tierces) 
co———— Per pound — 
1924. 1925. 

H. Ls H. L. 
January ...eeees $0.07% $0.07%4 $c.1014 $0.10 
February e000 owe 07% O76 09% .09 
BOONE. cewocerces 01% 07% 0% «09 
April ..ccccececce 07% 07% 09% 09% 
ee See 07% 07% 09% 09% 
PROD. cwocncvecees 07% = .06% 09% .08% 
STUY cvcccocccses 07% «=6.07% 09% «09 
AMBUS ovcccccees OS} 07% 09% 09% 
September ....... .08S% .07% .10 09% 
October: ..cccccce .09 07% 10% .09% 
November .10 08% 09% 091g 
December ....... 101 .10 .10 09% 
FTERP ccccevessses 10% -06% 10% -O8% 

Grease, House 

November 16, 1901, the price was 5c. to 
Hlec.; October 18. 1911, 5%c. to 64c.; 1913, 5%c. 
to 5%ec ; 1919, July, 16%4c. 

(In tierces) 
oo Per pound—————_ 
1924. 1925. 

H. I. H. L. 
pee $0.07 $0.063%, $0.09% $0.09 
Pebruary ..cccoce 07 06% 08% -08 
SOE | Seuavessee 07 06% 08% .08 
ree 06% 064 . 083% 08% 
ME ena itccwcaas .06% .06% 08% .08% 
BE Gubeacektess 06% 06% 084, .08% 
Peer ere P -0656 .09 08% 
AUBUBE ccccsccoss -07% 09 09 
September -06% 09 .08% 
CO si vcosae0 067% 09% .08% 
November ....... Ost 09 08K, 
December ......- O8* -09% 0858 
SOE weccrevecse 06% 09% .O8 

Lard, City 

February 18, 1874, the price was 9%c. per 
pound; October 18, 1881, 12c.; 1891, 6.30c. to 
6.50e ; 1901, 9.20c. to 9.30c.; 1911, 8%c.; 1913, 
ltoc.; 1919, June, 35%ec. 

(In tierces) 
oa Per 100 pounds — 
1924. 1925. 

H. Ts. mi. L. 
January .$13.00 $12.50 $17.25 $16.00 
WOUNUOEY scsaend 11.60 11.40 16.00 : 
tn scnesesiewa 11.40 11.00 17.0 
IE oa wih a ate eee 10.90 1075 
ag are eae 10.80 10.62% 

SEO. ceccccavances 11.00 10.50 

DM csudinnwenae 13.50 11.00 

BEE: 225548006 14.20 13.75 

September ...... 14.20 13.75 

CAGE Soc ce eae 16.80 15.00 : 
November ...... 16.00 15.00 5.2 
December ....... 17.00 15.00 of 
BOG sasieviodas 17.00 10.50 18.00 14.50 


Lard, Compound 


February 8, 1897, the price was 4c. to 4%c. 
per pound; October 18, 1901, Sc. to S8%ec.; 1911, 
Fle. to T%c.; 1913 8%c. to 8%c.; 1919, July, 
50c. 

(In tierces) 
>a Per 100 pounds——-—__,, 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. I 
Sate ~ 6 ven wien $13.25 $13.00 = $14. 
February ....... 12.50 11.75 13. 
WE ne tccseses 12.00 11.75 13. 
EE hs gankue es 2.00 11.75 13 
Se  . sceevaceeun 2.00 11.50 13 
SURO coccscccors 12.50 1150 12 
ee wats sesaus ee 15.00 12.50 13 
MUNN cc cccanes 16.00 15.50 14 
September ...... 15.50 12.50 13. 
COOCRDSE caccecdcs 13.00 15.00 13. 
November ...... 13.00 13.00 12 
December ....... 13.75 13.00 12. 
BOGE  Sctiavekaue 16.00 11.50 14. 





Lard, Middle Western 








April 29, 1907, the price was 9.10c. per 
pound; October 18, 1911, 9.40.; 1913, 10%c. to 
1U%q¢ 1919, June, 36%4c. 

(In tierces) 
r Per 100 pounds———-—, 
1924. 1925. 

H Ts. H. L. 
TANUALS oc oscees $13.40 $12.65 $17.40 $16.40 
Weneeary oécccsc 11.90 11.60 16.25 15.40 
OTS RR 11.65 11.40 17.10 16.45 
TO, PR ee 11.85 11.20 16.75 . 
MEE - gaaweawwad 11.05 10.85 16.45 
BO Or 11.40 10.70 17.85 
ine nee So 13.45 11.30 18.35 
AUBUSE cevccccce 14.40 14.00 17.60 
September ..... 14.40 13.90 17.55 
October ...ceee- iS 15.25 15.40 
November ...... i 15.10 16.00 
December ....--. 17.45 15.10 14.70 
ZOMF ccccscecene 17.45 10.70 15.40 





Lard, Neutral 














February 8, 1897, the price was 5c. to 5%ce. 
per pound; October 18, 1901, 12%c. to 12%c.; 
rus 10%c.; 1918, 11%c. to 12c.; 1919, June, 

7146¢. 

(in tierces) 
c——_ Per 100 pounds —--, 
1924. 1925. 
H. lL. H. L. 
JONURTY 2 ccccces $14.75 $14.50 $18.75 $18.00 
February ....... 14.40 14.00 17.25 
pe rr 13.75 13.00 17.75 
BOTT cécesccece 13.00 12.60 18.50 
MAY cocccscccces 12.75 11.15 17.50 
TUNE ceccscccocs 13.00 12.50 18.50 
TOY cccccecccve 1550 13.50 20.25 
RE. bec cusaws 17.00 16.50 20.75 
September - 20.00 17.00 20.50 
October .ccccece 23.25 20.50 20.25 
November 20.25 19. 00 
December 18.50 iy 18.00 
YORE: ccvcncceves Saw 11.15 21. 17.25 
Tallow, Special, Loose 

August 26, 1911, the price was 7c. te 74c.; 
October 18, 1911, 7i%e. to T%c.; 1913, 6%c.; 
1919, July, 21c. 

(In carload lots) 
— Per pound—————— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. LL. 
JANUATY ceccceee $0.08% $0.08 30.10% $0.10 
PODTURTY scccces 08 07% 09% 085g 
March ..ccccccee 0T% 07% -095% -08% 
April cccccccccse 07% 07% x 08% -O8 45) 
MAY. cccccscvcees 07% .06% 08% 08% 
SUD cececsuvece O07 -06% “09 0856 
We sb areeen es 07% 07% 0954 .08% 
BE: hc kes 085 .08 “095% 09% 
September 08% .08 -10% -0916 
a .0956 08% -10% 095% 
November ...... 09% .09% .10 .095¢ 
December .....-.. -105% -10 .10% . 095g 
V@ar seocscccscces 105 .06% 10% .08% 
Tallow, Edible 
December 22, 1906, the price was 7i4c.:; Oc- 


18, 1911, 7%ec 
July, 27c. 


tober to 8c.; 1913, 8c. to S8téc.; 


1919, 
(In barrels) 
Per pound—- 











1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
JANUATY -.ccscce $0.09% $0.09%  $0.12% $0.11% 
February ...-.ce 09% -09 -1l 09% 
March 09% 08% a 10 
April 08% 08% 10% .10% 
BE See<sssenexs .08% .08% 10% .10% 
JUNE ooccccccccs 08% 07% 10% .10% 
SO cccccvvsveos 09% .08% 114% + .10% 
AUBER  ceccccecs 10% .09% 11% .11% 
September ...... 10144 09% 11% .11% 
October ......... 11% -10 -11% 11% 
November ...... 11% .00% -11% .11% 
December ......- -12% .11% 11% .11% 
WORF cccsscccss - 12% 07% 12% .09% 


Stearin, Lard 


1896, the price was 5c. to 5%4c. 
10%4c. to 10%c.; 1911, 10%c. to 


November 23, 
October 18, 1901, 





llc.; 1918, 12c. ‘to 12%c.; 1919, July, "41c. 
(In barrels) 
-————_Per pound ’ 
anne, ee 

January ee $0. 1 5% $0: 15 $0. 6 $0.18% 
February . 14% 18% .18 
March .. .14 13% -19% «18 
April ..ccccee -138% .13% 19% .19 
MAY cccccccecsese 18% .18% 19% .19 
SUMO cccccscsecses 13% -13% 20% .19% 
SEIT ccvccescosee 15% .14 an .20% 
August ........- ° a 16% 21 20% 
September ...... ‘aT one mn -20% 
October .......+. .19 17% 21 -20 
November ....... 18% .18 19 -181%4 
December ....... .19 -18 -18% .18% 
VOOR cccccsccese 19 .13% -21 .18 


Stearin, Oleo 


















January 4, 1891, the price was 6%c. to 6%4c.; 
October 18, 1901, 11%c. to 11%c.; 1911, 10%c.; 
1913, Stée. to 8%c.; 1919, July, 41c. 

(In barrels) 
—_———~—Per pound— + 
“1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
NE $0.10%% $0.10 $0.11% $0.105% 
February ..ccccss 10 . 0936 -10% 10% 
March ..cccceess 09% -09% aa -10% 
ADTil ccccccccess 10% 09% -13% .12% 
May cccccccccess -11 10% 11% 4.11% 
SUMO cccscecsedes 11% -O8% 13 111% 
Duly cccccccccsces -14 12 14% 13 
AUBUSt ..ccceess oan -14% 15 14% 
September ....... .16% 10% 15% -13% 
COONEY ccccsccecs 13% 11% .16 "144 
November 13 12 14% 13 
December ....--. 12 11% 15 .13 
OS 17 08% -16 -10% 

. . 
Animal Oils 
a ° 
Degras, America 

November 28, 1903, the price was 2'4c. to 
2%c.; October 18, 1911, 2%c.; 1913, 3c.; 1918, 
October, 20%4c. 

(In barrels) 
—————Per pound—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
JANUALT os cceeces $0.08% o.com $0.04% $0.04% 
February .....--- -038% 3%, -04% O44 
Marc -. xeeasacaes -04% 03% % -04%4 -O4% 
04% 04% 04% 04% 
04% 04% 04% 04% 
4 04 041% 044 
4 04 O4% O46 
04% .O4 0456 OAM 
September ....... -O4% 04% -04% 045% 
Octover cccecsece 04% 0446 045% 04% 
November ...... 04% AA 04% 0456 
December .....++- 04% 04% 04% 0456 
VORA cesccccccce 04% 03%, 04% 04% 
Degras, English 

January 20, 1875, the price was 7'4c. to 8e 
October 18, 1881, 9%ec to 10c.; 1891, 3%c. to 
BY%c.; 1901, 8%c. to 3%c.; 1911, 2 ; 1913, 
B%c. to 34c.; 1918, October, 2c. 

(In barrels) 
———~—Per pound—-—— > 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
JARUATY «ccccces $0.04% $0.04% $0.0456 $0.04% 
Fe>ruary -04% 04% 045% 04% 
March ...c.cesee 04% 04% 0442 04% 
Oe a ce 04% 04% 04% .04% 

WR seccecnsacea 04% 04% 5 05 
TUNE cocccccccces 04% 04% 05 05 
SE cccctenesene 04% 04% 05 08 
ee Se 045, 4G 05% .05 
September ....... 045% 04% 05% .05% 
Geese ..scoeces 045% .04% 05%  .05% 
November ....... -045% .04% 05%  .05% 
December ....... 04% 04% 05% On%4 
WOOP nnn0c0rdares 04% Ute -05% 04% 
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Horse Grease 


March 24, 1875, the price'was 80c. to S5c.; the 





next quotation was November 29, 1913, 6%%c. to 
T'sc.; 1918, February, 19c. 
(In barrels) 
Per pound————-+ 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
PORUOLY cccsives $0.07%4 $0.07! $0.09 $0.09 
February ...++.. ‘071% 074 10 09 
March 08 ‘0715 10 10 
BL. 63<-00:057006 .08 .O8 .10 -09'g 
MBF ccccnsesenee 08 08 091% 094 
SUMO coccccssiicee 08 .08 09% 
TOT. -cvceres -08 -O8 09% 
err. .09 .08 09% 
September 09 09 .09% 
October .09 .09 09% 
November ....-... 09 09 10 
December ...+++. 09 .09 .10 
POGn. a ctes \ heats 09 07% 10 





Lard Oil, Extra No. 1 





February 15, 1876, the prive was 5c. to $1; 
October 18, 1881, 85c. to 90c.; 1891, 47c. to 50c.; 
1901, S2c. to 54c.; 1911, 60c. to 64c.; 1913, 58e. 
to 59e.; 1918, October, $1.70. 

(In barrels) 
Per 100 pounds—-——, 

1924. 1925. 

: I. H. L. 
January $10.75 $12 5.00 $14.50 
February 11.00 g 
March .....esee- 11.50 
ME 56 5:06 04348 11.25 
BM wanda saveves 11.00 
PROD veccceceve'’s 10.50 
GU ews Ce er tees 
August ....s+ees 
September 
October 
November 





December 


Year 15.00 


10. 50 





Lard Oil, No. 2 












October 18, 1871, the price was 65c. to 68c.; 
1881, 55c. to 62%c.; 1891, 35c. to 37c.; 1901, 
41c. to 42c.; 1911, 56c. to 60c.; 1913, . 
53c.; 1918, September, $1.50. 

(In barrels) 
~———— Per 100 pounds——-——_,, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
January ....----$11.50 $10.25 
February 10.50 10.00 
March .....-:+>- 10.75 10.50 
pO Re 10.50 10.50 
DEF, te cnccervee 10.50 
DUMO. cocssccesecs 10.25 
FE weivedss sees 10.50 
August .....++-> 11.50 . 
September ‘ 11.50 
October .....+++-. 11.50 
November 





December 
Year 





1a 00 








Neatsfoot Oil, Pure 
October 18, 1871, the price was $1 to $1.10; 
1881, 80c. to 90c.; 1891, 60c. to T0c.; 1901, 52e. 
to 3; 1911, 75 to S0c.; 1918, Gtce. to 65c.; 





ake . 
1918, October, $2.50. 
(In barrels) 
















1924. 

H. L: 
January ...-+++- $14.75 $14.75 
February ..---+-+ 14. = 14.00 
March .....++++: 14.75 
ae err 14.75 
MAY .cccccescess 14.75 
FOR con ecvueesen 15.00 
MT a icacact toes 
August ....+++++ 
September 
October ...--eees 


November 
December 
Year 





Oleo Oil, No. 1 









April 24, 1909, the price was 9c. to 1t'sc.; 
October 18, 1911, 9%c. ,to 11%e.; 1913, Yc. te 
12%4c.; 191%, June, 35. 

(In barrels) 

—_——Per 100 pounds————» 

1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

January ...-+----$16.25 $16.00 $16.00 $15.00 
February ..-++-- 16.00 15.50 14.50 12.00 
March ....:: ..ss 14.75 13.00 = 13.00 12.00 
April ....-ceeres 13.00 11.75 
May cccccccscece 13.00 11.75 
TUNG coccceseors 12.75 5 
DN nace asset es 14.25 
AUSUS ccccoeees 17.00 16.00 
September .----- 17.75 16.00 
October 22.00 14.75 
November .-+++-+ 22.00 13.50 
December ...-..-. 21.00 13.2: 
POE ca5aeskab es 22.00 12.00 





Oleo Oil, No. 2 


1918, the price was 26c.; 1919, June, 


July 29, 








33c. 
(In barrels) 
———Per 100 pounds————. 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L 

January ..---++-811.50 $11.00 $15.00 $13.75 
February ..+++:- 11.00 10.75 13.50 11.00 
OS ie ee ee 11.00 10.75 13.00 

April ...eeeeeeee 10.75 10.50 12.50 

BEAT. oc ccceced cove 10.75 10.50 11.50 

BMG occascuvseee 11.00 10.00 12.75 

JUDY ccccccceceve 12.25 10.50 14.50 

yf Ee 15.00 13.00 15.75 
September ..---- 15.00 13.00 16.00 

October ...++++++ 19.00 15.00 15.25 
November 19.00 18.50 14.00 
December ..---+- 17.00 16.00 2.50 

VOOF cecccrseece 19.00 10.00 16.00 

Red Oil, Distilled 
May 27, 1911, the price was 61%,c, to Tihe.3 


1913, 6e. ; 1919, June, 20%¢c. 
(In barrels) 


October 18, to 64c 





——Per pound— ——~ 
1924. 1925. ’ 
H. L. H. L. 

January ..-sceeee $0.0814 $0.08% $0.1154 $0.11% 
February ....-.-- 088 4 ‘084 114 11% 
March ...:eeeeee 08% ~=.08% ‘ity "11 
April 9% 00% 1194 11% 
May 0916 3.09 11% -1l{¢ 
June 09 08% 11% .11% 
July 08% .08% 11% .11% 
August ...+-:+--- 0942 «09 11% .1l% 
September ....--. 09% 09% 11% «10% 
Cee. 0 caans 105, .09% -ll% .11% 
November ....-- 10% = .10% 1ryQ .11% 
December .....-- 11% .10% tan. (eee 
Wane oc. octtacsee.. a ee 11% «Al 
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Red Oil, Saponified 





























October 18, 1871, the price was 55c. to 5ic.; 
1881, 60c.; 1891, 5c. to 5%c.; 1901, 6%4c. to 
6%c.; 1911, Te. to 744c.; 1913, 64c. to Te.; 1919, 
July, 20%c. 

(in barrels) 

———Per pound——-———* 

1924, 1925. 

A L. H. L. 
January 6 $0.08%  $0.11% $0.11%% 
February 08% ona. cle 
March ..cccccese O84 "08% 11% =«««d 
MPER © 66600080000 09% 09% -114 .11% 
MOY cccccccecase 0942 =.09 11% «=. 11% 
ED ded 6 Rew ee ese .09 08% -11% 11 
SEF ccccosccvess 08% -OBle oR mS 
RUB ciccccoss 0942 09 11% .11% 
September ...... 0916 09% 11% «.11% 
Octeber ..ccccsee 104% 09% -11% -ll% 
November ...... 10% 10% -11% =«.11% 
December ..... 11% 10% -11% 11% 
le 11%, .08% 11% = «11 

Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 

December 13, 1910, the price was 1c. to 
10%c.; October 18, 1901, 11%c. to 11%c.; 1911, 
9\4c. to 9i4c.; 1913, 8%c. to 12%c.; 1919, June, 
30c. 

(in bags) 
———Per pound— ny 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
DEE ic vecces $0.11% $0.11) $0.1444 $0.12% 
February Nominal 14% 14% 
MAFCR wccccccess Nominal Nominal 
ROTTER  ceccccsccve Nominal Nominal 
BE see eascceece Nominal Nominal 
BN svedev- 10% 10% Nominal 
SOE éecssdcveces 102 .10% Nominal 
BME i cine vaves ll -10% Nominal 
September ...... a .10% Nominal 
og a ew 8 1046 .10% Nominal 
November .....-. 105 .10% Nominal 
December ....... 12% 10% Nominal. 
FORE ciciccccvcces 12 -10% 14% .12% 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 

May 16, 1908, the price was 10c. to 101° c.; 
October 18, 1911, 10%c. to 10%c.; 191%, Ju’y, 
31'%ée. 

(in bags) 
vound—— . 
1924. 1925. 
H. 
SUEY. oct cvcee $0. 11% 
February ......-. 1: 
March .cvccccucs om 
OS rrr eee ol 
BE. hase cetseses a 
PUD dweednsecese J 
BE. enaccevornss _ 
BUM scccccese a 
September ...... a 
OotoBer .ccceccess on 
November ...... oa 
December ....... 1 % 5 
WO cous aveneius 12? 
Stearic Acid, T rinle Panel 

June 12, 1915, the price was 13c. to 13'%c.; 
1919, July, 34c. 

din bags) 

——Per pound— —, 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
NN OOO POL $0.13 $0.13 $0.16 $0.15 
February .....-- 13% .13 -16%2 .16 
March ....ccreee 13% 13% -16% 1642 
MEN Sk ob ee Kevee 13 13 16% 16% 
ME da spe een as 13 -12% -16% .16% 
Be Sapaterensee ae oka mt 16% 
SUE  wicewradeves -12%4 -12 .16% -16% 
AUBUM .ncccses. 12% 17 
September ...... 13 -17% 
October ..ccccees 125% 18 
November ...«... -13 18 
December ....... 7 18 
VOQE ccccseccces 18 

Tallow Oil, Aiidless 

October 18, 1871, the price was T7lsc. to 
S0c.; 1881, T5c. to 85c.; 1891, 45c. to 48e.; 1995, 
hiec.; 1911, 68c. to b5c.; 1913, G2e. to 63c.; 1919, 
July, $1.90 


(In barrels) 
————Per 100 pounds-————, 








1924, 1925. 
H. lL. 

January $11.50 $11.3 $13 
Pebruary ...--.. 11.00 ii. 13.2: 
eS eee 11.5 11. 13.25 
April an 11. 13. 
OT arr > ane 11. 1: 
June « Be 11. 1% 
DE nk cueewae ees 11.5 11. 1 
AUBUSt .-.cccese 11.7 Bi. 13. 
September 11.3 11.2 15 
CE -o.s 10:5 o'5 0% 12 11. 13 
November ...... 12, 12. 1: 
December ....... li 12 1: 
TORE ocecccceson 1k 11 1: 





Petroleum and Its Products: 


Although 
oil and 


of both 
the past year 
broke all previous records, and the out- 
put of all other refinery products also 
was heavy, the 1925 was a 
sonably prosperous for the petro- 
leum industry, and the statistical posi- 
tion of the market at the start of 1926 
is materially better than was the case 


a year ago at this time. 


production crude 


gasoline during 


year rea- 


one 


Crude oil prices at the wells through- 
out the year ged higher 
1924, and the 
gasoline and most 


avera than dur- 


ing same true of 


other 
showed continued ex- 
accompanying increase 
consumption was likewise 


was 
refinery prod- 
ucts. Exports 
pansion, and an 
in domestic 
to be noted. 

As has been the case for 
past, considerable 
garding impending 
petroleum resources of the United 
States was again heard last year, but, 
peculiarly enough, some sudden devel- 
opment in the crude situation, whereby 
new pools were brought in or existing 
fields extended, invariably put the 
quietus on the calamity howlers. There 
was in evidence during the year, how- 
ever, a disposition to proceed in more 
conservative fashion in the develop- 
ment and exploitation of oil resources 
and attempts were being made to bring 
the amount of wildeatting within rea- 
sonable bounds, 

Some talk was heard in the automo- 


many years 
alarmist talk re- 
exhaustion of the 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FER rILIZERS 


Fish Oils 
Cod Oil, Domestic Prime 


















October 18, 1871, the price was 58c. to 
62%ec.; 1881, 40c. to 48c.; 1891, 34c. to 36c.; 
1901, 30c. to 3k 1911, 52c. to 54c.; 1913, 38c. 
to 40c.; 1918, October, $1.50, 

(In barrels) 
——Per gallon——————+ 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 

SOE. citsacee $0.66 $0.66 $0.60 $0.60 
February 66 .66 -60 .60 
March ccsccccces .66 61 -61 -61 
APTED  ceccvccvces 61 61 -61 61 
ay 61 61 -61 -61 
61 59 -61 -61 

5 eeew 58 6 61 61 
AUBUBE ceccccoss 56 oo -60 .60 
September ...... .o8 oD .60 -60 
October ....... 60 58 62 60 
November ...... 60 60 .63 ie 
December ......-. 60 60 .63 6d 
YORE cecccsccces 66 00 -63 .60 

Cod Oil, Newfoundland 

October 18, 1871, the price was 6716c. to 70c.; 
1881, 42%c. to 47c.; 18y1, 42 to 43c.; 19U1, 
34c. to Sdc.; 1911, 54c. to Sic.; 1913, 40c. to 
4 1918, October, $1.60 

(in barrels) 

-Per gallon————— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. 

January ..-sscee $0.68 $0.68 
February ....... 68 68 
March ...... 68 63 
BE. 8eteoese 63 .63 
MAY cccccccccece 63 63 
June 63 
TUF cvccccsseses 61 
AUBUR .cccccces 6y 
September ...... .60 
October ......... 62 
November ...... 62 
December ....... 62 
VOAP ceccccceses 68 





Herring Oil 
(F.0.b. Pacific Coast) 


35c.; October 





October 31, 1888, the price was 





18, 1901, nominal; 1911, 50c.; 1913, nominal; 
1918, October, $1.20, 
(In sellers’ tanks) 
——__——- Per gallon—————,, 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
January ....+.+. $0.50 $0.50 $0.40 $0.40 
February ....... 50 50 .40 40 
March 4) 50 .40 40 
April 0 0 .45 40 
May ccccces -50 0 45 45 
June .50 40 45 45 
PN. ans <0 .40 40 45 .45 
August 40 40 -45 45 
September ......- 40 -40 45 45 
October ..cccceces 40 -40 50 -45 
November ...... .40 .40 oO 50 
December ....... 40 .40 0 HO 
WE See vsee<so% 50 40 0 40 


Menhaden Oil, Southern, Crude 
(F.o.b. Baltimore) 


December 1, 1886, the price was 18c. to 19c.; 
October 18, 1901, 25c.; 1911, 35c.; 1913, 35c.; 
1918, September, $1.27. 


(In tank cars) 


—Per gallon———_——— . 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

SORMOTT écdceace $0.4744 $0.4746 . . 
February .......- A742 «ATO 

pO eer .60 47% 

DENTE easvacsenss 4744 AT 

Rr eee Tho A7% 

CD sceeaneeewn’s 4742 

SUE -escaecusrs — 40 

AUBUSt .ovcsscce 0 50 

September ...... ar oO 

Serer 0 

November ...... 5214 

December ....... a5 

OGM “suseeanes en -40 





bile industry regarding the develop- 
ment of a smaller automobile engine, 
Which would give greater power with 
less gasoline consumption, but noth- 
ing concrete developed in this direc- 
tion. The continued heavy sale of 
motor vehicles in the United States in 
1925, however, augurs well for con- 


tinued expansion in gasoline and motor 
lubrieant consumption in this coun- 
try. The year was marked by the ces- 
sation, temporarily, at least, of the 
campaign to popularize high-test mo- 


tor fuel, made by a mixture of gasoline 
with tetraethyl lead, following a num- 
ber of poisoning cases at one of the 


large refineries producing this fuel. A 
number of “no-knock” fuels, however, 
made their appearance on the market 
and appeared to meet with a favorable 
reception by the motoring public. 
While government’ estimates’ on 
crude oil production for the year 1925 
are not yet at hand, the estimate 
compiled by the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter places the output at 756,327,000 
barrels for all domestic fields. This 
compares with 712,300,000 barrels sim- 
ilarly estimated for the year 1924. The 
final record of the United States Geol- 
ogical Survey for 1924 was 713,940,000 


barrels. On this basis actual produc- 
tion during 1925 would eventually be 
shown at 758,066,000 barrels. While 


considerable interest attended the de- 
velopment of the Wortham, Smackover 
and Inglewood, California, pools dur- 
ing the year, these three fields rapidly 





Menhaden Oil, Light Pressed 





















October 18, 1871, the price was 4lc.; 1881, 
nominal; 1891, nominal; 1901, 34c. to 35c.; 
1911, 50c to 54c.; 1913, 42c. to 44c.; 1918, No- 
vember, $1.50. 

(In barrels) 
——Per gallon—— 
1924. 1925. 
. L. L 
January $0.62 $0.70 
February 62 15 
PERTGR sscvccvcas -60 48 
April cccccccccce .60 -78 
BERD cee cvcnscens -60 78 
SUNG cccccccccce ‘ 5 78 
GUY cccevssccce 5 .53 76 
AUBUBt ..ccccces i .60 76 -76 
September 64 76 .70 
October -64 .70 70 
November ...... .70 67 70 67 
December ....... - 7 70 os 
VORP  veccsczoese 67 
Menhaden Oil, "Yellow Bleached 

January 3, 1910, the price was 33c. to 34c.; 
October 18, 1911, 48e. to Slc.; 1913, 40c. to 
42c.; 1918, September, $1.47. 

(in barrels) 
—_———Per gallon—— — 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. L. 
JANUATY ..cesces $0.68 $0.65 ; $0.73 
February ....... 65 65 .78 78 
ree or 65 .63 81 81 
April 63 -63 81 -81 
eee we 63 .63 81 81 
June “ae .63 -58 81 81 
FE besevecesoce 58 6 81 .79 
AOBUM ccccccese .68 63 79 
September ...... 68 67 79 .73 
CONES 8650 scc0 .70 67 .73 -73 
November ...... -73 .73 .70 
December ....... ‘= .73 73 
V@OQr ccccccccces 81 10 
Salmon Oil 
(Fo.b. Pacific Coast) 

July 29, 1918, the price was 90c.; 1918, 

December, $1.35. 

(in sellers’ tanks) 
-—- Per gallon—— — 
1925. 
H. L. 

January $0.40 $0.40 
February 40 40 
MEBIGR ccccccccce é e << 40 40 
GE W6See 6aeweee ‘ —_ 2 45 40 
BO Sav caectwenn 4 2 P 2 A5 A5 
Me Jsaceeansawad < & A 45 45 
WOE iw dnkdeen nes a is & 45 45 
August ...-cesee . 45 45 
September A : 45 45 
COREE cccccvsve A «A 50 45 
November 0 50 
December or U 0 
WOOF vctccceros 55 40 


‘Sailion Oil 
(F.0.b. Pacific Coast) 


1918, 
January, 


July 
1918, 


29, the price was $1.08 to $1.10; 
$1.23. 

(in ‘sellers’ tanks) 

-Per gallon————— 








1924, 1925. 
H. H. L. 
SE 606 teitien $0.45 $0. $045 30.45 
a Pee A ‘ A 45 
MER: Sevccranns 45 a A5 
ME Ganraduecee 45 ° 
BE cc:xnascdecee 45 AS 
WER. so-scade esis oe 45 AD 
ME seeesearnns .40 45 
RE i coro nes 5 45 
September ...... 45 45 
ee CE ee 45 45 
November 45 55 
December 45 ; 55 
POD. cua weave wn 45 "40 45 
Sperm, Bleached 
October 18, 1871, the price was $1.40 to 
$1.4242; 1881, $1.10 to $1.12; 1891, 77c. to 80c.; 
1901, €6c. to 6Sc.; 1911, T4c. to T6c.; 1913, 72c. 
to Tse.; 1918, April, $2.25. 
(In barrels) 
- Per gallon—— - 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 

January .......- $0.79 $0.79 $084 $0.84 
February ....... 79 .79 S4 S4 
WN ek 6pcce ces .79 .79 84 -S4 
April 79 -79 .S4 R4 
May -79 -79 84 -R4 
June 79 79 84 84 
July 79 79 84 -S4 
ME ices «000 .79 79 84 R4 
September ...... .79 -79 S4 Bt 
OGotober ....e. 84 -79 84 S4 
November ...... St 84 S4 S4 
December ....... -84 84 S4 S4 
ROGN <s64sunen« -S4 .79 S4 84 


fell off from peak, and as the year 
drew to a close there was no new pro- 
ducing area in sight which warranted 


the belief that a serious upset in pro- 


duction figures-was in sight. Of the 
three pools mentioned, heavy oil con- 
stituted the bulk of the output of the 
latter two. 

A heavy movement of California 
gasoline to Eastern seaboard cities, 
and part of the Gulf territory during 
the summer months of 1925 brought 


about a sharp break in prices at Mid- 
continent refineries, and the California 
product during the latter half of the 
year was a potent factor in Eastern 
markets. California refiners unloaded 
considerable quantities of their surplus 


stocks in the East, the gasoline being 
shipped by tanker via the Panama 
Canal, 

While gasoline price cutting was not 


as widespread as during the preceding 
year, there was still considerable com- 
petition experieficed by the larger 
marketers in 1925.: One favorable de- 
velopment was the lessening of the 
competition afforded by municipalities 
and States, some of which had been 
selling gasoline on a cost-plus basis 
in 1924. There was a little of this type 
of marketing last year, but save in 
one or two instances, regularly estab- 
lished markets were not interrupted. 
Independent marketers were furnishing 
the larger distributors with consider- 
able competition throughout the year, 
particularly in the midwest. The inde- 
pendent oil men adopted a national 
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Sperm, Natural 


On 


October 18, 1871, the price was $1.35 to 
$1.3714; 1881, $1.05 to $1.07; 1891, T2c. to The 
1M1, Glee, to 63c.; 1911, Tle. to 73c.; 1913, 6H 
1918, April, $2.25. 


(In barrels) 





Per gallon—— 

1924. 1925. 

H. L H. L 
January bU.7 $0.76 $0.81 80.81 
February 76 81 81 
March 76 Sl SL 
MINES 6 e006 0 te 68 ‘ 76 81 Sl 
May 76 81 s1 
June 76 S81 Sl 
GU \eteese 81 81 
 , MOE S1 SL 
September -76 81 81 
GOGO évccveces .76 81 Sl 
Noveinber ...... SI S1 S1 
December SI 81 81 
Year 16 81 | 





Whale Oil, Crude No. | 
(F.0.b. Pacific Coast) 


October 18, 1871, the price was Séc. to 57e : 
1881, nominal; 1891, nominal; 1901, nominal: 
gh nominal; 1913, nominal; 1918, August 
$135 ; : 


(In sellers’ tanks) 


Per gallon——— 





1924. 1925. 
H. L Tt. L 
SOIT 6 cenccec $0.0714 $0.06 $0.07% $0.07) 
February ....... -OT% O7% 07% 07y 
MOOR. 65 se%5i 07% 07% 07% ‘oT 
MED . eeceunecoun 07% 07% 07% 07s 
MN) seem wwetion 07% 07% 07% 07% 
eee 07% O7% -O7% 07% 
GED eis dase vuce vi 07% O7% 07} 4 07% 
ME <5 6650 owes OT% 07% O71 
September ..._ 07% “O74 4 107% 
October ....... 07% w7% 07% 074 
November ...... 07% 07% 07% 07% 
December ..... O7T% 07% 07% 07% 
Year 07% 06 07% 07% 
Whale Oil, Bleached Winter 

October 18, 1871, the price was 65c. to 68c.: 
1881, 54c.; 1891, 58. to 300: 1901. d6c. tc 
$8c.; 1911. 52c. to 54c.; 1913, 30c. to Sic.: 
1918, January, $1.50. c 


(In barrels) 


Per gallon—— — 


1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L 
January ........ $0.78 &078 $0.75 $0.75 
February ....... 78 -78 1% .% 
March .......... 78 7s “81 ‘SI 
i ey -78 78 SI 
Ta 78 .78 81 
ONO Sisx cn set yee i7 ‘SI 
a ae Bs -76 S81 
August Win eos 5% -76 76 77 
September ...... -76 -75 77 
October ..... tae .75 te ‘78 
November ...... 78 SO 
December ....... Th 80 
ee 75 ‘81 





Whale Oil, Natural Winter 


October 18, 1871, the 





3 at price was 63c.; 1881, 
50. to Ale. ; 1891, 56c.; 1901, 44c. to 46c.; 1911, 
We. to 52c.; 1913, 48c. to 49c.; 1918, September, 


$1.50 


(In barrels) 


————Per gallon—— . 
1924. 
H. H 
January $0 75 $0.72 
February ....... 75 72 
WIOEE es cacdcncs 75 78 
BEREE \caceauness 75 ‘78 
BE Nt Bed h 75 78 
Se ee 75 ‘78 
SO, nth 05 bia ose 74 -78 
0 73 75 
September ...... 73 75 
OCtQMOPr osc s'e 72 .76 
November 72 78 
December 72 78 
BOE ‘tcskes evade 75 -78 





Market Review 


trade-mark for their gasoline,.and ad- 
vertised this brand in several of the 
leading national magazines. 


1925 Showed Better Profits 


An accuraie index to fundamental 
conditions in the petroleum market is 
afforded by the reports of earnings for 
the year, and statistics covering divi- 
dends of the so-called group of Stand- 


ard Oil companies for 1925 indicate 
that the year was a record-breaking 
one in this direction. Cash dividends 


distributed by the companies mentioned 
during the year aggregated $153,506,099, 
a new high record, and comparing 
with the previous record of $150,388,555 





in 1924. The following table’ shows 
the total dividend payments by years 
by the Standard Oil group sinee the 
dissolution of the old Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey in 1911: 
Total by Years ‘ 
1925 ......$158,506,099 | 1918 ...... $1.03; 480,916 
ae W957, 923 
1923 ...... 188,428,295 | 1916 ...... 98; 627,875 
3023 s«Ci«w«ww 220, 080,865 | 1015 ...... 62,401,204 
TOC 2. uses $95,206,908 | 10146 5:.... 62,692, 884 
BORD i cccce BREET | BBEM cicwes 107,795,361 
1919 ...... 105,901,477 | 1912 ...... 51,686,634 
With few deieetinie: earnings of 


independent companies were also bet- 
ter in 1925 than during 1924. Reports 
by 15 large oil companies :for the 
first nine months of 19.5 showed ag- 
gregate earnings of $86,633,362°fr the 
first three-quarters, an increas@ of ap- 


proximately 50 percent over the cor- 
responding period for the Brevious 
year. 
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Four-Year Trend of Petroleum Production and Prices 
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Typical Recent Orders 
for Chemical and Other Tank Cars 





whether you need a standard construction or a 
type of car that has never before been built--- 


Always Get a “Car Foundry” Quotation | 


American Car and Foundry Company 


165 Broadway Railway Exchange Building 915 Olive Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


“Car Foundry” TANK CARS 
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A-comparison of the earnings of fif- 
teen petroleum companies for the 
periods mentioned follows:— 

Nine months———, 
1925. 2. 
$2,158,996 
5,142,975 

,306,538 
2,163,913 

830,789 


$1,033,414 
2,471,727 
1,744,398 
679,625 
1,282,382 
,690,029 1,233,767 
3,012,769 12,609,924 
9,705,583 17,510,703 
760 , 808,714 

= ,015, 72% 
,627,931 
3,848,022 
3,784 
9,000,000 
1,923,785 


Barnsdall 

California 

Houston 

Independent Oil & Gas. 
Louisiana 

Marland 

Phillips 

Shell Union 

Simms 

Skelly 

Texas Pacific 
Tidewater 
Transcontinental 

Union of California.... 
White Eagle 


$57,790,115 


Crude Oil 


Domestic crude oil production dur- 
ing 1925, according to estimates com- 
piled by the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, totaled 760,000,000 barrels, this 
comparing with a total output of 713,- 
940,000 barrels during 1924. The out- 
standing developments of the year were 
seen in the Wortham, Texas, and 
Smackover, Arkansas, fields, both of 
which attained major proportions dur- 
ing the year. 

The Wortham pool was developed 
during the first quarter of the year, 
production reaching a peak of 168,000 
barrels daily. Towards the latter part 
of 1925, daily output of this field had 
fallen off to between 12,000 and 13,000 
barrels per day. The development of 
Wortham was the most rapid in the 
history of the industry. 

Smackover made itself felt during 
the early summer months, when a 
heavy production of low gravity oil 
from shallow wells was seen. Here, 
too, the decline from peak production 
was rapid, and efforts to strike a deeper 
sand supposedly bearing light crude 
met with little success. 

The Garber field in Oklahoma threat- 
ened to repeat the spectacular rise of 
the Wortham pool earlier in the year, 
but the appearance of water in many 
wells during the latter part of No- 
vember definitely removed this menace. 

California’s well balanced production 
was a feature of the year in the crude 
oil industry, and the Coast situation 
was receiving much consideration in 
the trade. The flush production in the 
Los Angeles basin during 1923 had 
lasting effects. Production shut in 
during the period of flush output, to- 
gether with new development, has en- 
abled the California producers to hold 
their production at a fairly steady 
level, and improvements in refining 
processes have enabled California re- 
finers to increase their prestige as fac- 
tors in Eastern and foreign markets. 

As the year closes, there is no major 
light oil pool in sight, although con- 
siderable interest is being shown in the 
Cotton Valley field in Louisiana where 
recent deep test wells have shown high 
gravity crude. Previously, this pool 
had been a producer of low gravity oil 
from shallow wells almost exclusively. 


Crude Oil Abroad 


According to independent estimates, 
world production of petroleum for 1925 
was 1,058,000,000 barrels, an increase 
of approximately 4% percent over 1924 
production. The United States was by 


~---------1925. *-.----..--- 
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Ue Se 
United States 
Mexico 
Russia 
Persia 
Dutch Hast Indies 
Venezuela 

a 
Peru 
India 
Poland 
Argentina 
Trinidad 
British Borneo 
Japan and Taiwan 
Colombia 
Egypt 
France 
Germany 
Canada 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy 
Algeria 
Barbados 
a 
England 
Others 


VUD 


Total 


January, 28, 1926 


758,000,000 
112,000,000 
57,000,000 
33,000,000 
22,500,000 
21,000,000 
16,500,000 
8,000,000 
7,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,000, 000 
5,400,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,750,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 
500,000 
170,000 


120,50 
1,063 ,600,000 


far the leading producer, with 71.4 per- 
cent of the total. Chief developments 
in foreign fields during the year were 
the sharp decline in Mexican output, 
and the material gain in the yield of 
Venezuelan fields, which more than 
doubled the yield of the preceding year, 
and the increases shown in output in 
Russia, Persia, Roumania and Peru. 

The decline in Mexico, where pro- 
duction aggregated about 26,000,000 
barrels, was due mainly to the flooding 
and exhaustion of producing areas, and 
the lack of discovery of new fields of 
importance. 

Although definite data is lacking, it 
is believed that there has been a not- 
able gain in the output of the Russian 
fields, which were reported to have 
averaged better than 150,000 barrels per 
day for 1925. 

Persia likewise showed a gain in out- 
put, the daily average for the year ap- 
proximating 96,000 barrels. 

Extensive development work in Ven- 
ezuela resulted in a sharp increase in 
production, the output for the year 
being estimated at more than 19,000,000 
barrels, against 9,000,000 barrels in 
1924. Asa result of this increase, Ven- 
ezuela has displaced Roumania and 
now ranks sixth among the world pro- 
ducers of petroleum. 

Roumania’s production for 1925 was 
approximately 15,000,000 barrels, the 
largest yearly output in the history of 
the industry of the Roumanian fields, 
which first started producing in 1857. 

Peru’s output increased to approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 barrels for the year, 
as compared with 7,500,000 barrels in 
1924. This was peak production for the 
Peruvian fields, and the outlook is re- 
ported favorable for further expansion 
in output. 

World production of petroleum for 
1925 is estimated by Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., as follows, figures for 1923 and 
1924 being from the United States 
Geological Survey and the 1925 figures 
the estimated output:— 


(In thousands of barrels) 
1923. 1924. 
732,407 713,940 
149,585 ° 139,497 
39,156 45,312 
28,793 32,373 
19,868 20,473 
4,059 8,754 
10,867 13,303 
5, 699 7,812 
&,320 8,150 
5,373 5,657 
3,940 4,163 
3,400 4,669 
3,051 4,057 
1,789 1,959 
1,054 1,122 
424 445 

403 426 
312 406 


1925. 
United 755 


Dutch East Indies. 
Venezuela 
Roumania 

Peru 

India 

Poland 

Sarawak 
Argentina 
Trinidad 

Japan 

Egypt 

Colombia 

France 

Germany 

Canada 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Italy 50 
Algeria § 14 
Cuba 4 4 
Others 110 


19,000 
15,000 
11,000 
8,000 
5,800 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 
2,000 
1,200 
500 
500 
460 
165 
76 


Totals 1,018,900 1,012,927 1,058,679 


Refinery Products 


Further progress on the road toward 
stabilization was made in the gasoline 
market during 1925, and prices re- 
ceived by the refiners, during the 
greater part of the year were better 
than in the preceding year. 

Although the course of the market 
paralleled that of the preceding few 
years, the swings in prices had narrow- 


Percentage 


Gallons of total U 
71.3 
10.5 


5e4 


7, 
i, 
Z, 


76,000 
50,000 
16,000 
12,000 
4,000 
1,500 


100.0 


*Estimated by 0il,Paint and Drug Reporter 
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cords of United States Geological 


Survey 


ed down further, and the situation was 
under more control than for several 
years back. 

The industry again suffered from 
overproduction in practically all lines 
of refinery products, but increasing 
domestic consumption, and a broader 
foreign buying movement, both aided 
in absorbing the excess output, and 
the market was not depressed by the 
surplus holdings as much as during 
preceding years. The larger earnings 
of many of the oil companies during 
the year, with the resultant improve- 
ment in their financial position en- 
abled them to hold their excess stocks 
with more confidence, and there was a 
noticeable easing off in selling pres- 
sure during the greater part of the 
year. 

Development of the cracking 
in gasoline production was of out- 
standing importance, and was tending 
to revolutionize the refining industry. 
Whereas in former years it was the 
policy of the refiners to operate “full 
blast” during the off season, so as to 
pile up surplus stocks for the summer 
motoring months, the improvements 
in the various cracking processes 
have tended to make for a more flex- 
ible supply of ,gasoline, and have 
made less imperative the accumulation 
of huge reserve stocks of gasoline. 

The larger marketers of gasoline 
were meeting with increasing competi- 
tion in many of the more important 
territories, and this competition again 
took the form of price cutting. Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana during the 
year made an effort to stabilize market 
conditions in its territory by granting 
special rebates to quantity gasoline 
buyers, in lieu of the secret rebates 
and concessions which it appeared that 
most of the marketers were giving. 
At the time of the announcement of 
the Standard’s plan it was believed 
that this would solve the situation in 
the mid-West by bringing out into the 
open all of the various forms of re- 
bates, etc., offered buyers, but the ex- 
pected results were not achieved, and 
the territory continued to be afflicted 
with price cutting in many sections. 
At the close of the year, however, the 
situation had clarified somewhat. 

Eastern markets were demoralized 
at the height of the motoring season 
by heavy shipments of California gaso- 
line, via the Panama Canal. Califor- 
nia refiners, who were carrying a large 
surplus, contracted to ship large quan- 
tities of low priced gasoline to East- 
ern ports, and this gasoline sold suc- 
cessfully in competition with Midcon- 
tinent production not only along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in Gulf terri- 
tory, but as far inland as Ohio, as 
well. With much of their regular busi- 
ness cut off suddenly as a result of 
this competition, Midcontinent  re- 
finers were forced to reduce their 
prices during the summer months, and 
the market entered a period of depres- 
sion which required several months to 
work out of. 


process 


Gasoline 


Although gasoline prices at the re- 
fineries during 1925 were in the great 
majority of cases materially over 1924 
levels, the market failed to show the 
improvement which the industry had 
looked for. Prices were fairly steady 
for the first seven months of the year, 
but the market experienced a sharp 
break in August and continued easy 
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Percentage 
e Se Gallons of total 
905,929,000 
201,281,000 
053,140,000 
150,619,000 
294,030,000 
17,924,000 
207 ,842,000 
52,321,000 
157,282,000 
190,633,000 
20,421,000 
23,264,000 
16,505,000 
49,640,000 
1,192,000 
11,758,000 
2,767,000 
16,739,000 
25,564,000 
480,000 
1,186,000 
71,000 

kK 

RR A 


12,000 
7 


63-7 
9.7 


og pb se Pp po 


89 , 000 
12, 


401,389,000 100.0 


World Petroleum Output 
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for the greater part of the balance of 
the year. <As_ previously mentioned, 
competition of cheap California gaso- 
line in Eastern and Gulf markets was 
the weakening factor. Present indica- 
tions are that California competition 
will prove an important factor in the 
East during 1926. 

Statistics covering production, de- 
mand and stocks for the year follow:— 


————-Gallons— 
Domestic 
demand. 
599,784,569 
533,639,528 
616,054, 197 
797,304,368 
831,787,922 
868,349, 604 
693,072,000 
901,000 
8,867,000 
,774,000 
.111,000 
,692,000 * 


— ~ 
1925. 
Jan. 
Feb, ‘ 
March.. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. . 
Sept. 906, 109,000 
Oct. . 944,433,000 
Nov .. 922,058,000 
Dec. . *955,160,000 


Stocks. 
,453, 197,498 
,618,891,490 
»747,189,5 


Production. 
, 652,370 
, 441,679 


,540,716,000 
514,150,000 


9,337,337, 186 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter estimate. 


Kerosene 


Production of kerosene for the 
was large, and prices during 
greater part of the period were frac- 
tionally under those ruling in the pre- 
ceding year. The _ situation showed 
notable improvement during the clos- 
ing quarter, with domestic consump- 
tion growing, due to shortages of coal 
in Eastern cities, and the high prices 
on the Jatter fuel resulting from the 
strike of anthracite miners. 

Statistics on production, stocks, and 
domestic demand follow:— 


year 
the 


—_——————_Ga llons 
Domestic 
demand. 
137,679,149 
118,413,507 
117,396,148 
142,144,634 
2 90,987 
34,961 


Production. 
247,726,852 
214,421,091 
219,908,447 


193,471,000 
187,984,000 
197,834,000 x 

; 144,956,000 
154,241,000 


*169,665,000 = *317,699,000 


1,695,127,386 


Paint and Drug Reporter estimate. 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


Fuel oil prices during 1925 were ma- 
terially over those for the preceding 
year, and the demand for this product 
was heavy. This was remarkable, 
owing to the heavy production of low 
gravity oil in Smackover and Califor- 
nia, and was attributable not only to 
the growing use of oil as a fuel, but 
to development of the cracking pro- 
cess, aS well. With further improve- 
ments made in cracking processes, fuel 
oil has been definitely removed from 
the class of low-priced by-products, it 
was believed, a high recovery of gaso- 
line content being possible through 
cracking of this oil. The gas oil sit- 
uation showed relatively little change 
from the preceding yedr. A moderate 
increase in consumption was seen, and 
the demand for this oil as a fuel in 
oil burners showed improvement. 

Statistics on production, stocks 
domestic demand follow:— 


and 


—_——-Gallons 
Domestic 
demand 
1,169,000, 000 


Production. 
-1,171,402,042 


Stocks. * 
1,620, 000,000 
1,639, 000,000 
1,648, 000,000 
1,737,000, 000 

946,781,936 
082,056,430 
, 168, 487,000 
,254, 228,000 
, 256,435,000 
,215,829,000 
145,181,000 
,139, 450,000 


905,619 
1,321,781 
74,464,859 
{360,385,855 
»444,984, 000 


. 1 18, 00 1.000 


, 266, G00, 000 
5, 247,625,996 
last of California only. 

Paint and Drug Reporter estimate, 


Lubricating Oils 


During the greatest part of 1925, 
market was closely controlled by the 
refiners, and the fluctuations for the 
year were not as extensive during 
the preceding year. Prices did not go 
high as during 1924 (except on 600 
steam refined Pennsylvania cylinder 
stock, which exceeded the 1924 top), 
but the markets were a good deal more 
stabilized. Towards the close of the 
year a heavy industrial demand set 
in, and refiners started to place con- 
tracts with compounders covering de- 
liveries of automobile lubricating oils, 
ior the spring season. The outlook for 
1926, in far as automobile lubricat- 
ing oils concerned, Was generally 
regarded favorable. 

Statistics on production, stocks and 
domestic demand follow:— 
——Galions 

Domestic 
Production. demand 
103,164,250 53 4,032 


the 


as 


as 


sO 
are 


as 


Stocks 
280,158,610 
286,431,008 
, 209, 689, 205 
78,399,376 
69,018,340 
86,952,479 


112,069, 000 
107,717,000 
109,534,000 
110,467,000 
. *117,090,000 


912,000 
660,000 


. . 1,304, 248,752 871,470, 234 


Paint and Drug Reporter estimate 
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Petroleum Products: 


Crude Prices at Wells 


Cabell (W. Va.) Field 


1———_—_——— 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


“August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
Mare h 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


september 


October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


september 


October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1925. 


H. 
$1. 45 
2.30 
.30 
.30 
20 
20 


Shorts 


20 


Coming. (0.) Field 


---—— —Per barrel 
“4924. 

H. L. 

31.40 

1.80 

05 


_ 


») 


60 
50 
50 
.50 
1.40 


Field 


———-—Pe1 
1924. 
H. L. 
3 $1.63 
1 63 


Fe ek kt et 
Pe 


barrel 


.83 2 
58 of a 
8 .08 1 

8 f 1.9% 
2.28 a 2.3% 


Pennsylvania Field 
c———P er barrel- 
1924. 

H. 

. $4.25 

.00 

0 

0 


L. 
$3.00 
4.00 
400 
4.00 
3.75 
3.25 


Waterloo Field 


————Per barrel 

4924. 

H. L. H. 

$1.10 $0.90 $0.90 

30 1.10 5 

45 80 
45 


Wooster (O.) Field 


~—Per barrel 


L. 
$1.45 


1. 


ee 


70 


-30 


TR 
aA 


hoe eee 


1925. 


~~ 


Bek bee bet Bet IS ft tbat 
on on on 00 eno a 


othe 


tor 


Pt at ek et 


I 


$0 


1925. 


7 
75 


00 


35 


35 


10 


.10 
10 
00 
00 


00 
ov 


00 
-T5 


1925. 


2.00 
65 
65 
40 
40 
40 
2.15 


2°00 
200 


Illinois Field 


-————Per barrel 
1924. 

H. L 
72 $1.42 
1.92 te 
2.07 1.92 
2.07 2.07 
2.07 2.07 
2.07 2.07 
2.07 1.87 
62 1.42 
62 1.37 
37 1.37 
37 1.37 
37 1.37 
2.07 1.37 


Field 


Per barrel 


DOPDeKooCmoKr ree 


ON ALa-ib 


SivtoW totems 


Ts 


Indiana 
1924. 
H L 
$1.73 43 
% 73 
3 
OS 
OS 
OS 
SA 
63 
38 
38 
e 
38 
38 


Light Oil 


Per barrel 


~~” 

: wy 
Rot em eerroicnctorsisis 
ww rw 


~ 


x 
we 


tn) 
os 2 oo wees co se 


be PS 


wn 
a 


mistotor 


1925. 


1925. 
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January 
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March 
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August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


pa steageenenonoane 
. eee 
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tn 
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Record of Prices 
Somerset Field, Medium Oil 


————Per barrel 


H. 
$1.65 
2.40 
2.40 
7 -30 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


totoistor 


toto 


September 
October 
November 
December 


tore 


oN 


Princeton (Ind.) Field 


Per barrel— 

1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
72 $1.42 $1.47 $1. 
1.92 1.72 mS 
2.07 92 12 2 
2.07 
2.07 
07 
07 


62 


1924. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 62 
October ethers 37 
November 37 
December ....... 37 
Year 2.07 


4 “02 2 
02 
“02 
12 
12 
‘87 
87 
87 
'87 
12 


Plymouth (Ill.) Field 


————Per barrel— 
1924. 1925. 
H L. a 
- $1.10 $6.80 
.30 1.10 
85 1.30 
85 5 


07 
07 
OT 


fet pat bak at pat a tN 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


65 


37 


-62 
2.02 
.02 


Homer Field, Heavy, Below 31 


—s* or ee — 


H. 
$1.15 
1.25 
1.50 
50 
oO 
00 
50 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


.40 
-40 
.40 

40 
.60 


Field, 31 to 32.9 


——Per barrel- 
1924. 
L. H. 


January ...... 30 $1.15 $0.90 
Februs wae visemes 0 1.30 .60 

65 OO .60 
.65 .60 
60 


September 
October ‘ 
November 
December 
Year 


Homer 


1 
.65 1 
65 1.65 
65 1 
1.65 1 
15 1 
15 1 
90 
90 
0 
65 


Field, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
65 1 

-40 1.75 
AS 2: 
September 1 
October 1 
November ] 
December 1 
Year 1 


00 
Ww 
90 
90 
90 


33 to 34.9 


—Per barrel— 


Homer 


H. 
$1.00 
.70 
.70 
-70 
.70 
.70 
85 
.85 
.65 
65 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September ; 
October 00 
November .00 
December 00 


Year 75 


Homer Field, 35 and Above 


—Per barrel 

1925. 
H 

$1.10 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


65 
.65 
85 


January 
Febr ‘uary 


60 

Pr ‘ B85 

September ...... 35 .20 
October 10 
November 10 
December 10 
Year 13 


Haynesville Field, Below 33 


——Per barrel 
1925. 


95 


10 


85 95 


Ih fh fa eh fh lh fl fh fl fd 


1925. 


H. L. 


January $0.90 
February 
March 
April 


60 1 
60 1 


May : cues -6F i 6 1. 


SD -acavncessaun 6 OF 5 1 
July 40 : 1 
August 15 Ti 1 
September 00 
October 0 
November 90 
December oO 
; 90 


00 
90 

ow 
65 


Haynesville Field, 33 


SO. 
60 :. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


1924. 
_H. 
40 
.80 
.80 


40 


1925. 
L. 


H, 
$1.00 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.85 
1.85 
165 
1.65 
1 
1 
1 


-80 


$1. 


90 
15 
.60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 


and Above 


——_———Per barrel——_— 


00 


-70 
.70 
.70 
-70 
.70 
.60 
.60 
65 
65 
65 
-09 


January 


—, 


E] Dorado Field, Below 33 


c——————Per barrel——_- 
1924. 1925. 

H. L. H. L. 
$1. 40 se 15 $0.90 $0.90 
.60 15 
.60 .60 
.60 .60 

60 


February 
March 
April 

May 

J 

A 
September 
October 
November 
December 


ee Pt eek fk at fe fad fk ft fd 
rs hme hah eh fh fl fh fh fat 


El Dorado Field, 33 and Above 


——Per barrel— 
1924. 


1925. 

L. H. L. 
$1.25 $1.00 $1. 

0 .70 

.70 .70 

85 .70 

85 -70 

.60 -70 


January $1. 50 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.60 1.85 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


February .70 
March -85 
85 
85 


B85 .85 
.20 .65 
.00 65 
.00 .65 
£0 5 
.00 85 


De Soto Field 


—_———Per barrel—_——_—_, 


got 
1924. 
H 


50 3 


‘8h 


September 
October 
November 
December 


L. H. 
25 $1.20 
oO 1.90 
-70 1.90 
85 90 
85 90 
85 90 


January 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1.60 05 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


February 


35 OD 
.20 .80 
20 .80 
.20 80 
20 .80 
-20 2.05 


September .. 

October 

November casa oe 
December .....-- 4.2 
Year 1 


Smackover, 26 and Above 


—_———Per barrel——_—— 

1925. 
H. 

10 

-60 

.60 

35 

-30 

-30 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


.30 
30 
30 
-60 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1.% 
1.3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 


Smackover, 


25 to 25. 9 


1925. 

H. L. 

January $0.95 $9.95 
February od i 1.40 1.10 
March 40 1.10 
-20 1.10 

.20 1.20 

1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
95 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Pe met beak eh ek te fk fa fh pd 
Biotin 


* Grade discontinued temporarily. 


Smackover, 24 to 24.9 
Per barrel — 
1925. 
H. L 
85 $0.85 
.30 1.00 
.80 1.00 
10 1.00 
10 1.00 
10 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.15 


So 


1924, 
H. L. 
. $0.90 $0.65 
.10 90 
10 1.00 
10 1.00 
10 1.10 
10 OF 
as -70 
.70 .70 
.70 


January 
February 
March 


2 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


* Grade 


Pa sh hh fhe hd hf 


65 


temporarily discontinued. 


Smackover, Below 24 
— Per barrel—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H L 
. $0.80 $0.55 
80 
8&5 
Ss) 
BO an 
85 $0.90 
60 05 
AU -95 
BO 
SO 
85 
BD 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December na 
Year cae : 55 


$0.80 
SU 
85 
85 
85 
85 
bi) 
SU 


discontinued. 


Bull Bayou Field, 38 and Above 


Per barrel 


+ Grade temporarily 


1925. 
H. L, 
15 
85 
85 


1924, 


January 
February 
March 


wae 


© ba ap pad SAS te bak fd to 


15 


85 


85 
85 
85 


1.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 1.85 
August 1.75 
September 1 
October 1 
November 1 
December 1 
F 1 


to 


13 


t 


Bull Bayou Field, 32 to 34, 9 


Per barrel 


January 28, 1926 


107 
Bull Bayon Field, 35 to 37.9 


——————Per barrel 
1924. 
H. 
30 $1 
50 


1925. 
L. 
-O5 
.30 
50 
65 
65 
Ria 
40 
15 
.00 
00 
00 60 
-00 60 
00 2 


January 


H. 
F a airy ; 


on 1 
70 ] 
70 1 
70 1 
70 1 
70 i 
85 1.7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
65 1 
65 1 
65 1 
65 1 
65 1 
15 1 5 
1 60 
1 60 

1 

1 

1 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


15 
00 
.00 
oo 
65 


and Above 


Caddo Field, 38 

nae ——Per barrel 

1924, 
a 

TORURTY ccccccccs $1.50 
February ....... 75 
March 85 
April 85 
May 85 
June 
July 


wn 


Pt bas a hh fa fh fh 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Caddo Field, Heavy, Under 32 


————Per barrel 

1924. 1925. 

2 H L 

00 § 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


Qe jh js fh fd ah of 
Sts tn om he Ses 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Field, 35 to 37.9 
_ 


H. L. 
-40 $1.15 
-60 40 

60 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Caddo Field, 32 to 


Per barrel——_— 
1925. 
L. H. 
-O5 15 
30 85 
50 85 
65 
65 
65 


January 
February 
Ma rch 


“*” 


August 
september 
October 
November 
December 


Midcontinent Field, Below 30 
1924. 


— Per barrel - 
H. L,. 
$0.75@0 90 $0.4000.90 
February T5@ .9O 

March 25 1.00 
WEE kcxs 2s 1,25 
May . 2: 1,25 
June 90@1.25 -90@1.15 
July -90@1.15 -00@1.15 
August -90@1.10 -90@1.10 
September 10 85 
October Sh 75 
November 7 
December 


January 


40 


Per barrel 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
september 
Octcber 
November 
December 
Year 


$0.75 


Field, 30 to 


1924. 


Midcontinent 32.9 


Per barrel 

L.. 
January .... ave $0.60@0.90 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June ; . 45 
July .. Bs 5 
August . .25 
September 1.10 
October 1.00 
November 90 
December 


Year 


1924. 


January 
February 
Mz are h 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$0. 


L. 
90 


1925. 
L. 


$0.85 


H. 

$0.85 

1.55 

1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.70 
1.70 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.70 


De et tet ek et 


10 
55 
55 
55 
55 
.55 
45 
45 
45 
5 
45 
85 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Tuly 
August 
september 
October 
November 
December 


~—Per barrel 


$0. 


1. 


I, 
90 
15 

x 


tet ot pn oa a ee 


= 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


108 January 28, 1926 


Southern California Fields, 21 Oil Springs (Canada) Field 


Midcontinent Field, 33 to 35. 9 


c 


Per barrel 


1924. 


H 


ii, 


———_———-Per barrel— 


be 


H. 


1925. 
L. 


58@60, 437 End Point, Gasoline 


January -. $1.15 43 
February , 1.30 
March siscecee 1.90 
April je " rr 
May ‘ - 75 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
Novembe1 
December 
Year 


1 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1 


35 


*Midcontinent Field, 36 to 38.9 


Per barrel 


$1.02 
30 1.02 
.80 1.30 
30 1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.10 
1.10 
1,10 
1.10 
1.02 


January $0.62 $1.02 
February 0: 87 

March 02 
April 02 
May 02 .30 
1 02 30 
02 30 
02 30 
o2 320 
C2 10 
02 10 
02 10 
-62 .30 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Drath fhm fh hf 


Southern California Fields, 26 


—Per barrel— 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
*July 
August 

Se ptember 
October 
November 
December 


* This grade 


1924. 1925. 

H ‘ H Il, 

. $1.40 $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 
1.60 1.40 2.00 170 
2M 1.85 2.00 2.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.50 2.1K) 200 
2.08 .o2 


2.08 


2.08 


1 

1.79 

1.79 
2.08 1.79 
1.05 1.79 
1.95 1.79 
2.08 1. 


25 


2.00 1.00 


temporarily discontinued in 19) 


24. 


1924. 


eh 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


at hh hf th fh fh fl 


Se ek tt tt tt 


H. 


= 
we 


1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1 

1 


4 
3 


Hs 25 to ot ee ee 


1.4 


Southern California Fields, 


1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


1925. 


3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 

0 

1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
t 1.13 


35 and 


*Midcontinent Field, 39 and Above 


Above 


—Per barrel 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
*July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


* Grade 


Junuary 
February 


tempo 


1924. 


H. 
$1.60@1.75 


> harr 
er > 


$1.2701.40 
1.6€0@1.75 


soa 40 
a2 40 


2.40 


itinued. 


discor 
1925. 
— Per barre! 
H 
. $1 71 


ratily 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 


1924. 


L 
Ol $0.76 


40 
.40 
40 
.40 
.40 
-40 
40 
82 


&: 
x 
Rg 
7 


192! 


H 
$1.82 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 


ol 

40 
40 
40 
40 
-40 
-40 
.40 

10 
40 
-40 


-76 


tbe Ba hh hh fh a hed 


Salt Creek Field 


—Per barrel 


1924. 
H 
. $1.20 $ 


192 


L. H 
0.45 $0.85 


$1.40 
1.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.40 


5. 
I. 
$0.85 


March 
\pril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Coast, Grade A 


Per barrel 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 

October 
November 
December 
Year 


Pe kk heh ft et et et 
mn Da tet 


Grade B 


Per barrel 


January 

Februaly 40 
March .. ieee 50 
April .70 
May 70 
June .70 
July 70 
\ugust 30 
Serctember 15 
October es sin OS 
November er 25 
December 25 
, a 70 


Crichton Field 


Per barre! 
1925. 

ee H 

LOO, $1.07 $ 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

*ugust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


Ra gland Field 


—Per barre 
1924, 

H I. 
$1.00 $0.85 
oO 00 
10 oOo 
10 10 
10 10 
10 0 
00 .00 
00 0 
90 0 
0 90 
00 0 
90 
1.10 85 


January 
February . ie 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


Ww 
4 


Southern California Fields, 14 to 19. 9 


—Per barrel 
1924. 
H L 
O85 $0.60 
85 


lununar 
February 
March im 1.00 
Spril 1.00 1.00 
May . 4 1.00 
Tune l oo 
Jaly ° 1 

\ugust 1 


1.00 


on 1 
4) 1 
On 1 
her 1.00 1 
1m 
November mn o 
December ( 1 


Year 


mH 
OO 
oa 


On 1.00 


Hu 


8 
1.60 
2.00 
1.69 
1.80 
1.80 


February 1.45 1.20 60 
March 1.60 1.45 OO 
April 1.60 1.60 oo 
May Se 1.0 1.60 oo 
TUNE 2.00.00. - 1.60 1.60 oo 
July oe 60 1.60 00 
er 35 1.35 on 
September 10 85 87 
October 85 87 
November 85 7 
December 85 87 

45 00 


ett PoOroiohohcno = 


Rock Creek Field 
————Per barrel 
1924. 
H I. H 
January . $1.30 $0.60 $0.95 
February ....... on 1.30 1.70 
March 1.70 rts) 2.00 
1.70 1.70 2.00 
1.70 1.70 2.00 
1.70 1.70 2.00 
1.7 1.74 2.00 
1.45 1.45 2.00 
September 1.20 ai) 7 
October Sina 5 95 
November ...... we ms) 
December 95 on 
Year 1.70 .60 


Mule Creek Field 


—Per barrel 

1924. 1925. 

H L, L 
. $0.70 $0.45 $0.6 
a .70 } 
1.05 |) 
1.05 145 
1.05 1.05 
1.05 1.05 
1.05 1.05 
85 8D 
.60 60 
60 oO 
60 .60 
60 0 
1.05 45 


Greybull Field 


—Per barrel— 

1925. 

H L 
$1.15 $1.1 
1.95 1.45 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
240 
00 


1925. 


torotom: 


ft th a hp 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


toto 


te 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


rah hf fh hhh hf fh fh fa fh ty ® 


Pa mt ft tt 


Big Muddy (Wyo.) 
——Per barrel 
1924. 

H L 
January ne . $1.20 $0.45 
February riehakeldl 45 1.20 
March aaa shat .60 1.45 
SE ain gasa: 66:05 6D 1.60 
May 60 1.60 

1 

3 

¥ 


tor 
to 


Jure ae wa aie 60 
July 60 
August ae 2h 
September ...... 1 
Octuber 15 
November TH 
December 7 

.60 


Elk Basin 


1924. 

H. I, 
January SL.55 5 
February 80 nn 
March + 80 
April bt) ai 
May oF 3 
June 5 
July bt 
August eee 70 
September . ee 45 
Octoher ° sade en 
November ...... 20 
December as an 20 
Year 95 


1D ee ee 
ee oe 


Field 


Per barre! 


toe me otstotyiotc- 


Per barrel—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. 


$203 $2.40 $2. 
2.03 2.80 2.5% 
3.05 
2.70 
May .70 
June 2.70 
July .68 2.95 
August .3! 2.80 
September -70 
October 45 
November by ty 2.45 
Dec ember 2. 2.45 
2.03 3. O05 


‘Petrolia (Canada) Field 


-Per barrel 


January 
February 


H. 
January $2.33 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
P 1.93 


Refinery Quotations 
(Tank Cars) 


Gasoline and Naphtha 


Pennsylvania 


54 Gravity, Naphtha 


-Per gallon——_—-——— 
1924. 1925. 
H L iH I, 
January $0.12 $0.09% pO. 
Fet ruary 
March 
April .. 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October Cees 
November 
December 
09 nt 


Year . : 
60 Gravity, S. R. Gasoline 


————Per gallon 
1924. 
H I. 
. SO 1444 $0 aS 


10%, 
1g 
AnD 

09%) 


zilag 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Tear .:. 
64 Gravity, s R. oo 
Per gallon 
1924. 1925. 
H I, H L 
January . $0.181% $0.15 $0.16 
February 20 12 18% 
March 1916 -19 ht 
10 lo 
18 .16 
18 .19'2 
20's 


15% 


oe ibe 
+ 


- 


ot ee ht et pea tt ch et 


OS 35 OS oe 
+ 


-19 
17% 
17% 16% 
16's 
September aeee - 10, 
ee 14 
November i's 
December 
Year 


MAM 
1514 


a. e 
50@52, 450 End Point, Naphtha 


—Per gallon 
“1924. 1925. 
H I, H. I. 
$O.O8'5 $0.07% $0.0714 
10% 13 024 
10 .12% 0% 
10 10% 09%, 
O% 09% 
Ol, : 11 
<t 13 
07% on 
06% O7% 
0% Oi. 07% 
06k OT% 
07% OO 09% 


06% O71. 


437 End Point, 
(U. S. Motor) 


Per gallon 


January 

February 11 
March 10% 
April 10%, 
May .10 
June ..... aa ee 1) 
July S84 
August 075% 
September .. 07% 
October AG's 
November OT% 
December *" 
Year 


38@60. 


07% 


Gasoline 


1925. 
H. L 
$9.08%4 $0.08 
-1342 lu 
1242 10% 
105 09% 
-13 10 
-138% .11% 
-13% .12% 
12% 09%. 
10% §=.08% 
10 08% 
10% OR% 
‘ ; 104 0% 
1144 1342 =.O8 


400 End Point, Gasoline 


Per gallon 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year ... 
60a 62. 
1925. 
H I, 
$0 10 $0.99', $0.09 
12 15 
-1l'2 In 
«Al's ‘ 
10% 
16 
9% 
-08% 
ORM 
08 
.O8Y, 
08%; 
.O8 


Oe "Texas 
56@58, 450 End Point, Naphtha 


Per gallon- 


January 
Februury 


Se ntember 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


“1924. 1925. 
H. LL. H. I. 
$0.114% $0.07% $0.08 $0.07% 
11% «11 13 09% 
10% .10% 18 10% 
10% .10% 11% .09% 
10% 09% -11% 09% 
10 ORM -13 11% 
.09 07% 125% .82% 
.07% 07% .12 09% 
08 06% 09% .07% 
06% 081% 19%  =.08 
07% .06% -10 8 
8% 07% 10% 09% 
-ll% .06% 13 07% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


(U. 


S. Motor) 


-Per 


1925. 


— 
1924. 
H 


$0.07% 
-ll 
10% 
10% 


H. L. 
$0.08% $0.07% 
10 


"13% 

-13% 10% 
10% .00% 
-098% 11% «10 
09% 18% «12 
-08 13 12% 
07% -12% 8 .09% 
0642 10 .08 
-06 .10 08% 
-07 10% .08% 
-O7% 10% 09% 
06% 179% «OTH 


Kerosene 


Pennsylvania 


45, W ater White 


Per gallon— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
$0.07% $0.07%  $0.0744 $0.07'4 
08% C8 07 OT% 
07 -O7% ‘07% 07% 
“oan 07 -07% 06% 
07% 06% 06% 05% 
065, 06% 064% 06% 
6% .06% 06/2 06% 
06% A6% 06% .06 
O74 .06% 065% .U6 
07% .07 6% 
07% 07% 00% 
.07% 07% 07% 
064 07% =.06 


White 
-Per gallon _ 
24. 1925. 
H L. H. L. 
. $0.09 $0.08'4 $0.08% om 
oo% -O9% Sle 
oo -O8% -08% 
.08% 08 0842 
08% =.08 .08 
8 -07%4 .08 
0744 07% 07% 
OTfS 07 O72 
She 07% 07% 
O84, 081s -0O7T% 
.O8l4 OS 08% 
-O814 -09 


O84 
4 OF .09 


Oklahoma 


41@43, Water White 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
Ostober 
November 
December 
Year 


— Per gallon—— 
1924. 1925. 
H L. H. L. 

. $0.0545 $0.0414 $0.0456 $0,041; 
05% O52 05%  .0* bo 
0516 04% 054% ‘04% 
O44, 44 045% .04% 
O44, 04's 043%, OAL 
-OHbe 04 0446 4A 
04% 04 04% 038% 
O4', = .04 04% 38% 
4% 0445 05% 04% 
047% 0458 05% 04% 
AHig 04% 05% 04% 
045% 04% 54 0% 
05% O04 03% 


North Texas 


41@45. Water White 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Year 


gallon———— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. LL. 
$0.0514 $0.05 $U.04%4 $0.041;4 
06%, 05% .04f2 04% 
D3, 05% .05 043, 
04% 04% 05 04 
04% 0442 044 4 
O04 0446 04, 416 
4b. 04 044% 04 
044, 03% 05 03% 
045, .04% 05 05 
044, -U45% 054 51g 
04% 040 05% .04% 
O44, 44 05% 05 bg 
OG!e U3% 0542 038% 


—Per 


Fuel and Gas Oils 


January 
February 
March 


September 


October 


November 


December 
Year 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Sertember 
October 


November .. 


December 


Year 


January 
February 
March 


September 


October 


November ....... 


December 
Year 


Pisssibiaain 


36@40, Fuel Oil 


— Per gallon—— 
1924. 1925. 
H. L. H. L. 
wean aes $0.05% $0.0514 $0.06% $0.0612 
06 .06 07 Mike 
06 -05% 07 0°%Ns 
05% 05% 
05% .05% 
054% 
05% 


05% 
05%. 
05% 
U5 
05% be 
05% 
06% 
07 


Oklahoma 
22@24, Fuel Oil 


———Per barrel 
1924. 
H L.. H. 
. $1.15 $0.90 $1.27)4 $ 
25 1.15 1.35 
re i) 1.05 1.30 
071% 05 1.12% 
9 * rf 
et TF 
80 7 
8216 7 
00° © 821% 
.00 H 
02% 
17} 2 1.05 


25 ote 


32@36, Gas Oil 


Per gallon— - 
1925. 
H. L. 
$9.03% $0.031. 
04 03% 
-O4 -03 4, 
08% = .0°% 
.03 0% 
038% .03 
08% 03 
03% 03 
3% .08 
08% 38 
.03% .0% 
038% 038% 
04 02% 


7M 
2 
w) 


$0. « 3% $0. 02 b 
03%, ‘ase 
04 03 
038% .03 
038%  .03 
AB 02% 
.02% .025% 
02% 025% 
-O348 
034g 
08 
084% 

Ot 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


North Texas 
24@26, Fuel Oil 


Per ba rrel—— - 
1924. 
, L. 
$0.75 
1.20 
1.20 


January 
February 
March 


June 


wo 


August 
September 


1-3 +) 
“1-1 be 


October 
November 
December 


ry 
no 


Gas Oil 


o———Per gallon 
1924. 
L. 


H. 
$0. 08% $0.02% 


4 33% 
“03%; . 03% 
-03 i "02% 
-03% 
03% 
02% 
-02% 
-02%, 
.03 
-02% 
-03', 
-O4 


1925. 
H. I. 
$0.03% $0 
-03% 
-O4 
O34 
03% 
03% 
-038% 
-03% 
-038% 
-03% 
-O38% 
04 
04 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Greensand Deposits Are 


Hope for U. S. Potash 


Agricultural Department Says 


New Jersey Has Enough 
For 1,000 Years 


following the refusal of 
Department at Washington late last 
year, on advice of Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to approve plans for 
floating a part of the international loan 
of $50,000,000 to the German potash 
syndicate, W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his annual report an- 
ncunced the development of processes in 
the department's bureau of soils, for ex- 
traction of potash from greens and de- 
posits in the Eastern States. This was 
said to make possible recovery of potash 
on a commercial scale, along with a num- 
ber of other valuable products in com- 
petition w.th the German product. This 
process, modified somewhat, is being ac- 
tively exploited in a private plant at 
Odessa, Del., in which 10 tons of ma- 
terial is used daily. Large chemical con- 
cerns are said by government officials to 
be interested in this project and to be 
preparing to enter upon production on a 
considerable scale. 

Production of potash 
alone should be able to free 
States from domination by 
potash combination or the 
tween French and German 
ests, in the opinion 
cials, even if no account be taken of 
other sources of potash supply in the 
United States, such as Searles Lake, Calif.., 
where, it is reported, 100 tons of potash 
is being produced daily; salt brine lakes, 
cement and blast furnaces, and the kelp 
beds of the Pacific Coast, all of which 
were exploited to some extent during the 
war period, and, finally, the potash de- 
posits of the Texas Panhandle, discov- 
ered incidental to oil drilling, which ap- 
pear to be extensive in area. 

Secretary Jardine calls attention to the 
geolcgical survey estimate of 257,000,000 
tons of potash contained in greensand 
deposits in New Jersey alone, where they 
are practically on the surface and can be 
worked with a steam shovel, not to men- 
tion deeper deposits, enormous in extent, 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. and the 
Carolinas. New Jersey alone could sup- 
ply the domestic demand, at the present 
rate of consumption, for a_ thousand 
years, according to Mr. Jardine. 


The Greensand Process 


While the State Department 
Department of Commerce have been dis- 
couraging the German potash ‘combina- 
t.on in its efforts to place a loan in this 
country, the Department of Agriculture 
has been working with an industrial con- 
cern in the development of the process 
used at the Odessa plant, which is iden- 
tified as the Moxham process. The work 
at Odessa marks the culmination of fif- 
teen years’ study of the potash probiem 


Closely 
State 


the 


by this 


the 


method 
United 
the German 
agreement be- 
potash inter- 
of government offi- 


and the 


The Quickest 
The Surest 


Lubricating Oils 


Pennsylvania 


Neutral Oil 
200 Vis., No. 3 Color 


—————Per gallon————"_, 
ne, 1925. 

H. L. H. 
January $0.30 $0.27% ast 251% 
February 3 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 


36 
34. 

33 

B21 
31 


oO 
~t 


26 

21 
21 
21% 
—t2 


Bt 


Cylinder Stock 


600, Steam Refined 
Per gallo 


1925. 
:. 


6 $0.221% 
o~ 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Le 


by the United States G 
ticularly the Bureau of 
partment of Agriculture. 
establishing an industry 
pete with Germany. 
survey of mineral 
try to see what 
purpose. Then 
technology of 
the minerals. 
carried on 
bureau of 


vernment, 
Soils of the De- 
with a view of 

that will com- 
First, there was a 
resources of the coun- 
were available for this 
came development of the 
extraction of potash from 
Much of this work has been 
under J. W. Turrentine, of the 
soils. After the project for 
obtaining. potash from kelp was aban- 
doned by reason of the passing of the 
war exigency and the highly increased 
cost of labor, Dr. Turrent:ne evolved the 
idea that it shou!d be possible to obtain 
potash successfully from siliceous ma- 
terials,” and experiments on greensand 
which were undertaken turned out suc- 
cessfully. Attention was attracted about 
that time to the Odessa plant which, as 
described by government experts, had 
solved the problem of extracting alumina, 
iron oxide, and potash from greensand, 
but threw away the silicates. The Tur- 
rentine process was then modified to 
meet the Moxham process. 

Greensand contains about 61, percent 
of potash, Dr. Turrent ne says. The ma- 
terial is first treated w.th sulphuric acid, 
which takes out iron, alumina, and potash 


(Continued on page 11/4) 


par- 


World Nitrogen Needs 


The annual report of the council and 
executive committee of the British Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Federation, covering 
their fiscal year ended May 31, 1925, gives 
the following data of world production of 
nitrogen for the year ended May 31, 
last:— 

———Tons — 

924-2 ~¥ 1923-24. 
By-product sulphate 
monia 
Synthetic 
monia 


290,300 275,000 


sulphate of 

231,000 
506,000 
104,000 


18,000 


545,100 
115,000 
25,000 


Totals 
*Cyanamide 
Nitrate of lime 
Other forms 

nitrogen 


of synthetic 


60,000 52,000 


Total production 745, 100 680,000 
Deliveries of Chilean nitrate 
of soda in consuming mar- 
840,000 


1,020,000 


363,000 


.1,108, 100 
ugricul- 


Totals 
Estimated total for 


tural consumption 983, 100 900,000 
mostly con- 
and in- 


ammoni.. 


Japan is 
ammonia 


of 


in 
of 
sulphate 


*(Cyanamide meade 
verted into sulphate 
cluded under synthetic 


The average price 


Is 


paid to members for 
neutral sulphate of ammonia, 21.1 percent 
nitrogen, was £12 5s. 6d., a reduction of 
nearly 8 percent from the previous year. 
The increase in consumption of sulphate 
of ammonia, amounting to about 10 per- 
cent, has, therefore, been purchased at 
a sacrifice of slightly more than 11 per- 
cent in the parity value. 


The Most Satisfactory 


means of reaching every tonnage buyer of — 


Chemicals—Dyestufts—Oils—Paint and Varnish Materials— 
Naval Stores — Drugs — Fertilizer Materials — 


is an ADVERTISEMENT in the 
OIL, PAINT & DRUG REPORTER 


SEND FOR RATES 
eee EEE 


12 Gold Street 


South Texas 


Neutral Oil 
200 Vis., No. 3 Color 


c——— Per gallon- 
1924. 
H. L. H. 
$0.13% $0.11 $0.13 
-13% #« «13 -13 
-138% «13 15 
‘17 -13 115 
17 15% 15 
she 15 
.16 14% 
.16 104 
September -13 -1l 
October 1 12 
November 12 
December 12 
-10% 


Oklahoma 


Neutral Oil 
200 Vis., No. 3 Color 


———Per gallon 
“1924. 
L. 
$0.12 
-15% 
+1545 
.16 
.16 
-14 
oan 
-11% 
11% 
-10% 
10% 
10% 


January 
F ebrua ry 


1 
Le 
1 
cP 
12 
SF 
li 
15 


H. 
eoeccere £0.15 

16 

-16 


H, 
$0.11 
ll 
-13 
-13 


January 
Fe er 


September 
October 
November 
December 
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1925. 


L 
30.12 
.12 
14% 
14 
.14 
14 
13% 
12% 
% .12 
ri, 
i“ 


12 
-12 
1v 
12 


1925. 


L. 
$0.10% 
-10% 
12% 


-11t 


ey 


Eee 


ek ek pak 


Parafin Wax 
Pomeivenia 


122@124, White, Crude, Seats 


——_—— Per pound— 
1924. 19 
H. L, H. 
$0.08% $0.0314 $0.05% 

- 04% 04% 05% 
04% 05% 
04% 
05% 
05 
04% 
04% 
05 
0 


January 
February d 
Marc h 04% 
055% 
05% 
05% 
.05 
O41 
05 
05 
07% 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December : 
0%, 


Oklahoma 
122@124, White, Crude, Seale 


——Per pound 
1924. 
H. L, H. 
$0.03% $0.02% $0.05 
038% .03% 05 
-O45% 03% 05% 
05% .04% 04% 
05% 04% -04% 
04% .038% -045% 
-08%  .035% 04% 
4% .03% 04% 
05% 04% 04% 
05% Co% 05% 
05% 05 05% 
05% .04% 05% 
05146 .02% -05% 


1925. 
L. 

30.04% 
04% 
-04% 
-04%4 
OAL 
-04% 
-0456 
-O4% 
04% 
04% 
05% 
0534 
04% 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Japanese Trade in Fertilizers and Materials 


According to the returns of t 
production of superphosphate dt 
80,129,775 kamme, 


an increase of 5,189,682 kamme, 
Here are 
according to producers:— 


bu 


Producer. 
Japan Sulphuric Soda 
Nitto Sulphuric Fertilizer 
Niigata Sulphate 
Hokuriku Artificial 
Osaka Alkali Co 
Taki Fertilizer Co..... 
Japan Artificial Fertilizer Co 
Formosa Fertilizer 
Rasa Island Phosphate 
Konoshima Artificial Fertilizer Co 
Teikoku Artificial Fertilizer Co 
Sumitomo Fertilizer Co 


Totals 


* Decrease. 
The following table 
previous three years:— 


shows 


Superphosphate 
Mixture manure 


Totals 


he Japan 
iring the 


and the output of mixtures was 25,654,746 kamme. 
the corresponding period of the previous year, 


it the 


a ue 


828,17 


39,555,482 


2.27417 


9. 080,2 2 


80,12 29 ,tie 


production 


_ 


1922. 
142,720, 5 


47,! 


190,643, 


Artificial 
first six 


Fertilizer Association, domestic 
months of 1925 amounted to 
Compared with 
production of superphosphate shows 


output of mixtures decreased 5,205,067 kamme. 
the: figures (in kamme) for the 


above products for the period specified 


Compared 
with 1924. 


34,980 
15, 980 


Compared 
with 1924. Mixtures. 


oO 


16,804, 
2,846,478 
1,336,140 

631,408 
413,400 
2,479,670 


*138,060 
21,792 


*5, 205,067 


43 


5,189,682 25,654,746 


of artificial fertilizers in Japan for the 


"1924. 
142,508, 628 
50,944,601 


193,453,229 


Kamme 
1923. 
146,687,785 

51,536,673 


198, 224,458 


11 
114,009 


520 


Japanese Imports of Fertilizer Materials 


Imports of artificial 


Japan Fertilizer Association. 
as is shown in the 


fertilizer raw 
months of 1925 amounted to 144,876,665 tons, valued at 1,521,560 yen, 
Bean oil cake and sulphate of ammonia lead the others, 
particulars listed below: 


—October imports 


Tons. 
1,956 
4,128 
20,107 
6,327 


Nitrate 
Sulphate 
Sulphate 
Phosphate 
Bone 2626 
Bone dust 2 679 
Oil cake, bean 26.668 
cottonseed 1,225 
rapeseed 
others 
Fish guano 
Other refuse 


of soda 
of potash.... 
of ammonia 


Totals 
* Decrease. 


Following are the i 
previous three years: 
Tons. 
Nitrate of soda 10,106 
Sulphate of potash 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Phosphate 
Bone 
Bone 
Oil cake, bean 
cottonseed 
rapeseed 
others 
Fish guano 


173,670 
18,985 
6,424 
7,695 
2,139 
412,146 


Totals 


f artificial 


Yen. 
246,673 
508,467 

3,435,130 
150,800 
268, 680) 


318,636 


9. 997. 758 


1922-—_— 
Yen. 
1,084, 


599 


nee 


"901,357 
602.323 
459, 864 


30, 200, 267 


materials 


fertilizer raw 


during the first ten 
according to the 


into Japan 


ca January to—, 
October. 
Yen. 
4,217,644 


2,087,722 


c—Compared with 
September. 
Tons. Yen. 
*1,538 212,148 
4,029 496,197 
2. ~ 569,290 
*607,171 


Tons. 
31,170 
17,234 
166,372 
211,492 

117 
34,459 
893,768 
53,726 
66,693 
12,494 ¢ 
11,035 1,050,647 
osee 1,690,869 


6,695 2,925,355 1,521,560 144,876,665 


materials into Japan in the 


1924— 
Yen. 

5,259,988 
1,412,487 
24,179,978 
8,670,375 
3,626,238 
4,462,959 
91,270,791 
3,832,120 
7,087,244 
1,051,346 
2,193,565 


—1923 


Yen. Tons. 
7,624,616 40,110 
646, 064 12,812 
24,950,654 3,15 
4,854,488 
3,147,940 
3,853,084 
96,872,461 
4,863,282 
6,252,120 
1,420,041 
8,508,815 


144,574 
154,428 
32,189 
41,62 
1,266,920 
53,704 
76,943 
18,3 
24,329 


1,880,500 157,988 8,574 


262,964 
32,411 
42,815 

1,101,730 
42,195 
89,484 
12,461 
15,176 


153,047,091 


New York, N. Y. 
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Fertilizer Materials: Marke 


The close of the year 1925 marked 
the completion of the rehabilitation of 
one of the key industries of the coun- 
try—the fertilizer trade. If the years 
1923-24 were properly described as the 
years of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment, the year which has just drawn 
to a close might properly be termed the 
year of fulfillment. At the start of the 
year the industry was just regaining its 
footing, after the long up-hill battle 
which followed the market demoraliza- 
tion which came with the collapse of 
the post-war boom; at the close of 1925 
the industry was on a sound footing 
and rapidly forging ahead. 

Returns to the producers of the vari- 
fertilizer materials in 1925 were 
generally more satisfactory than for 
several years previous, and with the 
heavy accumulations of distressed 
stocks thoroughly liquidated in the ear- 
ly part of the year, the market entered 
upon a more prosperous era, both for 
the producer and the distributor. Al- 
though prices for the year showed an 
upward surge, there was nothing in the 
nature of a boom. On the contrary 
the efforts of the entire industry ap- 
peared to be directed towards stabili- 
zation, and the price swings were not 
as violent as during the preceding sev- 
eral vears. The stringent credit terms 
which the mixers put into effect dur- 


ous 


Fertilizer sales, in tons, in the twelv 
in the year, December 1, 1924, to Nove 
previous three years, are given below. 
tag sales:— 


Mississippi total 
December 
January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 


Tennessee 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 


August 
September 
October 
November 


Missouri 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Arkansas 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Louisiana 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 


Texas 
December 
January 
February . 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
september 
October 
November 


Virginia 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
september 
October 
November 

North Carolina 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Puly 
\ugt 


* January-Mar 


the 1924-25 season, together with 
policy of moderation in production, 
bore fruit in the year which has just 
come to a close. Stocks of materials 
and mixtures were not excessive, and 
the market was under the control of the 
stronger factors in the industry to a 
great extent during the year. Credits 
were good; collections were being 
watched closely; and the industry made 
gratifying progress in clearing up the 
outstandings. All in all, the fertilizer 
industry closed the year 1925 in sound- 
er position than has been the case since 
the boom days which followed the ar- 
mistice. and the outlook indicates fur- 
ther progress towards prosperity for 
the trade as a whole in the year just 
getting under way. 

Although the cotton crop in 1925 was 
a heavy one, prices realized by the 
growers were fair, and the outlook for 
the 1926 season, from the standpoint of 
the fertilizer industry is a favorable 
one. This is true likewise of the great- 
er part of the agricultural sections of 
the country, with the possible exception 
of the New England tobacco growing 
sections, where overproduction during 
the past few years has piled up a 
large carry-over of tobacco, with the 
probability that the growers will cur- 
tail their acreage until this surplus has 
been moved. 


ing 
the 


e principal Southern States, by months, 
mber 30, 1925, with comparisons for the 
The sales as reported are based on tax 


1923-4. 1922-3. 1921-2. 
204,622 
5,050 
29,700 


59,201 


1924-5. 
258,078 
6,600 
24,540 
86,920 


3,240 
7,600 


11,900 
50,500 
44,598 
97,194 26,714 
56,424 37, 49,361 

1,050 18,056 
1,250 

500 


oer 


275 

150 

5,580 

850 3,351 
114,060 
530 
2.050 
8,000 
28,539 
2,000 
12,000 


143,674 
1,700 
»,070 

11,106 
38,239 
51,203 
49 
2,274 
,260 cS 
2,036 3 oD 
14,170 5,075 
11,801 
500 
17,176 
S85 
2,016 
6,432 
2,663 
2,760 


3,000 


64,232 
32 
2,380 
3,883 
8.095 
2,125 
640 

15 
1,000 


: 7 
16,600 


95,538 
13 
21,450 
24,050 
31,100 
17,900 


19,900 
25,167 
60,104 
15,00 

1,909 


a 


600 


111,930 


5,962 
7,000 
413,853 
37,870 
8,996 
4,710 


6,030 


4,525 


103,008 
4,600 
17,060 
32.460 
38,024 
4,559 


580 


2,909 
390 
121 
150 


23 
200 
3.200 
1,600 
Joo 


$48,150 
1,850 
58,074 


D 
2,260 
600 

350 


910 
15, 667 


93,180 
36,916 

4,590 

4,180 
20,075 
44,179 
23,545 


7,091 

4,045 
22,701 
45,001 
21,276 


300 


1,217,628 
21,471 
114,041 
169,168 
512,325 


315,071 


19,7 
9,500 
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South Carolina 
December 
January 
February 


April 
May 
June 
July 


August 
September 
October 


Georgia 
December 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 


Florida 
December 
January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
Alabama 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 


Increasing competition by North 
Africa in the consuming markets of 
the world has cut into the export trade 
of American producers of phosphate 
rock, according to the Department of 
Commerce. World production of phos- 
phate rock in 1924, just compiled, indi- 
cate that the output aggregated 8,000,- 
000 tons, the largest amount yet re- 
corded. Although the world produc- 
tion for 1924 was over 1,000,000 tons in 
excess of the 1923 output, the United 
States’ production fell off 138,917 tons, 
although this country remained the 
most important producer, with 36 per- 
cent of the world total in 1924. Tunis 
was a close second with 35 percent. In- 
ability of the American producers to 
regain their prewar position has been 
due to the loss of export trade brought 
about by the strenuous efforts on the 
part of the North African producers to 
capture the European markets. The 
combined 1924 production of the North 
African phosphate countries, which 
include Tunis, Algeria, Morocco and 
Egypt, exceeded that of the United 
States by more than _ 1,000,000 tons. 
Unlike the United States, these coun- 
tries have virtuallv no home market 
for their phosphates, and it to be 
expected that no efforts will be spared 
on their part to develop foreign trade. 
On the average, the North African 
phosphates are lower in grade than 
high-grade Florida rock, but the close 
proximity to important consuming mar- 
kets and low ocean freight rates have 
made them formidable competitors in 
European markets. During 1913 the 
United States shipped to Belgium 124,- 
601 tons, whereas in 1924 American ex- 
ports totaled orly 57,969 tons to that 
country. In the former year the United 
States supplied 53 percent of the total 
Belgian imports and North Africa 3 
percent. These percentages have since 
been more than reversed. Germany 
continues to hold first place at an ex- 
port market for American phosphate, 
although the trade has changed 
siderably since before the war. Ship- 
ments of high grade hard rock have 
declined from 259,441 tons in 1913 to 
92,021 tons in 1924. In the same pe- 
riod, exports of land pebble have in- 
creased about 25 percent, the total in 
1924 being 129,213 tons. Consumption 
of phosphate by German agricultural- 
ists at the present time is considerably 
less than in previous years. There has 
been a decided shift from phosphate 
rock to basic phosphate slag, of which 
Germany imported in 1924 a total of 
517,610 tons from the Lorraine, French, 
Luxemburg, and Saar steel mills. 
American phosphates have been sup- 
planted in France by the North African 
product, but the trade with Spain 
increased from 66,998 tons in 1913 
110,146 tons in 1924. Shipments to 
Japan during the same period have 
fallen off from 67,392 tons to 45,733 tons. 
The loss in this instance is not due to 
North African competition, but is 
caused by the exploitation on a large 
scale of the phosphate deposits of An- 
guar, Which island was mandated to 
Japan by the Treaty of Versailles. 

While detailed figures on world pro- 
duction and trade in phosphate rock 
for 1925 are not yet available, the trade 
would not be surprised to learn that 
the North African industry had re- 
ceived a set-back as a result of the in- 
surrection in Morocco. 


is 


con- 


has 
to 


MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Review 


1923-4. 
862,240 
27,800 
189,000 
318,000 
230,000 
54,000 


1924-5. 1922-3. 1921-2. 
868,307 

10,000 

70,484 
200, 403 
432.512 
119,899 


17,324 
180,904 
195,734 
219,032 

30,390 
9,128 19,000 6,740 
5,335 7,000 4,335 
1,450 1,090 

.200 2,500 3,500 
6,632 3,440 a 
5,216 5,300 9, 
6,048 6,400 ii, 


1,779 
42,976 
116,455 


260,436 


48 
748 


673,865 
6,566 
108,426 1 
198,907 257,985 
‘ 170,494 
53.0387 
4,508 


2,600 
3,073 
7, 


‘ 
D 
i 


900 
1,¢50 
666 


900 

850 

2,284 

1,814 

367,163 362,750 
46,900 
48,426 
58,974 
38,173 


31,465 
12,175 
7.600 
14,735 

19,950 
38,260 
36,240 


586,515 


375 
£4,580 


170,490 
18,850 


130, 700 
295, 700 
108,650 
1,650 
S15 
300 

1 th 
400 
a0 


3,150 


170,485 
75,720 
5,628 
407 
350 
550 
900 
S00 
2,300 


O60 

7.000 

212 

2 

Ls) 

35 

126 

3,000 615 


Comparative Values 


numbers compiled 
basic fertilizer 
the basis of a normal 
gust 1, 1914, compare 
follows: — 


Index 
typical 


from four 
materials on 
100 for Au- 


the year as 


of 
for 


104.5 
104.2 
14205 
lee 


9 
January ....... er 1 
February ..... 2 11 
March 
April 

May 

June 

Juiy 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


25. 1294 
110.9 
110.9 
109.1 
103.5 
106.1 
108.4 
111.9 
112.4 
109.5 
: 114.5 
Germany's fertilizer trade showed 
material expansion in 1925. In addi- 
tion to increasing home demand, manu- 
facturers of potash and nitrogenous 
fertilizers were likewise steadily re- 
gaining their pre-war markets and ex- 
tending their exports to new fields. Ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Germany in the 
first eight months of 1925 imported 
$12,706,065 worth of fertilizers, against 
$7,043,098 in the corresponding period 
of 1924. Exports for the first three- 
quarters of 1925 were valued at $25,- 
514,034, against only $9,358,960 during 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. The increases were gen- 
eral and covered practically all items 
of both imports and exports. Germany 
imported 919,621 tons of fertilizers dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1925, 
compared with 486,073 tons during the 
Same period of 1924. Inasmuch as 
only 1,403,272 tons were imported dur- 
ing the whole of 1913, it appears that 
the import trade in fertilizers is rapidly 
returning to pre-war volume. Basie 
phosphate slag from France, Belgium, 
the Saar Valley, and Luxemburg; 
phosphate rock from the United States, 
Algeria, and French Moroceo; and fish 
meal from Norway and Great Britain 
were the principal items of import. 
Exports have inereased to afar 
sreater extent than have imports—from 
only 499,730 tons during the first eight 
months of 1924 to 1,296,492 in the 
responding period of 1925. The 
important increases occurred in 
ments of potash salts, sulphate 
ammonia, and superphosphates. 


Nitrogenous 


v8 3 
97.0 
108.4 
112.4 
109.5 


as 


cor- 
most 
ship- 
and 


fertilizers comprise the 
second leading group among Germany’s 
fertilizer e: ports. The predominant 
item Was sulphate of ammonia. Japan, 
Denmark, ind China were the princi- 
pal importers of this product from Ger- 
many in 1924. Important changes 
curred during 1925, however, and 
Netherlands at present leads as 
chaser, followed by Denmark. 
Cuba, the United States, 
akia, and Spain. 


oOCc- 

the 
pur- 
Japan, 
Czechoslov- 


_Germany’'s interest in phosphate fer- 
tilizers is principally in the import 
trade in raw products, most of which 
are received from the United States 
and northern Africa. German effici- 
ency in the production of sulphuric 
acid has made it possible to produce 
acid phosphate very cheaply. Nearly 
all imports of phosphates are for use 
in Germany and only small quantities 
are re-exnorted. Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands are the 
principal purchasers of German super- 
phosphates. 
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United States Distributors 
of Potash Salts 
of the 
German Potash 
Syndicate 





Muriate of Potash . : - §80-85% KCI 
Sulfate of Potash — - -  - 90-95% K,SO, 
48-53% K.SO, 


Tobacco Mixtures 
During the latter part of 1925, ° 
a committee of tobacco specialists Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


from North Carolina and Virginia 
met, and agreed that a tobacco ° 
fertilizer should contain not more Manure Salt, Minimum ° ° 30% K,0 
than one unit of chlorine to two 
units of potash. ° e 
Manure Salt, mznimum_ - - 20% K,O 


This requirement may be sup- 
plied by deriving the potash in 


the fertilizer mixture as follows: Kainit minimum S a - 14% K,0 
9 


half from muriate of potash; half 
12.4% K,O 


from sulfate of potash. 

A new Pennsylvania fertilizer Kainit minimum “ is 
law which became effective on 4 
January first, 1926, does not per- 


mit the use of potash materials ° ° 

ot chlorine in tobacco There 18 a plentiful supply ot all 
The quality of cigar leaf and d h l l hi - 

other smoking tobacco has been QTa es of potas Sa ts for Car y S Ip 

improved through the use of high | 

analysis mixtures containing sul- ment 4 

fate of potash, and sulfate of pot- 

ash magnesia. 





Potato Mixtures POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Many sweet potato growers 10 BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
have increased their yields and ATLANTA SAN JOSE, CAL. : BALTIMORE 


improved the quality of their 
Sales Agents, H. J. Baker~& Bro., 81 Fulton St., New York 


crops when mixtures containing - jonte, Be J ert 8 Fuben St. New Yor 
i ies, yer, son and Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

potash in the sulfate form were est of Rockies, Meyer 

used. 


Many successful growers prefer 
the above form for Irish as well 
as sweet potatoes. 
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Reach the Cream of the Drug Trade— 


16,500 Copies Per Issue, Minimum 


by advertising in Cy, 
e 


Drugeistse4Circular 


AMERICA’S LEADING AND OLDEST DRUG JOURNAL 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR (A. B. C.) published 
monthly, and the Red Book Price List published semi- 
annually, are known as the drug trade twins; they render 
a service invaluable to the druggists throughout the United 
States and Canada. We will gladly send you a copy of 
our A. B. C. Circulation Statement. 


THIS IS A HALF PAGE 


Twelve Months - - $61.00 per issue 


Six ' - - —_— * * 
Three = : - a |6hCU* 


THIS ISA QUARTER PAGE 


Twelve Months - - $32.00 per issue 


Six ms - - 38.00 “ “ 
Three ™ - - aa ”“.* 


N ANALYSIS, by occupation, 

of the circulation of THE 

OUR first question when buying DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, made by 
advertising space in any publi- the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
cation is ‘What is your circulation 2” shows 83.39% retail druggists. There 
is no guess work when you buy space 
in THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 
We will furnish you with an A. B.C. 
audit of our circulation semi-annually. 


There is a difference between circu- 
lation claimed and circulation guaran- 
teed, and a still greater difference 
when the guarantee is backed up by 
the report of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Our advertising space is 
sold on the basis of A.B.C. circulation. 


THIS IS A FULL-PAGE 


Twelve Months - - $108.00 per issue 


Six “ - - imo" « 
Three “ - - 27700 | 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 12 Gold Street, New York 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


The following table shows in detail the increase in both imports and exports in 
Germany for the periods under discussion:— 


Items. 


Superphosphates 
Potash salts— 
Manure salts (18-42 percent) 
Potassium sulphate 
Potassium chloride 
Ammonium sulphate 
Bone meal 
Chilean saltpeter 
Artificial guano and ground animal meal 
Natural guano . 
Calcium nitrate and other fertilizers........-. 


Totals 


Items. 
(Basic phosphate slag... eee 
Fishmeal and animal ScrapsS.......+-++++eeeeeee 
Superphosphates 
Potash salts— 
Carnalite 
Raw salts (12-17 percent).......... 
Manure salts (18-42 percent)... 
Potassium sulphate 
Magnesium-potassium 
Potassium chloride 
Animonium sulphate 
Bone meal 
Chilean saltpeter 
Artificial guano and ground animal meal 
Calcium nitrate and other fertilizers........-. 


Totals 


The year 19-5 established a record 
expansion in the consumption of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, according to Aik- 
man, Ltd., of London. The rapidly 
increasing production, according to 
this firm, has found an unexpected 
power of absorption, which augurs well 
for the future, and is a strong indica- 
tion that agriculturists all over the 
world are gradually appreciating the 
fact that for every pound spent on 
these fertilizers an increased yield rep- 
resenting a value of two to three 
pounds is obtained. 


The main increase in supplies, ac- 
cording to this authority, has been 
provided by synthetic nitrogen prod- 
ucts, the total world’s production of 
which for the calendar year 1925 is es- 
timated at 480,000 tons of nitrogen, 
against 410,000 tons for the previous 
year, an increase of 17 percent. The 
production of by-product sulphate of 
ammonia for the year is estimated at 
270,000 tons of nitrogen, against 280,000 
in 1924, a decrease of 3% per- 
cent. Deliveries of Chilean nitrate for 
the year 19-5, in terms of nitrogen, 
amounted to 377,000 tons, against 

»,000 tons in the preceding year, an 
increase of 6% percent. Unsold stocks 
of hoth synthetic nitrogen products 
and by-product sulphate of ammonia 
are not believed to be larger than at 
the close of 1924, so that the figures of 
production may be taken as approxi- 
mately the real consumption. Prices 
of both synthetic nitrogen products 
and by-product sulphate of ammonia 
have ruled consistently lower than 
nitrate of soda, so that the increased 
consumption of the latter product is 
all the more remarkable. 

The following is a comparison of the 
figures for the six months ended De- 
cember 31, 1913, 19°3, 1924 and 1925, 
and the nitrate years ending June 30, 
1914, 1924 and 1925: 


tons 


Deliveries in Europe and Egypt— 
For six months ending Dec. 31 
For twelve months ending June 

Deliveries in United States— 

For six months ending Dec. 31 
For twelve months ending June 

Deliveries in other countries— 

For six months ending Dec, 31 
For twelve months ending June 

Shipments to Europe and Egypt— 
For six months ending Dec. 31 
For twelve months ending June : 

Shipments to United States 
For six months ending Dec. 81.. 
For twelve months ending June ? 

Shipments to other countries— 
For six months ending Dec. 
For twelve months ending 

Production in Chile— 

For six months ending Dec 
For twelve months ending June : 

Visible supply 
For Europe and Egypt at Dec. 31 
For United States at Dec, 31 
For other countries at Dec. : 

Stocks in Chile at Dec. 


a... 
June : 


Total supply in sight at Dee. ¢ 


* Estimating production in December at 


————— I m port s—-$—$—$ $$ 

1924—-———_,_ —-—-—1925_—-—, 

Reichmarks. Tons. Reichmarks. 

2,142,000 542,880 21,535,000 

7,684,000 280,118 11,466,0C0 

6 38,429 12,343,000 
28,531 2,302, 


1,000 


_ 
— 
Tons. 
259,885 
177,185 
18,638 
14,730 


4,000 
1,400 
235,000 
556, 000 


72,000 
944,000 
3,901,000 
25,000 
141,000 
612,000 
29,568,000 919,621 53,342,000 
Exports—————_—_—_ 
-—— 1925 ——-——_, 
Tons. Reichmarks. 
43,206 1,717,000 
3,963 629,000 
31,797 2,096,000 


430 8,000 
231,452 4,847,000 
560,346 28,193,000 

81,856 12,112,000 
27,946 2,835,000 
140,173 15,922,000 
123,936 28,884,000 
12,859 1,292,000 
8,923 2,478,000 
4,392 492,000 
25,213 5,611,000 


14,0°0 

486,073 
c—_—_—_— 
—-——1924—- —_ fT 
Tons. 
2,034 
1,023 
13,797 


15 
124,486 
185,222 

46,161 
14,466 
55,489 
46,712 
622 
5,413 
143 
4,147 


499,730 


OF 


Reichmarks. 
56,000 
000 
,000 


1,000 
2,078,000 
9,172,000 
6,530,000 
1,349.000 
5,835,000 

12,445,000 
62,000 
1,182,000 
3,000 
891,000 


40,614,000 


1,296, 492 107,116,000 


the possibility of agreeing prices in 
European markets with other nitrogen 
preducers, or, if this proved impossi- 
ble, would provide them with a power- 
ful weapon with which to fight these 
competitors. 

Commenting on the market outlook 
for synthetic nitrogen products, the 
Aikman review set forth that the pro- 
duction in Germany during the current 
nitrate year, June, 19.25, to May, 1926, 
which was previously estimated at 
420,000 tons of nitrogen, against 360,000 
tons for 1924 now appears unlikely to 
exceed 400,000 tons at most. Financial 
stringency in Germany made it at one 
time probable that the power of ab- 
sorption had reached its limit and that 
au substantial reduction in consump- 
tion there would take place next spring, 
which, it is believed, resulted for a few 
months in a voluntary curtailment of 
production by the German producers. 
A large credit has, however, been ar- 
ranged by the Stickstoff Syndicate, in 
conjunction with a German bank, 
which in turn has been guaranteed 
against loss by the Germun govern- 
ment to the extent of £1,000,000. This 
will enable consumers to obtain Ger- 
man synthetic nitrogen as they re- 
quire it and only necessitate payment 
on December 1, 1926, and may have 
far-reaching effects in increasing con- 
sumption and thus leave less nitrogen 
available for export. The negotiations 
which the Stickstoff Syndicate were 
reported to have had in Norway for 
the erection of a large plant for the 
production of nitrate of lime are un- 
derstood to have fallen through, so 
that the expected increase in produc- 
tion from this source will at any rate 
be delayed. In other countries the 
total present productive capacity is es- 
timated by Aikman at 80,000 to 100,000 
tons of nitrogen per annum, but new 
plants are under erection in the United 
1924-25. 
Tons, 


1925-26. 
Tons. 


1913-14. 


Tons. 


1923-24. 
Tons. 


296,000 315,500 


1,170,000 


490,000 
1,984,000 


281,500 
, 104,000 


348,000 
1,030,000 


oO 
3,000 


257,000 
000 


80,000 
140,000 


45,000 
92,000 


89,000 
152,000 


891,000 
1,279,000 


1,194,000 
2,025,000 


686,000 
,€66,000 


381,000 
1,101,000 


6,000 


2 406,000 
547.400 


930,000 


82,000 
144,000 


46,000 
87,000 


77,000 
145,000 


215,000 
1,000 


1,367,000 
2,822,000 


1,084,000 
184,000 


711,000 *627,500 
92,000 *7121,000 
21,000 *54,000 

882,000 #909, 000 


1,098,000 
71,000 
18,000 

498,000 


573,000 
200,000 

14,000 
852,000 


1,685,000 1,639,000 1,706,000 1,711,500 


230,000 tons and shipments at 115,000 tons to 


Europe and Egypt, *5,000 tons to the United States and 25,000 tons to other countries 


jt Excluding about 60,000 tons reserve stock 


As the Producers’ 


evidently 


Association is 
now studying plans for in- 
creasing the sale of Chilean nitrate, 
according to Aikman, it would appear 
au Wise policy on its part to recon- 
sider the whole system of distribution 
of nitrate in Europe where the compe- 
tition from synthetic nitrogen products 
is most felt. What is required 
changed method of selling, 
would enable the association 
its prices to those 
financial conditions and the competi- 
tion of other nitrogenous’ products 
makes it advisable to do so and at the 
same time insure nitrate distributors 
of as good a return on the capital they 
employ as they can obtain by selling 
other nitrogenous fertilizers. A scheme 
embodying this suggestion, Aikman’s 
report continues, might easily be 
worked out in conjunction with the 
principal importers without any dis- 
turbance of the present trade and 
would, in addition, give the association 


is a 
which 
carry 
where 


to 
markets 


in the hands of the American government. 
Kingdom, Italy, France, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland and the United States, 
which, when completed, are likely to 
increase the annual productive capac- 
ity by about 100,000 tons of nitrogen, 
although less than half of this in- 
crease is expected to be available dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Increasing production of synthetic 
nitrogen products Was an important 
factor in the market situation during 
the past year. The effect of the syn- 
thetic material was largely felt in 
Europe, but the domestic market sit- 
uation likewise reflected the competi- 
tion of this material. German syn- 
thetic sulphate of ammonia again sold 
in large quantities in the American 
market during the year, but did not 
adversely affect the domestic product, 
inasmuch as a shortage of the do- 
mestic prevailed for the greater part 
of the season. A new German prod- 
uct, leuna-saltpeter, a combination of 
synthetic sulphate of ammonia and 


nitrate of soda, also came in for a 
heavy demand in American markets 
in 1925. The. production of synthetic 
nitrogen ‘products in Germany for the 
fertilizer year ended June 30, 1925, was 
estimated at approximately 360,000 
tons of nitrogen, of which 50,000 tons 
was in the form of by-product sul- 
phate of ammonia, 190,000 tons syn- 
thetic sulphate of ammonia, 55,000 tons 
cyanamide, 15,000 tons nitrate of soda, 
5,000 tons nitrate of lime, and 45,000 
tons in other products. Production of 
German synthetic nitrogen products 
for the year ended June 30, next, has 
been estimated at 420,000 tons. In 
other countries, the aggregate output 
for the year ended June 30, last, in 
terms of nitrogen, was ayproximately 
80,000 tons of cyanamide, 20,000 tons 
nitrate of lime, and 20,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia. 


Ammoniates 


Chile was again the dominating 
factor in the market situation, not- 
withstanding continued development of 
synthetic nitrogen materials in Ger- 
many and other countries during the 
year. For the greater part of 1925 
the domestic market for nitrate of 
soda was thoroughly controlled by the 
importers, and at no time during the 
year was there sufficient resale ma- 
terial available to affect the spot 
quotation. Unlike the previous year, 
when European’ speculators’ resold 
large auantities of distressed nitrate to 
the United States and broke the mar- 
ket in this country, the marketinz of 
the Chilean product in 1925 was a very 
orderly process, and under the control 
of the regular trade factors at all times. 
Prices, on the whole, were consistently 
above 1924 levels, this being due in 
large measure to the recovery in sterl- 
ing exchange prices. Although continued 
talk of the necessity for lowering the 
export tax find reducing the sales 
price of Chilean nitrate of soda was 
heard, no material progress in this 
direction was made during the year. 
Production costs showed an increase 
in 1925, owing to various new laws 
which were promulzated in Chile pro- 
viding for compulsory contributions 
from employers. The price of oil fuel 
also showed an increase. As a result 
of the work of professional Com- 
munist agitators, the labor situation 
in Chile reached a serious stage during 
the summer months. A number of 
oficinas on the Taracapa Pampa were 
seized by Communist laborers, and it 
was necessary to use the military 
forces in recovering some of the 
plants, several hundred of the dis- 
turbers being killed in the ensuing 
conflicts. A number of labor agitators 
were expelled from the country, and 
this improved the situation somewhat. 
Strikes at the ports, on the nitrate 
railways, and in a few cases at the 
oficinas, continued to interrupt the 
shipment of nitrate abroad, and in- 
creased costs, owing to the fact that 
the steamship companies, anticipating 
troukle in loading and fueling in Chil- 
ean ports, due to the strikes, raised 
their charter rates. 

An important development in the 
Chilean situation during the year was 
the acquisition by an American com- 
pany of a considerable acreage of ni- 
trate lands, as well as a railroad run- 
ning to the coast. The American com- 
pany is now engaged in establishing 
a large plant in Chile and expects to 
vegin production about the middle of 
1926. The company is reported to be 
in possession of a new process for ni- 
trate extraction, which will effect a 
saving of 50 per cent of present pro- 
duction costs. Presumably, this new 
process will be available to all of the 
other producers, as it is understood 
that the new company will be a mem- 
ber of the Chilean’ Nitrate of Soda 
Producers’ Association, 

Intensive propaganda by 
of sulphate of ammonia cut into the 
nitrate of soda business in Japan to 
a considerable extent last year. Late 
in the year, the Nitrate Producers’ 
Association announced that as a re- 
sult of special arrangements made for 
supplying the Japanese market, it had 
prohibited the shipment of new pur- 
chases to that country until further 
notice. 

A feature in nitrate marketing in 
1925 was the granting of a special “fall 
clause’ by the association, protecting 
its buyers against reduction in prices 
which were fixed for the 1925-26 sea- 
son. In explaining this contract clause, 
the association later announced that 
its fall clause “A,” extending protec- 
tion to stocks held by its customers 
June 30, 1926, purchased under cur- 
rent f, a. s. contract, that it would as- 
sume that these stocks consist of the 
buyers’ highest yriced purchases, and 
that the allowance made will be the 
difference between the prices paid for 
such nitrate and the lowest price fixed 
for delivery f.a.s. Chile for the next 
nitrate year, starting July, 1926. 

Sulphate of ammonia prices, on the 
whole, were higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. The market weakened 
a little during the summer months, 
but subsequently reacted upward, fol- 
lowing a cut.in production. As a re- 
sult of the short supplies available 
during the late summer months, there 
was a rush to place contracts for the 


producers 
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1925-26 fertilizer year, and the late 
fall months found the domestic mar- 
ket well sold up, with prices on the 
increase. Up to that ,time, German 
synthetic sulphate of ammonia had not 
sold to any extent in the American 
market, but with the domestic prod- 
uct steadily advancing in price, the 
German product soon became compet- 
itive, and a heavy tonnage of the im- 
ported synthetic material was booked, 
principally in Southern markets. Ger- 
man leuna-saltpeter, a combination of 
nitrate of soda and synthetic sulphate 
of ammonia, also sold in a large way 
in this country. The British sulphate 
of ammonia market was in strong po- 
sition during the closing quarter of 
the year, with increasing export de- 
mand an important factor. During 
the closing three months of 1925, 
American producers were practically 
withdrawn from the export market, 
and were turning down business, pre- 
fering to devote all-of their energies 
to taking care of the home demand, 
which was large. 

During the first half of the year, 
prices for fish scrap were materially 
over those for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924, but the market subse- 
quently reacted under the influence of 
heavier supplies, and prices eased off 
a little. The catch of menhaden dur- 
ing the year under review was much 
larger than that of 1924, and this was 
reflected in the price schedule during 
the closing months of the year. The 
peak for dry scrap at the factories was 
$5 and 10c. per unit, which pre- 
vailed in January and February. This 
compared with a high of $4.95 and 
10c. per unit in December for the pre- 
vious year. Wet acidulated fish scrap 
showed more consistent firmness 
throughout 1925 than was the case in 
1924. 

Heavier buying of tankage for feed- 
ing purposes brought about a stronger 
feeling in the market for fertilizer 
grades, and prices on the concen- 
trated material at Chicago were 
strongly held throughout the year. The 
high for 1925 was $3.25 per unit, the 
same as the 1924 high, the low for the 
year being $2.90, against $2.50 in the 
preceding year. 

Unground tankage in the New York 
market received more support than 
was the case in 1924, and prices last 
year were uniformly higher than was 
the case in the previous year. ‘The 
high for 1925 was $3.75 and 10c. per 
unit, and the low $2.90 and 10c. per 
unit, as compared with $3.50 and 10c. 
and $2.10 and 10e., respectively, in 
1924. Prices on other grades of tank- 
age were also showing more firmness 
in 1925 than was the case in the pre- 
ceding year. 

A heavy crop of cotton and liberal 
supplies of cottonseed meal made for 
an easy market on this ammoniate, 
and prices during the greater part of 
the year were lower than during 1924. 

Dried blood was closely held during 
the greater part of 1925, and prices 
were higher than during the preceding 
year on all grades. The production of 
this material was believed to have 
shown a material falling off, with con- 
siderable tonnage diverted into other 
consuming industries. 


Phosphates 


market during the 
greater part of the year, and prices 
were well maintained. With the sur- 
plus stocks which had been burden- 
ing the market for several years com- 
pletely liquidated, producers were 
operating on a broader scale to take 
eare of the demand, which was good. 
In May of last year the producers 
changed from a ton to a unit basis in 
quoting their material, and advanced 
their prices slightly. In addition, they 
named a sliding price scale, provid- 
ing for advances after December, 1925. 
Prices in effect throughout the year 
were higher than those prevailing in 
1924. While the recovery in the market 
position was reported to have resulted 
in the reopening of a number of small 
plants in the South, evidently the 
market was able to absorb this ad- 
ditional output without disturbance, as 
a steady to strong tone prevailed up 
to the close of the year. 

A better market for Florida phos- 
phate rock developed during the year, 
and prices showed an upward tend- 
ency. The Florida boom, which was 
an important factor in bringing about 
a general strike of railway telegraphers 
late in the vear, and which created a 
car shortage which affected industry 
for the closing quarter of 1925, re- 
sulted in considerable confusion and 
delay in the movement of Florida rock, 
but producers, with the aid of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, succeeded 
in bringing order out of chaos. 

A strong market for bone materials 
prevailed in Chicago during the greater 
part of the year, but the situation 
weakened perceptibly late in 1925, and 
there was a general easing off in 
market values, during November and 
December. Holders had been unwill- 
ing to meet buyers’ price views, and 
the action of the latter in remaining 
out of the market to a considerable 
extent precipitated a general selling 
movement, with a resultant break in 
the price structure. 


It was a sellers’ 
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5 though the prices for the current year Garba e Tank Chi P h 
i : a ° 
Potashes showed a slight increase over the pre- _ ge, fo.b. — otashes 
The accord which German ana Ceding year on most grades, American a ’ B 
i < ae . : * 192 
French potash producers reached in PUYers, by placing their business early, H. ane : = oe 7 ( ag Ss) 


1924, dividing the business of the Were able to secure potashes at prices January $6.00 $5.75 $6.00 $5.7! . : 
United States, was extended last year under those prevailing in 1924, ihsok = — . 6.00 5 Muriate, 80 to 85 Percent, Basis 80 
t Ss, as ) as ye: is al ili a on are 5. OF .00 5.75 
to cover the markets of the world. G During the first eet - Apri 6.06 00 6.5 Percent 
Potash busin 1925 attaine rermany exportec es wae) ay 6.00 00 5 August 13, 1879, the price was $1.40 to $1.42 
wae : os im 1050 Sennen potash salts. The principal markets > 6.00 ; 


. > a 00 3.5 per unit; October 18, 1881, 73c. to 76c.; 1891, 
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August 2: ‘ ; ‘ n919 "sie a am ‘$2.70 and 50c.; * Quotations were changed to a unit basis November 5.85 44.60 
Sep:embe1 250 | 253: Sood. factory) (1 ton=16 units) in May, 1925. — Sas 426% 
OSCARS .cccccese & 2.3 ‘ : etn ‘ 26! 
reamaivar 1924. 


ecember <i sae ‘ =.08 ——————2e t —_——,, 7 
December ....... 247% 24% 26 fe —_ tow. Phosphate Rock, Florida Land Peb- Py rites 
. . 37's if s January $4.00 & $0.50 $3.95 & $0.50 
February No stocks No stocks ble, 68 Percent (A to gr d ) 
Ss lo ade 


March ---» Nostocks No stocks - » not specified 
Sulphate of Ammonia lhe area No eae a. eeke was $10 to $14 per, ton; October 18, 1881, $9. 50; _ January 2, 1905, the price was 0c. to Ile. 
March 5, 1878, the price was 87 sie lade — ove ar aoe ks ae. 1891, $6.50 to $7.50; 1901, 7, to $7.50; 1911, per unit; October 18, 1911, 10c. to 1044c.; 1913, 
pounds: October 18. 1881, $4871 to $5; 1891, $3 July... 300 & 15 & 50 $3°76 to $3.80; 1918, $3 to $8.25; 1920, July, $12. 10#éc. to 1lc.; 1917, December, 25c. 
to $3.05: 15 2.97 ° - 4 AP pe ae . a : “ o- ¢ 200 ie a a 
$3.10; W918, Abril. $ra5e avon pres en jeolembes 400 & [30 3.73 & 130 oe mines) tor i. eal —s : 
. : . 3. “ «* Ovde ae wv a a ox we . 4 
ee ee ioe See Bie Ss eS ™ i feet, ee Oe 
1924. Sous. December 00 & 50 § & .50 January $ $2.10 $2. arch . 3 2 ng 12 Ili 
ee? 2.8: 3.00" a as mere April “13 12 «11% 
’ - igh. Ww. May 12 oka . 4 
apan . : : ‘ 5: ‘ January seeeeees $4.00 & $0.50 $3. a $0.50 June ; j 11% 12 "4113 
a. «69 2.6 7 February i & a & .50 July -. ‘ a5 : September : -11s 
July | - an : 2.5 Mi . _— . & .5bO August hes 2.13 2.69 October .......+. 1 -11% 
neat . : 2.6 23 : . ¢ 50 3.75 & .50 September : : 2.65 -. November ....-- 1: -11% 
September § o « . 3 ae ~< ; 5 : & -50 October ® 4 @ 47 5 a7 ‘ December ‘ -11% 
October ......... 9% > > vune 3.75 & .50 3.75 & .50 Roveumes 8 "1144 
december 2. ‘ : 3 September ...... 4.4 > ah a 2 ‘ G d D A 
Yea = 3 2.85, 2.85 September 0 & 30 4.00 & 50 reensands Deposits Are 
‘ November ...... 4. te ; & 150 
December mieue. Bones, Raw, Ground U. S. Hope for Potash 
Dried Blood ge & 50 3.50 & 50 July 18, 1880, the price was $28 per ton; ; 
a jooensinas 10, 1879, the price was $2.3715 to Tankage, Concentrated 1901, $20. to 1: igi 608 50 180830" 1918 328 (Continued from page 109) 
-. 45 pe : 2 2r 4 - = * ‘ , - amis + O=0- > , vid, Po 
to $2.05. set a “aa wae ee $1.95 qitaptember 4, 1889, the price was $2.2714 to to $30; 1920, July, $62.50. in the form of mixed sulphates, and 
March, 1920, $8.75. ° » $3.00; 1013, $2.95; $2.30 per unit; October 18, 1891, $1.75 to $1.80; (F.o.h. Chicago) leaves a product known as glaucosil or 
(15@17 percent ammonia, f.0.b. New York $75 $1.20; 1911, $2.70; 1913, $2.45; 1920, July, ————_——Per ton—— —, silica gel, constituting about 50 percent 
—~ier wait» ara ames (F.0.b. Chie 1924. 1925. of the greensand. This product is valu- 
1925. ’ : ined ~_——— oH. ols as H. ‘nm b able for use as an absorbent. The mixed 
] H. L “cee ) January $28.00 $25.00 $26.00 $26.90 sulphates are then roasted and broken 
onneary No stocks $3.60 $3.60 en 9nd. February . 25.00 26.00 26.0 down, first into iron oxide suitable for 
February ....... Nostocks : 2h re . H. 4- March 25.00 26.00 26.00 use as a pigment; it can also, by reason 
March 5a atindieg ; oo 6daDuars $3. $3.00 $3. April 28.00 25.00 =. 26.00 26.00 oF its aie ae Giant tenn cloak wae 
April .. 93.60" ta a0 50 February ....... 5 38. 200 iar. ........... ae 00 56.00 26.00 its purity, go directly into s _pro 
May ve 4 vs 60 March .... oa ee 3. 3.00 3. Tune : 00 53:00 26. duction. Potash alum is next obtained 
ja 3.= 3.00 60 April me A 2.3 3.00 3. July 00 28.00 by leaching. By roasting the alum, alumi- 
elec 3.00 m0 May ..... f 2.5 3.00 3 ‘August 28.0 25.00 28.00 num oxide is obtained, and the residue is 
August ce 75 JUNC wie seeeveeee 2.90 2.4 September 28 25.00 28.00 28. potash sulphate or potash. 
September __ YO TULY wee eeeeeeees ; 0 3. October 28. 00 28.00 28 This is the process being utilized suc- 
October 10 aon ttteereee f : ; : November .....- £ 26. .00 28.00 28. cessfully at Odessa, according to infor- 
November : = _—— OE veeeee fF . ‘ § December 26.00 28.00 25 mation in government circles. Engineers 
December 3.7% 8.75 4.00 eetete ane ae = 9. : ear 28. 20.00 23.00 2b. estimate that greensand can be delivered 
Year .. ; 350 «1 December 2 7 , , at that plant or at a number of other 
; ; plants which can be located right ‘on the 


T. k 4 3. Bones, Rough, Hard greensand deposits, at a cost of not over 
Cc ankage, Ground, I al 15 Rise : 25 cents per ton. Details of the cost of 
ottonseed Meal Fol I September 1, 1880, the price was $20 to production of potash are not government 
(F.o.b. Southe (F.o.b. Chicago) $20.50 per ton; October 18, 1881, $25; 1891, $20 5 ; 
0b. ut reastern shipping points) 1924. to $23: 1901. $19.50: 1911, $28 ga. 1913, Property, but experts declare that the 
; -—Per ton - —Per unit a $29°50 ‘to $28:° 1920 ‘ August, $ to 900; 492% Gost is such as to permit successful com- 
1924. 1925. High. Low — ~ ab Chicago) petition with the German potash industry, 
January — gen'eo $38 = ie i conmey $3 00 * $0.18 $2 ue & $0 10 co aa ores a of consideration transporta- 
Wo} . 7 eae ° , er) -~-io @ ° -- & o -oOsts. 
. core 42.00 38.00 March 285 & .10 2.50 & .10 see , 
Mearcn 40.00 36.00 ‘ April 2.404@2.65&.10 a's 10 : onal a : 4 #4: 
April 38.00 34.00 33.00 May 240° ; January ....++..$25.00 $24.00 $20.00 $20.00 Cost Reported Competitive 
Mame, SERS ENE SS Ae.8 39.00 84.00 3 BAGD FUME cevcccccccee BIB 2§ Sea... 5 ae 24. 20.00 20.00 Transportation costs are declared to be 
July | 38.00 36.00 36.00 34.00 July ‘7 2.70 & .10 b 10 April cae ne 24.00 50.00 20.00 such as to permit potash extracted from 
August ..___._... 37.50 = aa 36.00 34.00 en 1.00 & .10 % c «10 May 25. 24.00 20.00 20.00 greensand in New Jersey, for instance, 
September 37 on ah 40.00 40.00 ee = & 10 3.5 ~¢ 10 June 25. 20.00 20.00 20.00 to be sold in successful competition with 
October 38. 35.00 35. oa November * 3°50 = = ‘ E «10 July 20. 20.00 20.00 20.00 the German product throughout the mar- 
Novembe1 38.00 33 2. 61.00 December 2 x - =e ce 10 August 20. 20.00 20.00 20.00 kets in the Eastern States and in South- 
ceeereeme 3 35.00 : 31.00 Jecember ....... 3.50 & 10 3.2 . 10 September ; 20.00 20.00 20.00 eye ota Freight rates from srob- 
Yor... q 3.00 = 31 30.04) : 4.00 & 10 2: ¢ .10 October S60 | 00 20.00 | CRREOTR DORR, PTO Tec ma 
ose ‘ 34.00 38.00 30.00 1925. November ° 20.00 20.0 20.00 able plant site in Eastern States to the 
7 —Per unit _ December .. 20.00 20.00 29.00 90.00 interior part of the country are admit- 
High. Low. Year ........... 35.00." 20.00 20,00 20,00 tedly high, but such freight rates would 
Hoofm l January ........ $3.10 & $0.10$3.10 & $0.10 7 : ; = "I have to be paid by German potash as 
July 4, 1904, tt = Seana 3.10 & 10 3.10 &  .10 well as by greensand potash so that the 
ae aie: furbete a, Brice was $2.25 to $2.90 “ ArCN ++. 3.10 & 10 3.00 & 10 two would be on an equality, as far as 
per unit; October 18, 1911, $2.60 to $2.70; 1913, APril 3.05 & .10 8.05 & .10 Bones, Soft, Steamed, Unground that factor is concerned. 
July 4, 1904, the price was $18 to $19 per That a heavy freight rate handicap can 


a Pedadatateletet-1-9 


to $2.20; 1901, $1.90 to $1.9214; 
1913, $2.95; 1918, May, 


Per hundredweight 
1925. 


12 11% 
-11% 
-11% 
11% 
-11% 


tt et 
She t 


torch 


ite de 09 0 09 09 O89 OS 


$2.95; 1920, May, $7.50. ey cove ee & Wo 3.05 & .10 

. fe Bin June 2 9) : ‘ ; ) p 

7.0. Chitage) sath Jule Se ee es >= . = ; = 2 ton: October 18, 1911, $21.50 to $22; 1913, be overcome by an_ American potash in- 

1924. . é : 3.50 & 10 : & "10 $21.50 to $22; 1920, September, $40. dustry is indicated | by _ the fact that 

H 4 H H September 3.50 & 10 3: & 10 (F.o.b. Chicago) Searles Lake potash is shipped great dis- 

January ........ $3.50 $3.15 $3.10 $3 October ......... 3.75 & .10 3.40 & .10 t —Per ton . tances into the Middle Western States, 

Pebruary ....... 3.00 : “3.10 4 November 3.60 & (10 3.60 & .10 1924. 1925. where it is securing important and fa- 

March . 2.75 3.00 ’ December ... 3.60 & 10 3.25 & 10 ie _ Lae L.. vorable recognition. Freight charges 

SOE wercecrere, 240 | 3.00 2.7: Year ‘iiteesss Gin 0-9 10 saeeery sasite se ete 7 > 2 ee 8 uld also be an important consideration 

Me ° > © 3.00 ‘ $ ade ¢ ar COs y hg a > 4 in the successful marketing Or potasn rom 

——. * 2.75 200 290 2 adiaes Unground, New York os “++ 20.00 16.50 20.00 17.00 the ‘Texas beds if investigation should 

August ‘ ‘ ‘ 1924. MOY icccvccecrss ee Oe 21.00 17.00 disclose them to be important quanti- 

September Ue a in anne — Per unit June , 17.00 15.00 21.00 19.00 tively as well as qualitatively. So far, 

October A eae ‘ @ 7 aa High. Low July ..++. 17.00 15.00 21.00 19.00 potash has come up there out of drill 

November January eeeeeeee $38.50 & $0.1083.00 & $0 August 3 17.00 15.00 23°00 21.00 holes mixed with many other things, and 

December . 7. 3.00 26 a February 3.15 & 10 3.00 & September 17.00 15.00 27.00 21.00 extensive drilling with a core drill is re- 

Year 3.5 2 00 ‘ > March soe 8.00 & 10 2.50 & . October 17.00 15.00 27.00 23.50 garded as necessary to: determine the 

a . — aS 2.85 ° ° 2 a coremnee cosece oe 2 vd ot ° 19.00 thickness of the deposits. Efforts made 

° ice a ws 2H & 10 25 f See "awaacms 20,00 15.00 ‘ 7 20 to obtain a congressional appropréation 

Fish Scrap Dr July 250 & 10 i oe : oe for this purpose have not been successful, 

January 6, 1902, the ‘ x $04 August ... 2. & 10250 & .; _ eesente —— menewers nave 

a. waa cain? (Ganieas 2, Price was $24.50 to Septembe 3.15 & § 2 : reported as undertaking a core drilling 
oS per unit; October 18, 1911, $3.25 and 10c.: Akos F ou & -10 8.00 co Bones, Ground, Steamed, f.o.b. Chi- campaign. 

%, $3.10 and 10c.; : The Moxham process, besides yielding 


; 1917, November, 46.67}. November 3. y 10 3.10 & ; 
‘aks Seaham’ Decembet ‘ 10 3.10 cago the products above mentioned, yields back 
-0.b, ry OR hia es ssa vecuet Ue r .10 2.10 & (1% and 60 percent) the sulphuric acid used and turns out 


qe 

ee, 1925. - Per ton products representing practically all thé 
High aaa P Per unit - ’ 1924. 1925. constituents of the original material, 
No stocks a eerie Ree = he a Low. Py i ey eee F greensand. According to the Government 
tocks a pec ts eee $2.$ 72° . $0. ganuery ; 7 $22.00 $21.98 $20.00 report, this process employs a cheap ex- 
e 84) \@ . ’ ‘ y 2.4 & ; rebruary 7 ee 22 On 21.00 20.00 acti ., ca To =j > 2 $ eet y 
10 3:75 & = . MATCH ssssse0005 Bef 10 2.00 & March .... 22.00 320.00 21.00 20.00 ais caupereiaien ot caantent onset ae 
& 10 GOES stsesecccns Be ae mae ws April. ce l., 22.00 20.00 21.00 20.00 ing possible; the raw material is inex- 
"3 ; iy ° oes ‘ 10 00 & : May eecegan . 22.00 20.00 26.00 haustible th p a ere 1 . a = 3 (i 
2 June cocne f - 10 300 & . CUBE casccrtterse ee ae 26.00 ee e; the material js used up; the 
‘oO “mn tenes rere 84 10 35 & duly ... . 22.00 20.00 26.00 products are wide in variety and are said 
7 ugus ne ( 10 3 & . August . . 22.00 20.00 26.00 to have a large market. Thus the prod- 
a pte ROOF scex 3.65 10 SO & September ...... 22.00 20.00 30.00 ucts other than potash can carry a large 
Ww ctober aie 3.72 10 65 & . October .....++.. 22.00 20,00 30.00 part of the cost of producing the potash 
a 10 6O & November .... 22.00 20.00 25.00 it is pointed out. This is said to be some- 
10 65 December ....... 22.00 20,00 24.00 2: thing new in American processes for 

10 OO & eS at ES . 24.00 20.00 30.00 20.00 producing potash ra 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 
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SH GeaiiERE is far more to the making of 
fa bee} a can than the mere cutting, form- 
wes ing and joining of pieces of tin 
plate. The numerous operations from sheet 
to finished container, the frequent inspec- 
tions, the equipment, the human attention 
to machines and manufacture, required to 
produce a can of Canco quality—are well 
worth talking about, worth reading about. 


Details vary with each type of package, but 
the spirit in which the work is done is 
always the same. 


The ideal underlying the making of Canco 
containers is to maintain a standard of quality, and 
to produce still better containers whenever invention 
or development shows the way. 

That is a high ideal. We try to live up toit. The 
nearer we come to it, the better we can serve you— 
since better Canco packages mean better carriers of 


your product. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRO 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


HALOWAX 


Halowax Oil No. 1000 


A thinly fluid mobile liquid. Leaves no 
deposit when heated. Is almost color- 
less. Specific gravity 1.25. Liquid down 
to —25° F. Congeals at —33° F. “Has 
a standard flash point of about 350° F. 
Is volatile at 212° F. and slightly so at 
normal temperatures. Boiling point 500° 
to 520° F. Specific heat between 86° and 
140° F. 0.282. 


It is insoluble in caustic alkaline solutions 
and acid solutions except those that are 
powerful oxidizers. 


It is soluble in most organic solvent 
liquids and oils, the best being carbon 
tetra-chloride and benzol; is a solvent 
for many aniline and other dyes, for rub- 
ber, gutta percha, many varnish gums 
and resins and for other waxes when 
mixed in the molten state, and for min- 
eral and vegetable oils. 


It is neutral and non-corrosive to metals, 
free of moisture and will not absorb 
moisture. 


Halowax No.1001 


A crystalline solid of translucent neutral 
color. Will not support combustion. 
Specific gravity 1.589. Melting point 
190° to 210° F. Boiling point 600° to 
650° F. 


It is soluble in practically all organic sol- 
vent liquids and oils when heated there- 
with ; it is insoluble in caustic alkaline 
solutions and acid solutions except those 
that are powerful oxidizers. 


It is a solvent for many aniline and 
other dyes; for rubber, gutta percha, 
many varnish gums and resins, and 
for other waxes when mixed in the 
molten state and for mineral and vege- 
table oils. 


It is neutral and non-corrosive to 
metals, free of moisture and will not 
absorb moisture. Is high in dielectric 
strength and has an extraordinary spe- 
cific inductive capacity. Melts to a 
clear liquid of low vicosity and has a 
faint odor. 


Where the requirements warrant tonnage consumption 
we can produce to customers’ specifications, HALO- 
W AX products having special properties. 


HALOWAX products offer many advantages in the following 


applications: 


Impregnation of 


electrical condensers. 


The fireproofing of paper, textiles and 
roofing materials. 


The waterproofing and mildew proofing 
of textiles. 


Rubber Compounding. 
As a compounding agent with natural gums 
and waxes. 

Insecticides and fungicides. 
Treatment of wood against tropical de- 
terioration. 

Anti-freeze liquid for meters and guages. 
Fireproofing cable coverings. 
Protective coatings for chemical apparatus. 
Testing index of refraction—glass and oil. 
Determination of oil content of flaxseed. 


HALOWAX CORPORATION 


247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone: Ashland 5880 





